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in  parts  between  1873  and  1881 ;  and  II.  Prostrptna,  similarly  publislted 
between  1875  and  1886.  In  an  appendix  to  each  book»  additional 
matter  is  nbw  printed  from  the  author''B  MS.  or  from  proof-sheets.  A 
sketch  of  Buskin's  life  from  the  point  at  which  we  left  it  in  the  last 
IntrodiietitRt  down  to  hia  serious  illness  in  1878  will  explain  the  in- 
complete character  of  both  of  these  books. 

Ruskin  reached  home  after  his  lon^  Mjonm  at  Venice  on  June  16^ 
1877.  It  hod  been  a  bus;  and  not  an  luhappy  time,  but  some  of  those 
who  saw  him  at  Venice  noticed  that  he  was  sadly  OTertazing  his  strength. 
"Fairiy  well  mystl^"  be  himself  noted  in  his-  diary  (July  16)  soon  after 
his  i^om,  *'but  anxious  a  little  about  giddiness  or  dizziness,  scarcely 
pnceptible,  bat  not  cored  since  my  overwork  at  Venice ;  Joabie  'came 
in  eresfng  and  all  was  bright."  Qinet  hoon  with  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn 
were  what  lie  Hked  best,  and  were  best  for  him.  "  Delicious  eMniug 
witti  Joanie,"  he  notes  again  (December  19),  "tiling  eacii  other  ghbst 
sfanies.^  Aii«tber  great  and  diaracteristic  pleasure  which  awaited 
him  cm  hifl  letom  from  Italy  was  the  sight  of  some  drawings  by 
IVinier,  KDeestly  acquired  for  him.  Wlule  he  was  still  in  Switzerland 
be  beard  of  the  forthcoming  sale  of  ihe  Novar  Collection.  He  asked 
Mr.  Arthttr  Smofa  to  attend  it  on  his  bdialf,  and  to  buy  several  of 
the  Turners.  Mr.  Severn  bought  accordingly  "Carnarvon  Castle,* 
"Bridge  of  Nami,"  and  ** Leicester  Abbey," ^  and  Kuskin  was  well 
pteaawl,  at  be  told  Mr*.  Berero : — 

"  SufnoHj  Simdoj/,  lOih  Jiau,  '77. 
"..  .  ,  I  tUnk  the  getting  these  new  Tumcn  will  be  of  gnat 
bi^MNrtaiiGe  t«  me.  It  wlU  set  me  «■  Tamer  agaiD,  and  I  think  I 
shidl  now  gfvp  a„c((ane  ot  lactuaes  on  him  at  Oxford,  luotnporaUng 
all  I've  said  and  ^onld  saj  of  himj  and  odd  some  sulQcleKt  aooDunt 
of  his  life,  and  so  pnbUsh. 

*  See  Ftn  Oaoittrn,  Letter  8S,  S  B. 
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"The  Canurron  and  Leicefter  were  of  great  importance  to  me 
a«  perh^M  hii  loreliest  drawing!  of  the  Engltoh  (Britiih)  Cutle  wad 
Abbey,  The  mnset  through  the  renta  of  the  Lelcevter  windom — 
the  inoonriM — the  eddie*  of  stream  by  ■t^ping-ftones— oh,  isn't  it 
beautiful? 

"Love  to  Arfie  and  thote  fujmy,  /iauy  aweeti  of  «h&dnn." 

His  first  entrjr  after  reaching  home  shows  the  pleasure  which  his 
BOW  acquisitioti  gave  him : — 

"l7li  Jime,  Stmdw/,  Bikhabk  Hiu,  Hxiuii  Hilu — I  moat  write 
both,  passing  mj  mother's  window  in  sweet  afternoon  sunshine 
jesterdaj:  gift  home,  after  much  labour  and  difficulty  and  some 
expense  In  jKTsevering  against  winter  cold,  Leicester  Abbey,  Car- 
narron,  and  Nami  beside  me;  and  the  nightingales  singing  from 
three  tOl  Aow  Incessantly.  My  own  old  hills  soft  In  goodly  Bglit, 
and  I  very  thankful  fin  all  tUnfa—chiefiy  far  Joanie  liefng  w«tl 
and  happyi  and  my  own  fairly  preserred  right  clear  enough  on  the 
EngHsh  meadows — ^my  old  nursery  feeling  like  trae  home.  May  I 
value,  and  use,  rightly,  what  hoars  remain  to  me  In  if 

Riiskin  wu  one  who  ever  Dunbered  his  days  <and  applisd  his  IhMrt 
unto  wisdom;  but  one  secret  of  Iteaith  was  dAued  ts  him  ko  was 
incapabde  of  mental  rest.  He  knew  Uie  daogisr  which  .ingsssant 
strain  involved.  He  liad  been  much  stniok,  as  ha  Mzote  -a  iw  jwaxs 
before,^.  "  by  the  number  of  deaths  which  occur  betwtfca  tin  *gea  of 
fifty  and  sixty,  in  oases  where  the  brain  had  been  mtit^  usad  aMotioo- 
ally ."  He  recognised  that  "  the  amotions  dI  indignatian,  grief,  contro- 
varsial  anxiety  and  vanity,  or  hopeless,  and  therefiwe  urnxmUnding, 
•com,  are  all  of  them  as  deadly  to  the  body  as  poiaoMMB  air  or 
polluted  water."  He  refiectal  how  much  of  his  owa  p«ut  Iffe  had  been 
i^ent  in  Budi  states ;  but  it  mat  beyond  his  power  to  find  any  jcmedy 
of  emotional  narcotics. 

A  month  afber  his  return  from  the  Conlinmit  Jw  spent  partly  at 
Heme  Hill,  partly  at  Oxford,  and  partly  in  payil^  yiaita.  In  iieedoa 
he  went  to  the  picture  exhibitions,  and  wrote  in  Fort  Clavigera'  the 
accoant  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  which,  for  its  attack  upon  Whistler, 
was  to  involve  him  in  proceedings  for  libel.  He  uy/  huold  friends, 
Mt.  and  Mrs,  Bume-Jmes,  and  Miss  Ingdow,  and  his  newer  friend, 
Stacy  Marks.  He  spent  eome  days  at  Cowley  -with  tiie  Hiniards,  and 
he  visited  Birmingham,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Qtorge  Baker,  otie  <^  the 
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Tniitew  ot  the  St.  G«orge*s  Goild,  is  acder  to  inipect  the  Guild^a 
pMfOtj  aM  Bewdlay.  The  beaut;  of  the  woodluid  and  orcharda  above 
the  ScTCRi  sh(»e  gTaatl;  ddi^ted  him.  Then  ia  the  middk  of  July 
he  o^tkd  far  MHne  weeka  at  Brentwood,  where  the  unual  eeeumalatioo 
of  proofii  and  lettcn,  with  the  oonstant  rush,  of  jostling  ichemei  and 
tboaghiot  awaited  him.  A  year  or  two  befocey  in  writing  the  Fre&ce 
to  UnMuXiMy  he  had  deKtibed,  aa  be  lodced  throng  hie  note-boeka 
and  desks,  the  vast  riont  of  material  which  were  still  unused — ^tbe 
material  ftir  "a  history  of  Florentine  art  in  six  octavo  volumcif  an 
aaaiyaia  of  Attic  art  in  three  volumes,"  and  so  on  through  a  list  of 
•erentT-tbne  [oojected  volumes.  The  pasaage  was  ironical;  though 
the  manuseripta  which  Buskin  left  bddnd  him  show  that  he  had 
m«d«  notes  on  aeveial  of  the  subjects,  and  indeed  that  other  items 
mi^t  have  beoi  added  to  the  list.  Elstwhere  he  dcacrttiea  tbs 
Tariflus  books  wldeh  he  had  in  pn^press  thioa^  the  press  at  the 
■ame  time;  a  nav  oat  was  now  added  to  the  list— TV  Lami  qf  Fitoie 
(Vol.  XV.) — of  ndikb  the  first  part  appeared  in  September  of  this  year. 
He  was  at  woric  at  this  same  time  oa  Promii-pina,  on  DevcalKm,  on 
Sir  Philip  Sidney^  Fsaher  {Bodi  Monejfcomb),  on  new  editions  of  Unto 
Mi  Lattj  aad  The  Two  Path*,  and  tm  the  usual  monthly  instalments 
of  Fan  Claaigira.  Moreover,  Mormngt  m  Florence  was  only  just  off 
his  hands,  and  St.  Morle't  Rett  was  still  incomplete.  In  October  he 
lectured  at  Kendal  (repeating  the  lecture  subsequently  at  Eton)  on 
**Yewdale  and  its  Streamlets.*  There  were  some  quiet  and  restftil 
days  for  him  at  Brantwood — momingB  on  which  he  could  note  **the 
perfectneas  and  brightness,  and  delicacy  and  infinite  quantity  to  be 
looked  at,  and  hayfield  in  front  of  house — all  Etruscan — worked  with 
bones,  seven  or  eight  hundred  cocks  at  least,  spotting  it  in  zones  to 
the  water^  dg^^  (August  11);  or  evenings,  with  "a  quite  exquisite 
Italian  aky  to  south  with  divinest  jewels  of  white  cirri,  and  a  long 
riband  like  a  Braiaissance  angel^s  sash,  or  Botticelli  Madonna's,  flying 
to  the  xenitfa"  (August  4);  and  there  were  pleasant  visits  to  rec^ve 
or  pay.  He  went  ova-,  fac  instance,  to  Amideside  to  see  Matthew 
Aiiu>ld,  with  whom,  however,  be  was  "much  disappointed^  (Sep* 
tember  19);  he  mndi  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  and  he 
leoaivcd  Aubfey  de  Voe,  who  was  "ever  so  nice''  (Scptonber  16). 
Bat  fax  the  most  part  hia  diary  for  these   months   tells   a   tale   of 


He  had*  too,  daring  thssc  months  a  great  anxiety  in  the  serious 
iJioMB  at  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn.  He  records,  with  thanks  to  God,  the 
"niceleas  relief"  of  her  iceovet;;  and  so  again  (October  10),  **  Joanie 
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going  on  well,  which  is  everything  to  me."  It  was  ft  period,  he  notes, 
of  "profoimdest  emotion  to  me."  Thii  wai  in  October,  bat  Rtukin 
wu  already  in  an  overwrought  state,  em  may  be  wen  from  letten  of  tiw 
time  published  in  Fort  Clamgera}  *'Feel  very  mnch  overworked  now,'* 
ke  writes  (July  SO),  **in  head  and  eyes;"  and,  again,  "still  anxious 
about  sense  of  blood  going  to  head"  (July  XS).  "Dim-t^red  aud  con- 
fused with  mixture  of  music,  Yewdale  stroma,  and  St.  Mark's  raoeaics, 
buzang  in  my  head  with  free  (rade  and  Venice  fhiit  law'  all  the 
morning"  (August  5).  "Feel  up  to  wwk  this  morning  ^August  6), 
in  any  single  thing,  hut  not  in  two  down."  Yet  he  went  on  witii 
the  two  dozen  to  the  end.  "  Fm  perfectly  overwhelmed,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Allen  (Sept^nber  20),  "under  the  quantity  of  things  which  most 
be  kept  in  my  mind,  now,  going  like  a  juggW's  balls  in  the  air — a 
toach  first  to  one,  then  another." 

In  November  Huskin  went  up  to  Oxford  to  deliver  a  course  of 
laetures,  which  he  entitled  **  Readings  in  Modem  Paimten"^  (see  Vol. 
XXII.).  These  were  very  successful,  and  showed  little  sign  of  failing 
power,  except  perhaps,  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  in  a  discon- 
nectedness greater  even  than  was  usual  to  him  in  delivering  lectures 
which  had  not  been  fully  vnitten  out.  He  spent  CSuistmaa  at  Oxford, 
and  the  close  of  the  year  found  him  in  good  spirits,  as  the  entries  in 
his  diary  show  : — 

"Latt  dM/  of  December,  1877,  OzroEin. — Up  in  good  Ume,  fbll 
of  fruitful  thoughts,  but  u  usual  jostling  one  aootbei  so  that  I  can't 
get  to  work." 

"iMt  Januan/,  1878. — Began  the  year  with  Turner  at  Egglestone 
and  Bolton,  Okehampton  and  Camarron,  putting  them  out  to  look 
at,  as  the  bells  of  Christ  Church  and  Merton  rang  in  the  year.  Now 
up  la  good  time,  to  my  work;  lighted  both  my  fires;  and  bad 
good  thoughts  of  Immortality,  as  taught  to  us  by  every  happy  work 
and  true  soul  of  man." 

On  New  Yearns  Day  he  went  to  Windsor  for  a  few  days  on  a  visit 
to  Prince  Leopold.  The  Prince  was  not  well  at  the  time;  Ruakin  aat 
much  with  him,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  amuse  and  cheer  him. 
Tbey  went  tc^ther  to  a  "loveliest  terviee  in  St.  George's  CSiapel," 
and  Ruskin  found  Us  papil  "very  fall  of  good."  He  made  some  notes 
of  the  pictures  and  drawings  in  the  Royal  Collection,  but  the  Castle 
itself  did  not  appeal  to  him.     "  It  is  like  being  prisoner  in  the  TOwer," 
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he  notn  in  lua  dUry  ( Jaaiiu;  S},  "or  ^  new  modam  jail,  M^wr,  with 
onwBKatal  taiTets."  From  Windwir  BiMkio  vent  to  LondoD  £ar  « 
few  6tpf*,  wbere  he  saw  Carl^le  and  MIm  lagelow,  and  ^Not  a  ntn; 
•vening  with  Stacy  Marks.  He  tiien  letumed  to  Oirflord,  and  let  to 
work  apon  ^le  new  aeries  of  notm  upon  his  ooUcctioo,  which  have 
bom  {Minted  in  an  eariier  Tolmne  (Vol.  XXI.)'  The  notes  thwaaedTee 
are  hri^t  and  lucid,  but  Ruskin'e  diary  shows  that  he  £aJt  the  strain 
of  tbem: — 

"Jtmnaiy  9- — How  maddeningly  the  days  have  Sown  sinoe  the 

Dew  yesr  at  Windsor.  Yesterday  terrible  woric  io  the  schools,  the 
Principal  of  St.  Hsry's  Hall  wriUng  for  me  ^  (Hadonns  help,  snrely), 
and  yet  such  miserable  hea|dng  of  impossibility  on  impossibili^,  in 
things  that  shriek  out  to  be  done,  and  at  laat — mere  dreaming  about 
imposidbility,  instead  of  doing.  Up  till  twelve  lost  night  and  at  balf- 
past  five  this  morning — at  woric  now,  Cairly  lighting  both  fires;  by 
qdaiter  to  seTCn." 

"JamutBy  10, — "I  mm  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee."  I  really  need 
my  text  to-day,  befaig  utterly  cast  down  by  the  difficulty  of  managing 
either  my  health  or  my  business,  under  present  pressure." 

From  Oxford  Buskin  went  on  a  visit  to  Hawarden.  He  had  dined 
with  Mi.  Gladstone  in  London  earlier  in  the  year;  but,  though  he 
was  warmly  attached  to  Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  he  went  with  some 
tr^dation  into  what  he  considered  enemy>  country.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  put  him  entirely  at  his  ease,  and  he  left  Hawarden,  almost 
persuaded  to  be  a  Gladstonian.  "  I  have  had  two  very  hiq^py  days 
at  &&.  Gladstooe''8,''  be  wrote  to  Sir  Bobert  Collins  at  Windsor 
(January  16),  **  — haiq>y  chiefly  in  enabling  me  to  end  ail  doubt  in  my 
own  Bund  as  to  his  simple  M»d  moat  kindly  .and  unambitiont  diaracter, 
and  tfaenfbre  to  tead.  all  be  saya-  and  does  in  its  due  light.  It  is 
very  beantifd)  to  sat  him  with  his  family,  and  hia  Cundy  witli  him ; 
and  his  quite  naive  delight  in  showing  me  hb  fo««B  went  ttratght  to 
ny  heart"  Further  account  (rf  Raskin's  intercoDne  wit^  Gladstone  will 
be  found  in  a  later  volume,  in  connexion  with  a  series  of'  letters  to 
Gladstone's  dau^ter,  Mrt.  Drew. 

From  Hawarden  Buskin  went  to  Brantwood,  where  yet  fresh  work 
WHS  waitiiig.  His  acquisition  of  sfjvend  drawings  at  ^  Novar  Sale 
bad,  as  he  said,  "set  him  ea  'Turper  again,"  and  he  had  agreed  to 
a  proposal  1  from    the   Fine  Art    Society  that   he  should  exhibit  hia 

'fleaV^fL.XJO.  i^Miiiii.    .  ■■•..■■....<■ 
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ctdlectieti  in  London.  "Dm  mrangemeat  of  th«  drawiagif  «ild  -  tkc 
dei^ption  of  tkeiii,  ioteMsted  bin  gtvatly,  but  alao  ixxai  his  stnogth 
ammtly.  The  txMbitlon  was  to  opes  etaiy  in  Mandi;  the  flstalogiit 
i^atf  biiioli  in  arreAr,  tuid  Rtti^iD  worked  at  it  agaiiut  time.  He  wm 
iMtcrrapted  by  othcf  ealle  tipon  his  pen.  The  widow  «f  W.  H.  HanriHm 
hkd  b^ged  him  to  write  an  appreoistioii  of  fadi  eld  bietid ;  tfate  fuei 
of  "  aatoblogr&phic^  remlniBcenoe,'"  dated  f^bruary  1y  1878,  ia  psr* 
ticalarly  bright,  clear,  and  iparkling.  And  so  aUo  is  much  «f  th* 
Turner  Catalogue.  But  this  was  work  which  excited  no  less  than  it 
interested  him.  "No  on^"  he  once  said,  "will  ever  understand  what 
a  Turner  drawing  is  to  me.'"  The  work  of  Turner  was  to  him  a 
microcosm ;  it  represented  to  his  imagination  all  the  beauty,  all  the 
sadness,  all  Qie  mystery  and  the  sufleriog  of  the  world.  The  artist- 
magi<;ian  had  in  his  latest  period  soared,  more  and  more,  "doudlike 
and  iiinpen^^  into  strange  regions  of  almost  formless  fancy.  His  in- 
terpreter, as  Turner's  drawings  came  one  by  one  before  him,  found 
his  feelings  intensified,  but  his  command  over  them,  and  the  thonghts 
whi(;h  they  called  up,  gradually  relaxed.  His  drcama  became  firequent. 
One  of  thami  recorded  in  his  diary,  is  signifioant  enough  of  the  race 
against  time  and  strength  which  Ruskin  was  now  running:— 

"January  SI. — Yesterday  bad  the  divinest  walk  in  snow  since 
Salive  times ;  hard  and  dry  and  rippled,  like  the  lake,  in  its  long 
wreaths  beneath  the  grey  rock  ridges  and  their  green  mantlings  of 
moss;  and  Banshine  warm  as  summer;  and  air  motionless;  laKe,  a 
oAnot.  Found  the  exquisite  farm  undet  hill  opposite  me — nothing 
ever  like  it,  I  think ;  then  pleasant  chat  with  Susie  aud  raw  hotue  i 
cftess  with  Lol,  bis  first  victory.'  Then,  a  most  strange  nigfatmate 
of  overtutnlng  a  great  sarcophaguB  dbwn  a  hill  in  some  onia«eDt«l 
Tnlleriet-like  garden^  and  sneaking  away  tan  fea»  of  being  «augbt 
— mobody  else  In  the  gwrdens  for  a  mile;  and  then  getting  ibto  ax 
Bgly  town^  and  not  being  able  to  support  etmvwaation  proper^ !  and 
.  ilwajs  wondering  when  the  pelsde  woidd  cnoe  after  lOer-fiblihins 
off  with  being  leA  I7  an  ekprMs  train  withoat  counge  to  get  into 
the  carriager— every  one  going  &Bter  and  lastar  past  me.  I^c  thess 
days  of  January;  but  kind  and  grateibl  goed-bye  to  them.  They've 
bj^en  good  to  me," 

The  dkjii  rushed  by,  and  Raskin  vent  OD  labouring  aAet  them. 
His  birthday  (February  8)  found  him  "tliankftil  to  be  dowfl  at  sev^n 
in  the  morning,  or  only  five  minutes    later,'  ia  good  active  health, 

1  Snne  ii  bis  old  friand  HIM  BeSvaPi  LiA,  iiS  rtcretary,  UnrMMS  millard. 
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ifeady  flittm  for  writbg  at  w«od-choppuigt  oa  mj  flftj-niatfa  Mrth- 
dny,  and  witk  ao  nuuh  Js  nj  hands  to  d«  for  erarybody."  '*9iuh 
things  to  do,  rnuHi  tUn^i  to  bat*  bat  the  rtmgtk  to  do  them  mtt 
gradually  fiuUng: — 

"FAnuiry  Q. — Onl/not  inetched,ftoin  being  wearjr  with  vretchetl- 
neu  in  thinking  of  old  days  so  selGsh  yet  so  happy ;  now  I  am  kind 
and  BOrrowftd." 

"Fehntary  11. — I  stop  writing,  and  get  dreaming;  and  the  light 
gains,  and  the  di^;  and  It  has — how  much  to  do,  if  it  can;  and  a 
gfcat  deal  that  ft  most,  even  If  ft  can't ! " 

"Februtay  I9.-^A  day  gainedl  I've  be«B  thirddng  it  was  iMl 
Domi  In  dreamy  acatHiment  and  bewilderment— the  honor  of  this 
Taik  war,  and  ibame  <ii  nj  own  salfishneiB  and  lUthlenneB^  heavily 
weighiDg  ma  mm.  Yet  I  slept  w<dl,  and  dnamed  that  ^^  wrata 
to  me  aboat  R." 

It  was  on  this  day  that  he  finished  the  Pre&(»  to  hia  Torner 
Notes,  written  in  *'tba  silence  of  kwn  and  wood  in  the  dews  of 
morning,'"  with  his  tboi^hts  set  upon  "those  whom,  by  neither,  I  was 
to  meet  more-'"'  On  the  next  day  he  worked  at  Fotm  Clavigera;  the 
letter  shows  how  much  be  was  stirred  by  anxiety  about  public  affairs.* 
Dreams,  visions,  and  spirit-messages  thickened  upon  him.  "Pve  done 
much  work  'to-day,'"  he  wrote  to  Miss  Anderson  (February  17),  *'and 
am  tired;  but  greatly  pleased  at  some  messages  from  Venice,  and 
from  other  places — farther  away."  "  I  vmst  get  to  work,"  be  wrote 
in  kas  diary  on  Fsbmary  IS,  "or  I  diall  get  utterly  into  dreamland." 
VVorking  and  draaming  w«e  alika  dao^jsrous;  he  chose  woik,  and  on 
Fabrmry  81  he  fi&isbed  tha  firrt  draft  of  his  Tumar  Catalc^e.  It 
i«  pdsaUe  to  tiace  tbs  eonnexitMi  of  the  thoughts  that  be  tat  down 
in  thCM  last-writtan  of  the  Notes,'  but  the  powsr  of  knitting  them 
tagathBT  the  comoHUid  of  form  and  ooberence — was  palpably  failing. 
TttB  l«0t  entry  in  bis  diary  is  dated  Febmary  29.  Thoughts 
of  hi*  Lady  in  heaven — of  loving  Mmds  on  earth— of  figures  in 
favoorite  |rictures — of  the  D(^  Gritti  and  St.  Ursula — jostled  each 
other  !n  bis  mind.  Among  the  last  words  which  6&me  from  him, 
befote  he  dropped  the  pea,  were  Tlrttoret's  saying  "Sempre  si  fin  il 
mare   maggiore,"  and  a  verse  &om  the  TV  Deum:   "We  praise  thee, 

1  Tha  paange  i*  pven  in  factlmil«  at  Vol.  XIlI.  p.   iiO.     "tht,  writing,    it   vUl 
he  observed,  is  still  firm  and  wall  formed. 

*  See  Lattar  86,  and  compara  VtiL  XIIl.  p.  3W  n. 

*  Saa  VoL  XIll  pp.  SW  Mf. 
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I  in  deUrinBi  m  jou  would  iriah 
ne  ta  b«.  Smm  daj,  wbrna  I  un  ttraBger,  I  will  tell  yon  cnrioiu 
things  of  tbc  titae.  Yod  had  »  In^  part  In  the  play  youaelf,  u 
■n  Aittfvif  tinumte  JncratlHiMif  penon  I  and  it  gttalXy  paaalca  me  to 
fcd  any  cine  to  this  penlstaat  conne  of  imagiaatioa 

"  Love  to  you  alU~thangh  I'm  evea  a  oroMer  cricbet  ^  than  I  used 
ta  b^  and  hare  sou-ce  a  chirp  left  in  me.  fiat  the  flower* — oxalis 
and  prfaffoiea  with  wood  hyaoiBths^-aTC  t»^y  in  my  wood,  enoogb 
t«  BMfce  an  old  Mek.  chirp,  let  alone  a  erit^et. 

"  Have  yon  the  Engllah  teandaUon  of  Cnvler  in  dzteen  volnmes 
in  the  Mnaeom  Libtmry? 

"  There  are  Mnne  SOO  ipeelei  of  Ophldia  in  it  (at  a  guem),  and 
— not  the  Common  Snake ! ! !  *  which  I  believe  I  sh^  be  the  fint  to 
deacribe,  and  shall  call  it  'Serpens  Prt^essor.' 

"Ever  your  loving  J.  R." 

With  what  fortitode  Ruskin  set  himself  to  resume  the  tbneads  of 
his  busy  life— rcounting  his  mercies  and  seeking  to  "try  and  tnm 
eveiy  hour  to  gold"' — we  shall  see  when  the  story  of  his  life  is 
continaed  in  the  Introduction  to  a  later  volume.  Here  we  need  <Hily 
BO  .fax  anticipate  the  chronological  onier  as  to  say,  in  ctmnezion  with 
the  present  volume,  that  the  "quiet  labour ""  which  he  felt  to  be 
fteceswry  to  him  was  at  firrt  chiefly  found  in  studies  of  flowen.  The 
first  four  parts  of  Froter^na  (vol.  i.  chaps.  L-x.)  had  been  published 
before  hift'illneaa}  the  fifth  appeared  us  January  1879;  the  sixth,  com- 
pleting the  first  volume,  was  issued  in  April  1879,  and  on  February  6 
wa-ihsb  jcar  be  noted  ia  his  diary  that  he  ms  b^inning  work  on 
the  aecond  volume.  The  publkatkin  of  this  waa,  however,  prevented, 
partly  by  Oie  hiterpodtlon  of  quite  other  work  (principally  The  Bibk 
6f  Av^niy,  and  then  by  a  aecond  illness  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
1881,  again  intermpted  alt  hie  schemes.  The  lirst  two  parts  of  the 
second  volume  were  Issued  early  in  1883 ;  but  the  book  was  then 
put  aside,  as  his  second  Professorship  at  Oxford  diverted  him  to  other 
work.  Two  more  parts  of  Proserpina  followed  in  1885  an(^  1886, 
but  the  writing  of  Praierita  then  intervened,  and  Ruskin's  working 
days  were  destined  to  come  to  an  end  before  the  book  <»i  flowers  was 
completed. 

'  A  pet  nun*  fbr  Rnslciii  iu  tbe  Acland  household. 

*  For  RtuIdD's  study  of  gnaket,  see  tiemoBon,  U.  eh.  L  ("livliigi  Wstm"). 

*  iBIry  in  Us  Aary  fcr  April  29,  1880. 
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«  LOVE'S  MEINIB" 

"Finty  however,  ia  this  volume  come  Rudtin>  studiea  of  Birds.  Tlw 
title  of  the  book — Love"!  Meinis — i*  one  of  the  author's  happiei^  if 
leut  obvious,  thoughts  in  this  kiod ;  it  has  been  called  a  poem  in 
two  words.^  He  expl&ins  it  ia  the  Preface,  remindipg  the  reader  that 
**  Munie "  is  the  old  English  word  for  "  manj,"  or  ap  attendiMt 
company^as  of  bridesmaids  round  a  bride,  oi  serraats  of  a  mastei, 
or  scholars  of  a  teacher,  or  soldiers  of  a  leadw,  or  lords  of  a  kin^ 
"  A  man  that  is  at  .great  costes  in  bis  house,"  says  aa  old  traosUtion 
of  Xenophon's  JEconomitt,  "  and  can  not  gette  as  mocfae  as  will  tjndte 
hym  and  his  meynj."  **They  summoned  up  tbeir  meiney,  straight 
took  horse,  commanded  me  to  follow,''  says  Kent  in  £mg  Lear  (Act  ii. 
Bc  4,  S5).  "A  meignye  of  sparaows,"  says  a  sixteeutb-oentury  widte> 
in  paraphrasing  the  Bible;  while  earlier  writers  apply  the  pretty  phrasfi 
"God's  meinie"  both  to  the  angels  and  to  the  poor  as  obyectsjof  Uif 
special  care.'  It  is  well  to  remember  these  uses  of  the  word,  as  they 
must  all  have  entered  into  Auskin's  play  of  fancy.  But  he  was  think- 
ing chieSy,  as  he  says  (p.  IS),  of  "the  many"  of  living  h\p3m  wlpch 
attend  upon  the  God  of  Love  in  the  Bomawnt  s^  tiie  Soui  with 
iiirtber  thoughts  of  St.  Prands  and  St.  Bernard,  and  of  the .  ]ov^si 
litany,  in  similitudes  from  the  Inrds,  in  Juliet's  orchard. 

The  poetry  of  Buskin's  title  is  significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
approached  the  study  of  omith<^gy.  He  wished  his  pupils  to  look 
at  birds  and  to  love  them,  rather  than  to  dissect  or  sfaoot  theui 
to  study  their  colours,  their  motioiu,  their  habits^  oatlier  than  their 
anatomy ;  to  study  them  alive  and  as  they  are,  not  dead  and  as  they 
may  once  have  been.  This  was  his  standpoint  towards  natural  history 
generally.  We  have  seen  it  already  in  The  Ea^^t  Nai;  and  it 
should  be  temembeied  in  reading  all  Buskin's  studies  in  the  daass- 
fication  of  birds,  flowors,  and  minerals.  His  was  "popular  science,^ 
and  adeace  for  artists ;  a  science  primarily  of  aspects,  iQit  the  scisape 
of  essences  and  wigins.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  endeavouring 
"to  deduce  from  the  overwhelming  complexity  of  modem  dassifica- 
tioD  in  the  Natural  ScJeaees  some  ibrms  capable  of  easier  reference 
by  Art  students,  to  whom  the  anatomy  of  brutal  and  formal ,  wtare 
is  often   no  less   important    than    that  of  the   human    body."'     His 

>  "Mr.  Rnskln'i  IWes,"  hf  Urs.  E.  T.  Cook,  in  Oooi  W^rdt,  JrOy  1800, 
'  Sm  iiaiTKfu  ir«w  BagHti  DUtUmarg,  whenes  I  oolleot  Omss  iactsiMea  .'See 
slto  Arw  Oavigrra,  Letter  SS,  §  14. 

*  Pnbco  to  ^ratn  PnUHoi,  VoL  XX.  ^  107. 
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smbitioD  was  to  fonnulate  simple  grammars  of  omitbology,  botany, 
and  mineralogy,  which  should  familiarise  young  students  "  quickly  and 
easily  with  the  general  aspects"'  of  natural  objects,  and  at  the  same 
time  connect  the  study  with  art  and  literature.  Ruskin  states  his 
point  of  view  again  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Liddell,  to  whom  he  sub- 
mitted some  chapters  of  Proxrpina  for  critical  comment.  "The 
Tidne  of  the  system  depends,  you  must  please  remember,"  he  wrote 
(December  1,  1878),  "on  its  incorporation  with  the  teaching  of  my 
new  elements  of  drawing,  of  whidi  the  first  vital  principle  is  that 
man  is  intended  to  observe  with  his  eyes,  and  mind;  not  with  micro- 
scope and  knife."  If  for  "man"  we  might  read  "artist"  and  "young 
studetat,*  Unskin's  contention  would  probably  receive  universal  assent; 
and  that  he  himself  sometimes  had  the  distinction  in  his  mind  is 
dear  from  the  lecture  in  whidi  he  differentiates  "the  office  of  the 
keeper  of  a  [popular]  museum  and  the  occupation  and  function  of  a 
leader  in  science."'  Ruskin^s  care,  as  he  says  in  the  same  place,  was 
for  thte  plumage,  not  for  the  anatomy;  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that 
he  gatiiCTed  his  materials  for  Love's  Mevnie.  **  He  collected  an  enor- 
mous number  of  skins — ^to  compare  the  plumage  and  wings  of  different 
species.  He  had  models  made,  as  large  as  swords,  of  the  difierttit 
quill-feathers,  to  experiment  on  their  action  and  resistance  to  air."' 
He  also  purchased  Irom  H.  S.  Marks,  RA.,  a  large  collection  of 
drawings  (now  at  Oxford*),  and  he  himself  made  many  others  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  the  British  Museimi.  His  drawings  were  as 
feithful  as  care  could  make  them ;  his  pen-pictures  were  meant  to  be 
suggestive,  and  were  touched  with  fancy.  He  describes  the  swallow 
as  "an  owl  that  has  been  trained  hy  the  Graces.  It  is  a  bat  that 
loves  the  morning  light.  It  is  the  aerial  reflection  of  a  dolphin.  It  is 
the  tender  domestication  of  a  trout."  '^  So,  in  The  Queen  <^  the  Air, 
he  calls  the  nightshade  "a  primrose  with  a  curse  upon  it";'  and  in 
Deucalion,  says  of  the  squirrel,  that  it  is  "more  like  a  sunbeam  than  a 
living  creature."'  A  distinguished  man  of  science  sagely  remarks  of 
such  descriptions  that  they  would  be  "useless  for  natural  history 
purposes."'    The   only  question  that  is   apposite  is  whether   they  are 

>  3m  the  bMFinaing  of  Us  Kirkeudbrigbt  CsUlogue  in  To).  XZVL 

■  See  Vol.  XXII.  p.  £;9. 

■  W.  G.  CollinsiroodTs  lA/e  and  Wor*  (/  /oAn  SuiMn,  1900,  p.  302. 

*  See  VoL  XsX.  p.  227 ;  othar  drawfaigs  bf  the  mum  utirt  are  is  the  RasUo 
Mnsenm  at  Shaflisld. 

*  See  below,  p.  fi7. 
«  VoL  XIX.  p.  369. 

'  Deucalion,  i.  ob.  rii.  §  40. 

*  Lord  Aveborf,  F.R.a,  in  St.  Oaorge,  voL  *1.  p.  13. 
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tnie,  bawitiftil,  And  fMd  m  fitr  m  tlMj  go,  and  ara  ealcuUted  to 
•tinnUte  tiioi^t  or  tmncy. 

Love'a  Mtinie  is,  as  Raskin  tays,  a  fragmeot  only  of  what  he  in- 
bended,  and  it  ia  a  ctmibination  of  two  not  wholly  congruoDB  adienies. 
It  was  fint  taken  ap  as  a  course  of  Oxford  lectnrea  on  "Greek  and 
yT>gli«h  Birds";  but  afterwu-ds  Ruskin  began  to  turn  it  into  a  hand- 
book of  Engligh  Urds.  In  a  "Note,"  at  one  time  circulated  with 
hia  puWsber^  list,  Ruskin  referred  to  **tbe  -chang*  in  the  plan 
of  Love't  Mflnia,  from  a  limited  series  of  Univei'aity  Lectures  to  • 
Sefaoolbook  of  Oniithcrfogy,"  as  ^the  chief  cause  al  the  delay  in  the 
paUication  of  the  third  lecture  on  the  Chough."  This,  be  added,  is 
*'iiam  in  the  press — but  displaced,  so  as  to  become  the  fourth  in 
ordor ."  At  a  later  date  he  said  that  he  bad  been  unable  to  go  on 
with  Love't  Meinie  "from  the  mere  distress  and  disgust  of  what  I  had 
to  read  of  bird-slaughter."^  the  first  draft  of  some  of  the  book  is 
contained  in  one  of  the  large  ledgers  already  described ;  *  and  it  seems 
that  the  lecture  on  the  Halcyon  was  meant  to  be  the  first  of  the 
course.  This  lecture  was,  however,  detached  for  use  in  the  course 
entitled  TTlf  Ea^^t  Nest.  The  three  lectures  actually  delivered  at 
Oxford,  as  a  course  on  Oreek  and  English  Birds,  dealt  witlh  the  Robin, 
the  Swallow,  and  the  Chough  respectively.  The  Oxford  lectures  excited 
much  interest,  and  occaaiooally  some  little  indignation.  In  the  first 
lecture  Q  29^  Ruskin  delivered  himself  of  an  amusing  skit  on  Dar- 
winism— then,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  new  theory,  not  perhaps  too 
well  understood.  Certainly  Darwin  himself  would  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  himself  credited  with  such  a  theory  as  Ruskin,  in  his  fun, 
propounded.  **  Amuseihent,"  says  Deoo  Eitcbin,  "  filled  those  who  knew 
Buskin's  ways;  amazement,  those  who  did  not."'  But  the  lecturer  in 
part  meant  his  skit  to  be  taken  very  seriously,  and  in  the  succeeding 
lecture  he  returned  to  the  subject — in  graver  tones,  and  with  on 
apolc^  for  his  previous  raillery  (^  58). 

The  third  of  the  Oxford  lectures,  on  the  Chough,  like  that  on  the 
Haicyoaf  was  concerned  very  largely  with  the  classical  myths  of  the 
birila.  It  was  put  in  type  and  corrected  by  Ruskin,  but  he  held  it 
over,  hojring  to  find  time  to  prepare  engravings.*  At  a  later  date, 
when  he  resumed  work  on  the  bobk,  he  dianged  his  plans ;  the  "  lectures 
on  Greek  and  English  birds"  were  to  become  "a  study  of  British 
birds,  which  would  have  been  occasionally  useful  in  museums,  carried 

1  LMtoie  of  1884  oa  'f  Birds"  (in  a  JatervolDDM  of  this  aditiai). 
«  Vol.  XX.  p.  ilii. 

*  Btuktn  in  Ot^rd,  and  Otier  Studiei,  p.  41. 

*  See  f^rt  Omigtrv,  Utter  60,  ^  1. 
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oat  with  a  can  in  [diuM  dnmiug,  wUch  I  iMnad  in  many  »  <kgr^ 
work  from  Albert  Ddrer";  or,  again,  a  "jrnwir  of  zoologj*"  imbiiIM 
witli  Deucalion  and  Prxmrjmia.'^  Towardi  tbe  «««iitun  vt  tiii*  Jl»ter 
•dteme  Ruskin  wrote  a  "Lecture  UX^"  mi  the  DahehJck^  guag  MM»- 
what  into  elaaii6oatioB,  and  an  ^p«mUx  entwing  into  further  -parti' 
cuUrs.  It  la  thus  impouibk  to  pUc«  *'tlM  Oivngh"  at  the  Hmd 
kctuxo,  and  it  in.  now  printed  At  the  end  irf  the  book-  AmkiB 
had  collected  much  material  £or  oontlmung  tba  wmk ;  aad  ht  re&ra 
(pp.  67  n.,  6S  )».) -to  a  ** complete  edition"  which  be  intMlded  tp  prer 
pare  with  more  elaborate  iUwitntiotu.  Thia,  however,  mw  new  iImm. 
From  the  MS.  material  a  few  noiet  we  now  taken  (^  17fi-lM). 
The  rest  is  too  iooomplete  to  be  printed,  and  much  of  the  matariAl 
otmaiats,  not  of  writing  of  his  own,  but  of  eopuBiiaicatiqin  firvcn  friwHi 
or  abstracts  by  his  secretary  from  various  books  on  binit 

The  tfiamucript  of  the  greater  part  of  the  first  lecture*  on  the 
Robin — written  on  twenty-six  sheets  of  ruled  foolscap — is  in  Mr* 
Wedderbum^s  possession,  haring  been  given  to  him  by  Raskin. 
Comparison  of  this  with  the  text  shows  that  the  lecture  was  much 
revised  and  rearranged  for  publication;  two  passages  are  here  added 
In  footnotes  (pp.  19,  SI),  and  a  page  is  given  in  facsimile  (p.  SO). 
The  manuscript  of  the  rest  of  the  book  (as  originally  published)  is  not 
known  to  the  editors,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fingments  (^  81-83 
and  §  16S  to  the  end).  These,  together  with  other  material  related  to 
Lovet  Memie,  are  now  hound  up  in  a  volume  at  Brantwood.  From 
this  source  the  lecture  on  the  Chough  is  here  given ;  it  is  put  together 
from  a  printed  proof  (headed  "Lecture  UL"),  which  is  corrected  by 
Ruskin,  and  dated  August  30,  1873,  and  from  several  sheets  of  MS. 
in  the  author's  hand  marked  "  Chough.  New  Copy."  From  the  same 
MS.  volume  the  Notes  I.-IV.  (pp.  174-188)  are  taken.  Note  V,,  on 
"  The  Myth  of  Autolycus  and  Philammon,"  is  from  the  Oxford  ledger, 
above  mentioned  (p.  184). 

The  usual  details  about  the  text  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical 
Note,  but  the  book  was  never  revised  by  the  author 

«PflOSEBMNA:" 

Ruskin's  book  on  dowers,  which  like  that  on  birds  was  never  com- 
pleted, was  published  in  Parts  between  the  years  1875  and   1886.     It 
collects  tiie  studies^  tiwughta,  and   fianciee  of  a  mudi  longer  period, 
though  many  of  them  on  the  same   sulyect  are  to  be  found  also  in 
>  See  Pot*  Clavtgwa,  Letter  87,  §  12. 
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Modem  Pamteny  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  and  in  oth«-  of  hia  booka.^ 
"1  begun  my  studies  of  Alpine  botany,"  he  says,'  "in  1842;"  bat 
other  studies  interrened,  and  the  botany  had  to  wait,  iti  turn.  Hie 
last  Toluine  of  Modem  Ptnnteri  brought  him  partly  back  to  it,  but 
not  till  1866  did  it  become  a  principal  study  with  him.'  "  I  am  work> 
ing  at  botany  and  mineralogy  with  some  success,"  be  wrote  to  Fta- 
fessor  Norton  in  August  of  that  year.  His  French  sojouni  in  1868 
gare  fresh  zest  to  the  botany,  as  may  be  seen  in  parts  in  TTu  Queen  ef 
tke  Air,  written  on  his  return,  and  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
that  he  wrote  what  became  the  fiist  chapter  of  Proserpina.  During 
his  Swiss  tour  in  1869  botany  was  still  much  in  his  mind,  and, 
though  his  call  to  Oxford  now  came,  he  still  hoped,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  find  time  to  finish  his  book  before  it  went  "off  the  boil."*  "I 
write  erery  day,  if  possible,"  he  told  Professor  Norton  in  November 
1869,  "a  little  of  my  botany.  ...  It  is  to  be  called  Cora  NivaUt, 
'Soowy  Proswpine';  an  introduction  for  young  people  to  the  study 
of  Alpine  and  Arctic  wild  flowers."  The  press  of  his  Oxford  work, 
howera,  prevented  the  book  on  flowm  being  finished  at  that  time. 
Five  years  lat^  he  once  more  took  it  in  hand,  writing  pieces  of  it, 
as  we  see  from  the  headings  to  chapters  or  sections,  sometimes  at 
Brantwood,  and  sometimes  on  his  travels  —  at  Rome,  for  instance, 
Locca,  Florence,  Knaresborou^.  Much  of  the  book  was  printed  and 
pabHshed  by  the  end  of  18T7,  when  his  illness  broke  it  off  yet  again. 
From  a  work  thus  written  in  snatches,  and  at  long  intervals  of  time, 
nothing  rety  systematic  or  complete  must  be  expected.* 

The  autobiographical  interest  of  Proserpina  is,  however,  perhaps 
the  greater  for  its  scattered  character.  The  personal  note  is  struck  in 
its  sub-title :  "  Studies  of  Wayside  Flowers  while  the  air  was  yet  pure 
among  the  Alps  and  in  the  Scotland  and  England  which  my  Father 
luiew.**  In  a  charming  chapter  (p.  451)  he  describes,  as  afterwards  in 
Profterita,  the  delights  of  travel  in  the  olden  time,  when  he  jumped 
out  from  the  carriage  to  gather  or  sketch  the  wayside  flowers.  Hb 
thoughts  in  writing  Proter^jia  were  largely  of  the  meadows  of  Clarens, 

>  See  Genenl  Index. 

■  See  hia  latroduetion  to  Proterpina,  §  8  (p.  204) ;  and  compare  hii  "  Letter 
to  k  Collq^e  Friend"  of  SeptombeT  19,  1842:  "I  g:ot  reslly  rather  fond  of  flowen 
st  Cbanioaix,  for  there  nature  uws  them  as  I  saj — not  to  deck  a  bank,  but  to 
nunt  a  mountain"  (Vol.  I.  p.  474). 

*  See  Time  mtd  Tide,  g  115  (VoL  XVIl.  p.  413). 

*  Voi  XIX.  p.  htl 

*  The  dates,  vhicli  msj'  be  collected  tJma  chapter  vii.  of  the  tecand  volome 
(pp.  4S3-4S4),  show  how  mmj  interruptions  there  were.  The  chapter  was  written 
in  1878;  revised  in  1878--1S79  (when,  as  he  mts,  he  was  nst;);  kept  till  1883; 
printed  in  I88A. 

XXV.  * 
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the  rocks  of  the  Voages,  the  glens  of  Jura,  and  the  woods  of  Montanvcrt ; 
of  the  arbret  de  JudSe,  seen  by  many  a  French  town;  of  the  wild 
lilies-of-the-valley  at  St.  Laurent,  the  gentians  at  Morez  in  the  Jura, 
the  narduusHneads  of  Vevay.  Id  those  earlier  years,  however,  though 
Raskin  loved  and  painted  the  flowers,  he  collected  no  systematic 
material.  At  a  later  time  be  began  to  study  them  more  intently. 
Nothing  was  too  small  or  too  commoD  to  attract  the  artist's  eye  in 
him.  A  passage  or  two  in  letters  to  his  father  from  Savoy  in  186!^186S 
may  be  given  as  characteristic  of  his  way  of  studying : — 

"MoRNBX,  September  l6,  186s, — I  am  much  revived  and  pleased 
this  morning  by  a  crimson  convolvulus  and  three  naaturUums  on  my 
white  breakfast-table.  I  never  saw  before  what  a  wonderful  thing 
a  nasturtium  was,  in  the  set  of  it  on  the  stalk.  .  .  .  These  four 
flowers  give  me  more  pleasure  than  I  have  in  a  whole  greenhouse; 
first,  because  I  have  not  in  them  more  than  I  can  attend  to  at  a 
time ;  secondly,  because  they  are  fresh,  pure,  and  with  the  natural 
cloud  dew  of  morning  on  them." 

"Talloires,  jipril  18,  1663. — If  either  Angelico  or  LetHiaido  were 
here  just  now,  they  would  paint  a  foreground  of  periwinkles.  It  is 
quite  new  to  me,  the  starry  lovelineu  of  this  flower.  In  masses,  mixed 
with  ivy  on  grey  rocks;  whole  beds  of  it  «8  large  as  the  roof  of  our 
greenhouse,  covering  pieces  of  broken  rock  as  large  as  the  green- 
house itself.  I  noticed  to-day  for  the  first  time  the  peculiar  windmill 
form  of  the  flower  .  .  ."  [sketchesj. 

His  botany  stood  fast  for  some  years,  he  says  elsewhere,  **at  the 
point  where  I  broke  down  in  trying  to  draw  the  sepai-ate  tubes  of 
thistle-blossom."^  1%e  opening  chapter  of  Proaerpina  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  way  in  which  Ruskin  thus  studied ;  what  he  did 
himself,  and  what  he  invites  his  readers  to  do,  is  to  look  closely  into 
common  things.     He  brings  to  them  everywhere  eyes  full  of  wonder. 

Id  1877,  when  Ruskin  was  returning  from  Venice,  Proterjnna  was 
coming  out  in  parts,  and  he  stayed  a  while  among  the  Alpine  flowers 
to  study,  catalogue,  and  draw  them.*     Extracts  from  his  diary— other 

I  Jbrr  Ctaoigera,  Letter  fil,  §  16. 

*  Uewrs.  Naweome's  Cataiogue  nf  Autograph  Letter*,  1890,  contkioed  the  fbUow- 
ing  extrsct  from  one  by  Ruikin : — 

"DoMO  d'Owou,  30(ft  Mt^,  '77. 
"Ur  DHAK  Toiwa  F^itm), — I  am  rerv  glad  to  have  yoar  letter  iaying 
7OU  liks  PriMtrjnna,  So  do  I ;  and  would  fain  work  at  it,  but  bave  had 
more  seriouit  bariness  latelj,  affecting  the  intereats  of  thousands.  I  hopo 
to  get  back  to  the  wild  flowers  for  lome  rest,  and  to  send  you  some  mote 
Prowrptna  this  summer." 
The  axttaot  was  reprinted  in  tbe  privately  issued  lUukiniana,  1B90,  part  i.,  p.  111. 
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tiuui  those  which  he  copied  out  into  the  book — will  ihow  the  kind  of 
Dotea  which  he  made: — 

"  DoHo  d'Ossola,— Torrent  Rockfoil  (FmnccBca)  bcBt.>  Found  Sftth 
Mftjr,  '77,  in  muses  like  tossed  foam,  of  pure  white,  on  the  dark 
grej  gneiss  rocks,  above  the  water&lls  to  the  north  of  Dome  d'Otsola. 
The  commonest  rockfoil  of  these  southern  Alps.  A  cluster  of  thick, 
succulent,  aloe-like  leaves  some  two  or  three  inches  long,  close 
to  the  rock,  borne  up,  dimintshing  gradually  by  the  central  virga,* 
in  a  rudely  successive  order,  tending  to  throw  itself  into  triple  groups, 
two  leaves  near  each  other,  opposite,  and  one  above,  half-way  round 
between  them,  a  branch  bearing  clusters  of  flowers,  springing  above 
each  leaf ;  itself  again  a  smaller  image  of  the  whole  flower,  having 
Uny  leaves,  it  also,  and  little  branches  shove  them  hearing  the 
flowers,  but  even  these  third-order  branches  showing  tendency  to 
bear  little  leaves  again.  The  flowers  pure  white,  not  spotted,  with 
pale  russet  calyx  and  dim  pink  stamens,  the  white  petals  little  more 
than  repetitions  of  the  green  leaves  in  general  fonn.  The  whole 
plant  more  or  less  hairy  and  glutinous;  the  hairs,  at  the  edges  of 
the  green  leaves,  changing  into  white  seiratlons  increasing  along 
the  Arabian  arch  of  the  leafs  summit — suddenly  sinking  at  its  point, 
Fig.  a  [sketch]  showing  the  structure  only,  there  being  some  eighty 
to  one  hundred  serrations  where  I  have  thirty ;  Fig.  6  [sketch]  shows 
the  twisting  power  of  the  leaf  in  profile. 

"The  number  of  blossoms  on  tiiis  plant  was  approximately  llOO- 
1  had  pulled  olf  three  of  the  lower  branches  first,  with  (by  Hugh 
AUeu's  count)  seventy  fiowers  on  them ;  then  there  remained  forty- 
three  branches  on  this  stem,  with  these  numbers  of  flowers  on 
them"  [deUils,  bringing  up  the  total  to  1105]. 

"IsBLLA,  Jtate  S. — Francesca  Dispersa.  The  meadows  here,  at 
at  least  the  rocks  among  richness  of  meadow,  full  of  it  Flowers 
scattered  at  the  ends  of  long  straggling  branches,  and  not  pret^  in 
effect;  though,  seen  close,  very  beautiful;  standing  up  jnit  like 
shuttlecocks,  petals  white  with  rich  purple  spots,  which  &de  down- 
wards and  pass  somewhat  suddenly  into  dull  yellow  towards  centre 
of  fiowers  .  .  ."  [references  to  sketches]. 

"June  €. — Francesca  Terrestris.  Among  the  moss  in  low  rocks, 
a  star  of  battledore-shaped  leaves,  which  I've  been  half-«n-hoor 
vainly  trying  to  draw." 

Tlien  comes  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Severn,  telling  of  the  vuioiis  flowov  he 
found  OD  a  mountain  ramble: — 

"SiMPLON,  ilkJvK,  '77.— I'm  in  a  Utde  better  ^irits  to-day— 
that  'War  in  the  nursery'  quite  cheered  me  up  with  the  humour 
^  i.e.,  the  best  name  for  it,  another  anggested  in  the  diary  bring  Dsw  Rockfoil 
B  p.  316. 
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of  it.  What  qoaint,  wonderful  thiogs  childten  are.  Also,  I'tc  bean 
getting  on  with  Proterjtma  ■  little — the  Alpine  flowen  jesterday  in 
the  higher  ravinei  and  paaturet  were  unspeakable.  Fancy  our  deep 
purple  meadow  orchis — jou  know  it  in  Brantwood  field — twice  as 
large  as  ours,  richer  in  colour,  and  set — on  the  average — six  in  a 
square  yard,  with  as  many  bell  gentians  between^a  mosaic  of  purple 
and  ifuU  blue! — touched  every  now  and  then  into  light  by  the  moat 
golden  of  all  golden  flowers,  the  geum  montanum  (describable  only 
aa  a  yellow  rose  growing  oh  the  ground) — this  gleaming  among  the 
purple  just  like  a  bit  of  gold  in  Byzantine  mosaic. 

"I  hate  sending  flowers  In  letters,  but  this  sprig  of  earthly- 
minded  little  beauty  who  always  looks  down,  pure  as  Aurora  all 
the  while,  cao't  surely  squeeze  out  anything  totally  ugly." 

The  next  notes  are  again  from  tbe  diary: — 

"Jwte  8. — Furred  Anemone.  In  its  perfection  an  entirely  ex- 
quisite type  of  symmetrical  hexfoil  cup,  as  severe  in  structure  as  a 
tulip,  but  more  firm  and  pure  in  line — set  in  another  cup  formed  of 
the  green  fibres  of  its  holding  lea£  These  fibres  are  dark  russet 
green,  beset  with  quantities  of  fibres  of  the  exact  texture  of  the 
finest  silky  amianthus,  these  fibres  a  lovely  fox-brown,  gleaming 
continually  into  light  out  of  shade ;  grey  at  the  base  and  casting 
brown  shadow  on  the  violet  cup  above,  which,  however,  itself  is 
browned  at  the  base.  Tbe  outer  petals,  nearly  all  violet ;  the 
inner,  white  with  violet  centres,  like  crocus.  The  interior,  white  t 
and  the  rose-like  stamens,  golden.  But  the  violet  itself  is  a  most 
mysterious  tonej  made  first  by  the  finest  possible  granulate  powder- 
ing of  purple  on  tbe  white  ground — then  over  this,  at  the  base  of 
the  petal,  minutest  granulation  of  purpl e- black ;  and  all  this  seen 
through  a  mist  of  close-set  amianthoidal  down,  palest  fox-colour 
at  base,  passing  up  into  silver-grey  so  delicate  that  it  only  makes 
the  colour  dim,  seen  in  front,  and  its  real  depth  and  even  existence 
are  only  manifest  in  the  leaf  profile.  The  interior  sides  of  the 
petals  are  smooth.  In  the  centre  of  the  stamens  is  a  pillar  of 
delicate  green  fibres;  as  the  flower  ripens,  the  stamens  wither,  and 
this  green  cluster  enlarges  into  a  mass  which  quite  fills  the  flower, 
and  rises  above  the  petals  which  darken  and  close  round  it  as 
they  fade — tbe  whole  fiower,  in  dying,  ambitious,  rising  high  above 
the  cup  of  green  branches  that  first  held  it  .  ,  ."  [references  to 
sketches]. 

"  Biuao,  Jwu  1 1  .—Rose-Star.  I  most  find  some  lovely  name  for 
this — gathered  by  Hugh  Allen  yesterday  and  brought  down  with 
us  from  high  Simplon.  The  aim  of  the  plant  is  not  grace,  but  a 
quaint    order  of   leaves  apparently   independent    and  going    in  all 
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direcH<nu,  aa  if  a  company  of  «nti  bad  auddenly  been  tunMd  into 
leaves;  or  a  nnmber  of  poople  in  a  crowd  incapable  of  getting  Into 
o^er  by  position  had  fitted  thenuelvea  in  witb  firiendl;  inlaying 
of  elbows,  locking  all  the  while  thia  way  and  that.  It  Ilea  Rat  <a 
the  gronnd,  more  like  a  sprinkled  handful  of  grains  of  com  than  a 
plant  Then  the  flowers  really  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  braaches, 
being  of  a  crisp  ctjstalline  texture,  as  if  cut  out  of  snow;  the 
consecration  of  the  state  of  a  rose  loaf  frost-bitten,  not  into  weak- 
ness, but  into  shrinldog; — if  one  could  fancy  a  rose-leaf  minute, 
first,  to  such  a  jewel  minnteness ;  and,  then,  jagged  a  little  at  the 
edges  and  candied — the  red  of  it  going  to  the  end  of  the  petal, 
as  the  red  goes  to  the  tips  of  one's  ears  in  a  frosty  morning  .  .  ." 
[sketches  a^itn]. 

With  studies  such  as  these  among  Alpine  flowers  Proserpina  combines 
the  record  of  Ruskin^s  observatioos  in  his  own  home  at  Braotwood,  or 
among  the  moors  of  the  Lake  District  and  Yorkshire.  "  No  manner 
of  temperance  in  pleasure,"  he  aaya,  "  would  be  better  rewarded  than 
that  of  making  our  gardens  gay  only  with  common  flowers.*'^  With 
some  concessions  to  himself,  who  liked  to  plant  narcissus  to  remind  him 
of  Vevay,  and  to  Mrs.  Severn,  who  is  a  lover  of  garden-flowers,  this  was 
the  pleasure  which  Ruskin  sought  in  his  grounds  at  Brantwood.  The 
house  is  terraced  above  the  hillside,  and  behind  it  the  woods  rise  sharply 
to  the  moorland.  To  cut  paths  in  the  woods,  to  make  the  moorland 
blossom,  to  lead  the  streams — these  were  among  his  constant  pleasures. 
Ilie  visitor  to  Brantwood  who  went  for  an  afternoon  ramble  with  his 
host  would  be  taken,  if  in  spring  time,  through  a  mist  of  wild  hyacinths, 
to  a  clearing  in  the  wood,  where,  at  **  Fairfield  Seat,*"  a  view  of  the  lake 
and  mountains  hursts  open;  or,  if  in  autumn,  up  to  the  moor,  bright 
with  heather  and  bracken,  and  rich  in  wild  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries. It  was  here  that  Ruskin  once  attempted  to  reclaim  a  portion 
of  the  moorland,  in  order  to  show  what  might  be  done  in  bringing 
wild  places  under  cultivaUon.  The  planting  of  com  was  his  first 
experiment,  but,  this  not  proving  successful,  the  ground  is  now  occupied 
by  fruit  trees.  Further  down  the  hill  was  a  woodland  garden,  seen 
in  the  frontispiece ;  this  was  at  one  time  his  special  resort  On  the 
upper  side  the  garden  was  enclosed  by  an  old  stone  wall,  mossy  and 
ivied;  on  two  sides,  by  a  wooden  paling: — 

"The  fenrtb  side  was  nnfenced,  but  parted  fiom  the  wood  by  a  deep  and 
steep  water-course,  a  succession  of  cascades  (unless  the  weather  were  dry, 
which   is  not  oftra  the   ease  at  Ccaiistoo)  over  hard  slate  rock.      He  used 

>  Sm  U.  sh.  Iv.  §  1,  p.  «1. 
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■ometimei  humoroiuly  to  compUin  of  the  trouble  it  cost  him  to  keep  the 
beck  clear  of  ttones,  and  he  could  deduce  yon  raany  ■  leuon  in  geology 
on  the  way  its  rivulet  filled,  nther  than  deepened,  its  bed.  .  .  .  Over  the 
bridge  and  withia  the  wood  there  were  frequent  hommockB  and  bosses  of 
rock  pushing  through  the  soil,  and  each  with  its  special  interest  of  ftm 
or  flower.     Manjr  a  visitor  must  have  recalled  or  repeated — • 

'  Who  loved  the  little  rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  the  coronet  7 '  ^ — 

wbQe  Raskin  led  the  way,  pointing  out  each  trkil  of  ivy  (convolvulus 
not  allowed  for  fear  of  stnuigliog  the  stems)  and  nest  of  moss,  u  a  gardener 
ot  the  other  species  might  point  out  his  orchids."  * 

Ruskio,  Mr.  CoUingwood  explains,  was  in  fact  more  the  landscape- 
gardener  than  the  gardener.  He  let  his  coppice  grow  until  it  became 
like  the  background  of  an  early  Italian  picture.  But  he  was  a  land- 
scape-gardener with  a  difference, "  and  in  the  old  garden  below,  though 
he  did  not  create  it,  you  can  trace  his  feeling  in  the  terraced  zigzag 
of  paths,  hedged  with  apple  and  the  cotoneaster'  which  fiourishes  at 
Coniston,  and  filled  in  with  sloping  patches  of  strawberry  and  goose- 
berry." 

The  drawings  here  introduced  (Plates  I.,  II.,  and  III.)  are  examples 
of  the  foreground  studies  which  Ruskin  made,  and  the  cabinets  of 
the  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  contain  many  other  studies  of  flowers 
and  leaves,  done  during  these  years  at  Brantwood.  Many  a  passage 
in  Proaerpina  tells,  too,  of  his  pleasure  in  the  wild  plants — the 
whortleberries,  hyacinths,  and  periwinkles,  and  other  familiar  flowers — 
that  fill  "the  clefts  and  crest  the  ndges  of  his  Brantwood  rock" 
(i.  ch.  xii.  §  1).  And  so,  too,  when  he  wished  to  study  the  ways  and 
growth  of  trees,  he  would  go  out  into  his  woods  to  collect  his  specimens. 
''I  am  going  during  my  wood-chopping,^  he  writes  to  Miss  Beever, 
"really  to  ascertain  in  my  own  way  what  8im|de  persons  ought  to 
know  about  tree  growth,  and  to  give  it  in  next  number."*  Miss 
Susan  Beever  of  the  Thwaite,  to  whom  the  letters  of  Hortui  IncUtsua 
were  addressed,  was  a  neighbour  who  was  much  interested  in  flowers, 
and  many  of  the  pages  in  that  volume  refer  to  Proserpina. 

Ruskin^s  serious  illness  in  the  spring  of  1878  interrupted  Progerpina^ 
as  it  caused  aU  other  work  to  be  put  aside ;  but  the  study  of  flowers  waa 
the  first  which  he  was  able  to  resume.     "I  want  ever  so  many  things 

*  I^m  Wordsworth's  poem  bwinniag  "MHio  fandad  what  a  pretty  right." 

■  "Ruakin's  GardaBing,"  ch.  ifl.  in  SuMn  SeSet,  hy  W.  O.  ColliagwwDd. 

■  Sea  PUte*  XXX.  sad  XXXI.  in  this  volume  (pp.  S36,  S36). 

*  Sorttu  IiKlutw,  1887,  pp.  69-W  (reprinted  in  a  Utsr  volume  of  this  edition). 
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now  from  my  roonu,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Oxford  (Brantwood, 
14th  May).  "  ^n  getting  well  into  my  plant-wwk  again,  and  miasals. 
I'm  not  oTGrworktng,  and  never  will  an;  more,  bat  the  doctors  are 
all  quite  unable  to  make  me  ouL  My  work  ia  to  me  Air  and  Water, 
and  the;  might  just  u  wdl  tell  a  rick  fish  to  tie  on  its  back,  or  a 
sick  swallow  to  catch  no  flies,  as  me  not  to  catch  what's  in  the  air 
of  passing  fancy. ***  His  flowei-bncies  pleased  without  exciting  him. 
To  his  friend,  F,  S.  £Uis,  the  bookseller,  he  wrote  that  the  spring 
flowers  were  to  be  his  models  of  behaviour: — 

"Bbantwood,  ComiTON,  LutuiBia^ 
"Maif  7lk,  1878. 

"Ht  dbar  Eexu, — I  do  not  doubt  your  being  pleased  to  hesr, 
Iran  myself,  that  I  have  once  more  dodged  the  doctors,  and  hope, 
hencefinirard,  with  Heaven's  help,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hous^— 
at  least  till  I  lose  my  wits  again.  I'm  picking  them  up  at  present^ 
here  and  there,  like  the  cock  with  the  pomegranate  grains  in  the 
ArMim  NighU;'  which  I  find  just  now  my  best  'entertainments' — 
after  the  spring  fioweis.  These  last  have  had  no  'doctoring,'  in 
iny  wood  ;  and  grow — and  do — as  they  like  exactly ;  which  I  perceive 
to  be  the  intention  of  Providence  that  they — and  I — thtmid,  and 
propose  to  follow  their  good  example  as  I  best  can.  Above  all, 
never  to  write  any  business  letters — except  when  I  want  to  buy 
books,  or  missals !  You  haven't  anything  in  that  way,  have  yoo, 
to  tcU  me  of? 

"At  any  rate,  will  you  please  at  once  set  your  Paris  agents  to 
look  out  for  all  the  copies  that  come  up,  at  any  sale,  of  Rousseau's 
BolatAjpu  with  coloured  plates,  ISOA — and  buy  all  they  can  get; 
which,  on  receiving  (if  ever  a  kind  Fon  sends  some)  you  will  please 
fiMTward  to  Allen's  forthwith,  to  be  kept  in  store  for  a  St.  George's 
Guild  school-book. 

"I'm  not  allowed  to  write  letters  by  Joan  yet  I — but  sliall  coax 
her  to  let  this  one  go,  now  It's  written;  and  am  ever 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"J.  RutxiN. 

"Mind,  this  order  for  Rousseau  is  quite  serious.  I  am  working 
on  JVoiwywa  steadily,  and  that  edition  is  out  and  out  the  best  ele- 
mentsiy  botany  existing."  ' 

^  " Reoollsctiona  of  Ruilun  at  Oxford,  Inr  'Peter,"  lo  St.  Gtoty^  vot  vi.  p,  112. 
'  Sae  "The  Story  of  the  Saeoud  Rml  Hsndioant,"  eh.  tit  In  lane's  Ar^itm 
SigUt  (toL  i.  p.  1JS7). 

*  Reprinted  from  pp.  39-41  of  8tn^  LetUn  Jrom  PrqfMWr  Rutltin  to  a  Lomdam  ■ 

>  book. 
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The  study  of  flowers  wu  one  of  KTeral  raeemblancM  between  ] 
and  RuBkin,  as  has  already  been  remarked,^  and  Raskin  lefeis  more 
than  <mce  in  Froaerpiaa  to  Roussean's  ''Letters  on  Botany."'  "I  am 
doing  fairly  good  wtu-k  on  Proserpina^  I  think,"  he  wrote  to  Profflssor 
Norton  (September  26);  and  letters  to  Dean  liddell,  a  few  weeks 
after,  show  him  planged  into  the  perplexities  oi  his  new  botanical 
nomenclature : — 

"BaumrooD,  Ccunsrcm,  LunuiBmB, 
"  lath  Nou.,  78. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Dian, — I  ought  before  to  hsve  written  you  an  official 
letter,  but  cannot,  yet — my  thoughts  on  the  matter  being  more 
than  I  can  gather  into  any  formal  compass — only  at  least  yon  ought 
to  know  the  fact,  that  I  can't  be  Professor  any  more.  My  phyndan 
has  gone  to  London  to  bear  witness  to-day  to  my  inability  to  appear 
in  a  public  court.*  I  am  atiU  less  able  to  appear — unless  with  danger 
to  myself  and  anxiety  to  others — in  any  further  official  duty  at 
Oxford. 

"Meantime,  will  you  please  help  me  with  a  word,  in  a  thing 
I'm  busy  about,  and  that  is  worrying  me.  My  new  botanical  names 
of  the  great  Floral  FamiUes  are  aQ  to  be  Greek  derivatives,  either 
in  the  form  ida  or  idet,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  myself  in 
manufacturing  them.  I  mean  the  ida  to  signify  relation  either  of 
race,  RhodoidK,  or  to  some  protecting  power,  Artemide,  and  the  da 
(Naiades,  Hesporides,  Pleiades),  groups  expressive  only  of  personal 
character  and  relation  among  the  flowers  themselves.  Will  the 
follawing  names  be  admisdble? 

Cyllenidae  (from  Mt.  C^Uene  and  Hermes). 
DionysidsK 
HelidK. 
jGsculapidse. 
VestaUdK. 
I  think  the  dew  wtU  be  all  right  if  these  are." 

"Ever  believe  me,  respectfiilly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"J.    RUSKIM." 

"Brantwood,  CkiNinoN,  LAMOASBixa. 
"Dear  Mr.  Deah, — I  am  very  thoroughly  giatcfol  for  yoor  kind- 
ness in  looking  over  these  proo6;   and   more  than  happy  in  your 

'  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  bdi. 

*  Sm  iw.  384,  475. 

*  Tha  ulwl  action  bronght  by  IVhittler,  which  oama  on  for  trial  on  Nowa^ 
her  2«,  187& 
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Indulgence  to  them.  I  felt  m  if  they  might  aeem  to  joa  only  « 
tana  of  continuous  (sntmaj  remaining  from  my  illneai;  nor  do  I 
myself  look  for  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  scientific  worid  while 
I  lire;  but  if  I  do  lire  a  few  years  more  the  collation  of  what  I 
have  systematiflcd  for  the  fint  time  in  Art  Education  with  what  I 
bad  kamed  of  natonl  science  in  pure  love  of  it,  and  not  in  ambition 
of  discovery,  will  form  a  code  of  lehool  teaching  entirely  separate 
firom  the  technical  fbmulities  of  each  several  branch  of  sdence  as 
now  panaed,  and  whieh  I  beheve  many  parents  and  children  will 
thank  me  for.  But  whether  nsefel,  or  accepted,  or  forgotten,  my 
own  health  and  peace  are  promoted  by  the  mere  ttffiA  interest 
I  take  in  the  study,  and  I  allow  no  thoughts  of  its  vanity  to  disturb 
me.  Those  drairings  of  the  heath  trees  you  promise  me  will  be 
at  nctieme  Talm.  1  am  only  just  now  really  attacking  the  question 
of  modes  of  growth  and  their  arrest,  though  I  began,  the  collection 
of  evidence  for  it  thirty  years  ago. 

"Ever  gratefelly  and  respectfully  yours, 

"J.  RusuN. 

"I  do  not  mean  'selfish'  in  the  sense  of  smUtions,  bat  that  I 
must  draw  the  bit  of  oek-bon^  on  the  table  to-day  fm*  my  own 
pleasure,  whether  anybody  else  cares  fer  the  drawing  or  not." 

Stead;  progress  with  ProserjMna  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
many  other  tasks  which  Ruskin  had  in  hand,  but  at  intervals  during 
the  next  eight  years  (1879-1886)  he  resumed  it,  and  some  passages 
which  he  wrote  in  his  note-books  (the  first,  however,  of  an  earlier  date) 
show  how,  from  time  to  time,  he  made  observations  or  wrote  pieces 
intended  for  use  in  future  numbers: — 

"Brantwood,  Aug.  IVk,  1876. — Yesterday,  found  the  anagallis* 
in  perfect  beauty  under  a  little  cascade  which  gleams  and  glitters 
down  a  rent  in  the  basalt  of  Yewdale  crag. 

"  A  cushion  of  moss,  perfectly  dark  brown  velvet,  with  warm  glow 
on  it  as  if  it  were  woven  out  of  the  sunshine  of  autumn  and  night- 
dariuiess ;  on  thu  first  set,  more  or  less  towards  the  outside  of  the 
cnshkm,  so  as  to  leave  a  dark  space  within,  crowded  clusters  of  the 
pale  sphagnum  moss  —  wreathed  together  like  little  star-fish,  not 
golden,  but  the  colour  of  green  grass  with  sunlight  on  it  Then  partly 
over  the  brown  centre,  partly  over  the  green  embroidery,  were  laid 
eight  or  nine  stars  of  sundew,  giving  it  an   entangled  netwoi^  of 

'  For  notas  on  the  Anagallis  tenella  (pimpernel),  ass  below,  p.  US. 
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rnnet;  then  within  the  sfx-nyed  croningi  of  theM,  tme  cronlets 
of  tormentilla,  very  email,  and  tanched  with  the  rednen  of  youth 
on  their  fine  edges — «nd  one  little  flower  just  lading  awsy,  one 
petal  only  left,  oaa  was  lost,  and  two  had  fallen  on  the  sundew, 
the  brightest  in  the  centre  of  a  leaf,  ao  that  I  bad  like  to  have 
described  the  sundew-leaf  as  golden.  These  three  golden  sparks 
completed  the  bright  embroidery  of  the  cushion.  Then  one  or  two 
minute  heads  of  self-heal,  with  all  the  flowers  fidlen  and  only  the 
rich  blue-msset  holdings  left ; — and  so  one  had  for  carpet-ground 
io  all :  first  the  moat  precious  brown,  touched  with  gold  and  dark 
green;  then  russet  lines  over  this,  and  finally  the  blae  of  the 
Brunella  to  subdue  the  glow,  and  yet  perfect  it  Then,  over  all  this 
eighteen  full-opened  flowers  of  the  anagallis,  and  twice  as  many 
b«ids;  out  of  the  eighteen  open  flowers,  five  or  more  were  six- 
petalled.  On  a  cushion  not  so  rich  in  embroidery,  but  in  a  more 
dewy  cleft  of  rock  just  above,  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
blossoms  in  six  inches  square." 

"Seascali,  Jwu  15th,  1881. — 1.  Geranium  RBaiuH :  with  ground 
rose.  1  begin  describing  it,  four,  morning,  after  seeing  roqr  dawn 
^sr  once,  and  nearly  full  moon  through  the  lighted  clouds ; — 

A.  Heath  colour,  nearly  crimson  in  bud,  paler  when  open,  exactly 

like  a  rose,  &ding  as  it  expands,  and  never  seen  In  perfee- 
tion  bnt  in  the  transition  from  bud  to  open  flower,  tut  in 
the  fall  open  flower. 
Thus  both  it  and  the  rose  differ,  by  infinite  delicacy  and 
evanescence,  from  common  flowers,  poppy,  draconid,  or 
even  violet  and  gentian.  Much  more  from  those  that  colour 
at  they  expand  (grape-hyacinth,  lily,  etc.). 

B.  Divine  texture,  not  bloomy,  as  a  plum  on  opaque  ground,  but 

fine-sugary  on  translucent  ground.  The  translucency  of 
the  petal  essential  in  the  subtlest  colour  of  this  kind — con- 
volvulus chiefly  I 
C  Pillar  and  stamens  all  glow  of  crimson  and  heath,  translucent, 
gradated,  with  anthers  of  limitless  interest  and  wonder, 
fading  into  just  the  Clarissa  <  stamen  of  green-grey  I !  Incom- 
parably subtle. 

D.  Petal  irregular,  folded  at  top  thus,  real  size  [sketches] ;  I  tns- 

pect  tyj^cally  b  [sketch]  in  form ;  rays,  essentially  five,  and 
reaching  seven  on  the  edge,  splendidly  translucent  at  roots, 
fading  Into  leaf  mass  as  they  thin. 

E.  Note  of  leaf  rays,  they  are   ttrmght,  and    sllveiy   in  texture, 

<  Rnikin's  nams  for  the  ^nk:  •••  below,  p.  313.    Ginlietta  is  his  uame  f6r 
polfgala:  sea  p.  461. 
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colonrlea,  nearly,  aa  well  h  truulncent,  telling  white  by 
direct  light.  (Q.  «  mienMcoptc  rod  of  green  in  the  centre, 
like  chalcedony?) 

F.  But   leaf  vcmw,   darker  purple  than    the   rest,    flower   mnch 

dependent  on  them,  reticulate  in  pointed  arches  from  enda 
of  rays.     Can't  draw  them — never  could, 

G.  Petala  lawlessly  imbricate  and  overlapping,  mostly  one  way  in 

one  flower,  all  round ;  the  whole  effect  unfinished  and  indo- 
lent, as  opposed  to  a  fine  symmetric  flower.     Bat 
H,  the  entire  colour  as  glowing  as  the  violet;    but  in  heath, 
almost  paasing  into  pomegranate   or  garnet — thus  opposed 
to  a  rose  of  the  palest  yellow  poMi^;  a  primrose  is  coarse 
and  violent  by  companion." 
"Brantwood,   SilA  Mag,   1884. — llie   summer  has  truly  come: 
three  cloudless  and  glowing  days  following  each  other  since  the  Slat, 
with  the  result  of  the  instant  and  complete  fulfilment  of  the  crisla 
of  floral  change  in  dynasty  aid  in  the  woods,  from  the  primioae  and 
hyadnth  to  the  Lyaimacfaia  and  Veronica,  on  the  wood's  moora,  fnnn 
the  primrose  and  violet  to  the  tonnentUla  and  Giulietta.     Both  tbeae 
last  flowers,  delighting  in  snoshine,  have  put  forth  all  their  strength 
at  once.     I  counted  twen^-seven  plants  of  the  Ginlietta,  just  now, 
in  two  square  yards  of  the  tawny  moorland  mos^  each  plant  with 
four  or  five  blossoms  of  the  deepest  lapis-lasuli,  set  off  against  the 
pure  gold  of  the  tormentilla  scattered  beside  them. 

"The  Lysimachia  is  in  rich  clusters  here  and  there,  sprinkled 
more  lightly  over  my  wild -strawberry  bed,  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
purple  of  the  departing  violets,  and  sometimes  with  the  sky-blue  of 
the  opening  veronica." 

Having  now  traced  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  in  which 
Proterpma  was  written,  we  may  pass  to  notice  some  of  its  character- 
istics.  In  the  first  place,  as  it  is  incomplete  and  fragmentary,  so  it 
makes  no  pretensions  to  be  authoritative.  It  was  acutely  said  of 
Rudtin,  as  he  himself  records,  that  when  he  wanted  to  learn  a  subject, 
he  began  to  write  a  book  upon  it  (p.  S16).  His  gifts  enabled  him  to 
throw  light  or  charm  around  anything  that  he  touched,  but  he  lived 
like  laorels  and  cedars,  "  mining  the  earth,  while  they  adorn  and  em- 
balm the  air"  (p.  SS5).  On  the  subject  of  botany  he  professed  to  be 
no  more  than  a  beginner  (pp.  198,  30fi) ;  he  set  himself  to  ask  questions, 
rather  than  to  answer  them  (pp.  390,  S35  n.].  His  clasaificatioa  was 
given  "always  as  tentative*^  (pp.  IS,  41S);  he  made  no  pretension  to 
be  a  system-monger  (p.  ASS).  Yet  in  other  places  he  speaks  of  his 
book  a*  containing  a  "  Systema  Proaerpiiue  "  (p.  473) ;  and  claims  that 
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it  would  give  "a  better  foucdatioD  for  the  knowledge  of  flowers  in  the 
mindB  of  young  people"  than  more  pretentioiu  treatises  (pp.  4fi6,  480). 

The  limitation  of  his  scope  explains  the  confidence  with  which, 
though  a  beginner,  he  commended  his  work  to  the  reader.  The  book 
is  not  a  scientific  treatise;  it  did  not  pretend  nor  desire  to  be  so. 
Ruskin  was  not  in  reality  so  contemptuous  of  modem  science,  as  his 
attacks  on  some  of  its  methods,  pretensions,  and  professors  might  lead 
a  hasty  reader  to  suppose.  He  was  not  so  ignorant  or  narrow-minded 
as  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  proper  place  for  the  science  which 
classifies  and  analyses,  in  accord  with,  or  in  the  efibrt  to  discover, 
origins  and  essences;  which  has  an  equal  eye  for  all  kinds  of  &cts — 
for  hidden  aspects,  latent  processes,  ultimate  causes,  as  well  as  for 
phenomena  on  the  surface.  Huskin''s  attitude  was  simply  that  this  wcu 
a  kind  of  science  which  did  not  interest  him,  and  which  he  never  pre- 
tended to  study,  but  that  there  was  another  kind  of  science  which,  for 
purposes  of  general  education,  he  held  to  be  more  important,  which 
appealed  to  him  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  and  in 
which  he  could  claim  to  give  some  light  and  leading.'  In  the  second 
Preface  to  Modem  Paintera  (ISll)  he  had  drawn  a  distinction  between 
the  botanist^  study  of  flowers,  and  the  poet's  or  the  painter's.*  Proter- 
pina  gives  us  the  botany  of  the  poet  and  the  painter. 

Ruskin's  attitude  to  some  branches  of  the  science  of  botany  is  well 
shown  by  his  horror  of  all  researches  into  the  relations  of  insects  to 
flowers.  He  had  no  patience  with  **  nasty  "  carnivorous  plants  (p.  414) ; 
and  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  his  host  de- 
scribed his  experiments  with  bees,  he  was  made  simply  miserable.'  So, 
again,  **  when  we  are  told,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are 
occupied  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  or  preparing  oxygen  for  us, 
we  begin  to  look  upon  it  with  some  such  indifference  as  upon  a  gaso- 
meter."* All  such  researches  offended  Ruskin's  artistic  sense;  he  did 
not  deny  their  importance ;  he  passed  them  by  aa  "  ugly  mysteries " 
into  which  he  had  no  desire  to  pry.  He  was  similarly  uninterested  ia 
the  artificial  cultivation  and  cross-breeding  of  plants ;  he  left  the  "  cur- 
breeding  florists"  severely  alone  (p.  439);  the  swollen  varieties  were 
coarse  alike  in  outline  and  in  colour  as  compared  with  the  simpler 
flowers  (p.  407).     It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  Ruskin's  general  point 

*  Compare  Ruskin's  seeount  of  what  he  would,  and  trouM  not,  dedra  to  find 
In  a  book  about  boM :  Fort  Chvigtra,  Letter  fil,  g  9. 

>  See  VoL  111.  p.  36. 

■  Lord  Arebuiy  recalls  tlie  incident  in  St.  (horgt,  vol.  ri.  p.  2;  and  see  a 
letter  in  Hortui  Ineluttu  (reprinted  in  ■  later  volume  of  this  edition). 

'  Medtrn  PatfOerr,  vol.  it  (VoL  IV.  p.  1S3). 
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of  view  ii  taken  by  a  living  utiit  wbo  has  devoted  much  study  to 
flowen  and  their  ways: — 

"  As  to  the  colour  and  beautj  of  flowen  being  lutended  to  serve  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  how  is  it  (writes  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie)  that 
the  ivy,  white  clover,  mignonette,  and  a  host  of  other  inconspicuous  flowers 
drav  more  bees  and  flies  round  them  than  many  brighter  and  showily 
coloured  plants  do  ?  I  do  not  believe  the  beauty  of  the  plant  has  much 
to  do  with  it;  for  bees  and  flies,  unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  have 
exceedingly  short  sights,  their  eyes  being  made  with  great  magnifying 
power  and  adapted  solely  for  close-inspection  woric.  It  seems  to  me  they 
must  be  guided  by  their  scent  instinct,  whatever  that  may  be;  the  same 
instincrt  that  leads  them  to  the  flowers  teaches  them  the  way  back  to 
their  hives.  What  I  want  to  fight  for  u  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  I 
do  not  want  to  have  any  use  attaobed  to  it,  except  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  delight  of  eyes  capable  of  seeing  that  glory.  Mere  per- 
petnation  of  species  oould  be  attained  without  all  this  elaborate  display  a£ 
beauty,  I  also  hold  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  the  blossom  is  the  culminating 
^ory  and  perfection  of  a  plant's  life — all  further  ripening  of  seed  being 
effected  during  the  plant's  decadence,  and  with  a  view  to  a  further  display 
in  following  years."' 

"nie  same  writer  notices  the  dull  and  forbidding  descriptions  of  flowen 
wMch  now  confroQt  a  reader  even  in  many  popular  books  about  botany, 
and  which  contrast  very  nnfavourably  with  the  more  graphic  and  in- 
teresting pages  of  the  old  writers,  such  as  Gerard  (often  quoted  in  this 
volame).  Here,  again,  Mr.  Leslie  ia  in  complete  accord  with  the 
aothoT  of  pToterpina.  Ruskin^s  artistic  sense,  as  that  of  a  master  In 
the  art  of  langnage,  was  offended  by  the  barbarous  nomenclature  of 
the  botanists.  He  resolutely  refused  to  read  about  a  fruit  "dehiscing 
loculiddally "  (p.  46S),  and  determined  that  his  botany  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  things  pubescent-reticulate-venose-subreniform  or 
ovate-acominate-fimbrio-denticulate  (p.  400).  He  chaffed  the  botanists 
■onndly  in  sncfa  matters — ^taunting  them  also  not  a  little  wiUi  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  knowledge.  To  say  that  the  green  of  leaves  is 
doe  to  green-leaf,  does  not  become  a  sufficient  explanation  merely  by 
translating  green-leaf  into  Greek*  (p.  SSS).  He  ridiculed  the  passion 
for  turning  every  term  into  Latin  or  Greek,  and  suggested  that  Greek 
botanists  should    repay   the  compliment   by  talking  of   Insidebomides 

*  LetWt  to  Marat,  by  Gmnie  D.   Leslie,  R.A.,  1B93,  pp.  212,  243,  246. 

■  Compsra  the  passage  in  TA«  Storm-Cloud  qf  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ij  66,  where 
hs  Mrs  that  hia  own  care  in  tfa«  cbtriM  of  words  makw  him  perbsp*  "  aomeirhst 
Burbidly  intolerant  of  caralaas  dictien,"  and  ssMtta  tiiat  "no  gooA  icienee  was 
Star  written  in  b«d  BnglUh." 
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(p.  S21)  and  Nutleafidea  (p.  818).  He  asked  why  none  of  the  botanuts 
would  tell  bim  what  sap  u.  like  answer  is,  I  suppose,  that  this  is 
still  an  unsolved  question ;  the  mechanism  by  which  the  sap  flows 
without  valves  or  forcing-pump,  apparently,  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
pelling force  remain  to  be  discovered.  Science  is  not  yet  omniscience. 
Ruskin's  criticism  of  botanical  systems  of  classificatioa  has,  I  imagine, 
this  amount  of  scientific  authority,  that  no  such  systems  can  be  any- 
thing more  than  tentative  and  arbitrary.  If  it  be  true,  as  Darwin 
showed,  that  the  tendency  to  variation  is  continuous,  and  that  Uiere  is 
thus  no  fixed  or  essential  difference  between  a  species  and  a  genus,  or 
a  genus  and  an  order,  thm  it  follows  that  principles  and  details  of 
classification  may  be  matters  of  free  choice,  to  be  judged  by  the  degree 
in  which  they  collect  instructive  resemblances,  and  by  the  purposes, 
fruitful  or  idle,  for  which  they  ore  made.  Ruskin's  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  chapter  xi.  (p.  869)  are  specially  worth  attention.  With 
Darwin  Ruskin  continued  the  friendly  relations  which  were  described 
in  a  previous  volume.^  The  two  men  were  in  some  degree  not  sym- 
pathetic Ruskin  could  not  feel  interested  in  the  insectivorous  habits 
of  plants,  and  Darwin  could  see  nothing  to  admire  in  Turner's  draw 
ings.  One  strong  bond  of  sympathy  they  had,  however,  in  love  of  the 
I^ke  country  where  Ruskin  bad  fixed  his  home.  "  Although  some 
of  Darwin's  esthetic  tastes  had  sulfered  a  gradual  decay,  his  love  of 
scenery  remained  fresh  and  strong.  Every  walk  at  Coniston  was  a 
fresh  delight,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  praising  the  beauty  of  the 
broken  billy  country  at  the  head  of  the  lake.**  Darwin  frequently 
spent  bis  holidays  in  the  Lake  country,  and  Ruskin's  diary  records 
visits  by  him  to  Brantwood  in  1879,  and  again  early  in  1881.  Ruskin 
diaffed  men  of  science,  as  I  have  said,  and  sometimes  allowed  himself 
in  passages,  destined  to  stand,  a  freedom  of  contemptuous  comment 
which  his  admirers  must  deplore.  When  be  assumed  magisterial  robes 
omniscience  became  his  foible ;  but  in  reality  he  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  own  limitations,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
masters  in  their  several  subjects.  His  letters  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
printed  in  St.  George,'  may  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion.  His 
obligations,  in  botanical  matters,  to  Professor  Oliver  are  recorded  in 
Proterjriaa  (p.  831),  though  that  distinguished  botanist  (hims^,  too,  an 
amateur  artist)  regarded  Ruskin,  I  fear,  as  a  quite  incorrigible  pupil. 
Ruskin^  book  about  Sowers  was  not  intended,  then,  to  be  "  sd^itific.*' 

>  VoL  XIX.  pp.  zliv.,  xlv.,  SfiS  n. 

*  Life  and  Lttttrt  <^  Okark*  Darvin,  vol.  L  p.  120. 

*  lUprinted  in  a  later  volnme  of  this  edition. 
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What  it  did  intend  is  partly  indicated  by  the  title,  and  by  the  motto 
<Bi  the  title-page.  Tbe  myUi  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Proaerpine 
(or  Cora)  is  a  symbol  of  the  earth-mother — at  once  tbe  origin  of  all 
life,  and  **  the  receiver  of  all  things  back  at  last  into  siloice.  And, 
therefore,  as  the  most  tender  image  of  this  appearing  and  fading  life, 
in  the  birth  and  fall  of  flowers,  her  daughter  Proserpine  plays  in  tbe 
fields  of  Sicily,  and  thence  is  torn  away  into  darkness;"'  returning, 
however,  in  each  year  from  the  under-world,  and  thus  becoming  a 
symbol  of  tbe  miracle  of  Spring.  Hence  in  his  oonaexioD  of  various 
flowers  with  Greek  mytholc^,  Ruskin  gives  the  fleur-de-lys  to  Cora, 
"it  being  quite  the  most  lovely  expression  among  plants  of  the  floral 
power  bidd^  in  the  grass,  and  bursting  into  luxuriance  in  tbe  spring."  * 
And  so,  in  this  volume,  he  connects  with  the  kingdoms,  respectively, 
of  Cora  and  Kronos  the  two  orders  of  annual  and  perennial  plants.* 
The  motto  Ruskin  took  from  the  exquisite  lines  of  Perdita  which  he 
had  noticed  in  the  second  volume  of  Modern  Paintert,  bidding  us 
observe  how  tbe  poetV  imagination  '*  goes  into  the  very  inmost  soul  of 
every  flower,  after  having  touched  them  all  at  first  with  that  heavenly 
tiniid»eas,  the  shadow  of  Proserpine's."*  The  choice  of  such  a  title 
may  be  held  to  imply  three  things,  for  Ruskin''!  titles,  as  he  says,  were 
not  arbitrary,'  but  were  selected  in  order  to  tell  those  who  bad  ears 
to  hear  exactly  what  he  meant.  First,  then,  his  study  of  flowers  was 
to  be  pursued  in  reverent  acknowledgment  of  a  living  and  informing 
spirit.  The  lines  of  Tennyson  express  what  was  Ruskin*s  attitude,  as 
be  pifdced  or  drew  a  botanical  spedmen: — 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  yon  oat  of  the  crannies, 
I  bold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
little  flower — but  ■/  I  <»iild  understand 
What  JOB  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  Cod  and  man  is." 

M  \  am  in  the  habit,"  he  explains,  "  of  thinkiBg  of  the  Greek  Ferse- 
pbone,  the  Latin  Proserpine,  and  the  Gothic  St.  Ursula  as  of  tbe 
lame  living  spirit;  and  so  far  reguUting  my  conduct  by  that  idea  as 
to  dedicate   my  book  on   Botany  to  Proserpina."'    The  feeling  which 

>  ^wwa  ^  lA*  Air,  §  II  (VoL  XIX.  p.  3M). 

*  "NotM  OD  the  Ednntiixial  Series,''^  VoL  XXI.  p.  lia 

*  8m  belgw,  p.  368. 

*  Jfodcm  Pnm/erf,  toI.  ii.  (Vol.  IT.  pp.  2S5-Z06). 

*  8m  Ariadne  FlormtiM,  g  27  [Vol.  XXII.  p.  SIS). 
■  Jbr*  Oae^era,  Letter  88,  S  ^ 
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he  chiefly  sought  to  feed  was  that  of  wonder,  in  the  presence  of  the 
workings  of  the  Spirit  <^  Life  (p.  818).  He  saw  in  the  perfect 
flower  the  crown  and  rejoicing  of  the  spirit  of  life.  When  describing  his 
childhood  among  the  Heme  Hill  almond  bloesoma,  he  says  that  **  very 
early  indeed  in  his  thoughts  of  trees  he  had  got  «t  the  principle  given 
fifty  years  afterwards  in  ProMrpina,  that  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  them 
were  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  not  the  flowers  for  the  fruit."* 
Next  it  was  the  beauty  of  flowers  that  he  meant  to  examine;  his  science 
was  to  be  of  aspects,  not  of  origins  nor  much  of  functions ;  he  wanted 
to  direct  bis  readers  to  pretty  instead  of  ugly  mysteries  (p.  £00); 
he  put  aside,  as  beyond  his  purpose,  anything  that  involved  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  (p.  4S5).  And  then,  thirdly,  he  sought  to  anociate 
the  study  of  flowers — their  modes  of  growth,  their  specialities  of  form 
and  colour — with  the  place  which  they  have  held  in  the  thoughts  and 
bncies,  the  m3'thologieB  and  the  lit^ature,  the  art  and  the  religion 
of  the  civilised  world.  Flowers,  sacred  to  Proserpine — flowers,  sung 
by  Shakespeare;  flowers,  celebrated  in  Greek  poetry  or  chosen  l^  the 
Hebrew  prophets  to  point  their  morals ;  flowers,  whose  colours  rival 
the  purple  of  the  Cssara,  or  whose  forms  suggested  types  of  architec- 
ture— these  were  the  associations  which  Kuskin  desired  his  schtdars  to 
have  in  mind  when  they  plucked  a  wayside  blossom  or  sat  down  to 
draw  a  leaf.  There  are  many  books  of  "floral  fancies,"  and  as  a  role 
they  are  among  the  most  vapid  forms  of  literature  What  distin- 
guishes Ruskin's  Proterpina  is  not  only  the  originality  of  his  own 
genius,  but  the  interweaving  of  his  play  of  fancy  with  exact  observatims 
of  natural  forms  and  the  curiously  wide  and  suggestive  range  of  bis 
associated  ideas.  A  critic  of  Ruskin — herself  a  poet  and  a  delicate 
observer — has  noted  as  a  wond«*ful  "feat  of  illusteition,  allusion,  and 
intricate  history "  the  chapter  in  ProMrpma  on  the  poppy : — 

"Ruakin's  perseveriog  eye  saw  the  poppy  confused  with  the  grape  by 
the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  the  poppy  and  the  grape  with  palm  fruit;  saw 
the  palm,  in  the  stenography  of  design,  psss  into  a  nameless  symmetrical 
ornament  and  thence  into  the  Greek  iris;  saw  it  read  by  the  Florentines, 
when  they  made  Bysantine  art  their  own,  into  their  fleur-de-lya,  with  two 
poppy  heads  on  each  side  of  the  entire  foil  in  their  finest  heraldry ;  saw, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poppy  altering  the  acanthus-leaf  under  the  chisel 
of  the  Greek,  until  the  northern  worker  of  the  twelfth  century  took  the 
thistle-bead  for  the  poppy,  and  the  thistle-leaf  for  the  acanthus  ;..,"> 

I  PraUrite,  i.  cb.  if.  §  09 ;  and  see  below,  p.  249. 
■  John  Aiukin,  by  Mn.  He^uell,  pp.  2M-2M. 
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and  so  on,  imtil  from  the  pop;^  of  our  fieldi  ve  naiii  Braitel]eBdu*B 
dome.  Proter^ma  is  rich  in  mich  paiMgea ;  but  the  plaj  of  fmcy  and 
the  wealth  of  oaaociated  ideas  are  cwnbined  with  minute  obaervation 
of  the  mote  tender  beanties  of  plant-forms  which  he  desczibefl  in  lan- 
gnage  not  le«  exquiaite  than  hi>  drawings.  The  man  of  sdenee  whom 
I  bare  quoted  above  upon  Lofoit  Meinu  has  remarked  alao^  upon  the 
ddi^itful  descriptions  in  Rnikin^s  botanical  passages;  as,  for  instance, 
tiiat  of  the  gr^ie-hyacinth  as  "a  chister  of  grapes  and  a  hive  of 
hmej  distilled  uid  compressed  together  into  one  small  boss  of  celled 
and  beaded  blue**;'  or  this,  of  the  poppy,  "a  burning  coal  fallen 
from  Heaven's  altars"  (p.  258). 

Ijbe  habit  of  associating  one  study  with  another  was  one  of  Buakin's 
leading  priaciplea  in  education.  Proserpina  may,  in  one  aspect  of  it, 
be  deaeribed  as  a  series  of  drawing-lesscms  in  Sowers.  The  author's 
art-kwona  were  to  be  in  omnpanionship  with  his  school-book  on 
flmrcas.*  Ilw  reader  was  "to  associate  his  study  of  botany,  as  indeed 
all  otber  studies  of  visible  things,  with  that  of  painting"  (p.  89S> 
fiat  it  was  also  to  he  a  grammar  of  botany  for  general  students, 
as  i^iyHngniahwH  from  scientific  specialists.  For  such  students  he  cared 
only  to  describe  varieties  which  could  easily  be  found,  and  to  discuss 
qnaiitiea  which  were  discoverable  on  the  surface.  His  point  of  view 
is  riiown  in  nothing  better  than  the  new  system  of  classification  and 
nomeselatore  which  he  proposed  and  in  port  adopted.  Tlis  was  to 
be  foonded,  first,  on  obvious  (not  latent)  resemblances  between  plants; 
and,  aeomdly,  upon  connexions  with  the  tbouf^ts  and  histories  of 
BKO.  His  object  was  "to  associate  in  our  memory  the  flowers  whidi 
truly  neemUe,  or  fondly  companicm,  or,  in  time  kept  by  the  signs  of 
BeorVmi,  succeed,  each  other;  and  to  name  them  in  some  historical 
oonBezion  with  the  loveliest  fancies  and  most  helpful  faiths  of  the 
ancestral  world"  (p.  4S6). 

Be  did  not  carry  his  sdieme  very  &r,  and  sometimes  himself  forgot 
his  frwn  classification  (p.  474);  also  he  retouched  it  as  he  went  along 
(p.  480).  He  hoped  that  young  scholars  would  find  it  easier  to  learn 
Uie  new  names  than  he  found  it  to  forget  the  old  ones  (p.  4S8  n.). 
A  new  system  is  hardly  likely  to  be  adopted  unless  it  be  complete,  and 
Ruskin's  ** grammar  of  botany"  will  remain  for  use  in  his  "island  of 
Barataria.'"  *     Yet,  fragmentary  as  his  essay  in  classification  is,  to  many 

■  Lord  Avabnry,  in  j8t.  0«orge,  toI.  t1.  p.  15. 

^tke  Air,  §  83  ^ol  XIX.  p.  374).     For  othar  refersoees  to  tlia  flower, 


■  Qutm 
m»  Mow, 


,  Lrttor  69,  I 
*Sm  A  JoaM  JBotr,  §  6ff  (Vol.  XVL  p.  BO). 
zzv.  d 
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readers  of  Proserpina  the  comnion  flowers  of  England  and  the  Alps 
wilt  receive  some  fresh  si^ificance  from  the  pretty  oamea  which  Ruskin's 
fancy  fonnd  for  them,  as  it  played  around  their  forms,  their  uses,  and 
their  Bsaociations.  And  few  readers,  I  think,  will  aay  that  the  author 
does  not  l^tlfil  in  this  book  the  promise  which  he  made  at  the  outset: 
namely,  that  it  should  at  least  be  his  own,  and  readable  (p.  216) — 
readable  alike  for  its  original  play  of  thought  and  fancy,  and  for  its 
"honest  English,  of  good  Johnsonian  lineage,  touched  here  and  there 
with  colour  of  a  little  &a&  or  Elizabethan  quality ""  (p.  4S0). 

At  a  later  date  Ruskin  projected  yet  another  manual  of  botany, 
on  simpler  lines  than  those  followed  in  ProMrpina.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  waste  of  "exquisite  original  drawings  and  sketches  of  great 
botanists,  now  uselessly  lying  in  inaccessible  cupboards,"  and  he  wanted 
to  see  them  utilised  to  illustrate  simple  handbooks  of  wild  flowers, 
"regardless  of  any  but  the  most  popular  names,"  but  "teaching  chil- 
drai  the  beauty  of  plants  as  they  grow,  and  their  culinary  uses  when 
gathered."^  In  1887  he  made  an  experiment  in  this  sort  with  a  class 
of  the  school  children  at  Coniston,  as  described  in  Chritf*  Folk  in  the 
Apenmne*  It  seems  to  have  been  in  connexion  with  this  class  that 
he  wrote  a  few  pages  of  "Children's  Botany,''  in  the  form  of  questioii 
and  answer,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  The  Ethia  qf  the  Dutt.  The 
pages  are  bound  up  at  Brantwood  with  the  notes  for  Proterpinay  but 
these  "Institutes  of  Botany"  (as  some  of  the  pages  are  beaded)  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  make  them  worth  printing.  It  will  be  remem- 
bei'ed'  that  Ruskin  at  one  time  intended  to  issue,  in  addition  to 
Proserpina  (which  was  more  especially  devoted  to  flowers)  a  series  of 
reprints  from  Modem  Painters,  collecting  passages  in  that  book  dealing 
with  trees.    An  undated  letter  to  his  publish^  refers  to  this  scheme : — 

"1  think  the  re-lssae  in  parts,  with  good  ma^ns,  highly  desir- 
abte;  but  for  real  illustration  of  my  present  books,  it  is  absolutely 
necesssiy  I  should  add  photognphs  from  my  drawings,  or  from  tlie 
real  things  (capitals,  etc.).  Only  so,  can  I  at  all  give  the  body  of 
my  accumulated  materials.  .  .  .  The  etching  you  send  me  is  fa 
nice  state,  and  I  shall  use  it,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  Strength  <rf 
Old  Pine,  the  Villeneuve,  and  some  more — Dryad's  Crown  especially 
— for  the  illustrative  part  connected  with  botany  of  Modem  Paxnieri. 

■  For*  CSavifitra,  Letter  94,  |  20. 

•  Chaptsr  iv.  ('^The  Nun's  School  in  Florence"). 

>  See  Vol.  Hi.  p.  xlix 
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I  sImU  add  MMiie  new  ehaptera  to  the  old  onei,  on  the  botany  of 
the  Conifene,  and  call  the  whole  something  in  connectioa  with  the 
Forest  Cantona." 

Notes  on  the  Conifene  are  among  Ruskin's  papers,  but  these  also  are 
too  alight  and  acrappy  for  publication. 

A  part  of  the  manuscript  of  Proserpina  is  preserved  at  Brantwood. 
This  includes,  of  volume  i.,  Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  XL,  XII.,  and  the  first 
Index,  and  of  volume  ii.,  Chapters  III.  (a  small  portion  only),  IV.,  aod^ 
Vtn.  There  have  also  been  found  in  print  "  Chapter  X.  Of  Caprice 
in  lowers,"  and  "Chapter  XL  Of  Wildness  in  Flowers"  (with  part 
of  the  MS.X  "Chapter  XII.  Myrtilla  Pretiosa''  (unfinished),  and 
"Chapter  XUI.  Anagallis  Tenella"^  (also  unfinished).  How  is  also 
a  large  quantity  of  notes  intended  for  use  in  the  continuation  of  the 
second  volume ;  the  notes  are  partly  in  print  (for  Ruskin's  convenience, 
not  as  being  ready  for  publication)  and  partly  in  manuscript.  The 
two  additional  and  finished  chapters,  mentioned  above,  are  now  included 
in  the  book;  while  the  unfinished  two,  and  some  of  the  notes,  are 
printed  in  an  appendix. 

A  page  of  the  MS.  is  given  in  facwmk  (p.  286),  and  a  few  notes 
are  taken  &om  it  («.£-.,  pp.  286,  295,  S66,  499,  £00).  Ruskin's  copy 
of  the  book  at  Brantwood  contains  a  few  notes  and  corrections  (see 
pp.  %19  n.,  220  ».,  289  n.). 

With  r^ard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fea4,  the  two  additional 
chapters  are  printed  at  the  end  of  volume  ii.,  Ruskin's  final  observations 
being  transferred  to  the  conclusion  of  them  (p.  585  n.).  A  few  minor 
reairangem^its  are  described  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (p,  194). 
Tlie  Indices,  made  by  Ruskin  himself  and  hitherto  printed  at  the 
Old  of  volume  i.,  are  now  given  at  the  end  of  volume  ii.,  the  flowers 
mentioned  in  the  latter  being  added  to  the  lists.  The  references 
have  also  been  made  more  complete. 

Of  the  tSuriniMoTW  in  this  volume,  the  plates  are,  with  the  few 
(xceptions  specified  in  the  List  (p.  xiii.),  from  drawings  by  the  author. 

One  of  these  exceptions  is  the  frontispiece,  which  is  reproduced  by  the 
three-colour  process  from  an  oU-picture  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  R,I. 
ft  shows  the  woodland  garden  at  Brantwood — one  of  Ruskin^s  favourite 
haonts,  as  we  have  seen — tHi  a  sunny  day  in  spring. 

"Hie  plates  given  in  this  Introduction  are  of  studies  made  at 
Brantwood  by  Raskin.    TIiue  we  have  the  "Brantwood  Tliistle"  (I.), 
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a  duLiacterUtic  example  of  his  stodia  of  foregraond-detul ;  a  stndy 
of  "  MoflB,  Fen,  and  Wood-aoirel "  (II.),  another  example  of  the  same 
kind;  two  atudiea  of  "Frost-bitten  Saxifrage,"  dated  "81  Dec.  *74, 
Brantwood"  (III.),  of  which  the  lower  one  repeats  and  enlarges  a 
portion  of  the  upper.  This  plate  was  prepared  for  Pmter^aa,  but 
has  not  hitherto  been  published.  The  drawing  of  the  thistle  is  at 
Brantwood;  that  of  "Moss,  Fern,  and  Wood-sorrel"  is  in  the  Ruskin 
Museum  at  Sheffield;  it  is  in  violet  on  grey  paper  (SJxlO).  Mr. 
William  White,  in  bis  Prmcipks  qf  Art  a>  lUuatraUd  in  the  Sutkin 
Mu»eum  (p.  5SS),  appositely  cites  one  of  Ruskin^  early  verses  in  con- 
nexion with  this  drawing: — 

"Give  me  a  broken  rock,  a  little  moM, 

A  bsrbeny-tree  with  fixid  branches  clinging,-— 
A  strcMn  that  clearly  at  its  bottom  shows 

The  poUsbed  pebbles  with  iU  rifles  ringing;— 
These  to  be  placed  at  Nature's  sweet  dispose. 

And  decked  with  grass  and  £ow«n  of  her  bringing; — 
And  I  would  (uk  no  more;  for  I  would  dream 

Of  greater  things  associated  with  these  .  .  . 
For  Nature's  woik  is  lovely  to  be  seen; 

Her  finished  part,  as  finished  whole,  will  please."^ 

Raskin  showed  the  drawing  at  the  Prout  and  Hunt  Exhibition  of 
1879-1880  (No.  118),  in  illustration  of  the  sculpturesque  forma  of 
common  wayside  plant  growth,  in  relation  to  wood  and  stone  carving : 
until  ardiitecta  are  "absolute  masters,"  he  says,  "of  sculptural  surface, 
founded  on  natural  forms,  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  any  good 
work,  in  any  school."*  I^is  is  one  of  several  studies  in  which  Raskin 
practised  what  he  preached  in  71u  Elements  of  Drawing.  "  AU  banks," 
he  there  says,  "are  beautiful  things,  and  will  reward  work  better  than 
lai^  landscapes ; '"  and,  again,  "  Make  intimate  friends  of  all  the  brooks 
in  jour  neighbourhood."'  Of  this  particular  study  Mr.  White  well 
observes  that  "the  amount  of  actual  drawing  in  it,  although  it 
appears  to  be  very  minute  is  not  really  so,  the  fineness  of  the  delicate 
outline  of  the  weeds  being  only  suggested  by  dexterous  touches,  and 
not  in  reality  drawn.  All  the  work  of  the  great  artists,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  shown,  was  performed  in  this   manner" — distinct  enon^  as  to 

>  Vol.  II.  pp.  411-U2. 

*  Vol.  XIV.  p.  430.    C«mp«»  ImAmw  on  AreUteetun  tmd  PaiiiKmg,  VoL  XII. 
p.  93. 

•  Vol  XV.  pp.  100,  110. 
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genenl  intent,  bat  with  mi  element  of  indiitiiictiieaB,  myiteiy,  lug^ 
gestitm  in  manipalatiM].' 

The  plates,  now  introdaeed  into  Lov^i  Meiniey  an  exunplee  of 
Riukin^s  studies  of  birds,  llie  one  placed  ac  fronttapiece  to  that 
book  (IV.)  it  of  the  "Pelecanos  CriBpui";  this  study  of  a  pelican  is 
one  of  a  large  number  of  different  birds  which  Ruiiiin  made  tima  life 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Two  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford 
Collection  (Rudimentary  Series,  Nos,  189,  19S).  The  drawing  is  at 
Biantwood  (pencil  and  white  on  grey  paper,  6}  X  9). 

Hie  next  plate  (V.)  is  made  from  Ruskin'i  studies  of  peacock's 
feathers;  it  shows  a  breast  £eather  of  the  natural  size,  and  two  de- 
tacbed  rays  of  the  same  feather  magnified  five  times.  The  drawings 
are  in  the  Raskin  Museum  at  Sheffield  (water-colour).  The  breast- 
feather  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Fort  Clavigera  (Letter  60,  §  6), 
and  in  some  of  the  letten  in  Hartut  Incbuut.  Ruskin  made  a  great 
many  studies  of  this  kind,  and  took  infinite  pains  with  them.  It 
was  on  such  studies  with  the  pen  or  brush  that  the  analysis  of  the 
exquisite  structure  of  feathers,  which  is  to  he  found  in  his  books,  was 
based.  The  reader  may  be  referred  in  this  volume  to  pp.  85  teq,; 
to  TVie  Laws  qf  Fisole,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  397  leq.  \  and,  in  a  later  volume, 
to  the  lecture  on  "  Birds,"  delivered  at  Oxford  during  Ruskin^s  second 
Professonhip. 

Tbe  drawing  shown  on  the  next  plate  (VL)  is  of  the  Avocet  {fit' 
carvirottTa  avocetta).  The  engraving  was  made  by  Mr.  Hugh  Allen 
from  a  photograph  of  the  drawing.  "  Young,  real  size "  is  written  by 
Raskin  (m  the  drawing.  Tbe  avocet  is  one  of  the  wading  birds 
(GraBaioresi),  allied  to  the  Snipes  and  Stilts,  specially  distinguished  by 
its  flexible  upturned  beak.  Gould  ^ves  an  interesting  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  beak  is  used : — 

"Those  who  have  seen  a  stork,  or  a  crane,  take  a  worm  or  a  fixig  by  the 
tips  of  its  long  mandibles,  end,  with  an  upward  movement  of  the  head, 
drop  It  into  its  throat,  will  have  a  good  idea  of  tbe  sctJons  of  the  avocet 
when  It  has  captured  a  small  shrimp,  a  marine  inaect,  or  any  other  object 
upon  which  It  lives ;  and  will  at  once  perceive  that,  with  such  a  peculiarly 
formed  beak,  it  could  not  feed  In  any  other  manner.  .  .  .  How  much  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  bird  so  attractive  In  Its  general  appeatanee,  and 
so  sfognlar  in  its  form  as  tbe  avocet,  should  be  neariy  extirpated  from  our 
iilsnd !  Tet  sach  is  onhappU;  the  case ;  for  although  it  was  formerly 
■bondant,  it  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  .  .  .  Most  wantonly  has 

I,  vsi  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  SOv  81). 
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the  avocet  been  shot  down,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pretence  that  its 
feathen  were  suitable  for  making  artifidal  flies  (which  they  are  not),  or  for 
the  chance  of  sale  in  the  London  market  as  an  article  of  food."  > 

A  note  by  R.  C.  Leslie,  among  Ruskin's  papers  rannected  with  Love's 
Meinie,  refers  to  such  extenninatioo : — 

"  A  flock  of  about  twenty  of  these  very  rare  birds  (avocets)  came  here 
(Southampton)  in  January  1881 ;  they  were  very  tame,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  I  fear  most  of  them  were  shot  in  consequence.  I  saw  five  or  six 
of  the  flock  in  one  bird-stnffer's  here." 

Hiere  are  sketches  of  the  bird  by  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  in  the  Sheffield 
Museum.' 

Hie  next  two  plates  (VII.  and  VIII.)  were  issued  by  Ruskin  with 
the  seventh  part  of  Deucalion.  They  "were  engraved,"  he  explained, 
"for  illustration  of  beak-structure  in  Love's  Meinie;  but  may  be  of 
some  present  use  here;  and  are  better  printed  than  l3ring  by  to  rust." 
They  were  thrown  into  DeucaHon  only  because  Ruskin  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  continuing  Love''*  Mamie;  in  this  edition  of  the  Wwkg 
they  are  transferred  to  their  more  appropriate  place. 

We  now  come  to  the  plates  in  Proserpina.  Tleae  comprise  the 
twenty  plates  issued  by  Ruskin  with  that  book,  together  with  three 
now  introduced.  Ruskin  and  his  engravers  took  great  pains  with 
these  plates,  which  he  designed  not  merely  to  illustrate  his  text,  but 
also  to  serve  as  drawing  copies  (pp.  SOd,  S89,  536) ;  they  were  separately 
issued  for  that  purpose  (p.  193). 

The  first  (IX.)  is  of  Common  Heath,  "Blossoming — and  Stricken 
in  Days";  Ruskin  explains  on  p.  371  why  be  selected  the  subject  for 
frontispiece  to  Proserpina. 

The  next  plate  (X.)  is  one  of  a  series  (XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  and 
XXI.  being  the  others)  of  woodcuts  by  Arthur  Burgess,  of  which 
Ruskin  noted  the  educational  purpose  by  lettering  them  as  "Line- 
study  I.,  IL,"'  and  so  on.  The  pen-^lrawing  by  Ruskin,  from  which  the 
first  Line-study  is  engraved,  was  in  Mr.  William  Ward's  posses- 
sion; an  impression  of  the  woodcut  is  in  the  Oxford  Art  Collection 
(Educational  Series,  No.  16).  Line-studies  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  (Plates 
XVin.-XX.)  are  reduced  copies  from  Flora  Danica;  the  sabjects 
are  all  intended  to  illustrate  "the  foliation  of  annual  stems"  (p.  816). 

>  BMi  <^  Ortai  BriUiin,  vol.  l*..  No,  «£. 

■  Sea  also  Roakia's  nota  on  Bewick's  BMi  (vol.  iL  f.  168). 
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line-study  V.  (p.  818)  ia  from  a  pen  drawing  by  Riuldn,  now  in  the 
collecticHi  of  Mrs.  Cnniiflfe. 

Plate  XI.  is  an  engraving  by  Mr.  G.  Allea  (especially  praised  by 
Boalcin ')  of  the  anthor^s  study  of  a  Laurel  Leaf,  seen  underneath  and 
in  profile.  The  study  is  No,  9  in  the  Educational  Series  at  Oxford, 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  tiie  collection  Ruskin  notes  its  use  as  a 
drawing  copy  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  68).  The  study  is  given  |in  ProaerpiMa 
as  the  "central  type  of  leaves,"  or  the  ApoIIine  type,  as  he  calls  it 
(p.  2»8). 

Tlie  next  two  [dates  (XIL  and  XIIL)  again  serve  the  author's 
double  porpoae.  Tliey  are  examples  of  "two  difierent  methods  t^ 
drawing,  both  useful  according  to  character  of  subject '"  (p.  S89);  they 
also  illustrate  the  text,  as  examples  of  what  be  calls  "states  of  adver- 
sity" in  leaves  {ibid.).  **I  am  immensely  delighted  with  these  plates,'" 
wrote  Ruakin  to  Mr.  Allen  (March  2S,  1S74X  "coming  to  them  with 
a  fresh  eye.     The  Thistle  leaves  are  perfect." 

Plate  XIV. — engraved  by  Mr.  Hugh  AUm — has  not  hitherto  been 
puUished.  It  is  from  a  drawing  made  by  Ruskin  in  Malham  Cove, 
of  Geranium  Luddutn  and  Herb  Robert,  and  referred  to  in  the  text 
(p.  S9S).  Ruskin  in  a  letter  in  Hortut  Inchtntt  (November  21,  1878) 
refers  to  the  study  as  just  the  drawing  that  nobody  but  himself  could 
have  made — "nobody!  because  it  means  ever  so  much  careful  watching 
of  the  ways  of  the  leaf^  and  a  lot  of  work  in  cramp  perspective 
besides." 

Plate  XV. — engraved  by  Mr.  George  Allen — ^ie  also  new.  It  is  of 
the  Knapweed,  a  plant  which  lives  in  the  company  of  thistles,  and  is 
therefore  introduced  in  Ruskin's  chapter  dealing  with  them. 

The  next  plate  (XVI)— the  Waste  lliistle,  drawn  to  illustiate 
"occult  spiral  action" — is  described  in  the  text  (p.  S09). 

Plate  XVII.  is,  again,  a  new  plate,  engraved  by  Mr.  George  Allen, 
from  drawings  by  Ruskin  of  the  daisy. 

The  remaining  plates  have  all  appeared  before,  and  are  all  described 
or  referred  to  in  the  text;  the  placing  of  some  of  them  has  been 
altered  in  this  edition  (see  p.  198).  Ruskin  again  notes,  in  the  case 
of  the  last  two,  that  they  were  intended,  not  only  to  illustrate  the 
text,  but  also  to  serve  as  drawing  copies  (p.  536).  Similarly  with 
regard  to  Plate  XXIII.  ("Contorta  Purpurea")  he  says  in  The  Lam 
<f  Fitde  that  it  was  engraved  in  a  particular  way  in  order  to  serve 
as  an  example   of  the  method   by  which  the  colour  of  a  flower  and 

1  See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  110  (No.  ») 
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teztve  of  a  leaf  may  both  be  soggeated  (Vol.  XV.  p.  480).  "This 
orchis  plate,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  AIIbd  (Septemb^  90,  18T7),  "is  not 
only  oar  beet,  bat  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  d<Hie  oa  steel. 
It  cannot  be  bettered  (so  fiu-  as  we  either  of  us  have  tried  to  go): 
yoH  have  dime  all  that  could  be  done,  and  I,  as  mncJb  as  could  be  done 
in  a  givoi  tim&" 

The  woodcuts  are  (with  the  few  exceptions  stated  in  the  list,  p.  xvi.) 
by  Arthur  Buigess,  to  whose  ** consummate  skill"  Huskin  bears  testi- 
mony (p.  SOS). 

'Ihc  iUustratifms  in  this  volume  are  fairly  representative  of  the  variety 
and  range  of  Ruskin'a  artistic  studies  in  botany,  but  the  reader  who 
desires  to  be  acquainted  with  their  full  extent  ^ould  visit  the  Oxford 
Collection.* 

E.  T.  C. 

>  See  the  index  in  VoL  XXL  pp.  ^1-322. 
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[B»Mafrafkieml  JVM*.— Ilia  contwiU  of  th«  voIaiM  called  Xow'«  JMim  w«n 
in  put  d«Iif«i«d  u  Iwtnrw  at  Oxfotd.    TliMe  wara  anBoanMd  (Unimnilf 
GmMtte,  Harcfa  i,  1B73)  m  "Tliraa  Lacturaa  on  Enfliah  and  Oraek  Biirda 
aa  tbe  Soliiecta  irf  Fine  Art."    Tbar  wars  dalivarad  aa  foUowa  :^ 
LeetDM     L  "Tha  Robin,"  Marali  IS  and  20. 

„         ii.  "Tfaa  Swallow,"  May  2  and  S. 

„        iii.  "The  Chougli,"  Maj  9  and  12. 
The  aecond  lecture  ma  alao  delivered  at  Eton  College,  in  two  inrtabnenta, 
on  Ma;  10  and  Maj  17,  1873.    The  lecture  on  the  Chough  ia  now  for  the 
fint  tinM  pnUiahed.    Lecture  iiL  in  the  printed  Tolnme,  on  the  Dabchieka, 
waa  never  delivered. 

Tbe  Etim  lactora  ii  briefly  noticed,  though  not  reported,  in  tbe  Eton 
CdOtfi  Ckrwtteh  <tf  May  IS  end  June  4  (pp.  756,  7(Q}.  Id  a  eop;  of  Smmm 
oatf  Zifiw,  preeented  bj  Rusldn  with  other  of  hie  booka  to  the  Schod 
library,  there  ia  the  Ibllowing^  letter  referring  to  the  lectore : — 

"  CoBPci  Cbubti  Collbo^  Oxvom, 

laa  jfey,  ini. 

"Dkar  Mb.  BnowNiMB,— I  ipoke  with  verj  literul  truth  when  I 
told  the  boja  1  had  never  been  ao  much  helped  bj  anything  a*  by  their 
aympathy  with  me,  and  pleasure  in  what  I  tried  to  ahow  them ;  and 
they  have  eocouraged  me  to  do  what  I  aeldom  venture — to  aak  their 
acceptance  of  the  aeriea  of  my  revised  books,  whleh  I  am  now  pnbliah- 
ing,  if  with  the  permisrion  ot  the  Provott  and  mutera,  they  may  be 
placed  in  tbe  Library  of  the  Utorary  Sodety.  1  have  desired  my 
publisher,  theralbra,  to  send  to  you  the  five  volumes  at  preaent  pub> 
lisbed,  together  with  the  inaugural  lecturea  given  at  Oxford,  and  if 
yoa  would  be  so  kind  as  to  preaent  them  to  the  society  from  me,  it 
will  give  me  more  pleaanre  than  any  houonr  done  my  books  yet. 

"And  whatever  I  can  do  in  any  other  way  to  be  of  any  use  to  th)) 
•cbool  sball  alwaya  be  at  !ta  mastara'  command. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Hr.  Browning, 

"Ever  Uthfiilly  yours, 

"J.  RusuN. 

"  The  woodenla  from  Bn^maier  may  be  of  some  nee  aa  oopies  ftor 
pen  diawing.  Hey  are  tlie  finest  things  in  black  and  white  line,  for 
practice,  that  I  know." 

The  volume  wm  fint  pnhliahed  in  three  parU  (1873-1B81). 

Part  I.  (1878).~The  tiUo-pago  i^  thU  part  was  as  fbllowa :— 
Love's  M^ie.  |  Lectures  |  on  |  Oreek  and  English  Blrda.  |  Given  before 
tbe  Unlverrity  of  Oxford.   |  By  )  Jobn   Raskin,   LL.D.,  {  Houorary 
Student  of  Christebureh,  and  Slade  Professor  of  Rne  Art.  |  Lecture  I. 
The  Robin.  |  G.  Allen,  Heathfield  Cottage,  Keaton,  Kent.  |  18731 
Octavo,  pp.  41.    Htle-page,  pp.  1-2 ;  imprint  on  the  reverse,  "Printed  by 
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Wtlioa  and  HsmU,  London  mai  AjlMbury."  Advic*  (hare  p.  11),  pp.  3-4. 
Vtetan  L,  pp.  JS-41. 

Iwued  on  Jnljr  24,  1873,  with  cut  adgea,  in  papar  wrappan  of  ■  pale 
gnj  coloor,  with  the  title-p>g«  («iicloMd  in  >  doable-ruled  fnme)  repro- 
diLMd  upon  the  iront,  with  the  addition  of  the  roae  aboTa  the  pnbUaher'a 
imprint,  and  "iVee  One  Shilling"  below.     1000  copiea. 

A  aacond  edition  of  thia  part  (1000  eapiea)  waa  iaaoed  in  April  1883. 
TIm  worda  "  Second  Edition  "  were  on  the  title-page  of  the  part.  No  altera- 
tion wet  made  in  the  text    A  third  edition  (ICO)  was  iaaned  in  1892.. 

Part  IL  (1873).— The  title-page  waa  the  nne  aa  in  Part  I.,  except  for 
the  anbstitaUon  of  the  worda  "Lectare  II.     The  Swallow." 

OcUto,  pp.  It. +  43-83.  Title-page  and  Advice,  pp.  i.-ir.  Lectnre, 
pp.  43-83. 

Inued  in  Angast  1873,  with  cat  edgea,  in  wrappen  b«  before. 

A  tecond  edition  of  thia  part  alnj  (1000  copies)  was  iwued  in  1883, 
again  without  altenlion  in  the  text.  The  words  "Second  Edition"  were 
added  on  the  title-page.    A  third  edition  (200)  waa  iaaned  in  18&2. 

Part  III.  (1881).— The  title-page  of  this  part  waa  aa  follows :—  ' 

Lore's  Meinie.  [  Lectures  |  on  |  Greek  and  English  Birds.  |  B^  |  John 
Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and 
Honorary  Fellow  of  |  Corpns  Christi  Collie,  Oxford.  |  Lecture  IIL 
The  Dabehiehs.  |  Geo^^  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1881. 

UctaTo,  pp.  ir. -I- 85-10fi.  Title-page,  pp.  L,  iL  ;  imprint  on  the  reverse, 
"Hazall,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesburj."  Ust  ot 
birds  noticed  in  the  lecture  (here  p.  10),  p.  ir.  Lecture,  pp.  8^168. 
Appendix,  pp.  169-19S.  The  twelve  preliminary  pages  for  volume  i.  (see 
below)  were  also  given  with  this  part,  and  they  were  used  in  binding  up 
copies  of  all  editions  in  the  octavo  form,  Collectors  should  thus  note  that 
the  volume  title-page  .with  the  date  1881  does  not  prove  the  Tolnme  to  be 
of  the  first  edition. 

laaaed  In  November  1881,  with  uncut  edgea,  in  paper  wrappers  of  a 
buff  colour,  with  title-page  (enclosed  in  a  douUe-mled  frame)  reproduced 
upon  the  front,  with  the  rose  a«  before,  and,  below  the  publisher's  imprint, 
"Price  Helf-a-Crown,"    2000  copies. 

The  paragraphs  were  numbered  consecutively  aa  far  aa  §  111,  but  the 
nnmbering  then  ceased. 

^rt  IV.  with  two  pistes  was  advertised  as  in  preparation,  but  the 
announcement  was  anbeequently  withdrawn,  and  no  more  of  the  intended 
ttook  WIS  issued. 

The  separate  parts  thus  enumerated  formed  volume  i.  for  purchasers 
to  bind  np.  The  collation  of  the  volume  thus  bound  is  as  follows ; 
Half-title,  pp.  i.-ii.  Title-page  (as  here  printed  on  the  preceding  leaf), 
pp.  iii.-iv.  (imprint  on  the  reverse,  "Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Printers, 
London  and  Aylesbury."  Preface  (here  pp.  13-lS),  pp.  v.-ix.  Contents 
(hero  p.  e),  pp.  xi.-iii.  Lectures,  pp.  S>-168.  A^wndix,  ] 
Headlines  as  in  this  edition. 
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Varia  lecMottei.— There  are  no  rariationa  of  text  to  record,  except  that 
ID  the  preaent  edition  a  few  roiatakei  have  been  corrected.  In  §  3  an 
•rnuMona  reforence  to  Ariadite  FlortTtiina  (added  in  the  Small  Edition)  baa 
been  eorreetad.  In  §  30,  line  6,  the  Snudt  Edition  miaprints  "had"  for 
"have."  §  112,  line  22,  "Irene"  in  previous  editions;  reference  to  tbe 
tnagaaine  cited  by  Ruakin  shows  that  the  actnal  name  was  "  Irma."  In 
§  148  (sixth  line  from  bottom  of  p.  142)  "fifth"  is  here  a  correction  for 
"third."  In  §  149,  "Maronette"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  for 
"  Haronette " ;  and  (fourth  line  from  end)  "lUolo"  Is  here  a  oorreetion 
for  "Piolo."] 
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Names  of  the  birds  noticed,  according  to  the  author's  system,  with 
reference  to  the  sections  of  the  text  and  the  Appendix  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  their  more  melodious  scientific  nomenclature :  ^ — 


Seat. 

S*>t. 

I. 

BMn  BtdbrtoMl            Text    1  Kqq. 

App.  Ul 

I!. 

HouM  Svaihw 

,     41  WM. 

„      142 

HI. 

Sirundo  Moitattiea. 

iiarOtt 

»      1« 

IV. 

Hinmdo  Rtparia. 

Bank  MartUt 

,     — 

„     144 

V. 

Hirmtdo  SagiUa. 

Sai/t 

,     64 

„     145 

VI. 

Hirundo  Alpina. 

AlpiM  Steifl 

,     — 

„      146 

VII. 

Nochia  Europaa. 

Night-jar  of  Europe 

,     — 

.,     147 

VIII. 

Mtnila  Fontium. 

TomtU  Oaxel 

,      89 

„     148 

IX. 

AUtgreUa  Nymphaa. 

lAlg  Otizel 

,      90 

„     149 

IXa 

AUtgnttta  Maailala. 

plotted  Alltgret 

,      96 

„     149 

IXb. 

Alkgrtlta  SteOarU. 

Starry  Allegret 

,      97 

»      149 

IXc 

Tmy  Alitgret 

,     98 

„      149 

X. 

Trepida  Stagnarmn. 

IMtU  Orebt 

,   100 

„      160 

XI. 

TUania  Art^ica. 

Arctic  Fairy 

.   Ill 

„      161 

XIa 

Changtf^  Fairy 

,  114 

„      Ifil 

XII. 

Sattiu  Aquatieut. 

Water  SaU 

,  116 

„     162 

XIU. 

Puila  Aquaiiea. 

Water  Bm 

,   133 

„     IM 

>  [In  the  fint  edition,  the  list  began  with  the  present  No.  VIII.,  and  fiwed 
the  first  pegs  of  Lecture  III.,  being  headed  "Names  of  the  birds  noticed  in 
the  following  lecture  .  .  ."  In  the  edition  of  1897|  Nos.  I. -VII.  were  added  by 
the  editor  for  the  sake  of  completeuen,  and  the  list  was  printed  after  %  140.] 
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ADVICE 

[ISSUED    WITH    PART    I.,    1873] 

I  PUBUSH  these  lectures  at  present  roughly,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  deUvered, — (necessarily  more  brief  and 
broken  than  that  which  may  be  permitted  when  time  is 
not  limited), — ^because  I  know  that  some  of  their  hearers 
wished  to  obtain  them  for  immediate  reference.  Ultimately, 
I  hope,  they  will  be  completed  in  an  illustrated  volume, 
containing  at  least  six  lectures,  on  the  Robin,  the  Swallow, 
the  Chough,  the  Lark,  the  Swan,  and  the  Seagull.^  But 
months  pass  by  me  now,  like  days;  and  my  work  remains 
only  in  design.  I  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  let  the 
lectures  appear  separately,  with  provisional  woodcuts,  after- 
wards to  be  bettered,  or  replaced  by  more  finished  engrav- 
ings.  The  illustrated  volume,  if  ever  finished,  will  cost  a 
guinea;  but  these  separate  lectures  a  shilling,  or,  if  long, 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  each.  The  guinea's  worth  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  cheaper  book  in  the  end ;  but  I  shall  be 
glad  if  some  of  my  hearers  felt  interest  enough  in  the  sub- 
ject to  prevent  their  waiting  for  it. 

The  modem  vulgarization  of  the  word  "advertisement" 
renders,  I  think,  the  use  of  "  advice  "  as  above,  in  the  sense 
of  the  French  "avis"  (passing  into  our  old  English  verb 
"avise"),  on  the  whole,  preferable. 

Brantwood, 

Jvme,  1873. 

>  ruitjinatttl)'  a  third  lecture  od  the  Dabchicki  «m  inclnded ;  the  lecture  on 
the  Chongli  ie  now  added ;  the  propOMd  lecturei  on  the  Lark,  the  Swui,  uid  the 
Sea^pill  were  not  written.] 
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PREFACE 

[ISSUED  WITH  THE   COMPLETION   OF  VOLUME   I.,   1881] 

BumrwooD,  Qlk  June,  1881. 

Q^mier-patt  Jive,  utonn^. 

The  birds  chirping  feebly.-^mostly  chaffinches  answering 
each  other,  the  rest  discomposed,  I  fancy,  by  the  June 
snow;*  the  lake  neither  smooth  nor  rippled,  but  like  a 
sur&ce  of  perfectly  bright  glass,  ill  cast;  the  lines  of  wave 
fbw  and  irregular,  hke  flaws  in  the  planes  of  a  fine  crystal. 

I  see  this  book  was  begun  eight  years  ago; — then  in- 
tended to  contain  only  four  Oxford  lectures :  *  but  the  said 
lectures  also  "  intended "  to  contain  the  cream  of  forty 
Tfrfumes  of  scientific  ornithology.  Which  intentions,  all  and 
sundry,  having  gone,  Carlyle  would  have  said,  to  water, 
and  mcve  [Mously-minded  perstms,  to  fire,  I  am  obliged 
now  to  cast  my  materials  into  another  form :  and  here,  at 
all  events,  is  a  bundle  of  what  is  readiest  under  my  hand. 
The  nature  and  name  of  which  I  must  try  to  make  a  little 
more  intelligible  than  my  books  have  lately  been,  either  in 
text  OT  title. 

"  Meinie  " '  is  the  old  English  word  for  "  Many  "  in  the 
sense  of  "a  many"  persons  attending  one,  as  bridesmaids, 
when  in  sixes  or  tens  or  dozens ; — coiutiers,  footmen,  and 
the  like.  It  passes  gradually  into  "  Menial,"  and  unites  the 
senses  of  Multitude  and  Servitude. 

In  the  passages  quoted  from,  or  referred  to  in,  Chaucer's 

*  The  ■uamits  of  the  Old  Mkii,  of  Wetfaerlun,  and  HelveUjm,  were 
aQ  white,  on  the  inonung  when  this  wu  written. 

I  [It  seem*,  however,  from  the  "Advice"  that  the  book  wu  inteuled  oltiinstriy 
to  conteiu  tix  leeturea.] 

*  [Compare  the  Introdnotion,  aboTe,  p.  xxix.] 
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translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  lecture,^  any  reader  who  cares  for  a  clue  to  the  farther 
significances  of  the  title,  may  find  one  to  lead  him  safely 
through  richer  labyrinths  of  thought  than  mine :  and  ladder 
enough  also, — if  there  he  ^tJier  any  heavenly,  or  pure 
earthly,  Love,  in  his  own  breast, — to  guide  him  to  a  pretty 
bird's  nest ;  both  in  the  Romances  of  the  Rose  and  of 
Juliet,  and  in  the  Sermons  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Bernard.* 
The  term  "  Lecture "  is  retained,  for  though  I  lecture 
no  more,*  I  still  write  habitually  in  a  manner  suited  for  oral 
delivery,  and  imagine  myself  speaking  to  my  pupils,  if  ever 
I  am  happily  thi^cing  in  myself.  But  it  will  be  also  seen 
that  by  ^e  help  of  this  very  familiarity  of  style,  I  am 
endeavouring,  in  these  and  my  other  writings  on  Natural 
History,  to  compel  in  the  student  a  clearness  of  thought 
and  precision  of  language  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
in  any  wise  the  virtues,  or  skills,  of  scientific  persons. 
Thoughtless  readers,  who  imagine  tiiat  my  own  style  (such 
as  it  is,  the  one  thing  which  the  British  public  concedes 
to  me  as  a  real  power*)  has  been  formed  without  pains, 
may  smile  at  the  confidence  with  which  I  speak  of  altering 
accepted,  and  even  long-established,  nomenclature.  But  the 
use  which  I  now  have  of  language  has  taken  me  forty  years 
to  attain;  and  those  forty  years  spent,  mostly,  in  walking 
through  the  wilderness  of  ^is  world's  vain  words,  seeking 
how  they  might  be  pruned  into  some  better  strength. 
And  I  think  it  likely  that  at  last  I  may  put  in  my 
pruning-hook  with  effect ;  for  indeed  a  time  must  come  - 
when  English  fathers  and  mothers  will  wish  their  children 
to   learn   English   again,   and  to  speak  it   for   all  scholarly 

'  [See  belov,  ^p.  40  nq.'\ 

*[For  St  mucU  »nd  the  birds,  compire  Vol.  IV.  p.  149,  and  Vol.  XXIV. 
p.  267 ;  •nd  for  St  Bemard'a  tennon  on  the  animftla  "  good  to  look  it,  mote  profit- 
able 1«  tbe  hearts  of  thoae  irho  gaze  on  them  than  to  the  bodies  of  thow  who 
use  them,"  tee  J.  C.  Morison'a  Li/e  and  Timet  of  Saint  Btmard  nf  Clairvavx,  1868, 
p.  181.] 

'  [At  this  time  Ruskiii  wu  no  longer  Professor  at  Oxford ;  but  he  resumed  the 
Chair  in  1S83.  Lecture*  L  and  ii.,  and  the  one  now  added  on  the  Chough,  were 
actually  delivered ;  Lecture  ilL  was  not] 

«  [Compare  below,  p.  613;  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  125,  302.] 
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purposes ;  and,  if  they  use,  instead,  Greek  or  Latin,  to  use 
them  only  that  they  may  be  understood  by  Greeks  or 
Latins ;  *  and  not  that  they  may  raystiiy  the  illiterate  many 
c^  their  own  land.  Dead  languages,  so  called,  may  at  least 
be  1^  at  rest,  if  not  honoured ;  and  must  not  be  torn  in 
mutilation  out  of  their  tumuli,  that  the  skins  and  bones  of 
them  may  help  to  hold  our  living  nonsense  together;  while 
languages  called  living,  but  which  Uve  only  to  slack  them- 
selves into  slang,  or  bloat  themselves  into  bombast,  must 
one  day  have  new  grammars  written  for  their  license,  and 
aew  laws  for  their  insolence. 

Observe,  however,  that  the  recast  methods  of  classifi- 
c&tioQ  adopted  in  this  book,  and  in  Proterpina,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  their  recastings  of  nomen- 
clature. I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  wiser  to  use  plain 
short  words  ihsa  obscure  long  ones;  but  not  in  the  least 
sure  that  I  am  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  my 
pupils,  in  classing  swallows  with  owls,*  or  milkworts  with 
violets.  The  classification  is  always  given  as  tentative ;  and, 
at  its  utmost,  elementary :  but  the  nomenclature,  as  in  all 
probability  conclusive. 

For  the  rest,  the  success  and  the  service  of  all  depend 
on  the  more  or  less  thorough  accomplishment  of  plans  long 
since  laid,  and  which  would  have  been  good  for  little  if 
their  coping  could  at  once  have  been  conjectured  or  foretold 
in  their  foundations.  It  has  been  tbroughout  my  trust,  that 
if  Death  should  write  on  these,  "  What  this  man  began  to 
build,  he  was  not  able  to  finish,"  God  may  also  write  on 
them,  not  in  anger,  but  in  aid, 

"A  Btronger  than  he,  cometh."* 

*  Greek  is  now  «  living  nation'a  language,  from  Menioa  to  Delos> — and 
I^tin  atlll  lives  for  Xht  well-tnined  churchmen  and  gentiemen  of  Italy. 

'  [See  §§  07)  S2j  88.  For  the  claMification  of  the  milkwort  (polygalm)  with  the 
violet  in  the  order  "Cythendea,"  Me  Pmerpina,  pp.  363,  366.] 

>  [Lnke  liv.  30,  xi.  22.] 

>  [Compare  FrMerpma,  i.  ch.  viiL  §  29  (helow,  p.  318);  and  tee  a  letter  of 
RotkiQ'i,  deted  December  4,  1B&3,  dceeribiiw  convemtiona  with  ProfeMOr  J.  S. 
Blsckie  on  thia  anbject  (Vol.  XII.  p.  xzxv.}.] 
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"II  etoit  tout  coavert  d'oisimulz." 

— Romance  of  iAe  SoMt.^ 


LECTURE  I* 

THE  ROBIN 


1.  Among  the  more  splendid  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Old  Masters,  this  year,  you  cannot  but  remember  the 
Vandyke  portraits  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox.* 
I  think  you  cannot  but  remember  it,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  even  among  the  works  of  Vandyke,  a  more 
striking  representation  of  the  youth  of  our  English  noblesse ; 
nor  one  in  which  the  painter  had  more  exerted  himself,  or 
with  better  success,  in  rendering  the  decorous  pride  and 
natural  grace  of  honourable  aristocracy. 

Vandyke  is,  however,  inferior  to  Titian  and  Velasquez, 
in  that  his  effort  to  show  this  noblesse  of  air  and  persons 
may  always  be  detected;  also  the  aristocracy  of  Vandyke's 
day  were  already  so  far  fearful  of  their  own  position  as  to 
feel  anxiety  that  it  should  be  immediately  recognized.  And 
the  effect  of  the  painter's  conscious  deference,  and  of  the 

*  DeUvered  at  Oxford,  March  15th,  187S. 


'  [Sm  below,  §  36,  p.  41.] 

>  [No.  117  in  that  Eihibitiou.     Portr^t  gronp  of  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart ;  exhibited  again  (bjr  the  Earl  of  Daruley)  at  the  Acadeo))'  in  1900  (No.  M).] 
XIV.  17  B 
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equally  conscious  pride  of  the  boys,  as  tb^  stood  to  be 
painted,  has  been  somewhat  to  Morten  the  power  of  the 
one,  and  to  abase  the  dignity  of  the  other.  And  thus,  in 
the  midst  of  my  admiration  of  the  youths'  beautiful  faces* 
and  natural  quality  of  majesty,  set  off  by  all  splendours 
of  dress  and  courtesies  of  art,  I  could  not  forbear  ques- 
tioning with  myself  what  the  true  value  was,  in  the  scales 
of  creation,  of  these  fair  human  beings  who  set  so  hi^  a 
value  on  themselves;  and, — as  if  the  only  answer, — the 
words  kept  repeating  themselves  in  my  ear,  "Ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows.*" 

2.  Passeres,  trrpovBol, — ^the  things  that  open  their  wings,* 
and  are  not  otherwise  noticeable;  small  birds  of  the  land 
and  wood ;  the  food  of  the  serpent,  of  man,  or  of  the 
stronger  creatures  of  their  own  kind, — ^that  even  these, 
though  among  the  simplest  and  obscurest  of  beings,  have 
yet  price  in  the  eyes  of  their  Maker,  and  that  the  death 
of  one  of  them  cannot  take  place  but  by  His  permission, 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  declamation  in  our  pulpits, 
and  the  ground  of  much  sentiment  in  nursery  education. 
But  the  declamation  is  so  aimless,  and  the  sentiment  so 
hollow,  that,  practically,  the  chief  interest  of  the  leisure  of 
mankind  has  been  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  creatures 
which  they  professed  to  believe  even  the  Most  High  would 
not  see  perish  without  pity;  and,  in  recent  days,  it  is  £ist 
becomii^  the  only  definition  of  aristocracy,  that  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  its  life  is  the  killing  of  sparrows. 

Sparrows,  or  pigeons,  or  putridges,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
"  Centum  mille  perdrices  plumbo  confecit ; "  *  that  is,  indeed, 

*  The  «{ritaph  on  Count  Zacbdami,  In  Sartor  Reiarlui.* 


1  [Matthew  X.  29,  31.] 

■  [PoMsr,  for  patuer,  trom  pando;  rrpvAk,  poMiblj  from  mfinmu,  to  iprekd 
oat] 

*  [Qaoted  from  memorj  from  the  end  of  book  ii.  chepter  iv.  ("quin^uiea 
mille.^'  etc).] 
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too  often  the  sum  of  the  life  of  an  English  lord ;  much 
questionable  now,  if  indeed  of  more  value  than  that  of 
many  sparrows. 

3.  Is  it  not  a  strange  fact/  that,  interested  in  nothing 
so  much  for  the  last  two  himdred  years,  as  in  his  horses, 
he  yet  left  it  to  the  fanners  of  Scotland  to  reUeve  draught 
horses  from  the  bearing-rein  ?  *  is  it  not  one  equally  strange 
that,  master  of  the  forests  of  England  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  of  its  hbraries  for  three  hundred,  he  left  the 
natural  history  of  birds  to  be  written  by  a  card-printer's 
lad  of  Newcastle  t  f  Written,  and  not  written,  for  indeed 
we  have  no  natural  history  of  birds  written  yet.  It 
cannot  be  written  but  by  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman;  and 
no  Elnglish  gentleman  in  recent  times  has  ever  thought 
of  birds  except  as  flying  targets,  or  flavourous  dishes. 
The  only  piece  of  natural  history  worth  the  name  in 
the  English  language,  that  I  know  of,  is  in  the  few 
lines  of  Milton  on  the  Creation.*  The  only  example 
of  a  proper  manner  of  contribution  to  natural  history  is 
in  White's  Letters  Jrom  Selbome.  You  know  I  have 
always  spoken  of  Bewick  as  pre-eminently  a  vulgar  or 
boorish  person,  though  of  splendid  honour  and  genius;'  his 

•  Sir  Arthur  Helpr    Aiumalt  md  thtir  MtuUra,  p.  67. 
t  Ariadne  Flormlma,  §  101   [Voi.  XXll.  p.  362]. 


*  [The  MS.  draft  hai  an  sdditioiiKl  pMsue  heret — 

"I  hkre  Mverftl  times  told  you  it  frivN  me  trouble  to  write  or  epeak; 
— that  I  don't  do  either  guehiiiglf  or  with  liberty.  Still  1  am  not  often 
ttctnally  at  ■  loss  for  woi^i ;  but  only,  of  two  word*  I  donbt  which  ii  the 
eleareet,  or,  of  many  word*  which  abonld  come  fint,  and  so  on.  But 
to-day  I  atn  actually  at  a  loea  for  worde  ;  and,  what  ia  worse,  were  I  to 
look  thronfh  all  my  dietioDariee,  I  conld  not  find  them.  For  there  are 
no  word*  la  any  \tngtMfc»,  living  or  dead,  which  are  bitter  enough  to 
•peak  the  guilt,  or  womfnl  enou^  to  expreea  the  shame  .  .  ." 
And  then  follow  the  criticiBma  of  "an  Englieh  lord,"  much  aa  in  the  test] 

*  ^Paradite  Lott,  book  vli.  Ijnee  from  the  book,  deacribing  the  creation  of 
birda,  etc.,  are  quoted  in  Vol.  XTU.  p.  249  (compare  below,  p.  fiO;  and  linea, 
deecribing  the  creation  of  plsnta>  in  /Vawiyina  (aee  below,  p.  38A)J 

*  r8e«  Amtra  PenteUd,  §  210  (Vol.  XX.  p.  S6B\  and  Ariadiu  FhrerOina,  %  101 
(VoLXxn.  p.  362).] 
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vulgarity  shoira  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  poverty  of 
the  details  he  has  collectei,  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
the  shrewdest  sense,  for  English  ornithology.  His  imagina- 
tion is  not  cultivated  enough  to  enable  him  to  choose,  or 
arrange. 

4.  Nor  can  much  more  be  said  for  the  observations 
of  modem  science.  It  is  vulgar  in  a  &r  worse  way,  by 
its  arrogance  and  materialism.  In  g«ieral,  the  scientific 
natural  history  of  a  bird  consists  of  four  articles, — first,  the 
name  and  estate  of  the  gentleman  whose  gamekeeper  shot 
the  last  that  was  seen  in  England ;  secondly,  two  or  three 
stories  of  doubtful  origin,  printed  in  every  book  on  the 
subject  of  birds  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  thirdly,  an  account 
of  the  feathers,  from  the  comb  to  the  rump,  with  enumera- 
tion of  the  colours  which  are  never  more  to  be  seen  on 
the  living  bird  by  English  eyes;  and,  lastly,  a  discussion 
of  the  reasons  why  none  of  the  twelve  names  which 
former  naturalists  have  given  to  th^  bird  are  of  any 
further  use,  and  why  the  present  author  has  given  it  a 
thirteenth,  which  is  to  be  universally,  and  to  the  end  of 
time,  accepted. 

5.  You  may  fancy  this  is  caricature;  but  the  abyss  of 
confusion  produced  by  modem  science  in  nomenclature,  and 
the  utter  void  of  the  abyss  when  you  plunge  into  it  after 
any  one  useful  fact,  surpass  all  caricature.  I  have  in  my 
hanA  thirteen  plates  of  thirteen  species  of  eagles ;  eagles  all, 
or  hawks  all,  or  falcons  aU — whichever  name  you  choose  for 
the  great  race  of  the  hook-headed  birds  of  prey — some  so 
like  that  you  can't  tell  the  one  from  the  other,  at  the 
distance  at  which  I  show  them  to  you,  all  absolutely  alike 
in  their  eagle  or  falcon  character,  having,  every  one,  the 
£eQx  for  its  beak,  and  every  one,  flesh  for  its  prey.  Do 
you  suppose  the  imhappy  student  is  to  be  allowed  to  call 
them  all  eagles,  or  all  falcons,  to  b^rin  with,  as  would 
be  the  first  condition  of  a  wise  nomenclature,  establishing 
resemblance  by  specific  name,  before  marking  variation  by 
individual  name  ?    No  such  luck.    I  hold  you  up  the  plates 
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of  the  thirteen  birds  one  by  one,  and  read  you  their  names 
off  the  back : — 

The  first,  is  an  Aquila, 

The  second,  a  Halistus. 

The  third,  a  Milvus. 

The  fourth,  a  Pandion. 

The  fifth,  an  Astur. 

The  sixth,  a  Falco. 

The  seventh,  a  Pemis. 

The  eighth,  a  Cutsus. 

The  ninth,  a  Buteo. 

The  tenth,  an  Archibuteo. 

The  eleventh,  an  Accipiter. 

The  twelfth,  an  Erytfaropus. 
And  the  thirteenth,        a  Tinnunculus. 

There's  a  nice  little  lesson  to  entertain  a  parish  school- 
boy with,  b^^inning  his  natural  history  of  birds  I 

6.  There  are  not  so  many  varieties  of  robin  as  of 
hawk^  but  the  sci^itific  classifiers  are  not  to  be  beaten. 
If  they  cannot  find  a  number  of  similar  birds  to  give 
different  names  to,  they  will  give  two  names  to  the  same 
one.  Here  are  two  pictures  of  your  own  redbreast,  out 
of  the  two  best  modem  works  on  ornithology.  In  one, 
it  is  called  •*  Motacilla  rubecula " ;  in  the  other,  '*  Rubecula 
£uniliaris." ' 

7.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  serious,  as  one  of  the 
most  absurd,  weaknesses,  of  modem  naturalists  to  imagine 
that  any  presently  invented  nomenclature  can  stand,  even 
were  it  adopted  by  the  consent  of  nations,  instead  of  the 
conceit  of  individuals.  It  will  take  fifty  years'  digestion 
before  the  recently  ascertained  elements  of  natural  science 
can  permit  the  arrangement  of  species  in  any  permanently 
(even  over  a  hmited  period)  nameable  order;  nor  then, 
unless  a  great  man  is   bom  to  perceive  and  exhibit  such 

■  [Sm  tli0  putkubn  glmi  in  {  141  (boWw,  p.  ia4>] 
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order.  In  the  meantime,  the  simplest  and  most  descriptive 
nomenclature  is  the  best.  Every  one  of  these  birds,  for 
instance,  might  be  called  £alco  in  Latin,  hawk  in  English, 
some  word  being  added  to  distinguish  the  genus,  which 
should  describe  its  principal  aspect  or  habit.  Falco  men- 
tium.  Mountain  Hawk ;  Falco  silvarum,  Wood  Hawk ; 
Falco  procellanmi.  Sea  Hawk ;  and  the  like.  Then,  one 
descriptive  epithet  would  mark  species.  Falco  montium, 
aureus,  Golden  Eagle ;  Falco  silvarum,  apivorus,  Honey 
Buzzard ;  and  so  on ;  and  the  naturalists  of  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  London  should  confirm  the  names  of  known  creatines, 
in  conclave,  once  every  half-century,  and  let  them  so  stand 
for  the  next  fifty  years. 

8.  In  the  meantime,  you  yoiurselves,  or,  to  speak  more 
generally,  the  young  rising  scholars  of  England, — all  of  you 
who  care  for  life  as  well  as  literature,  and  for  spirit, — even 
the  poor  souls  of  birds, — as  well  as  lettering  of  their  classes 
in  books, — you,  with  all  care,  should  cherish  the  old  Saxon- 
English  and  Norman-French  names  of  birds,  and  ascertain 
them  with  the  most  affectionate  research — never  despising 
even  the  rudest  or  most  provincial  forms :  all  of  them  will, 
some  day  or  other,  give  you  clue  to  historical  points  of 
interest.  Take,  for  example,  the  common  English  name  of 
this  low-flying  falcon,  the  most  tameable  and  afiTectionate 
of  his  tribe,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  fastest  vanishing  from 
field  and  wood,  the  buzzard.  That  name  comes  from  the 
Latin  "  buteo,"  still  retained  by  the  ornithologists ;  but,  in 
its  orig^al  form,  valueless,  to  you.  But  when  you  get 
it  comfortably  corrupted  into  Provencal  "Busac,"  (whence 
gradually  the  French  busard,  and  our  buzzard),  you  get 
from  it  the  delightful  compound  "  busacador,"  "  adorer  of 
buzzards " — meaning,  generally,  a  sporting  person ;  and  then 
you  have  Dante's  Bertrand  de  Bom,^  the  first  troubadour 
of  war,  bearing  witness  to  you  how  the  love  of  mere  hunt- 
ing and   fidconry  was   already,   in   his   day,  degrading  the 

>  [Bm  Ii^irm,  xxviil.  od  fin.,  and  xxiz.  a4  wttt.] 
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military  classes,  and,  so  far  from  bdng  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  the  noble  disposition  of  lover  or  soldier,  was,  even  to 
contempt,  showing  itself  separate  from  both. 

*'Le  lie  hMne,  cusador, 
H'enneioD,  e'l  biuacador. 
Pftrlaa  de  roUda,  d'anstor, 
N«  janutis,  d'unuu,  ni  d'aiaor.''^ 

"Ilie  rich  man,  th«  chaser. 

Tires  me  to  death ;  and  the  adorer  of  buuards. 
.  They  talk  of  covey  and  hawk, 

And  never  of  aims,  nor  of  love." 

"Cassador,"  of  course,  afterwards  becomes  "chasseur,"  and 
"austor"  "vautour."  But  after  you  have  read  this,  and 
funiliarized  your  ear  with  the  old  word,  how  differently 
Milton's  phrase  will  ring  to  you,- — "Those  who  thought  no 
better  of  the  Living  God  than  of  a  buzzard  idol,"' — and 
how  literal  it  becomes,  when  we  think  of  the  actual  differ- 
ence between  a  member  of  Parliament  in  Milton's  time, 
and  the  Busacador  of  to-day; — and  all  this  freshness  and 
value  in  the  reading,  observe,  come  of  your  keeping  the 
word  which  great  meu  have  used  for  the  bird,  inst^  of 
lettinjf  the  anatomists  blunder  out  a  new  one  from  their 
Latin  dictionaries. 

9.  There  are  not  so  many  nameable  varieties,  I  just 
now  stud,  of  robin  as  of  falcon;  but  this  is  somewhat 
inaccurately  stated.  Those  thirteen  birds  represented  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  entire  group  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  which  in  my  sevenfold  classification*  I  recommended 
you  to  caU  universally,  "hawks."  The  robin  is  only  one 
of  the  far  greater  multitude  of  small  birds  which  live 
almost  indiscriminately  on  grain   or  insects,  and  which   I 

■  [Saa  PoifUi  OmaWM  4*  SeHnm  it  Bom  (in  the  fiUiotUfiM  MtrUionah, 
Tome  I.,  1888,  p.  lOS).] 

■  [MkoHoelatUt;  (M  p.  S80  of  toL  i.  of  hit  Warki  (1847  edition).] 

■  [8«a  Saglt't  Set,  g  188  (VoL  XXII.  p.  24S),  tha  claanfioatioD  being  "Hawka, 
panota,  piea,  ■parrawi,  phaaaanta,  gvUa,  and  bnon*."] 
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recommended  you  to  call  generally  "  sparrows " ; '  but  of 
the  robin  itself,  there  are  two  important  European  varieties 
— one  red-breasted,  and  the  other  blue-breasted. 

10.  You  probably,  some  of  you,  never  heard  of  the 
blue-breast ;  veiy  few,  certainly,  have  seen  one  alive,  and, 
if  alive,  certainly  not  wild  in  England. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  it,  daintily  done,*  and  you  can 
see  the  pretty  blue  shield  on  its  breast,  perhaps,  at  this 
distance.  Vain  shield,  if  ever  the  fair  little  thing  is 
wretched  enough  to  set  foot  on  English  ground!  I  find 
the  last  that  was  seen  was  shot  at  Mai^te  so  long  ago 
as  1842, — and  there  seons  to  be  no  official  record  of  any 
visit  before  that,  since  Mr.  Thomas  Embledon  shot  one  on 
Newcastle  town  moor  in  1816.'  But  this  rarity  of  visit  to 
us  is  strange;  other  birds  have  no  such  clear  objection  to 
being  shot,  and  really  seem  to  come  to  England  expressly 
for  the  purpose.    And   yet   this   blue-bird — (one   can't  say 

*  Mr.  Gould's,  in  his  Binlt  of  Great  Britmrn.' 

>  [Th«  MS.  dnft  bu  an  additionml  pusaffa  on  "the  Rvbln  aa  tlie  ohiof  Enfliali 
rqmwatativs  of  the  whole  specie*  of  the  rrpeuSit "  ; — 

"  Von  have  laqfe  ea^lea  and  iniall,  lai^  owla  and  nnaU ;  but  not  large 
robin*  and  amal].  'Wtll,  hut,'  ^u  aay,  'than  are  different  apedea  of 
owls  and  eagles,  but  not  different  apeciei  of  robin*.'  Vea ;  that  is  iust 
the  point;  how  little  Nature  has  varied  on  thi*  theme  of  the  robin,  how 
mneh  on  owl  and  eaifle ;  what  a  specialtf  of  perfection  she  aeema  to  con- 
sider henelf  as  having  reached  is  a  robin.  Observe  also  that  in  thia 
invariable  siie  it  i*  the  beat  repreaentative,  aa  I  faavojust  said,  4^  tha 
essential  #T/wvMt,— the  land  bird,  or  sparrow  species.  Iiio  erpotiMt  is  the 
Bird  central  or  abaolnte,  in  this  point  of  iise  aa  in  all  othere.  Yon  call 
a  humming^tnrd  a  small  hlrd ;  a  crow,  or  a  pheasant,  a  larn  bird ;  the 
rTpevOit  is  just  of  what  we  fM  to  be  a  natnnl  bird's  liae.  Ihia  natoral 
sise,  it  seema,  is  bot  merely  that  to  which  we  are  aoeuatomod,  but  that 
which  has  oonvenieiit  relation  to  a  bird's  oenenl  AmotionB,  Thej  are 
not  ninally  intended  to  csnr  men  on  their  backs,  thereforv  tfaejr  are  not 
nsnalljr  aa  large  aa  oatricbes ;  neither  to  feed  on  lambs,  thersfore  not 
usnallj  as  largo  aa  eaclea,  nor  on  honey,  therefore  not  usually  as  small  as 
beea.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  meant  to  feed  on  fruits  or  insects,  and 
to  penetrate  easily  among  tres  hranches.  Large  enough  to  oateh  fliea  an4 
conquer  wormi ;  smalt  enough  to  be  oonceaiaa  among  leaves,  and  at  ease 
between  tho  twiga  of  a  hedge :  that  is  tha  normal  aiae  of  a  land  bird."] 
■  [The  date  should  be  1826.  See  Gonld,  voL  iL  No.  48,  and  for  fuller  references 
Yarrell's  Sittort  qf  BritUI,  Bint*,  4th  ed.,  vol  i.  pp.  321-322.  The  bird  is  called 
"Bluethroet"  or  "Rutioilla  Snedca,"] 

'  [VoL  ii..  No.  4S.  The  pages  are  not  numbered ;  the  reference  bora  (aa  else- 
where in  this  volume),  is  to  the  namber  of  the  plaU  whioh  the  letterpress  aecom- 
penisa.] 
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"  blue  robin  "—I  think  we  shall  have  to  caU  him  "  bluet," 
like  the  cornflower) — stays  in  Sweden,  where  it  sings  so 
sweetly  that  it  is  called  "a  hundred  tongues." 

11.  That,  then,  is  the  utmost  which  the  lords  of  land, 
and  masters  of  science,  do  for  us  in  their  watch  upon 
our  feathered  suppliants.  One  kills  them,  the  other  writes 
classifying  epitaphs. 

We  have  next  to  ask  what  the  poets,  painters,  and 
monks  hare  done. 

The  poets — among  whom  I  afiectionately  and  reverently 
class  the  sweet  singers  of  the  nursery,  mothers  and  nurses 
— have  done  much;  very  nearly  all  that  I  care  for  your 
thinking  of.  The  punters  and  monks,  the  one  being  so 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  other,  we  may  for  the 
present  class  together;  and  may  almost  sum  their  contribu- 
tians  to  ornithology  in  saying  that  they  have  plucked  the 
wings  from  tnrds,  to  make  angels  of  men,  and  the  claws 
£rom  birds,  to  make  devils  of  men. 

If  you  were  to  take  away  from  religious  art  these  two 
great  helps  of  its — I  must  say,  on  the  whole,  very  feeble — 
imagination ;  if  you  were  to  take  from  it,  I  say,  the  power 
of  putting  wings  on  shoulders,  and  claws  on  fingers  and 
toes,  how  wonderfully  the  sphere  of  its  angelic  and  dia- 
bolic characters  would  be  contracted  I  Heduced  only  to  the 
sources  of  expression  in  &ce  or  movements,  you  might  still 
find  in  good  early  sculpture  very  sufficient  devils;  but  the 
best  angels  would  resolve  then^ves,  I  think,  into  little 
more  than,  and  not  often  into  so  much  as,  the  likenesses 
of  pretty  women,  with  that  grave  and  (I  do  not  say  it  ironi- 
cally) majestic  expression  which  they  put  on,  when,  being 
very  fond  of  their  husbands  and  children,  they  seriously 
think  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  misbehaved  them- 
selves. 

12.  And  it  is  not  a  little  discouraging  for  me,  and 
may  well  make  you  doubtful  of  my  right  judgment  in  this 
endeavour  to  lead  you  into  closer  attrition  to  the  bird, 
with  its  wings  and  claws  still  in  its  own  possession; — ^it  is 
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discouraging,  I  say,  to  observe  that  the  beginning  of  such 
more  foithAil  and  accurate  observation  in  former  art,  is 
exactly  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  its  decline.  The 
feverish  and  ungraceful  natural  history  of  Paul,  called, 
"of  the  birds,"  Paolo  degli  Uccelli,  produced,  indeed,  no 
harmful  result  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  they 
watched  in  him,  with  only  contemptuous  admiration,  the 
fontasy  of  zoological  instinct  which  filled  his  house  with 
painted  dogs,  cats,  and  birds,  because  he  was  too  poor  to 
fill  it  with  real  ones.'  Their  judgment  of  this  morbidly 
naturalistic  art  was  conclusively  expressed  by  the  sentence 
of  Donatello,  when  going  one  morning  into  the  Old  Market, 
to  buy  fruit,  and  finding  the  animal-painter  uncovering 
a  picture,  which  had  cost  him  months  of  care  (curiously 
symbohc  in  its  subject,  the  infidelity  of  St.  Thomas,  of 
the  investigatory  fingering  of  the  natural  historian),  "Paul, 
my  fiiend,"  said  Donatello,  "  thou  art  uncovering  the  picture 
just  when  thou  shouldst  be  shutting  it  up."^ 

■  18.  No  harm,  therefore,  I  repeat,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
some  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  fancy  of  men  like  Luca 
and  Donatello  themselves,  came  of  the  grotesque  and  im- 
pertinent zoology  of  Uccello. 

But  the  fatallest  institutor  of  jovud  modem  anatomical 
and  scientific  art,  and  of  all  that  has  polluted  the  dignity, 
and  dariiened  the  charity,  of  the  greater  ages,  was  Antcoiio 
Pollajuolo  of  Florence.*  Antonio  (that  is  to  say)  the  Poul- 
terer— so  named  from  the  trade  of  his  grand&ther,  and  with 
just  so  much  of  his  grandfather's  trade  left  in  his  own  dis- 
position, that  being  set  by  Lorenzo  Ghiherti  to  complete 
one  of  the  ornamental  festoons  of  the  gates  of  the  Florentine 

*  ["He  reprMentod  variout  aaimali,  whicb  ba  jraatlj  delighted  in,  and  to  the 
d«lineKti(iii  of  which  he  nre  hii  most  nnwekried  attention.  H*  had  wunben  of 
pKlnt«d  Urdi,  CBti,  and  dt^  in  hie  house,  with  eveiy  other  animal  of  which  he 
Conld  ffet  the  portrait,  beinj[  too  poor  to  IcMp  the  livinff  ereatureii  and  aa  he  pre- 
flBrrad  Birds  to  all  other  animali,  he  received  the  name  of  Paul  of  the  Bird*"  (Vaiari, 
Tol.  i.  p.  363,  Bohn).  For  other  referenoes  to  the  painter,  aee  Vol.  VII.  pp.  18, 
368 ;  Vol.  XL  PL  71  n. ;  and  Vol.  XXIIl.  p.  IxUL] 

■  [See  Vtmri,  toL  f.  p.  360  (Bohn).] 

■  [Compwe  ArtaOM  FlarmUina,  §  SS3  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  48)).] 
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Baptistery,  there  (says  Vasari)  "Antonio  produced  a  quail, 
which  may  still  be  seen,  and  is  so  beautiful,  nay,  so  perfect, 
that  it  wants  nothing  but  the  power  of  flight."^ 

14.  Here,  the  morbid  tendency  was  as  attractive  as  it 
was  subtle.  Ghiberti  himself  fell  under  the  influence  oi 
it;  allowed  the  borders  of  his  gates,  with  their  fluttering 
birds  and  bossy  fruits,  to  dispute  the  spectators'  favour  with 
the  religious  subjects  they  enclosed;*  and,  from  that  day 
forward,  minuteness  and  muscularity  were,  with  curious  har- 
mony of  evil,  delisted  in  together ;  and  the  lancet  and 
the  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  fools,  were  supposed  to  be 
complete  substitutes  for  imagination  in  the  souls  of  wise 
men :  so  that  even  the  best  artists  are  gradually  compelled, 
or  beguiled,  into  compliance  with  the  ciu*iosity  of  their 
day;  and  Francia,  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  is  held  to  be 
a  "kind  of  god,  more  particularly"  (again  I  quote  Vasari) 
"after  he  had  painted  a  set  of  caparisons  for  the  Duke  of 
XJrbino,  on  which  he  depicted  a  great  forest  all  on  fire,  and 
whence  there  rushes  forth  an  immense  number  of  ev^y 
kind  of  animal,  with  several  human  figures.  This  terrific, 
yet  truly  beautiful  representation,  was  all  the  more  highly 
esteemed  for  the  time  that  had  been  expended  on  it  in  the 
pltmiage  of  the  birds,  and  other  minutite  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  different  animals,  and  in  the  diversity  of  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  various  trees  seen  therein ; " '  and 
thenceforward  the  catastrophe  is  direct,  to  the  ornithological 
museums  which  Breughel  painted  for  gardens  of  Eden/  and 
to  the  stUl-life  and  dead  game  of  Dutch  celebrities. 

15.  And  yet  I  am  going  to  invite  you  to-day  to  exa- 
mine, down  to  almost  microscopic  detail,  the  aspect  of  a 
small  bird,  and  to  invite  you  to  do  this,  as  a  most  ex- 
pedient and  sure  step  in  your  study  of  the  greatest  art. 

But  the   difference  in   our  motive  of  examination   will 

1  [Vol.  U.  p.  221  (Bolin).] 

*  [For  Dtlur  referancta  to  Gbiberti'i  Gatoa  of  the  Baptutory  Kt  Florence,  Me 
"  ■    — ni.  p.  2—     ' 


»  [VoL  U.  p.  302  (Bohn).] 

*  {Am  in  hu  ^cture  of  "  nradii 


Im,"  now  in  tha  Berlin  MnMun.] 
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entirely  alter  the  result.  To  paint  birds  that  we  may  show 
how  minutely  we  can  paint,  is  among  the  most  contemp- 
tible occupations  of  art.  To  paint  them,  that  we  may  show 
how  beautiful  they  are,  is  not  indeed  one  of  its  highest, 
but  quite  one  of  its  pleasantest  and  most  useful;  it  is  a 
skill  within  the  reach  of  every  student  of  average  capacity, 
and  which,  so  far  as  acquired,  will  assuredly  both  make 
their  hearts  kinder,  and  their  lives  happier. 

Without  further  preamble,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  to-day, 
more  carefully  than  usual,  at  your  well-known  favourite,  and 
to  think  about  him  with  some  precision. 

16.  And  first,  Where  does  he  come  from?  I  stated 
tiiat  my  lectures  were  to  be  on  English  and  Greek  birds;' 
but  we  are  apt  to  fancy  the  robin  all  our  own.  How  ex- 
clusively, do  you  suppose,  he  really  belongs  to  us?  You 
would  think  this  was  the  first  point  to  be  settled  in  any 
book  about  him.  I  have  hunted  all  my  books  through, 
and  can't  tell  you  how  much  he  is  our  own,  or  how  for  be 
is  a  traveller. 

And,  indeed,  are  not  all  our  ideas  obscure  about  migra- 
tion itself?  You  are  broadly  told  that  a  bird  travels,  and 
how  wonderful  it  is  that  it  finds  its  way ;  but  you  are 
scarcely  ever  told,  or  led  to  think,  what  it  really  travels 
for — whether  for  food,  for  wumth,  ot  for  seclusi(m — and 
how  the  travelling  is  ccmnected  with  its  fixed  home.  Birds 
have  not  their  town  and  country  houses, — their  villas  in 
Italy,  and  shooting  boxes  in  Scotland.  The  country  in 
which  they  build  their  nests  is  their  proper  home, — ^the 
country,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  they  pass  the  spring  and 
summer.  Then  they  go  south  in  the  winter,  for  food  and 
warmth;  but  in  what  lines,  and  by  what  stages?  The 
general  definition  of  a  migrant  in  this  hemisphere  is  a  bird 
that  goes  north  to  build  its  nest,  and  south  for  the  winter ; 
but,  then,  the  one  essential  point  to  know  about  it  is  the 
breadth  and  latitude  of  the  zone  it  properly  inhabits, — that 

>  [Sm  tfa«  umonaeetiMnt  in  the  Utdvenit]/  QaxetU  (•bovo,  p.  fi).] 
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is  to  say,  iD  which  it  builds  its  nest ;  next,  its  habits  <^ 
Ufe,  and  extent  and  line  of  southing  in  the  winter;  and 
finally,  its  manner  of  travelling. 

17-  Now,  here  is  this  entirely  familiar  bird,  the  robin. 
Quite  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  about  it,  looking  at 
it  as  a  painter,  is  the  small  efi^  it  se&ats  to  have  had 
on  the  minds  of  the  southern  nations.  I  trace  nothing  of 
it  definitely,  either  in  the  art  or  literature  of  Greece  or 
Italy.  I  find,  even,  no  definite  name  for  it;  you  don't 
know  if  Lesbia's  "passer"^  had  a  red  breast,  or  a  blue, 
or  a  brown.  And  yet  Mr.  Grould  says  it  is  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  And  then  he 
says — (now  notice  the  puzzle  of  this), — "In  many  parts 
of  the  Continent  it  is  a  migrant,  and,  contrary  to  what 
obtains  with  us,  is  there  treated  as  a  vagrant,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  country  across  the  wata  in  which  it  is  not 
shot  down  and  eaten."* 

"  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  it  is  a  migrant."  In 
what  parts — how  far — in  what  manner? 

18.  In  none  at  the  old  natural  history  books  can  I  find 
any  account  of  the  robin  as  a  traveUer,  but  there  is,  for 
once,  some  sufficient  reason  for  their  reticence.  He  has  a 
curious  fancy  in  his  manner  of  travelling.  Of  all  birds, 
you  would  think  he  was  likely  to  do  it  in  the  cheerfullest 
way,  and  he  does  it  in  the  saddest.  Do  you  chance  to 
have  read,  in  the  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  how  fond  he  was 
of  taking  long  walks  in  the  night  and  alone  ?  *  The  robin, 
en  voyage,  is  the  Charles  Dickens  of  birds.  He  always 
travels  in  the  night,  and  alone;  rests,  in  the  day,  wherever 
day  chances  to  find  him ;  sings  a  little,  and  pretends  he 
hasn't  been  anywhere.  He  goes  as  far,  in  the  winter,  as 
the  north-west  of  Africa;  and  in  Lombardy,  arrives  from 
the  south  early  in  March ;  but  does  not  stay  long,  going 

I  [CatoUu :  Ode,  U.] 

«  [BMt  <ff  Ortat  Britain,  wol  ii.,  No.  4».] 

*  [Sm  nt  W»^  OfaWw  DMemt,  bj  Jobn  FonUr,  1874j  vol  lii.  p.  821.] 
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on  into  the  Alps,  where  he  prefers  wooded  and  wild  dis- 
tricts.    So,  at  least,  says  my  Lombard  informant.^ 

I  do  not  find  him  named  in  the  list  of  Cretan  birds ; 
but  even  if  often  seen,  his  dim  red  breast  was  little  likely 
to  make  much  impression  on  the  Greeks,  who  knew  the 
fiamingo,  and  had  made  it,  under  the  name  of  Phoenix  or 
Phcenicopterus,  the  centre  of  their  myths  of  scarlet  birds. 
They  broadly  embraced  the  general  aspect  of  the  smaller 
and  more  obscure  species,  under  the  term  ^ov66f,  which,  as 
I  understand  their  use  of  it,  exactly  implies  the  indescrib- 
able silky  brown,  the  groundwork  of  all  other  colour  in  so 
many  small  birds,  which  is  indistinct  among  green  leaves, 
and  absolutely  identifies  itself  with  dead  ones,  or  with 
mossy  stems. 

19.  I  think  I  show  it  you  more  accurately  in  the 
robin's  back  than  I  covld  in  any  other  bird;  its  mode  of 
transition  into  more  brilliant  colour  is,  in  him,  elementarily 
simple;  and  although  there  is  nothing,  or  rather  because 
there  is  nothing,  in  his  plumage,  of  interest  like  that  of 
tropical  birds,  or  even  of  our  own  game-birds,  I  think  it 
will  be  desirable  for  you  to  leam  first  f^ra  the  breast 
of  the  robin  what  a  feather  is.  Once  knowing  that, 
thoroughly,  we  can  further  leam  from  the  swallow  what 
a  wing  is;  from  the  chou^  what  a  beak  is;  and  from 
the  falcon  what  a  claw  is. 

I  must  take  care,  however,  in  neither  of  these  last  two 
particulars,  to  do  injustice  to  our  little  English  friend 
here;  and  before  we  come  to  his  feathers,  must  ask  you 
to  look  at  his  bill  and  his  feet. 

20.  I  do  not  think  it  is  distinctly  enough  felt  by 
us  that  the  beak  of  a  bird  is  not  only  its  mouth,  but 
its  hand,  or  rather  its  two  hands.  For,  as  its  arms  and 
hands  ore  turned  into  wings,  all  it  has  to  depend  upon,  in 

I  \Storta  NatuTole  degR  UeetJH  eht  nidifieano  fn  Lombardia  *eriUa  da  Svgenio 
Btttoni  eon  tavole  da  0.  Dretthr:  MiUao,  186JS,  vol.  i.  tav.  109.  RuBldii  ftfUrwarda 
prewDted  hii  com  of  thi»  book  to  Wliitalanda  Collie.} 

■  ["liEt  of  the  Bird!  of  the  Island!  of  Crete,"  1843,  by  H.  M.  Drummoud,  in 
Tile  Anaait  and  Magaabu  qf  Natural  Eittorj/,  1813,  vol.  xiL  pp.  423  »eq.] 
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ecoDomical  and  practical  life,  is  its  beak.  The  beak,  there- 
fore, is  at  once  its  sword,  its  carpenta''s  tool-box,  and  its 
dresang*case ;  partly  also  its  musical  instrument ;  all  this 
besides  its  function  of  seizing  and  preparing  the  food,  in 
which  functions  alone  it  has  to  be  a  trap,  carving-knife, 
and  teeth,  all  in  one. 

21.  It  is  this  need  of  the  beak's  being  a  mechanical 
tool  which  chiefly  r^fulates  the  form  of  a  bird's  face,  as 
opposed  to  a  four-footed  animal's.  If  the  question  of  food 
were  the  only  one,  we  might  wonder  why  there  were  not 
more  four-footed  creatures  living  on  seeds  than  there  are; 
or  why  those  that  do — fidd-mice  and  the  like — have  not 
beaks  instead  of  teeth.  But  the  fact  is  that  a  bird's  beak 
is  by  no  means  a  perfect  eating  or  food-seizing  instru- 
ment. A  squirrel  is  hi  more  dexterous  with  a  nut  than  a 
tx)ckatoo ;  and  a  dog  manages  a  bone  incomparably  better 
than  an  eagle.^  But  the  t>eak  has  to  do  so  much  morel 
Pruning  feathers,  building  nests,  and  the  incessant  dis- 
cipline in  military  arts,  are  all  to  be  thought  of,  as  much 
as  feeding. 

Soldiership,  especially,  is  a  much  more  imperious  necessity 
among  birds  than  quadrupeds.  Neither  lions  nor  wolves 
habitually  use  daws  ot  teeth  in  contest  with  their  own 
species;  but  birds,  for  their  partners,  their  nests,  their 
hunting-grounds,  and  their  personal  dignity,  are  nearly 
always  in  c»ntaition;  their  courage  is  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  race  of  njiiTnals  capable  of  comprehending 
danger;  and  their  pertinacity  and  endurance  hare,  in  all 
ages,  made  them  an  example  to  the  brave,  and  an  amuse- 
moit  to  the  base,  among  mankind. 

22.  Nevertheless,  since  as  sword,  as  trowel,  or  as  pocket- 
comb,  the  beak  of  the  bird  has  to  be  pointed,  the  collection 
of  seeds  may  be  conveniently  entrusted  to  this  otherwise 
penetrative  instrument,  and  such  food  as  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  {Ht>bing  crevices,  splitting  open  fissures,  or  neatly 

1  [Corapan  the  iMture  on  "!%•  Eagle  of  Blu,"  §  12  (Vol.  XX  p.  401).] 
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and  minutely  picking  things  up,  is  allotted,  pre-eminently, 
to  the  bird  species. 

The  food  of  the  rofoin,  as  you  know,  is  very  miscel- 
luieous.  Linnaeus  says  of  the  Swedish  one,  that  it  is 
"delectatus  euonymi  baccis,"^ — "delighted  with  d(^wood 
berries," — the  dogwood  growing  abundantly  in  Sweden,  as 
once  in  Forfarshire,  where  it  grew,  thoi^^  oiily  a  bush 
usually  in  the  south,  with  trunks  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  tree  thirty  feet  high.  But  the  Swedish 
robin's  taste  for  its  berries  is  to  be  noted  by  you,  because, 
first,  the  dogwood  berry  is  commonly  said  to  be  so  bitter 
that  it  is  not  eaten  by  birds  {Loudon,  Arboretum,  iL,  497  *) ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a  pretty  coincidence  that  this 
most  familiar  of  household  birds  should  feed  fondly  from 
the  tree  which  gives  the  housewife  her  spindle,— the  proper 
name  of  the  dogwood  in  English,  French,  and  Gierman 
being  alike  "  Spindle-tree."  It  feeds,  however,  with  us, 
certainly,  most  on  worms  and  insects.  I  am  not  sure 
how  for  the  following  accotmt  of  its  mode  of  dressing  its 
dinners  may  be  depended  on:  I  take  it  from  an  old 
book  on  Natural  History,  but  find  it,  more  or  less,  con- 
firmed by  others :  "  It  takes  a  worm  by  one  extremity  in 
its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the  ground  till  the  inner  part 
comes  away.  Then  seizing  it  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
other  end,  it  entirely  cleanses  the  outer  part,  which  alone 
it  eats."* 

One's  first  impression  is  that  this  must  be  a  singularly 
unpleasant  operation  for  the  worm,  however  fastidiously 
dehcate  and  exemplary  in  the  robin.  But  I  suppose  the 
real  meaning  is,  that  as  a  worm  lives  by  passing  earth 
through  its  body,  the  robin  merely  compels  it  to  quit  this 
— not  ill-gotten,  indeed,  but  now  quite  unnecessary — wealth. 
We  human  creatures,  who  have  hved  the  lives  of  worms, 

'  [Oaroli  Liniuci  Fauna  Suteiea,  Stockholm,  1761]  p.  96.] 

»  [Ariorttum  et  Frulicetum  Britannicum,  by  J,  C.  Loudon,  183a] 

^  [Animal  Btography;   or.   Popular  Zoology  Ututtratod  bg  A»th»ntic  Aneedotei,  by 

tlie  Atv.  W.  Bindley,  fith  ed.,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  341.    Raskin  raferi  agmia  to  thf* 

book  in  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter!  «1,  §  11,  and  52,  §  15.] 
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coUectiiig  dust,  aie  served  by  Death  in  exactly  the  same 
manner. 

28.  You  will  find  that  the  robin's  beak,  then,  is  a  very 
jwettily  representative  one  of  general  bird  power.  As  a 
weapon,  it  is  very  formidable  indeed ;  he  can  kill  an  adver- 
sary of  his  own  kind  with  one  blow  of  it  in  the  throat; 
and  is  so  pugnacious,  "valde  pugnax,"  383^$  Limueus,  "ut 
non  una  arbor  duos  capiat  erithacos," ' — "  no  single  tree  can 
hold  two  cock-robins ; "  and  for  precision  of  seizure,  the 
little  flat  hook  at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible  is  one  of 
the  most  delicately  formed  points  of  forceps  which  you  can 
find  among  the  grain  eaters.  But  I  pass  to  one  of  his 
more  special  perfections. 

24.  He  is  very  notable  in  the  exquisite  silence  and  pre- 
cision of  his  movements,  as  opposed  to  birds  who  either 
creak  in  flying,  or  waddle  in  walking.  "Always  quiet," 
says  Gould,  "  for  the  silkiness  of  his  plumage  renders  his 
movements  noiseless,  and  the  rustling  of  his  wings  is  never 
heard,  any  more  than  his  tread  on  earth,  over  which  he 
bounds  with  amazing  sprightliness."  *  You  know  how  much 
importance  I  have  idways  given,  among  the  fine  arts,  to 
good  dancing.*  If  you  think  of  it,  you  will  And  one  of 
the  robin's  very  chief  ingratiatory  faculties  is  his  dainty 
and  delicate  movement, — his  footing  it  featly  here  and  there. 
Whatever  prettiness  there  may  be  in  his  red  breast,  at  his 
briji^test  he  can  always  be  outshone  by  a  brickbat.*  But  if 
he  is  rationally  proud  of  anything  about  him,  I  should  think 
a  robin  must  be  proud  of  his  legs.  Hundreds  of  birds  have 
longer  and  more  imposing  ones — but  for  real  neatness,  flnish, 
and  precision  of  action,  commend  me  to  his  fine  little  ankles, 
and  fine  little  feet ;  this  long  stilted  process,  as  you  know, 
corresponding  to  our  ankle-bone.  Commend  me,  I  say,  to 
the  robin  for  use   of  his    ankles — ^he  is,  of  all  birds,  the 

1  [Sm  FmoM  Sueeiea,  p.  90.1 

•  [Vol.  ii.,  N«.  48.] 

•  [See,  for  inatMice,  BagU$  Nat,  §  13  (Vol  XXn.  p.  132).] 

•  [Oompare  below,  §  33,  p.  3&] 
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pile-eminent  and  ctHLractcristic  Ho|^>er ;  mme  other  so  light, 
so  pert,  or  so  swift. 

25.  We  must  sot,  however,  give  too  much  crei^t  to  his 
legs  in  this  matter.  A  robin's  hop  is  hi^  a  flight ;  he 
hops,  very  essentiaUy,  with  wings  and  tail,  as  well  as  with 
his  feet,  uid  the  exquisitely  rapid  opening  and  quivering 
of  the  tiul-ieathets  certainly  give  half  the  force  to  his  leap. 
It  is  in  this  action  that  he  is  put  amoi^  \ke  motacillae, 
or  wagtails;  but  the  ornithologists  have  no  real  buaness  to 
put  him  among  them.  The  swing  of  the  loi^  tail  featiiers 
in  the  true  w^ftail  is  entirely  consequent  on  its  motitHi, 
not  impulsive  of  it — ^the  tremulous  shake  is  qfier  alighting. 
But  the  robin  leaps  with  wing,  tail,  and  foot,  all  in  time, 
and  all  helping  each  other.  Leaps,  I  say;  and  you  check 
at  tiie  word ;  and  ought  to  check :  you  look  at  a  bird 
hopping,  and  the  motion  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
you  never  think  how  it  is  done.  But  do  you  liiink  you 
would  find  it  easy  to  hop  like  a  robin  if  you  had  two— all 
but  wooden — ^legs,  like  this? 

26.  I  have  looked  wholly  in  vain  throu^  all  my  bodes 
on  birds,  to  find  some  account  of  the  muscles  it  uses  in 
hopping,  and  of  the  part  of  the  toes  with  which  the  s|Hing 
is  given.  I  must  leave  you  to  find  out  that  for  yourselves ; 
it  is  a  little  bit  of  anatomy  vdiich  I  think  it  highly  desir- 
able for  you  to  know,  but  which  it  is  not  my  busmess  to 
teach  you.^  Only  observe,  this  is  the  point  to  be  made 
out.  You  leap  yoiu-selves,  with  the  toe  and  ball  of  the 
foot ;  but,  in  that  power  of  leaping,  you  lose  the  faculty 
of  grasp;  on  the  contrary,  with  ycmr  hands,  you  grasp  as 
a  bird  with  its  feet.  But  you  cannot  hop  on  your  hands, 
A  cat,  a  leopard,  and  a  monkey,  leap  or  grasp  with  equal 
ease ;  but  the  action  cf  their  paws  in  leaping  is,  I  imagine, 
from  the  fleshy  ball  of  the  foot;  while  in  the  bird,  char- 
acteristically yafi-^m^*  this  fleshy  ball  is  reduced  to  a  boss 
or  series  of  bosses,  and  the  nails  are  elongated  into  sickles 

*  [ComMn  below,  6  100,  p.  90.1 

■  [8m  tlw  "Eagle  «f  Blii,''  §  10  (Vol  XX  p.  401).] 
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or  horns;  tun:  does  the  springing  power  seem  to  d^>eiid  on 
the  development  of  the  bosses.  They  are  far  more  de- 
ve1<:^>ed  in  an  eagle  than  a  robin;  but  you  know  how  un- 
pardonably  and  preposterously  awkward  an  eagle  is  whm 
he  hops.  When  they  are  most  of  aH  developed,  the  bird 
walks,  runs,  uid  digs  well,  but  leaps  badly. 

27.  I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  Tarious  forms  of 
the  ankle  itself,  or  of  the  scales  of  armour,  more  apparent 
than  real,  by  which  the  foot  and  ankle  are  protected.  The 
use  of  this  lecture  is  not  either  to  describe  or  to  exhibit 
these  varieties  to  you,  but  so  to  awaken  your  attention  to 
the  real  points  of  character,  that,  when  you  have  a  bird's 
foot  to  draw,  you  may  do  so  with  intelligence  and  pleasuK, 
knowing  whether  you  want  to  express  force,  grasp,  or  firm 
groimd  pressure,  or  dexterity  and  tact  in  motion.  And  as 
the  actions  of  the  foot  and  the  hand  in  man  are  made  by 
every  great  painter  perfectly  expressive  of  the  character 
of  mind,  so  the  expressions  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  or  force  of 
seizure,  in  the  harpy,  the  gryphon,  and  the  hooked  and 
clawed  evil  spirits  of  early  religious  tat,  can  only  be  f€lt  by 
extreme  attention  to  the  original  form. 

28,  And  now  I  return  to  our  main  question,'  for  the 
robin's  breast  to  wiswer,  "What  is  a  feather?"  You  know 
something  about  it  already ;  that  it  is  composed  of  a  quiU, 
with  its  lateral  filaments  terminatii^  generally,  more  or 
less,  in  a  point ;  that  these  extremities  of  the  ijuills,  lying 
over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  allow  the  wind 
and  rain  to  pass  over  them  with  the  least  possible  resist- 
ance, and  form  a  protecti(H\  alike  from  the  beat  and  the 
cold ;  w'hich,  in  structure  much  resembling  the  scale-armour 
assumed  by  man  for  very  different  objects,  is,  in  fact,  inter- 
mediate, exactly,  between  the  fur  of  beasts  and  the  scales 
of  fishes ;  having  the  minute  division  of  the  one,  and  the 
annour-like  symmetry  and  succession  of  '^e  other. 

2».  Not  merely  symmetry,  ohsoTe,  but  extreme  'flatness. 

^  [Sm  shore,  §  19 ;  compwe  tba  uutlnia  of  tethtn  in  The  lam  of  SieoU. 
Vol.  XV.  pp.  397  «?.! 
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Feathers  are  smoothed  down,  as  a  field  of  com  by  wind 
with  rain;  only  the  swathes  laid  in  beautiful  order.  They 
are  fur,  so  structurally  placed  as  to  imply,  and  submit  to, 
the  perpetually  swift  forward  motion.  In  fact,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Darwinian  theory  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
feathers  of  birds  once  stuck  up  all  erect,  like  the  bristles 
of  a  brush,  and  hare  only  been  blown  flat  by  continual 
flying. 

Nay,  we  might  even  sufficiently  represent  the  general 
manner  of  conclusion  in  the  Darwinian  system  by  the 
statement  that  if  you  fasten  a  hair-brush  to  a  mill-wheel, 
with  the  handle  forward,  so  as  to  develop  itself  into  a 
neck  by  moring  always  in  the  same  direction,  and  within 
continual  hearing  of  a  steam-whistle,  after  a  certaia  number 
of  revolutions  the  hair-brush  wUl  fall  in  love  with  the 
whistle;  they  will  marry,  lay  an  egg,  and  the  produce  will 
be  a  nightingale. 

80.  Whether,  however,  a  hog's  bristle  can  turn  into  a 
feather  or  not,  it  is  vital  that  you  should  know  the  present 
difference  between  them. 

The  scientific  people  will  tell  you  that  a  feather  is 
composed  of  three  parts — the  down,  the  laminte,  and  the 
shaft. 

But  the  common-sense  method  of  stating  the  matter  is 
that  a  feather  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  shaft  with 
lateral  filaments.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  shaft's  length, 
these  filaments  ore  strong  and  nearly  straight,  forming,  by 
their  attachment,  a  finely  warped  sail,  like  that  of  a  wind- 
mill. But  towards  the  root  of  the  feather  they  suddenly 
become  weak,  and  confusedly  flexible,  and  form  the  close 
down  which  immediately  protects  the  bird's  body. 

To  show  you  the  typical  arrangement  of  these  parts, 
I  choose,  as  I  have  said,  the  robin ;  because,  both  in  his 
power  of  flying,  and  in  his  colour,  he  is  a  moderate  and 
balanced  bird; — not  turned  into  nothing  but  wings,  like 
a  swallow,  or  nothing  but  neck  and  tail,  like  a  peacock. 
And  first  for  his  flying  power.    There  is  one  of  tiie  long 
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feathers  of  robin's  wing,  and  here  (Fig.  1)  the  analjrsis  of 
its  form. 

81.  Fiist,  in  pure  outline  (a),  seen  from  above,  it  is 
very  nearly  a  long  oval,  but  with  ttiis  peculiarity,  that  it 
has,  as  it  were,  projecting  shoulders  at  a  1  and  a  2.  I 
merely  desire  you  to  observe  this,  in  passing,  because  one 
usually  thinks  of  the  contour  as  sweeping  unbroken  from 
the  root  to  the  point.  I  have  not  time  to-day  to  enter 
on  any  discussion  of  the  reason  for  it,  viidch  will  appear 

(Tviee  the  ciu  of  tfJttf) 


when  we  examine  the  placing  of  the  wing  feathers  for 
their  stroke. 

Now,  I  hope  you  are  getting  accustomed  to  the  general 
method  in  which  I  give  you  the  analjrsis  of  all  forms — ^leaf, 
or  feather,  or  shell,  or  limb.  First,  the  plan ;  then  the 
profile ;  then  the  cross-section. 

I  take  next,  the  profile  of  my  feather  (b.  Fig.  1),  and 
find  that  it  is  twisted  as  the  sail  of  a  windmill  is,  but 
more  distinctly,  so  that  you  can  always  see  the  upper 
surface  of  the  feather  at  its  root,  and  the  under  at  its 
end.  £veiy  primary  wing-feather,  in  the  fine  flyers,  is 
thus  twisted;  and  is  best  described  as  a  sail  striking  with 
the  power  of  a  scymitar,  but  with  the  flat  instead  of 
the  edge. 
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82.  Further,  you  remember  that  on  the  edges  of  the 
broad  side  of  feathers  you  find  always  a  series  of  undula^ 
tions,  irr^ularly  sequent,  and  lapping  over  each  other  like 
waves  on  sand.  You  might  at  first  imagine  that  this 
appearance  was  owing  to  a  slight  ruffling  or  disorder  of 
tke  filaments ;  but  it  is  entirely  normal,  and,  I  doubt  not,  so 
cmstnieted,  in  order  to  ensure  a  redundance  of  material  in 
the  plume,  so  that  no  accident  or  pressure  firom  wind  may 
feave  a  gap  anywhere.  How  this  redundance  is  obtained 
you   will   see   in   a   moment   by    bending   any   feather  the 


wrong  way.  Bend,  for  instance,  this  plume,  b,  Fig.  2,  into 
the  reversed  curve,  a.  Fig.  2 ;  then  aU  the  filaments  of  the 
plume  be(»me  perfectly  even,  and  there  are  no  waves  at  the 
edge.*  But  let  the  plume  return  into  its  proper  form,  b, 
and  the  tissue  being  now  contracted  into  a  smaller-  space, 
the  edge  waves  are  formed  in  it  instantly. 

Hitherto,  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  filaments 
arranged  for  the  strength  and  continuity  of  the  energetic 
|dume;  they  are  entirely  different  when  they  are  set  to- 
gether for  decoration  instead  of  force.  After  the  feather 
of  the  robin's  wing,  let  us  examine  one  from  his  breast. 

88.  I  said,  just  now  [§  24],  he  might  be  at  once  outshone 
by  a  brickbat.     Indeed,  the  day  before  yesterday,  sleeping  at 

>  [For  thii  point  compara  Xow*  nf  Fimli,  Voi.  XV.  p.  402.] 
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Lichfield,  and  seeing,  the  first  thing  wh«k  I  woke  la  the 
morBing  (for  I  never  put  down  the  Uinds  of  my  bedroom 
windows),  the  not  uneommon  sight  in  an  English  country 
town  of  an  entire  house-fix>nt  of  very  neat,  and  very  flat, 
and  very  red  brickst  with  very  exactly  squared  square 
windows  in  it;  and  not  feding  myself  in  anywise  gratified 
or  improved  by  the  spectade,  I  was  thinking  bow  in  this, 
as  in  aU  other  good,  the  too  much  destroyed  aU.  Th^ 
breadth  of  a  robin's  breast  in  bride-red  is  delicious,  but  a 
whole  house-front  of  bride-red  as  vivid,  is  alamuug.  And 
yet  one  cannot  generalize  even  that  trite  moral  with  any 
safety — for  iofinite  breadth  of  green  is  delightful,  however 
gren) ;  and  of  sea  or  sky,  however  blue. 

You  must  notCk  however,  that  the  robin's  charm  is 
greatly  hdped  by  the  pretty  space  of  grey  pliunage  which 
separates  the  red  from  the  brown  back,  and  sets  it  off  to 
its  best  advantage.  There  is  no  great  brilliancy  in  it,  evea 
so  relieved;  only  the  finish  of  it  is  exquisite. 

84.  If  you  separate  a  single  feather,  you  will  find  it 
more  like  a  tnmsparent  hoUow  shell  than  a  feather  (so 
delicatdy  roimded  the  surface  of  it), — grey  at  the  root, 
where  the  down  is, — tinged,  and  only  tinged,  with  red  at 
the  part  that  ovttlaps  and  is  visible;  so  that,  when  three 
or  four  va<ae  feathers  have  overlapped  it  again,  all  together, 
with  their  joined  red,  are  just  enough  to  give  the  ccdour 
determined  upon,  each  of  them  contributing  a  ting&  There 
are  about  thirty  of  these  glowing  filaments  on  each  side 
(the  whole  being  no  larger  across  than  a  well-grown  currant), 
and  each  of  these  is  itself  anotiier  exquisite  feather,  wi^ 
central  quill  and  lateral  webs,  whose  filaments  are  not  to 
be  counted. 

The  extremity  of  these  breast  plumes  parts  slightly  into 
two,  as  you  see  in  the  peacock's,  and  many  other  such 
decorative  ones.  The  transition  trom  the  entirely  leaf-like 
shape  of  the  active  plume,  with  its  oblique  point,  to  the 
more  or  less  sjrmmetrical  dualism  of  the  decorative  plume, 
corresponds  with  the  diange  from  the  pointed  green  leaf  Ut 
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the  dual,  or  heart-shaped,  petal  of  many  flowers.  I  shall 
return  to  tliis  part  of  our  subject,  having  given  you,  I 
believe,  enough  of  detail  for  the  present. 

85.  I  have  said  nothing  to-day  of  the  mythology  of  the 
bird,  though  I  told  you^  that  would  always  be,  for  us,  the 
most  important  part  of  its  natural  history.  But  I  am 
obliged,  sometimes,  to  take  what  we  immediately  want, 
rather  than  what,  ultimately,  we  shall  need  chiefly.  In  the 
second  place,  you  probably,  most  of  you,  know  more  of 
the  mythology  of  the  robin  than  I  do,  for  the  stories 
about  it  are  all  northern,  and  I  know  scarcely  any  myths 
but  the  Italian  and  Greek.  You  will  find  under  the 
name  "Robin,"  in  Miss  Yonge's  exhaustive  and  admirable 
History  of  Christian  Names*  the  various  titles  of  honour 
and  endearment  connected  with  him,  and  with  the  general 
idea  of  redness, — from  the  bishop  -called  "Bright  Red 
Fame,"  who  founded  the  first  great  Christian  church  on 
the  Rhine  (I  am  afraid  of  your  thinking  I  mean  a  pun, 
in  connection  with  robins,  if  I  tell  you  the  locality  of  it),' 
down  through  the  Hoods,  and  Roys,  and  Grays,  to  Robin 
Goodfellow,  and  Spenser's  "Hobbinol,"*  and  our  modem 
"  Hob," — joining  on  to  the  "  goblin "  which  comes  from 
the  old  Greek  K«|8aX«f.  But  I  cannot  let  you  go  without 
asking  you  to  compare  the  English  and  French  feeling 
about  small  birds,  in  Chaucer's  time,  with  our  own  on  the 
same  subject.  I  say  English  and  French,  because  the 
original  French  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  shows  more 
affection  for  birds  than  even  Chaucer's  translation,  passionate 
as  he  is,  always,  in  love  for  any  one  of  his  little  winged 
brothers  or  sisters.'  Look,  however,  either  in  the  French 
or  English  at  the  description  of  the  coming  of  the  God  of 
Love,  leading  his  carol-dance,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rose. 

>  [In  tha  lactuM  on  "The  Hklcjron":  EaMi  Nett,  §  180  (VoL  XXtl.  p.  2i£).] 

*  [Sm  pp.  391-302  in  tha  neir  Md  MrlMd  edition  of  18S4.] 

>  jBiahop   Hnudpsnht   (or  bright   &ina)   Rupert,   founder,  about  700  a.sk,   ot 
the  fint  eathadnl  of  Woma.] 

*  [In  r*.  ■"    ■      •  -  ■    ■ 

*  [For  ot 
p.  273  n.] 
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His  dress  is  embroidered  with  figures  of  flowers  and  of 
beasts ;  but  about  him  fly  the  Uving  birds.  The  French 
is: — 

"II  etoit  tout  couveit  d'oiaiaulK 
De  rooignok  et  de  papegam 
De  calendre,  et  de  mesaDgel. 
II  aemblait  que  ce  fut  line  angle 
Qui  fut  tout  droit  veniu  du  del."* 

86.  There  axe  several  points  of  philology  in  this  tran- 
sitioiial  French,  and  in  Chaucer's  translation,  which  it  is 
well  worth  your  patience  to  observe.  The  monkish  Latin 
"angelus,"  you  see,  is  passing  through  the  very  unpoetical 
form  "  angle,"  into  "  ange " ;  but,  in  order  to  get  a  rhyme 
with  it  in  that  angular  form,  the  French  troubadour 
expands  the  bird's  name,  "mesange,"  quite  arbitrarily,  into 
"  mesangel."  Then  Chaucer,  not  liking  the  "mes"  at  the 
b^iiming  of  the  word,  changes  that  unscrupulously  into 
"  arch " ;  and  gatho^  in,  though  too  shortly,  a  lovely  bit 
from  another  place  about  the  nightingales  flying  so  close 
round  Love's  head  that  they  strike  some  of  the  leaves  off 
his  crown  of  roses ;  so  that  the  English  runs  thus : — 

"But  nJditbigales,  a  full  great  rout 
That  Iflen  over  hU  head  about, 
The  leaves  felden  a>  they  fllen 
Aod  he  wat  all  with  birds  wrieo. 
With  poiHojay,  with  nightingale, 
With  chelaundre,  and  with  wodewale, 
With  finch,  with  lark,  and  with  archangel. 
He  teemed  aa  he  were  an  angell. 
That  down  were  cotnen  from  Heaven  clear."* 

Now,  when  I  first  read  this  bit  of  Chaucer,  without 
referring  to  the  original,  I  was  greatly  delighted  to  find 
that  there  was  a  bird  in  his  time  called  an  archangel,  and 
set  to  work,  with  brightly  hopeful  industry,  to  find  out 
what    it  was.     I   was   a  little   discomfited  by  finding  that 

I  [Una*  927-931  of  the  French  •dition  of  Orl^ana,  1878.] 
*  [TIm  Ramamt  qf  Ike  SMe,  006.] 
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in  old  botany  the  word  only  meant  "dead-nettle,"  but  was 
still  sanguine  about  my  bird,  till  I  found  the  French  fonoa 
descend,  as  you  have  seen,  into  a  mesangel,  and  finally 
into  m^sange,  which  is  a  provincialism  from  imxov,  and 
means,  the  smallest  of  birds — or,  specially  here, — a  titmouse/ 
I  have  seldom  had  a  less  expected  or  more  ignominious 
fall  from  the  clouds. 

87>  The  other  birds,  named  here  and  in  the  previous 
description  of  the  garden,  are  introduced,  as  far  as  I  can 
Judge,  nearly  at  random,  Mid  with  do  precision  of  ioui^na- 
tion  like  that  of  Aristophanes;*  but  with  a  sweet  childish 
delist  in  crowding  as  many  birds  as  possible  into  &e 
smallest  space.  The  popinjay  is  always  prominent;  and  I 
want  scHne  of  you  to  help  me  (for  I  have  not  time  at 
present  for  the  chaae)  in  hunting  the  parrot  down  on  his 
first  appearance  in  Europe.*  Just  at  this  particular  time 
he  contested  favour  even  with  the  falcon ;  and  I  tlunk  it 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  I  chanced  to  draw  for  you, 
thinking  only  of  its  brilliant  colour,  the  popinjay,  which 
Carpaccto  allows  to  be  present  on  the  grave  occasion  of 
St  George's  baptizing  the  princess  and  her  father.* 

88.  And,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  Christian  poets  b^n 
to  speak  of  the  singing  of  the  birds,  they  show  themselves 
in  quite  a  different  mood  from  any  that  ever  occurs  to  a 
Greek.  Aristophanes,  with  infinitely  more  skill,  describes, 
and  partly  imitates,  the  singing  of  the  nightingale;  but 
simply  as  beautifrd  sound.  It  "fills  the  thickets  with 
honey";'  and  if  in  the  often-quoted — just  because  it  is  not 

>  Q^ttr^  coimecti  mtenge  with  the  Germftn  mwe  (titmouM).] 

*  [For  other  refiBr«Dcea  to  the  birds  of  AriatophanM,  mo  beloir,  p.  16S;  uid 
V»l.  VII.  p.  338,  Vol  XVII.  p.  100  n.] 

*  [The  parrot  ii  firat  nwntkoiied  \>y  CtasUi  (about  400  b.o.)  in  hii  Indica  (cap.  S), 
and  next  \>j  Ariitotla  {SiH.  An.,  viii.  IS,  13).  It  wa«  the  Indian  conqueota  of 
AUxandai  that  flrat  introduced  the  parrot  into  Enrope.  A&iean  parrota  wen 
introdncad  to  Roma  hj  esploran  emploved  b;  Nero  (Pliny,  Nat.  HiH.,  tL  2S). 
Both  Orid  and  Statiut,  it  will  be  Temembered,  have  poems  on  the  parrot.] 

<  [Sea  PUU  LXII.  in  Vol.  XXIV.  (p.  341).] 

*\Birdt,  224;  iran/uXiruin  t4|v  X%«ir  JfXqr.  The  "partial  imitation"  of  the 
bird'a  tong  ii  in  the  metre  of  the  preceding'  invocation  to  the  nightingale  and 
in  the  word  it^MtfJni.  Knakin  rafera  to  the  paaaage  a«:ain  In  fan  Oaeigera, 
LMtw  28,  §  la] 
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ebaracteristic  of  Gredc  litcnture — passage  of  the  Coloaeus,^ 
a  deeper  sentiment  is  shown,  that  feeUng  is  dependent  on 
association  of  the  bird-voices  with  deeply  pathetic  circumr 
stances.  But  this  troubadour  finds  his  heart  in  heaven  by 
the  power  of  the  singing  only : — 

"Trop  pftrfbiuieat  b«Mi  Mrviie 
Gs  oiselles  que  je  voa>  devise. 
II  chuiUient  un  Aant  jtel 
Coia  ftisscDt  angle  etperttel."' 

We  want  a  moment  more  of  word-chasing  to  enjoy 
this.  "  Oiseau,"  as  you  know,  comes  £rom  "  avis " ;  but 
it  had  at  this  time  got  "oisel"  £or  its  singular  number, 
of  which  the  teimioating  "sel"  confused  itself  with  the 
"selle,"  from  "axicilla,"  in  domiciUa  and  demoiselle;'  and 
the  femimne  form  "oiselle"  thus  snatched  for  itself  some  of 
Hie  delightMness  belor^^ing  to  the  title  of  a  young  lady. 
Then  note  that  "  esperitel "  does  not  here  mean  merely 
spiritual  (because  all  angels  are  spiritual),  but  an  "angle 
esperitel "  is  an  angel  of  the  air.  So  that,  in  English,  we 
could  only  express  the  meaning  in  some  such  fashion  as 
thia;-~ 

"Tb.«y  perfected  all  their  lervice  of  love, 
TlieK  maiden  birds  that  I  tell  you  of. 
Thejr  sang  such  a  song,  so  finished.&ir, 
As  a  th«7  were  angeJa,  bom  of  the  air." 

89.  Such  were  the  fancies,  then,  and  the  scenes,  in 
vhich  Englishmen  took  delight  in  Chaucer's  time.  England 
was  then  a  simple  country;  we  boasted,  for  the  best  kind 
of  riches,  our  birds  and  trees,  and  our  wives  and  children. 
We  have  now  grown  to  be  a  rich  one;  and  our  first  plea* 
sure  is  in  shooting  our  birds;  but  it  has  become  too  expen- 
sive for  tis  to  keep  our  trees.     Lord  Derby,  whose  crest  is 

1  [SophoelM :  (Sdipiu  Ooloaeut,  671  uq.,  the  chorai  nngiag  ths  praiM*  of  Colonos, 
vbera  the  nightingale  makei  her  h&nnt;  the  pMSage  ii  rafarred  to  alio  in  Modtnt 
Paint«n,  voL  iii.  (VoL  V.  p.  273).] 

*  [£c  JiMMm  d*  Bote,  lines  677-680.] 

*  [Compare  below,  p.  142.1 
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the  eagle  and  child — you  will  find  the  northern  name  for 
it,  the  bird  and  bantling,  made  classical  by  Scott  ^ — ^is  the 
first  to  propose  that  wood-birds  should  have  no  more  nests. 
We  must  cut  down  all  our  trees,  he  says,  that  we  may 
effectively  use  the  steam-plough ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
steam-plough,  I  find  by  a  recent  article  in  the  ComMU 
Magasdney  is  that  an  English  labourer  must  not  any  more 
have  a  nest,  nor  bantlings,  neither;  but  may  only  expect 
to  get  on  prosperously  in  life,  if  he  be  perfectly  skilful, 
sob»,  and  honest,  and  dispenses,  at  least  until  he  is  forty- 
five,  with  the  "luxury  of  marriage." 

40.  Gentlemen,  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  me  blamed 
for  making  no  effort  here  to  teach  in  the  artisan's  schools.' 
But  I  can  only  say  that,  since  the  future  life  of  the 
English  labourer  or  artisan  (summing  the  benefits  to  him 
of  recent  philosophy  and  economy)  is  to  be  passed  in  a 
country  without  angels  and  without  birds,  without  prayers 
and  without  songs,  without  trees  and  without  flowers,  in  a 
state  of  exempluy  sobriety,  and  (extending  the  Catholic 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  into  celibacy  of  the  laity)  in  a  state 
of  dispensation  with  the  luxury  of  marriage,  I  do  not 
believe  he  will  derive  either  profit  or  entertainment  from 
lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

■  [Wavtrkg,  cti.  Ixxi. :  '"a  miMt  sncient  and  distinguished  bekrior,  aa  well  aa 
tlut  of  m^  youn^  friend  Francia  Stanley,  which  ii  the  eag'la  and  child.  "The  bird 
and  bantbng  thejr  call  it  in  Derbjahire,  lir,'  nid  Stanley."] 

*  [See  two  arUdea  on  "The  AKricnltural  Labourer"  in  the  numbera  for  Februarf 
•nd  March,  1B73.  Hie  particular  paaaage  referred  to  ia  aa  followa  :  "Unmarried 
men,  day  labouran  at  12e.  a  week,  and  not  raakinK  more  than  16e.  the  whole  year 
round,  are  known  to  nva  within  2A  yean  ai  much  aa  £200.  An  agricultural 
labourer,  from  forty  tn  forty-live  year*  of  age,  of  tried  skill,  probity,  and  lobriety, 
with  £200  in  his  pocket  ii  a  made  man.  iVue^  he  has  had  to  forwo  the  loznry 
of  marriage"  (vol  27,  p.  31C).  The  paaaage  is  referred  to  also  in  ton  Oaxitu*, 
Letten  28,  60,  and  78.] 

*  [See  VoL  XXI.  p.  IM.] 
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LECTURE   II* 

THE  SWALLOW 

41.  We  are  to-day  to  take  note  of  the  form  of  a  creature 
which  gires  us  a  singular  example  of  the  unity  of  what 
artists  call  beauty,  with  the  fineness  of  mechanical  structure, 
often  mistaken  for  it.  You  cannot  but  have  noticed  how 
little,  during  the  years  of  my  past  professorship,  I  have 
introduced  any  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  beauty.  I 
avoided  them,  partly  because  they  are  treated  of  at  length 
in  my  books  ;^  and  partly  because  they  are,  in  the  last 
degree,  unpractical.  We  are  bom  to  like  or  dislike  certain 
aspects  of  things ;  nor  could  I,  by  any  arguments,  alter 
the  defined  tastes  which  you  received  at  your  birth,  and 
which  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  life  have  enforced, 
without  any  possibility  of  your  voluntary  resistance  to  them. 
And  the  result  of  those  surrounding  circumstances,  to-day, 
is  that  most  English  youths  would  have  more  pleasure  in 
looking  at  a  locomotive  than  at  a  swallow ;  and  tliat  many 
English  philosophers  would  suppose  the  pleasure  so  received 
to  be  through  a  new  sense  of  beauty.  But  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "beauty"  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  classical  Utera- 
ture,  is  properly  restricted  to  those  very  qualities  in  which 
the  locomotion  of  a  swallow  differs  firom  that  of  an  engine. 
42.  Not  only  from  that  of  an  engine;  but  also  from 
that  of  animals  in  whose  members  the  mechanism  is  so 
complex  as  to  give  them  a  resemblance  to  engines.  The 
dart  of  the  common  house-fly,  for  instance,  in  full  strength, 

*  DeliTCred  at  Oxford,  May  Sad,  1878. 
^  [Sm  MpMdaUy  voL  iL  vf  JfMfent  PainUr*  (Vol.  IV,).] 
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is  a  more  wonderful  morement  than  that  of  a  swallow. 
The  medumism  of  it  is  not  only  more  minute,  but  the 
swiftness  of  the  action  so  much  greater,  that  the  vilmition 
of  the  wing  is  invisible.  But  though  a  schoolboy  might 
prefer  the  locomotive  to  the  swallow,  he  would  not  cany 
his  admiration  of  finely  mechanical  velocity  into  unqualifi«l 
sympathy  with  the  workmanship  of  the  God  of  Ekron;' 
and  would  generally  suppose  that  flies  were  made  only  to 
be  food  for  the  more  graceful  fly-catcher, — whose  finer 
grace  you  will  discover,  upon  reflection,  to  be  owing  to 
the  very  moderation  and  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  to 
the  subduing  of  that  infinitude  of  joints,  claws,  tissues, 
veins,  and  fibres  which  inconceivably  vibrate  in  the  micro- 
scopic* creature's  motion,  to  a  quite  intelligible  and  simple 
balance  of  rounded  body  upon  edged  plume,  maintained  not 
without  visible,  and  sometimes  fiitigued,  exertion,  and  raising 
the  lower  creature  into  f^owshi^  with  the  volition  and  the 
virtue  of  humanity. 

48.  With  the  virtue,  I  say,  in  an  exceedingly  qualified 
sense;  meaning  rather  the  strength  and  art  displayed  in 
overcoming  difficulties,  than  any  distinct  morality  of  dis- 
position. The  bird  has  kindly  and  homely  qualities ;  but 
its  principal  "  virtue "  for  us,  is  its  being  an  incarnate 
voracity,  and  that  it  moves  as  a  consuming  and  cleansing 
power.  You  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  humane  person 
that  they  would  not  kill  a  fly:  from  700  to  1000  flies  a 
day  are  a  moderate  allowance  for  a  baby  swallow. 

41.  Perhaps,  as  I  say  this,  it  may  occur  to  some  of  you 
to  think,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  reason  of  the  bird's 
name.  For  it  is  very  interesting,  as  a  piece  of  language 
study,  to  consider  the  different  power  on  our  minds, — nay, 
the  different  sweetness  to  the  ear, — which,  from  association, 

*  I  call  it  so  becauBe  the  membeTS  and  action  of  It  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  unaided  tye. 
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Idiese  same  two  sjrllables  receiTe,  vrhai  we  read  tiiem  as  a 
noun,  or  as  a  verb.  Also,  the  word  is  a  curious  instance 
of  tbe  traps  which  are  ccmtinually  open  tor  rash  etymo- 
Ic^sts.  At  first,  nothing  would  appear  more  natural  than 
that  the  name  should  hare  been  given  to  the  bird  from 
its  reckless  function  of  devouring.  But  if  you  look  to 
yoax  Johnson,  you  will  find,  to  your  better  satisfaction, 
that  the  name  means  "bird  of  porticos,"  or  porches,  from 
the  Gothic  "  swale " ;  "  subdivale," — so  that  he  goes  back 
m  thought  as  far  as  Virgil's,  "Et  nunc  porticibus  vacuis, 
nunc  humida  circum  stagna,  sonat."^  Notice,  in  passii^, 
how  a  simile  of  Virgil's,  or  any  other  great  master's,  will 
probably  t^  in  two  or  more  ways  at  once.  Jutuma  is 
compared  to  the  swallow,  not  merely  as  winding  and  turn- 
ing swiftly  in  her  chariot,  but  as  being  a  water-nymph 
by  birth, — *'  Stagnis  quae  fluminibusque  sonoris  praesidet." ' 
How  many  different  creatures  in  one  the  swallow  is  by 
birth,  as  a  Virgilian  simile  is  many  thoughts  in  one,'  it 
would  take  many  more  lectures  than  one  to  show  you 
deaiiy;  but  I  will  indicate  them  with  such  rou^  sketch 
as  is  posnble. 

45.  It  belongs,  as  most  of  you  know,  to  a  family  of 
Inrds  oailed  Fissi-rostres,  or,  literally,  split-beaks.  Split 
hea^  would  be  a  better  term,  for  it  is  the  enormons 
width  of  mouth  and  power  of  gaping  which  the  epithet 
is  meant  to  'express.  A  duU  senn<Mi,  for  instance,  makes 
half  the  congregation  "  fisa-rostres."  The  bird,  however,  is 
most  vigilant  when  its  mouth  is  wideftt,  for  it  opens  as  a 
net  to  catch  whatever  comes  in  its  way, — Whence  the  French, 
giving  the  whole  family  the  more  literal  name,  "GJohble- 
fly" — Gobe-monche,  extend  the  term  to  the  (^n-mouthed 
and  too  acceptant  appearance  of  a  simpleton. 

46.  Partly  in  order  to  provide  for  this  width  of  mouth, 
but   more   'far    the   advantage    in   flight,  the  head    ctf  the 

i.fjfiBnd,  acii.  476.] 

*  (md.,  lii.  ISli.) 

•  [For  othsr  Mfennee*  'to  VirgU,  see  V«l.  KIL  p.  103  ii.] 
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swallow  is  rounded  into  a  bullet  shape,  and  sunk  down  <hi 
the  shoulders,  with  no  neck  whatever  between,  so  as  to 
give  nearly  the  aspect  of  a  conical  rifle  bullet  to  the  «itire 
front  of  the  body;  and,  indeed,  the  bird  moves  more  like 
a  bullet  than  an  arrow — dependent  on  a  certain  impetus 
of  weight  rather  than  on  sharp  penetration  of  the  air.  I 
say  dependent  on,  but  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace 
distinct  relation  between  the  shapes  of  birds  and  their 
powers  of  fli^t.  I  suppose  the  form  of  the  body  is  first 
determined  by  the  general  habits  and  food,  and  that  nature 
can  make  any  form  she  chooses  volatile;  only  one  point  I 
think  is  always  notable,  that  a  complete  master  of  the  art 
of  flight  must  be  short-necked,  so  that  he  turns  altogether, 
if  he  tinns  at  aU.  You  don't  expect  a  swallow  to  look 
round  a  comer  before  he  goes  round  it;  he  must  take  his 
chance.  The  main  point  is  that  he  may  be  able  to  stop 
himself,  and  turn,  in  a  moment. 

4i7.  The  stopping,  on  any  terms,  is  difficult  enough  to 
understand ;  nor  less  so,  the  original  gaining  of  the  pace. 
We  always  think  of  flight  as  if  the  main  difficulty  of  it 
were  only  in  keeping  up  in  the  air; — but  the  buoyancy  is 
conceivable  enough,  the  far  more  wonderful  matter  is  the 
getting  along.  You  find  it  hard  work  to  row  yourself  at 
anything  like  speed,  though  your  impulse-stroke  is  given  in 
a  heavy  element,  and  your  return-stroke  in  a  light  one. 
But  both  in  birds  and  fishes,  the  impelling  stroke  and  its 
return  are  in  the  same  element;  and  if,  for  the  bird,  that 
medium  yields  easily  to  its  impulses,  it  secedes  as  easily 
from  the  blow  that  gives  it.  And  if  you  think  what  an 
effort  you  make  to  leap  six  feet,  with  the  earth  for  a 
fulcrum,  the  dart  either  of  a  trout  or  a  swallow,  with  no 
fulcrum  but  the  water  and  air  they  penetrate,  will  seem 
to  you,  I  think,  greatly  marveUous.  Yet  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  accomplished  you  will  as  yet  find  no  undisputed 
account  in  uiy  book  on  natural  history,  and  scarcely,  as 
far  as  I  know,  definite  notice  even  of  the  rate  of  flight. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?    We  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
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migratioii  of  m  swallow,  as  we  should  ourselves  of  a  serious 
journey.  Hoir  long,  do  yon  tinnk,  it  would  take  him,  if 
he  flew  uninterruptedly,  to  giet  from  here  to  Africa  ? 

48.  Michelet  gives  the  Tate  of  his  flight  (at  full  speed, 
of  course)  as  eighty  leagues  an  hour.'  1  Jind  no  more 
sound  MJtbOTHy;  but  do  not  doubt  his  approximate  accu- 
racy ;  *  BtiU  how  curious  and  how  provi^ii^  it  is  that 
neither  White  of  Selbome,  Bewick  Yarrell,  nor  Gould,  says 
a  word  about  this,  one  should  have  thought  the  most  inte- 
resting, power  of  the  bird-t 

Tddng  Michdet's  estimate — e^hty  Frradi  leagues, 
roughly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  m  hour— we  turre 
a  thousand  miles  in  fbur  hours.  That  is  to  say,  leaving 
Devonshire  after  an  early  breakfiwt,  he  could  be  in  Africa 
to  lunch. 

4S.  He  could,  I  say,  if  his  flight  were  ctmstant;  but 
though  there  is  much  inconsistency  in  the  accounts,  the 
sum  of  testimony  seems  definite  that  the  swallow  is  among 
liie  most  fritiguaUe  of  birds.  "  When  the  weather  is  hazy  " 
(I  quote  YatnQl),  **they  will  alight  on  fishing-boats  a  league 
or  two  from  Isaad,  so  tired  that  when  any  one  tries  to 
catch  them,  they  can  scarcely  fly  from  tme  end  of  the  boat 
to  the  othCT."* 

I  have  no  time  to  read  to  you  the  interesting  evidoice 
on  this  prant  given  by  Yarrell,  but  only  that  of  the  brother 
of   White   of    Selbonie,    at    Gibraltar.     **Mj    brother    has 

*  I  mote  thii  wme  tiow  kgo,  «nd  the  endeavoura  I  have  liDce  made 
to  verify  statement*  on  points  of  natunl  hlstoir  vhich  I  bad  taken  on 
trust  have  giren  me  reason  to  doubt  everybody  s  occnracj.  The  onHnary 
fli^t  of  liw  awallonr  does  not,  assuredly,  even  in  the  dashes,  reach  any- 
thing like  this  speed.' 

I  Incidentally  suggestive  sentences  occur  in  the  history  of  Selbome,  but 
its  anther  never  comes  to  the  point,  in  this  ease. 

>  rSae  p.  IW  of  the  JSiutUsli  edition  of  Midwlef  ■  The  JMiW.) 

•  [A  SUlorg  ^  BrtlUk  Bird*,  by  WJUmm  ¥>rreU,  Srd  ad.,  ISSS,  vol  iL  p.  53.1 
'  [8«e  betoir,  g  144,  p.  137-    Particulars  of  recant  ezperiments  will  be  found 

in  F.  W.  Headley's  Slrvefure  and  Uf  <^  Bird*,  ISdS,  pp.  268  tq.  Tha  nMiingr 
records  of  homing  pigwHu  sboir  a  rate  of  not  more  than  sixty  niUsa  an  hour ; 
mllowa  are  sud  to  bavo  attained  a  rate  of  106  miles.] 

XXV.  s 
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always  found,"  he  himself  writes,  "that  some  of  his  birds, 
and  particularly  the  swallow  kind,  are  veiy  sparing  of  their 
pains  in  crossing  the  Mediterranean ;  for  when  arrived  at 
Gibraltar,  th^  do  not  "set  forth  their  airy  caravui,  high 
over  seas,"*  but  scout  and  hurry  along  in  little  detached 
parties  of  six  or  seven  in  a  company;  and  sweeping  low, 
just  over  the  surface  of  the  land  and  water,  direct  their 
course  to  ^e  opposite  continent  at  the  narrowest  passage 
they  can  find."' 

60.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  it  remains  an  open 
question  whether  this  fear  of  sea  may  not  be,  in  the 
swallow,  like  ours  of  the  desert.  The  commissariat  de- 
partment is  a  serious  one  for  birds  that  eat  a  thousand 
flies  a  day  when  just  out  of  the  egg;  and  it  is  possible 
that  tile  weariness  of  swUlows  at  sea  may  depend  much 
more  on  fluting  than  flying.  Captain  (or  Admiral  ?)  Sir 
Charles  Wager '  says  that  "  one  spring-time,  as  he  came 
into  soundings  in  the  English  Channel,  a  great  flock  of 
swallows  came  and  settled  on  all  his  rigging;  every  rope 
was  covered;  they  hung  on  one  another  like  a  swarm  of 
bees;  even  the  decks  were  filled  with  them.  They  seemed 
almost  famished  and  spent,  and  were  only  feathers  and 
bone;  but,  being  recruited  with  a  night's  rest»  took  their 
flight  in  the  morning."* 

51.  Now  I  detain  you  on  this  point  somewhat,  because 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  a  more  important  one.  I 
told  you'  we  should  learn  from  the  swallow  what  a  wing 
was.  Few  other  birds  approach  him  in  the  beauty  of  it, 
or  apparent  power.  And  yet,  after  all  this  care  taken 
about  it,  he  gets  tired ;  and  instead  of  flying,  as  we  should 
do  in  his  place,  all  over  the  world,  and  tasting  the  flavour 
of  the    midges    in    every   marsh    which    the    infinitude    of 

>  [Maton :  Para4iM  Lott,  vii.  128  ;  quoted  b*  Ruldn  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  248.] 

■  [Th6  Natural  HUtory  </  St&omt,  Letter  XLIL] 

■  [Sir  Charlu  Wager  (166ft-t743} :  adminl,  1731  ;  Flnt  Lord  of  the  Admintev, 
173*-i742.]  -»      V  /  > 

•  rQuotod  in  Yurell,  voL  ii.  pp.  245-246  (4Ui  ed.).] 

*  [See  ebove,  §  19,  p.  90.] 
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human  folly  has  left  to  breed  gnats  instead  of  growing 
com, — he  is  of  all  birds,  characteristically,  except  when  he 
absolutely  can't  help  it,  the  stayer  at  home;  and  con- 
tentedly lodges  himself  and  his  funily  in  an  old  chimney, 
when  be  might  be. flying  all  over  the  world. 

At  least  you  would  think,  if  he  built  in  an  Enghsh 
chimney  this  year,  he  would  build  in  a  French  one  next. 
But  no.  Michelet  prettily  says  of  him,  "He  is  the  bird 
of  return."*  If  you  will  only  treat  him  kindly,  year  after 
year,  he  comes  back  to  the  same  niche,  and  to  the  same 
hearth,  for  his  nest. 

To  the  same  niche ;  and  builds  himself  an  opaque  walled 
house  within  that.  Think  of  this  a  little,  as  if  you  heard 
of  it  for  the  first  tune. 

62.  Suppose  you  had  nerer  seen  a  swallow ;  but  that  its 
general  habit  of  life  had  been  described  to  you,  and  you 
had  been  asked,  how  you  thought  such  a  bird  would  build 
its  nest.  A  creature,  observe,  whose  life  is  to  be  passed 
in  the  air;  whose  beak  and  throat  are  shaped  with  the 
fineness  of  a  net  for  the  catching  of  gnats ;  and  whose  feet, 
in  the  most  perfect  of  the  species,  are  so  feeble  that  it  is 
called  the  Footless  Swallow,  and  cannot  stand  a  moment 
on  the  ground  with  comfort.  Of  all  land  birds,  the  one 
that  has  least  to  do  with  the  earth ;  of  all,  the  least  dis- 
posed, and  the  least  able,  to  stop  to  pidc  anything  up. 
What  will  it  bmld  with  ?  Gossamer,  we  should  say, — 
thistledown, — anything  it  can  catch  floating,  like  flies. 

But  it  builds  with  stiff  clay. 

58.  And  observe  its  chosen  place  for  building  alsa  You 
would  think,  by  its  play  in  the  air,  that  not  only  of  all 
birds,  but  of  all  creatures,  it  most  delisted  in  space  and 
freedom.  You  would  fancy  its  notion  of  the  place  for  a 
nest  would  be  the  openest  field  it  could  find;  that  any- 
thing like  confinement  would  be  an  agony  to  it;  that  it 
would  almost  expire  of  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  black  hole. 

1  [At  p.  194  of  the  En^luh  edition.] 
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And  its  favourite  home  is  down  a  chimney. 

54.  Not  for  your  hearth's  sake,  nor  for  your  company's. 
Do  not  think  it.  The  bird  -will  love  you  if  yon  treat  it 
kindly ;  is  as  frank  and  friendly  as  bird  can  be  ;  but  it 
does  not,  more  tium  others,  sedc  your  society.  It  comes 
to  your  house  because  in  no  wild  wood,  nor  rough  rock, 
can  it  find  a  cavity  close  enough  to  please  it.  It  comes 
for  the  blessedness  of  imprisonment,  and  the  solemnity  of 
an  unbroken  and  constant  shadow,  in  the  tower,  or  under 
the  eaves. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  part  of  its  necessary  eco- 
taomy,  and  that  a  swallow  could  not  catch  flies  unless  it 
lived  in  a  hole? 

Not  so.  This  instinct  is  part  of  its  brotherhood  witii 
another  race  of  creatures.  It  is  given  to  complete  a  mesh 
in  the  reticulation  of  the  orders  of  life. 

55.  I  have  already  ^ven  you  several  reascms  for  my 
wi^  that  you  should  retain,  in  classifying  Inrds,  the  now 
rejected  order  of  Picae.*  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  passage 
£rom  Humboldt,  which  shows  you  what  diiRculties  one  may 
get  into  for  want  of  it. 

You  will  find  in  the  second  volume  of  his  perstnuil 
narrative,  an  account  of  the  cave  of  Caripe  in  New  Anda- 
lusia, which  is  inhabited  by  entirely  nocturnal  birds,  having 
the  gaping  mouths  of  the  goat-sucker  and  the  swallow,  and 
yet  feeding  on  fruit.* 

Unless,  which  Mr.  Humboldt  does  not  tell  us,  they 
sit  under  the  trees  outside,  in  the  night  time,  and  hold 
thar  mouths  open,  for  the  berries  to  drop  into,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  occasion  for  their  having  wide  mouths, 
bke  swallows.  Still  less  is  there  any  need,  since  they  are 
fruit  eaters,  for  their  living  in  a  cavern  1500  feet  out  of 
daylight.     They  have  only,  in  consequence,  the  trouble  of 

1  [Pftrtlf  atated  Id  Eaglet  ift»t,  §  188  (Yol.  XXII.  p.  2tt) ;  Ktd  we  now  Ui« 
■dditional  pMHge  from  Ruskin's  MSS.,  given  below,  p.   17fi.J 

'  {^rtonai  Xarrative  qf  Trav»k  to  tht  EqutTioctiai  Btigiont  qf  tht  New  Continent, 
tniulatod  by  Helen  UatU  Willinms,  1818,  voL  iii.  pp.  126-127.] 
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canying  in  the  seeds  to  feed  their  young,  and  the  floor  of 
the  cave  is  thus  covered,  by  the  seeds  they  let  fall,  with  a 
growth  of  unfortunate  pale  pUmts,  which  have  never  seen 
day.  Nay,  they  are  not  even  content  with  the  darimess  of 
their  care ;  but  build  their  nests  in  the  Ainnels  with  which 
the  loof  of  the  grotto  is  pierced  hke  a  sieve ;  live  actually 
in  the  chimney,  not  of  a  house,  but  of  an  Egyptian 
sepulchre  I  The  colour  of  this  bird,  of  so  remarkable  taste 
in  lodging,  Humboldt  tells  us,  is  "of  dark  bluish-grey, 
mixed  with  streaks  and  specks  of  black.  Large  white 
spots,  which  have  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  which  are 
bordered  with  black,  mark  the  head,  the  wings,  and  the 
taJL  The  spread  of  the  wings,  which  are  composed  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  quill  feathers,  is  three  feet  and  a 
half.  Suppressing,  with  Mr.  Cuvier,  the  order  of  Plcae,  we 
nuist  refer  this  extraordinary  bird  to  the  Sparrows." 

56.  We  can  only  suppose  that  it  must  be,  to  our  po{Hilai 
sparrows,  what  the  swallow  of  the  cinnamon  country  is  to 
our  subordinate  swallow.  Do  you  recollect  the  cinnamon 
swallows  of  Herodotus,*  who  build  their  mud  nests  in  the 
faces  of  the  cliffs  where  Dionusos  was  brought  up,  and 
where  nobody  can  get  near  them ;  and  how  the  cinnamon 
merchants  fetch  them  joints  of  meat,  which  the  unadvised 
lards,  flying  up  to  their  nests  with,  instead  of  cinnamon, — 
nest  and  all  come  down  together, — ^the  original  of  Sinbad's 
valley-of-diamond  story?' 

57-  Well,  Humboldt  is  reduced,  by  necessities  of  recent 
classification,  to  call  a  bird  three  feet  and   a   half  across 

■  [Book  iii.  cb.  iii.] 

'  ["  In  the  moonbiiiu  of  the  diamondB  era  ezperieDoed  grett  tarron,  and  no 
«De  cmn  gain  acccet  U)  the  dianiondi,  but  the  merchftnti  who  import  them  know  a 
ttntarem  b^  meani  of  which  to  obtain  them  :  thejr  take  a  iheep,  and  ilaughter  it, 
and  •kin  it,  and  cut  np  its  fleab,  which  thef  throw  down  from  the  mountain  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  :  bo,  deacending  fresh  and  moist,  some  of  theae  ttones  stick  to 
it.  Then  the  mercbanta  leave  it  until  mtddaf,  and  birds  of  the  Urce  kind  of  vnltnra 
and  the  aquiline  vulture  descend  to  that  meat,  and,  taking  it  in  their  talona,  By  op 
to  the  top  of  the  jnouutun ;  whereapou  the  merchaota  come  to  them,  and  cry  out 
kt  them,  and  they  fly  away  ^m  the  meat.  The  merchants  then  advance  to  that 
mckt,  and  take  from  it  the  itonei  sticking  to  it;  after  which  they  leave  the  meat 
for  Uie  bird*  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  carry  the  stones  to  their  countries"  (Lane's 
Anbum  NigkU,  1880,  voL  iii.  p.  19).] 
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the  wings,  a  sparrow.  I  have  no  right  to  laugh  at  him, 
for  I  am  just  going,  myself,  to  call  the  cheerfullest  and 
brightest  of  biids  of  the  air,  an  owl.  All  these  architec- 
tund  and  sepulchral  habits,  these  Egyptian  manners  of  the 
sand-martin,  dij^fing  caves  in  the  sand,  and  border-trooper's 
habits  of  the  chimney  swallow,  living  in  round  towers 
instead  of  open  air,  belonging  to  them  as  connected  with 
the  tribe  of  the  falcons  through  the  owls  I  and  not  only 
so,  but  with  the  mammalia  through  the  batst  A  swallow 
is  an  emandpated  owl,  and  a  glorified  bat;  but  it  never 
foists  its  fellowship  with  night. 

58.  Its  ancient  fellowship,  I  had  nearly  written ;  so 
natural  is  it  to  think  of  these  similarly-minded  creatures, 
when  the  feelings  that  both  show  are  evidently  useless  to 
(me  of  them,  as  if  the  inferior  had  changed  into  the  higher. 
The  doctrine  of  development  seems  at  first  to  explain  all 
so  pleasantly,  that  the  scream  of  consent  with  which  it  has 
been  accepted  by  men  of  science,  and  the  shriller  vocifera- 
tion of  the  public's  gr^arious  applause,  scarcely  permit  you 
the  power  of  antagonist  reflection.  I  must  justiiy  to-day,  in 
graver  tone  than  usual,  the  terms  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
spoken, — it  may  have  been  thought  with  less  than  the  due 
respect  to  my  audience,^ — of  the  popular  theory. 

59.  Supposing  that  the  octohedrons  of  galena,  of  gold, 
and  of  oxide  of  iron,  were  endowed  with  powers  of  re- 
production, and  perished  at  appointed  dates  of  dissolution 
or  solution,  you  would  without  any  doubt  have  heard  it 
by  this  time  asserted  that  the  octohedric  form,  which  was 
common  to  all,  indicated  their  descent  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor ;  and  it  would  have  been  ingeniously  explained  to 
you  how  the  angular  offspring  of  this  eight-sided  ancestor 
had  developed  themselves,  by  force  of  circumstances,  into 
their  distinct  metallic  perfections ;  how  the  galena  had  be- 
come grey  and  brittle  under  prolonged  subterranean  heat, 
and  the  gold  yellow  and  ductile,  as  it  was  rolled  among 
the  pebbles  of  amber-coloured  streams. 

1  [On  tbia  puaig«,  Me  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  nxi.).] 
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60.  By  the  denial  to  these  structures  of  anj  individually 
reproductive  ener^,  you  are  forced  to  accept  the  inex- 
plicable (and  why  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  than  inexpli- 
cable ?)  fact,  of  the  formation  of  a  series  of  bodies  having 
very  similar  aspects,  qiudities,  and  chemical  relations  to 
other  substances,  which  yet  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  each  other,  and  are  governed,  in  their  relation  with 
their  native  rocks,  by  entirely  arbitrary  laws.  It  has  been 
the  pride  of  modem  chemistry  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
^nuiity  oi  the  alchemist,  and  to  admit,  with  resignation,  the 
indepoidait,  though  apparently  fraternal,  natures,  of  silver, 
of  lead,  of  platinum, — aluminium, — potassium.  Hence,  a 
rational  philosophy  would  deduce  the  probability  that  when 
the  arborescence  of  dead  crystallization  rose  into  the  radia- 
tion of  the  living  tree,  and  sentient  plume,  the  splendotir  of 
nature  in  her  more  exalted  power  would  not  be  restricted 
to  a  less  variety  of  design;  and  the  beautiful  caprice  in 
which  she  gave  to  the  sUver  its  frost  and  to  the  opal  its 
fire,  would  not  be  subdued  under  the  slow  influences  of 
accident  and  time,  when  she  wreathed  the  swan  with  snow, 
and  bathed  the  dove  in  iridescence.  That  the  infinitely 
more  exalted  powers  of  life  must  exercise  more  intimate 
influence  over  matter  than  the  reckless  forces  of  cohesion ; 
— and  that  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  the  now  conscious 
creatures  would  modify  thdr  forms  into  parallel  beauty 
and  degradation,  we  might  have  anticipated  by  reason,  and 
we  ought  long  since  to  have  known  by  observation.  But 
this  law  of  its  spirit  over  the  substance  of  the  creature 
involves,  necessarily,  the  indistinctness  of  its  type,  and  the 
existence  of  inferior  and  of  higher  conditions,  which  whole 
BBxas  of  heroism  and  affection — whole  sras  of  misery  and 
misconduct, — confirm  into  glory,  or  confbse  into  shame. 
Collecting  the  causes  of  changed  form,  in  lower  creatures, 
by  distress,  or  by  adaptation, — by  the  disturbance  or  in- 
tensifying of  the  parental  strength,  and  the  native  fortune — 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  species  should  sometimes  be  con- 
fused,  but  that   the  greater    number    of  them  remain    so 
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spleadidly,  so  manifestly,,  ao  etoiuUy  distinct;  and  that 
Ihe  vile  industries  and  vicious  curiosities  of  modon  science,' 
while  they  have  robbed  the  fields  of  England  of  a  thousand 
livii^  creatures,  have  not  created  in  them  one. 

61.  But  even  in  the  paltry  knowledge  we  have  obtained, 
what  unaninuty  have  we? — what  security?  Su^^ose  aaiy 
man  of  ordinary  s«ise,  knowing  the  value  of  time»  and  the 
relative  importance  of  subjects  of  thought,  and  that  the 
whole  scioitific  world  was  agt^  concerning  the  origin  of 
species,  desired  to  know  first  of  all — what  was  meant  by  a 


He  would  naturally  look  for  the  d^nition  of  species  first 
among  the  higher  aounals,  and  expect  it  to  be  best  defined 
in  those  which  were  best  known.  And  being  referred  ior 
satisfaction  to  the  226th  page  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  he  would  find  this  passage : — 

"Han  has  been  itudied  more  carefblly  than  any  other  organic  being, 
and  yet  there  ia  the  greatest  potsible  diversity  among  capable  judges, 
whether  he  should  be  classed  as  a  single  species  or  race,  or  as  two  (Virey), 
as  three  (JaequiDot),  at  four  (Kant),  five  (Blumenbsch),  six  (Buffbn),  seven 
(Hunter),  eight  (Agassis),  eleven  (Hckering),  fifteen  (Bory  St,  Vincent), 
sixteen  (Desmoulins,)  twenty-two  (Morton),  sixty  (Crawford),  or  as  sixty- 
three  according  to  Burke." 

And  in  the  meantime,  while  your  moi  of  science  are 
thus  vacillating,  in  the  definition  of  the  species  of  the  only 
animal  they  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  inside  and 
out,  between  one  and  sixty-three ;  and  disputing  about  the 
ori^,  in  past  ages,  of  what  they  cannot  define  in  the 
present  ones ;  and  deciphering  the  filthy  heraldries  which 
record  the  relation  of  humanity  to 'the  ascidian  and  the 
crocodile,  you  have  ceased  utterly  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  species  of  man,  evermore  separate  by  infinite  sepa- 
ration :  of  whom  the  one,  capable  of  loyalty  and  of  love, 
can  at  least  concave  spiritual  natures  which  have  no  taint 
from  their  own,  and  leave  behind  them,  diffused  among 
thousands  on  earth,  the  happiness  they  never  hoped,  for 
themselves,  in  the  skies;    and  the  other,   capable  only  of 

^  [On  tfais  psMag^  tee  below,  p.  163.] 
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anzioe;  hstred,  and  shame,  who  in  their  lives  are  the  com- 
jNuiioiis  of  the  swiae,  and  leave  in  death  nothing  but  food 
{«"  the  wonn  and  the  vulture. 

69.  Now  I  have  first  traced  for  you  the  relations  of  the 
oeeatuze  we  ape  examining  to  those  bmeath  it  and  above, 
to  the  bat  and  to  the  &lcon.  But  you  will  find  that  'A 
hm  still  othos  to  entirely  another  world.  As  you  watch 
it  glance  and  skim  over  the  8ur£aoe  of  the  waters,  has  it 
never  struck  you  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  creatures 
that  glance  and  $^de  under  their  surface?  Fly-catt^ers, 
some  of  tbeoa,  also, — fly-catchers  in  the  same  manner,  with 
wide  mouth;  while  in  motion  the  bird  almost  exactly  com- 
bines the  dart  of  the  trout  with  the  dash  of  the  dolfdiin, 
to  the  rounded  forehead  and  projecting  muzale  of  whi^ 
its  own  bullet  head  and  Ull  exactly  correspond.  In  its 
plunge,  if  you  watch  it  bathing,  you  may  see  it  dip  its 
breast  just  as  much  under  the  water  as  a  porpcxse  shows 
its  back  above.  You  can  only  rightly  describe  the  bird  by 
the  resemblances,  and  images  t)£  what  it  seems  to  have 
changed  £rom, — then  adding  the  &ntastic  and  beautiful  con- 
trast of  the  unimaginable  change.  It  is  an  owl  that  has 
bem  trtuned  by  the  Graces.  It  is  a  bat  that  loves  the 
morning  light.  It  is  the  aerial  reflection  of  a  dolphin.  It 
is  the  tender  domestication  of  a  trout 

68.  And  yet  be  assured,  as  it  cannot  have  been  all 
these  creatures,  so  it  has  nev»,  in  truth,  been  any  of 
them.  The  transformations  believed  in  by  the  mythologists 
are  at  least  spiritually  true ;  you  cannot  too  carefully  trace 
or  too  accurately  consider  them.  But  the  transformations 
bdieved  in  by  the  anatomist  are  as  yet  proved  true  in  no 
single  instance,  and  in  no  substance,  spiritual  or  matoial ; 
and  I  cannot  too  often,  or  too  earnestly,  urge  you  not  to 
waste  your  time  in  guessing  what  animals  may  once  have 
been,  while  you  remain  in  nearly  total  ignorance  of  what 
they  are. 

64.  Do  you  even  know  distinctly  from  each  other, — (for 
that  is  the  real  naturalist's  business ;  instead  of  confounding 
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them  with  each  other), — do  you  know  distinctly  the  five 
great  species  of  this  familiar  bird  1 — the  swallow,  the  house* 
martin,  the  sand-martin,  tiie  swift,  and  the  Alpine  swift  ?— 
or  can  you  so  much  as  answer  the  first  question  which 
would  suggest  itself  to  any  careful  obserror  of  the  fonn 
of  its  most  familiar  species, — ^yet  which  I  do  not  find  pro- 
posed, far  less  answered,  in  any  scientific  book, — namely, 
why  a  swallow  has  a  swallow-tail?^ 

It  is  true  that  the  tail  feathers  in  many  birds  appear  to 
be  entirely, — even  cumbrously,  decorative ;  as  in  the  pea- 
cock, and  birds  of  paradise.  But  I  am  confident  that  it  is 
not  so  in  the  swallow,  and  that  the  forked  tail,  so  defined 
in  form  and  strong  in  plume,  has  indeed  important  func- 
tions in  guiding  the  fiight;  yet  notice  how  surrounded  one 
is  on  all  sides  with  pitfalls  for  the  theorists.  The  forked 
tail  reminds  you  at  once  of  a  fish's ;  and  yet,  the  action 
of  the  two  creatures  is  wholly  contrary.  A  fish  lashes 
himself  forward  with  his  tail,  and  steers  with  his  fins;  a 
swallow  lashes  himself  fbrward  with  his  fins,  and  steers  with 
his  ,tail ;  partly,  not  necessarily,  because  in  the  most  dashing 
of  the  swallows,  the  swift,  the  fork  of  the  tail  is  the  least 
developed.  And  I  never  watch  the  bird  for  a  moment 
without  finding  myself  in  some  &esh  puzzle  out  of  which 
there  is  no  clue  in  the  scientific  books.  I  want  to  know, 
for  instance,  how  the  bird  turns.  What  does  it  do  with 
one  wing,  what  with  the  other?  Fancy  the  pace  that  has 
to  be  stopped ;  the  force  of  bridle-hand  put  out  in  an 
instant.  Fancy  how  the  wings  must  bend  with  the  strain ; 
what  need  there  must  be  for  the  perfect  aid  and  work 
of  every  feather  in  them.  There  is  a  problem  for  you, 
students  of  mechanics, — How  does  a  swallow  turn  ? ' 

You  shall  see,  at  all  events,  to  begin  with,  to-day,  how 
it  gets  along. 

'  [A  letter  on  thU  questioa  bj  his  friend,  K,  C.  Leslie,  wu  preserred  bf  Hualdn 
among  mmterial  for  the  intended  continuation  of  Xooe'*  Meinie,  and  ia  now  printed 
below,  p.  177.1 

*  |X>ii  the  cDallenge  given  in  this  qaestion,  see  in  s  later  volume  the  "  Lettais 
on  ■  Huaeam  or  Picture  Gallerr"  (Ewter  Tuetda]',  1880).] 
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65.  I  say  you  shall  see;  but  indeed  you  have  often 
seen,  and  felt, — at  least  with  your  hands,  if  not  with  your 
shoulders, — when  you  chanced  to  be  holding  the  sheet  of 
a  sail. 

I  have  said  that  I  never  got  into  scrapes  by  blaming 
people  wrongly ;  but  I  (^en  do  by  praising  them  wrongly. 
I  never  praised,  without  qualification,  but  one  scientific 
book  in  my  life  (that  I  ranember) — ^this  of  Dr.  Pettigrew's 
on  the  Wing;* — and  now  I  must  qualify  my  pnuse^  con- 
siderably, discovering,  when  I  examined  the  book  farther, 

*  "On  the  Ph^logjr  of  Winn"  (TVoMoctioM  of  the  Royal  Sode^  of 
EdiMbmrgk,  voL  zxtL,  part  li.*).  I  cannot  luffidentlf  expresi  either  1117 
wonder  or  regret  &t  the  petuLuiee  in  which  men  of  sdence  are  oontinaally 
tempted  into  immature  publid^,  W  their  rindahip  with  each  other,*  Page 
after  page  of  thii  book,  which,  slowl;f  djgetted  and  taken  connsel  upon, 
might  hare  been  a  noble  contribution  to  natural  hlatorf,  U  occupied  with 
dispute  utterly  nseleu  to  the  reader,  on  the  question  of  the  priori^  of 
the  author,  by  tome  months,  to  a  French  nvant,*  in  the  statement  of  a 
principle  which  neither  has  yet  prored;  while  page  after  page  is  rendered 
worse  than  useless  to  the  reader  by  the  author's  passionate  endeavour  to 
contradict  the  ideas  of  unquestionably  previoas  investisators.  He  problem 
of  flight  was,  to  all  serious  purpose,  solved  by  Borelll  in  l€80,*  and  the 
following  passage  is  very  notable  as  an  examjue  of  the  way  In  which  the 
endeavour  to  obscure  the  light  of  former  ages  too  fatally  dims  and  distorts 
that  by  which  modem  men  of  science  walk,  themselves.  "BorelU,  and  all 
who  luive  written  since  bis  time,  are  unanimous  in  affinning  that  the 
horisontal  transference  of  the  body  tJ  the  bird  is  due  to  the  perpendicular 
vibration  of  the  wings,  and  to  the  yielding  of  the  posterior  or  flexible 
maigins  of  the  wings  in  an  upward  directioD,  as  the  wings  descend.  I" 
(Dr.  Pettigrew*)  "am,  however,  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  bet  (1st), 
that  the  mngt,  both  when  elevated  and  depressed,  leap  forwards  ta  cnrvesi 
those  curves  uniting  to  form  a  continuous  waved  track;  (Snd),  to  tke 
tetidenty  mUch  the  oadg  of  the  bird  hat  to  tmat  fortoardt,  in  a  more  or 
less  horisontal  direction,  wAcm  owe  let  m  tnotiiM;  (Srd),  to  the  construction 
of  the  wings;  they  are  elastic  helices  or  screws,  which  twist  and  untwist 
while  they  vibrate,  and  tend  ta  bear  vpteardi  and  omvarde  aMf  weight  tntpended 
from  them;  (4th),  to  ike  ac&m  of  the  air  on  the  tmder  turfacei  of  the  wings; 

'  [BzprMsed,  probaUv,  in  this  leotnrs  as  aricinaliy  delivered  (May  1873),  the 
lecture  being  labseqnenUy  revised  for  tfao  press.] 

*  [1872,  pp.  321-UB— a  long  paper,  it  will  be  teen,  eqaivaluit  to  a  "book."] 

'  [On  thu  subject  ooinpare  Two  Path*,  g  188  (VoL  XVl.  p.  374)  ;  Fbn  Claviffera, 
Letter  7,  g  10,  and  Letter  34,  §  Ifi.] 

*  [Professor  E.  J.  Marcy :   see  pp.  831  (ej.] 

*  [Da  Motu  AnimaHum  lo.  Alphanei  SortUi  NeapoHtani  MatheMO*  FrqftuorU  epitt 
yoriAwmim:  Rome,  1880.1 

■  [See  p.  417  in  the  Trmuaetiont.} 
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tfaftt  the  good  doctor  had  described  the  motion  of  a  bird 
as  resembling  that  of  a  kite,  without  ever  inquiring  what, 
in  a  bird,  represented  that  somewhat  important  part  of  a 
kite,  the  string.  You  will,  however,  find  the  book  full  of 
important  observations,  and  illustrated  by  valuable  drawings. 
But  the  point  in  question  you  must  settle  for  yourselves,, 
and  you  easily  may.  Some  of  you  perhaps  knew,  in  your 
time,  better  than  the  doctor,  how  a  kite  stopped ;  but  1  do 
not  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  you  also  know,  now,  what 
is  mudi  more  to  the  purpose,  how  a  ship  gets  along.  I 
will  take  the  simplest,  the  most  natural,  the  most  beautiful 
(^  sails, — the  lateen  sail  of  the  Mediterranean. 

60.  I  draw  it  rudely  in  outline,  as  it  would  be  set  for 
a  side-wind  on  the  boat  you  probably  know  best, — the 
boat  of  burden  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (Fig.  8),  not  eon- 
fiising  the  drawing  by  adding  the  mast,  which,  you  know, 

(5tb),  to  tie  eaer-var^iig  pomer  nith  tMch  the  ttingt  are  urged,  tliii  I>ciiv 
greatest  tt  the  beginmnr  of  the  down-stroke,  «dc1  least  at  the  end  m 


the  up  one ;  (6th),  to  lie  contradioH  of  the  voitmtary  tmuclet  utd  elastic 
Ugameat§,  and  to  the  effect  produced  hy  the  various  inclined  surfaces 
fimncd  by  the  wings  during  their  oscillatioiu ;  (7th),  to  the  Keigkt  of  the 
binl — weight  itself,  when  acting  upon  wings,  beeooung  a  propelling  power, 
and  so  contributing  to  horixonUl  motion," 

I  will  collect  these  seren  veasons  for  the  forward  motion,  in  the  gist 
of  them,  which  I  have  mariied  by  italics,  that  the  reader  may  better  judge 
ot  their  collective  value;  The  bird  is  carried  forward,  according  to  Dr. 
Pettigrew — 

1.  Because  its  wings  leap  forward. 

S.  Because  its  body  has  a  tendency  to  swing  forward, 

3.  Because    its  wings    are    screws   so    constructed    as   to    screw   up- 

wards and  onwards  any  body  suspended  from  them. 

4.  Because  the  air  reacts  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  wings. 

5.  Because  the  wings  are  urged  with  ever-vaiying  power. 

6.  Because  the  voluntary  muscles  contract. 

7.  Because  the  bird  Is  heavy. 

What  must  be  the  general  conditions  of  modem  science,  when  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  of  great  experimental  knowledge  and  practical  Ingenuity, 
to  publish  nonsense  such  as  this,  becoming,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Insane,  in  the  passion  of  his  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  statements  of  his 
rival  f  Had  he  merely  taken  patience  to  consult  any  elementary  scholar 
in  dynamics,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  understand  his  own  machines, 
and  develop,  with  credit  to  himself  what  had  been  rightly  judged  or 
noticed  by  others. 
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rakes  a  littile,  carrying  the  yard  across  it  (a).  Then,  with 
your  pennisinon,  I  "inll  load  my  boat  thus,  with  a  few 
easks  of  Vevay  vintage — and,  to  keep  them  cool,  we  will 
put  an  awning  over  them,  so  (b).  Next,  as  we  are  clas- 
acal  sdiolars,  instead  of  this  rustic  stem  of  the  boat, 
meant  only  to  run  easily  on  a  flat  shore,  we  will  give  it 


an  Attic  e/x^SoXoc*  (c).  (We  have  no  business,  indeed,  yet, 
to  put  an  tfi0o\oif  on  a  boat  of  burden,  but  I  hope  some 
day  to  see  all  our  ships  of  war  loaded  with  bread  and 
wine,  instead  of  artillery.)  Then  I  shade  the  entire  form 
(c) ;  and,  lastly,  reflect  it  in  the  water  {d) — and  you  have 
seen  something  like  that  before,  besides  a  boat,  haven*t 
you? 

There  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  business  for  you,  put  in 
very  small  space;   with  these  only  differences:   in  a  boat, 

1  [On  thii  term,  we  fiirther  in  the  lecture  on  tlie  Choogh,  §  164,  p.  Ifi7-] 
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the  air  strikes  the  sail;  in  a  bird,  the  sail  strikes  the  air: 
in  a  boat,  the  force  is  lateral,  and  in  a  bird  downwards ; 
and  it  has  its  sail  on  both  sides.  I  shall  leave  you  to 
follow  out  the  mechanical  problem  for  yourselves,  as  far  as 
the  mere  resolution  of  force  is  concerned.  My  business,  as 
a  painter,  is  only  with  the  exquisite  organic  weapon  that 
deals  with  it. 

67.  Of  which  jrou  are  now  to  note  futher,  that  a  bird 
is  required  to  manage  his  wing  so  as  to  obtedn  two  results 
with  one  blow: — he  has  to  keep  himself  up,  as  well  as  to 
get  along. 

But  observe,  he  only  requires  to  keep  himself  up 
because  he  has  to  get  along.  The  buoyancy  might  have 
been  given  at  once,  if  nature  had  wanted  thut  only ;  she 
might  have  blown  the  feathers  up  with  the  hot  air  of  the 
breath,  till  the  bird  rose  in  ur  like  a  cork  in  water.  But 
it  has  to  be,  not  a  buoyant  oo^,  but  a  buoyant  buUet. 
And  therefore  that  it  may  have  momentum  for  pace,  it 
must  have  weight  to  carry;  and  to  carry  that  weight,  the 
wings  must  deliver  their  blow  with  effective  vertical,  as 
well  as  oblique,  force. 

Here,  again,  you  may  take  the  matter  in  brief  stmi. 
Whatever  is  the  ship's  loss,  is  the  bird's  gain;  whatever 
tendency  the  ship  has  to  leeway,  is  all  given  to  the  bird's 
support,  so  that  every  atom*  of  force  in  the  blow  is  of 
service. 

68.  Therefore  you  have  to  construct  your  organic 
weapon,  so  that  this  absolutely  and  perfectly  economized 
force  may  be  distributed  as  the  bird  chooses  at  any  moment. 
That,  if  it  wants  to  rise,  it  may  be  able  to  strike  vertically 
more  than  obliquely; — if  the  order  is,  go  a-head,  that  it 
may  put  the  oblique  screw  on.  If  it  wants  to  stop  in 
an  instant,  that  it  may  be  able  to  throw  its  wings  up  full 
to  the  wind;  if  it  wants  to  hover,  that  it  may  be  able  to 

*  I  don't  know  what  word  to  use  for  »n  infinitesimal  dcOTce  or  divided 
portion  of  force;  one  cannot  properly  speak  of  a  force  Ming  cut  into 
pieces;  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  word  than  atom. 
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lay  itself  quietly  on  the  wind  with  its  wings  and  tail,  or, 
in  calm  air,  to  regulate  their  vibration  and  expansion  into 
tranquillity  of  gliding,  or  of  pausing  power.  Given  the 
various  proportions  of  weight  and  wing ;  the  conditions  of 
possible  increase  of  muscular  force  and  quill-strength  in 
proportion  to  size;  and  the.  different  objects  and  circum- 
stances of  flight, — you  have  a  series  of  exquisitely  com- 
plex problems,  and  exquisitely  perfect  solutions,  which  the 
life  of  the  youngest  among  you  cannot  be  long  enough  to 
read  through  so  much  as  once,  and  of  which  the  future 
infinitudes  of  human  life,  however  granted  or  extended, 
never  will  be  fatigued  in  admiration. 

69.  I  take  the  rude  outline  of  sail  in  Fig.  8,  and  now 
considering  it  as   a  jib  of  one  of  our  own  suUng  vessels, 
slightly  exaggerate  the  loops  at  the  edge,  and  draw  curved 
lines  from  them  to  the  opposite  point,  Fig.   4 ; 
and  I  have  a  reptilian  or  dragon's  wing,  which 
would,  with  some  ramification  of  th^  supporting 
ribs,  become  a  bat's  or  moth's;  that  is  to  say, 
an  extension  of  membrane  between  the  ribs  (as 
in    an    umbrella),   which    will   catch    the   wind, 
and    flutter   upon   it,   like   a  leaf;    but   cannot 
strike  it  to  any  purpose.     The   flying  squirrel 
drifts  like  a  f^ng  leaf;    the  bat   flits  Uke   a 
black  rag  torn  at   the   edge.      To  give  power, 
we  must  have  plumes  that  can  strike,  as  with 
the  flat  of  a  sword-blade ;  and  to  give  perfect  ""'  * 

power,  these  must  be  laid  over  each  other,  so  that  each 
may  support  the  one  below  it  I  use  the  word  below 
advisedly :  we  have  to  strike  down.  The  lowest  feather 
is  the  one  that  first  meets  the  adverse  force.  It  is  the 
one  to  be  supported. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  the  support.  You  must  all 
know  well  the  look  of  the  raachicolated  parapets  in  mediseval 
castles.  You  know  they  are  carried  on  rows  of  small 
projecting  buttresses  constructed  so  that,  though  the  upper- 
most stone,  fiuvprojecting,  would    break   easily  under  any 
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shock,  it  is  supported  by  the  next  below,  and  so  oa,  down 
to  the  wall.  Now  in  this  figure  I  am  obliged  to  s^Nirate 
the  feathers  by  white  i^paces,  to  show  you  them  distinctly. 
In  reality  they  are  set  as  close  to  each  other  as  can 
■be,  but  putting  them  as  close  as  I  can,  you  get  a  or  b. 
Fig.  6,  for  the  rough  section  of  the  wing,  tiiick  towards 
the  bird's  head,  and  curved  like  a  sickle,  so  that  in  striking 
down  it  catches  tiie  air,  like  a  reaping-hook,  and  in  rising 
■up,  it  throws  off  the  air  like  a  penthouse. 

70.  The  stroke  would  therefore  be  vigorous,  and  the 
recorery  almost  -effortless,  were  even  the  direction  of  both 
actually  vertical.  But  they  are  vertical  only  with  relation 
to  the  bird's  body.     In  space  they  follow  the  forward  "flight, 


in  a  softly  curved  line ;  the  downward  stroke  being  as  eff^- 
tive  as  the  bird  chooses,  the  recovery  scarcely  encounters 
resistance  in  the  softly  gliding  ascent.  Thus,  in  Fig.  5 
(I  can  only  explain  this  to  readers  a  little  versed  in  the 
elements  of  mechanics),  if  b  is  the  locus  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  bird,  moving  in  slow  fli^t  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  w  is  the  locus  of  the  leading  feather  of 
its  wing,  and  a  and  b,  roughly,  the  successive  positicms 
of  the  wing  in  the  downnrtroke  and  recovery. 

71.  I  say  the  down-stroke  is  as  effective  as  the  bird 
chooses;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  given  with  exactly  the 
quantity  of  impulse,  and  exactly  the  quantity  of  support- 
ing power,  required  at  the  moment.  Thus,  when  the  bird 
wants  to  fly  slowly,  the  wings  are  fluttered  fast,  giving 
vertical  blows ;  if  it  wants  to  pause  absolutely  in  still  air 
(this  huge  birds  cannot  do,  not  being  able  to  move  their 
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wings  &st  enou^),  the  velocity  beccnnes  ribrmtion,  as  in 
the  humming-bird :  but  if  there  is  wind,  any  of  the  laiger 
lards  can  lay  themselves  on  it  like  a  Idte,  their  own 
weight  answering  the  purpose  of  the  string,*  while  they 
keep  the  wings  and  tail  in  an  inclined  plane,  giving  them 
as  much  Riding  ascent  as  counteracts  the  &1L  They 
nearly  all,  however,  use  some  slightly  gliding  force  at  the 
same  time;  a  single  stroke  of  the  wing,  with  forward 
intent,  seoning  enough  to  enable  th^n  to  ^ide  on  for 
half  a  minute  or  more  without  stirring  a  plume.  A 
circling  eagle  floats  an  inconceivable  time  without  visible 
stroke  (fancy  the  pretty  action  of  the  inner  wing,  backing 
air  instead  of  water,  which  gives  exactly  the  breadth  of 
circle  he  chooses).  But  for  exhibition  of  the  complete  art 
of  flight,  a  swallow  on  rough  water  is  the  master  of 
masters.  A  seagull,  with  all  its  splendid  power,  generally 
has  its  work  cut  out  for  it,  and  is  visibly  fighting;  but 
the  swallow  pla}rs  with  wind  and  wave  as  a  girl  plays 
with  her  fim,  and  there  are  no  words  to  say  how  many 
things  it  does  with  its  wings  in  any  ten  seconds,  and 
does  consummately.  The  mystery  of  its  dart  remains 
always  inexpUcable  to  me;  no  eye  can  trace  the  bending 
of  bow  that  sends  that  living  arrow. 

But  the  main  structure  of  the  noble  weapon  we  may 
with  little  pains  understand. 

72.  In  the  sections  a  and  b  of  Fig.  5,  I  have  only 
represented  the  quiUs  of  the  outer  part  of  the  wing.  The 
relation  of  these,  and  of  the  inner  quills,  to  the  bird's  body 
may  be  very  simply  shown. 

Fig.  6  is  a  rude  dcetch,  ty^cally  representing  the  wing 
of  any  bird,  but  actually  founded  chiefly  on  the  seagull's. 

It  is  broadly  composed  of  two  fans,  a  and  b.  The  out- 
most &n,  A,  is  carried  by  the  bird's  hand ;  of  which  I  rudely 
sketch  the  contour  of  the  bones  at  a.  The  innermost  fkn,  b, 
is  carried  by  the  bird's  fore-arm,  from  wrist  to  elbow,  b. 

•  See  Appendix,  §  145  [p.  IBS], 
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Tlie  strong  humerus,  c,  conesponding  to  our  arm  from 
shoulder  to  elbow,  has  command  of  the  whole  instrumoit. 
No  feathers  are  attached  to  this  bone;  but  covering  and 
protecting  ones  are  set  in  the  skin  of  it,  completely  filling, 
whea  the  actire  wiog  is  opoi,  the  space  between  it  and 
the  body.  But  the  plumes  of  the 
two  great  fans,  a  and  B,  are  set 
into  the  bones ;  in  Fig.  8,  farther 
on,  are  shown  the  projecting  knobs 
<Hi  the  main  arm  bone,  set  for  the 
reception  of  the  quills,  which  make 
it  look  like  liie  club  of  Hercules. 
The  c<mnection  of  the  still  more 
powet^  quills  of  the  outer  fan 
with  the  bones  of  the  hand  is  quite 
beyond  all  my  poor  anatooaical 
perceptions,  and,  happily  for  me, 
also  beyond  needs  of  artistic  in- 
Testigation. 

78.  The  feathers  of  the  fan  a 
are    called    the    pcimaries.     Those 
of  the  fan  b,  secondaries.    Effec- 
tive actions  of  flight,  whether  for 
support    or    forward    motion,    are, 
I   believe,  all   executed   with   the 
primaries,  every  one  of  which  may 
be  briefly  described  as  the  strongest 
scymitar  that  can  be  made  of  quill 
substance ;    flexible   within    limits, 
and  elastic  at  its  edges — carried  by  an  elastic  central  shaft 
— twisted  like  a  windmill  sail — striking  with  the  flat,  and 
recovering  with  the  edge. 

The  secondary  feathers  are  more  rounded  at  the  ends, 
and  frequently  notched;  their  curvature  is  reversed  to  that 
of  the  primaries ;  they  are  arranged,  when  expanded,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  shallow  cup,  with  the  hollow  of  it 
downwards,  holding  the  air  therefore,  and  aiding  in  all  the 
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psuse  and  buojrancy  of  fli^t,  but  little  in  the  activity  of 
it  Essentially  they  are  the  brooding  and  covering  feathen 
of  the  wing;  exquiately  beautiful — as  far  as  I  have  yet 
seen,  moat  beautifiil — ^in  tbe  bird  whose  brooding  is  of  most 
use  to  us ;  and  which  has  become  the  image  of  all  tender- 
ness. "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  .  .  . 
and  ye  would  not." ' 

74.   Over  these  two  chief  masses  of  the  plume  are  set 
others  which  partly  complete  their  power,  partly  adorn  and 


[ootect  them ;  but  of  these  I  can  take  no  notice  at  present. 
All  that  I  want  you  to  understand  is  the  action  of  the 
two  main  masses,  as  the  wing  is  opened  and  closed. 

Fig.  7  roughly  represents  die  upper  surface  of  the  main 
feathers  of  the  wing  closed.  The  secondaries  are  folded 
over  the  primaries ;  and  the  primaries  shut  up  close,  with 
their  outer  edges  parallel,  or  nearly  so.  Fig.  8  rouj^y 
shows  the  outline  of  the  bones,  in  this  position,  of  one  of 
the  larger  [MgecHis.* 

75.  Then   Fig.   9   is  (always  sketched   in   the  roug^iest 

*  I  And  even  thii  mere  outline  of  enabsnical  atmcture  h  interfere  with 
the  temper  in  which  I  wish  my  readers  to  think,  that  I  shall  withdraw 
it  in  my  complete  edition.* 


>  [Uatthew  uUl.  37.] 

»  [No  other  adltiDa  »._,   ,  ^—f -/ %—  — — ,  k.  ™ 

The  diagram  lefcrreti  to  in  bia  noW  on  toe  next  page  are  not  now  anilabla.] 


[No  other  adltiDa  waa,   howarer,  prmarad  hj  Ruikin  (see  abova,  p.  zzxii.). 
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way)  the  outer,  Fig.  10  the  inner,  surface  of  a  seagull's 
wing  in  this  position.  Next,  Fig.  11  shows  the  tops  of  the 
four  lowest  feathers  in  Fig.  9,  in  mere  outline;  a  separate 
(pulled  off,  so  that  they  can  be  set  ade  by  side),  b  shut 
up  close  in  the  folded  wing,  c,  opened  in  the  spread  wing. 


76.  And  now,  if  you  will  yourselves  watch  a  few  birds 
in  flight,  or  opening  and  closing  their  wings  to  prune 
them,  you  will  soon  know  as  much  as  is  needful  for  our 
art  purposes;  and,  which  is  far  more  desirable,  feel  how 
very  little  we  know,  to  any  purpose,  of  even  the  fiunUiar 
creatures  th&t  are  our  companions. 

Even  what  we  have  seen  to-day*  is  more  than  appears 

*  Luge  and  somewhat  carefully  painted  diagrains  were  shown  at  tbe 
lectuie,  which  I  cannot  engnve  but  fiw  my  complete  edition. 
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to  have  been  noticed  by  the  most  careful  painters  of  the 
great  schools ;  and  you  will  continually  fbncy  that  I  am 
inconsistent  with  myself  in  pressing  you  to  leara,  better 
thui  they,  the  anatomy  of  birds,  wlule  I  violently  and  con- 
stantly  urge  you  to  refuse  the  knowledge  of  the  anatcuny 
of  men.  But  you  will  find,  as  my  system  develops  itself, 
that  it  is  absolutely  consistent  throughout.  I  don't  mean, 
by  telling  you  not  to  study  human  anatomy,  that  you  are 
not  to  ^ow  how  many  fingers  and  toes  you  have,  nor 
how  you  can  grasp  and  walk  with  them ;  and,  similarly, 
when  you  look  at  a  bird,  I  wish  you  to  know  how  muiy 
claws  and  wing-feathers  it  has,  and  how  it  grips  and  flies 
with  them.  Of  the  bones,  in  either,  I  shall  show  you 
little;  and  of  the  muscles,  nothing  but  what  can  be  seen 
in  the  living  creature,  nor,  often,  even  so  much. 

77.  And  accordingly,  when  I  now  show  you  this  sketch 
of  my  favourite  Holbein,^  and  tell  you  that  it  is  entirely 
disgraced  he  should  not  know  what  a  wing  was,  better, — 
I  don't  mean  that  it  is  disgrac^iil  he  should  not  know  the 
anatomy  of  it,  but  that  he  should  never  have  looked  at  it 
to  see  how  the  feathers  lie. 

Now  Holbein  paints  men  gloriously,  but  never  looks 
at  birds;*  Gibbons,*  the  wood-cutter,  carves  birds,  but  can't 
men; — of  the  two  faults  the  last  is  the  worst;  but  the 
right  is  in  looking  at  the  whole  of  nature  in  due  com- 
parison, and  with  universal  candour  and  tenderness. 

78-  At  the  whole  of  nature,  I  say,  not  at  super-o&twe 
— at  vrhat  you  suppose  to  be  above  the  visible  nature 
about  you.  If  you  are  not  inclined  to  look  at  the  wings 
of  Inids,  which  God  has  given  you  to  handle  and  to  see, 
much  less  are  you  to  contemplate,  or  draw  imaginations  of, 
the  wings  of  angels,  which  you  can't  see.  Know  your  own 
world  first — not  denying  any  other,  but  being  quite  sure 

*  [Hen  Ruikin  ms^  hare  thoira  Holbain'*  woodeut  of  the  axpnlalon  from  the 
Gkideo  of  £den ;  in  irhieh  the  wing  of  the  Augel  fullf  jiutiGee  the  ttrictarw  la 
the  text.] 

■  [Bat  Me  §  B7,  below,  p.  7B.] 

*  [Grinling  GikbcMu,  wood-oerrer,  164B-1720.] 
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that  the  place  in  which  you  are  now  put  is  the  place  with 
which  you  are  now  concerned ;  and  that  it  will  be  wisa  in 
you  to  think  the  gods  themselves  may  appear  in  the  fonn  of  a 
dove,  or  a  swallow,  than  that,  by  fklse  theft  from  the  form 
of  dove  or  swallow,  you  can  represent  the  aspect  of  gods. 

79.  One  sweet   instance   of  such  simple  conception,  in 
the  end  of  the  Odytwy^  must  surely  recur  to  your  minds 


in  connection  with  our  subject  of  to-day,  but  you  may  not 
have  noticed  the  recurrent  manner  in  which  Homer  insist 
on  the  thought.  When  Ulysses  first  bends  and  strings  his 
bow,  the  vibration  of  the  chord  is  shrill,  "  like  the  note  of 
a  swallow."  *  A  poor  and  unwarlike  simile,  it  seems  I  But 
in  the  next  book,  when  Ulysses  stands  with  his  bow  lifted, 
imd  Telemachus  has  brought  the  lances,  and  laid  them  at 
his  feet,  and  Athena  comes  to  his  side  to  encourage  him, 
^-do  you  recollect  the  gist  of  her  speech  ?  "  You  fought," 
she  says,  "  nine  years  for  the  s^e  of  Heloi,  and  for 
another's  house: — now,  returned,  after  all  those  wanderings, 

<  [Oifttg,  xzL  411.] 
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and  under  your  own  roof,  for  it,  and  its  treuures,  will 
you  not  fi^t,  then  ? "  And  she  herself  fiies  up  to  the 
house-roof,  and  thence,  in  the  form  of  the  raxUiow,^  guides 
the  arrows  ot  rengeance  for  the  violation  of  the  sanctities 
of  home. 

80.  To-day,  then,  I  beheve  verily  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  been  able  to  put  before  you  some  means  of  guid- 
ance to  understand  the  beauty  of  the  bird  which  lives  with 


you  in  your  own  houses,  and  which  purifies  for  you,  from 
its  insect  pestilence,  the  air  that  you  breathe.  Thus  the 
sweet  domestic  thing  has  done,  for  men,  at  least  these  four 
thousand  years.  She  has  been  their  companion,  not  ot  the 
home  merely,  but  of  the  hearth,  and  the  threshold;  com- 
panion only  endeared  by  departure,  and  showing  better  ho* 
loving-kindness  by  her  &ithfbl  return.  Type  sometimes  of 
the  stnmger,  she  has  softened  us  to  hospitaUty;  type  always 
of  the  suppliant,  she  has  enchanted  us  to  mercy;  and  in 
her  feeble  presence,  the  cowardice,  or  the  wrath,  of  sacri- 
l^e  has  changed  into  the  fidelities  of  sanctuary.     Herald  of 

'  [Odjfitef,  xxiL  240,  and  pmwdiiv  linw;  eomiMra  §  lAl,  Maw,  p.  146.] 
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our  sununcT,  she  glances  through  our  days  of  ^adness; 
numberer  of  our  years,  she  would  teach  us  to  apply  our 
hearts  to  wisdom ; ' — and  yet,  so  little  hare  we  regarded 
her,  that  this  very  day,  scarcely  able  to  gather  from  all  I 


can  find  told  of  her  enough  to  explun  so  much  as  the  un- 
folding of  her  wings,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  her  life — 
nothing  of  her  journeying:  I  cannot  learn  how  she  builds, 
nor  how  she  chooses  the  place  of  her  wandering,  nor  how 


■[P-Jmi 


M.  12.] 
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she  traces  the  path  of  her  return.  RemaiDing  thus  blind 
and  careless  to  the  true  ministries  of  the  humble  creature 
whom  Grod  has  really  sent  to  serve  us,  we  in  our  pride, 
thinking  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  pursuivants  of  the  sky, 
can  yet  only  invest  them  with  majesty  by  giving  them  the 
calm  of  the  bird's  motion,  and  shade  of  the  bird's  plume: 
— and  after  all,  it  is  well  for  us,  if,  vrfien  even  for  God's 
best  mercies,  and  in  His  temples  marble-built,  we  think 
that,  "with  angels  and  archai^gels,  and  all  the  company 
of  Heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  His  glorious  name"^ — 
well  for  us,  if  our  attempt  be  not  only  an  insult,  and  His 
ears  open  rather  to  the  inarticulate  and  unintended  praise, 
of  "the  Swallow,  tvrittering  from  her  straw-built  shed."' 

>  rCompAre  Vol  XXIV.  p.  302.] 
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81.  I  BEUEVE  that  somewhere  I  have  already  observed,*  but 
permit  myself,  for  immediate  use,  to  repeat  what  I  camiot 
but  think  the  sagacious  observation, — ^that  the  arrangement 
of  any  sort  of  animals  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  imperfect, 
if  it  be  founded  only  on  the  characters  of  their  feet  And, 
of  all  creatures,  one  would  think  birds  were  those  which, 
ccmlinually  dispensing  with  the  use  of  their  feet,  would 
require  for  their  classification  some  attention  also  to  be 
paid  to  their  bodies  and  wings, — not  to  say  their  heads  and 
t«Is.  Nevertheless,  the  ornithological  arrangement  at  pre- 
sent in  vogue  may  suffice  for  most  scientific  persons;  but 
in  grouping  birds,  so  that  the  groups  may  be  understood 
and  remembered  by  children,  I  must  tty  to  make  them  a 
little  more  generally  descriptive. 

82.  In  talking  of  parrots,  for  instance,  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  creature's  nature  which  is  told  by  its  scientific 
name  of  "Scansor,"  or  "Climber."  That  it  only  clutches 
with  its  claws,  and  does  not  snatch  or  strike  with  them; — 
that  it  helps  itself  about  with  its  beak,  on  branches,  or 
bars  of  cage,  in  an  absurd  manner,  as  if  partly  imagining 
itself  hung  up  in  a  larder,  ure  by  no  means  the  most  vital 
matters  about  the  bird.  Whereas,  that  its  beak  is  always 
extranely  short,  and  is  bent  down  so  roundly  that  the 
angriest  parrot  cannot  peck,  but  only  bite,  if  you  give  it  a 
chance;  that  it  can  bite,  pinch,  or  otherwise  apply  the 
mechanism  of  a  pair  of  nut-crackers  from  the  back  of  its 

I  [Thia  ebapter,  though  called  "Laetar*,"  wu  not  in  &ct  deliverad  h  •nch.] 
■  [8c«  Bagh't  Nitt,  §1  187,  188  (ToL  XXII.  p.  248).] 
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bead,  with  efifect;  that  it  has  a  littie  black  tongue  ci^ble 
of  much  talk;  above  all,  that  it  is  mostly  gay  in  plum- 
age, <^ea  to  vulgarity,  and  always  to  pertness;— «U  these 
characters  should  suiely  be  r^resented  to  the  apprehensive 
juvenile  mind,  in  sum;  and  not  merely  the  bird's  climbiog 
qualities. 

88.  Again,  that  the  race  of  birds  called  in  Latin  "Ra- 
sores"^  do,  in  the  search  for  their  food,  usually  scratch, 
and  kick  out  their  1^  behind,  living  for  the  most  part  in 
gravelly  or  littery  places,  of  which  the  hidden  treasures  are 
only  to  be  discovered  in  that  manner,  seons  to  me  no 
supremdy  intoesting  custcnn  of  the  animal's  life,  but  only 
a  manner  of  its  household,  or  threshold,  economy.  But 
that  the  tribe,  cm  the  whole,  is  unambitiously  domestic, 
and  never  predatory ;  that  they  fly  little  and  low,  eat  much 
of  what  they  can  pick  up  without  trouble — and  are  th^i- 
*ehe»  always  excellent  eating; — yet  so  ex^nplary  in  thdr 
own  domestic  cares  and  courtesies  that  one  is  ashamed  to 
eat  them  except  in  eggs; — that  their  plumage  is  for  the 
most  part  warm  brown,  delicately  and  even  bewitchingly 
spotty; — and  that,  in  the  goodliest  species,  the  spots  be- 
come vari^^ated,  and  inlaid  as  in  a  Byzantine  pavement, 
deepening  to  imperial  purple  and  azure,  and  lightening 
into  lustre  of  innumerable  eyes; — all  this,  I  hold,  very 
cleu>ly  and  positively,  should  be  explained  to  childrai  as  a 
part  of  scioice,  quite  as  exact,  and  infinitely  more  gracious, 
than  that  which  reckons  up  the  whole  tribe  of  loving 
and  luminous  creatures  under  the  feebly  descriptive  term  of 
"  Scratchera." 

I  will  venture  therefore  to  recommend  my  younger 
readers,  in  classing  birds,  to  think  of  them  literally  from 
top  to  toe — from  toe  to  top  I  should  say, — foot,  body,  and 
head,  studying,  with  the  body,  the  wings  that  bear  it;  and 
with  the  head,  what  brains  it  can  bring  to  bear  on  prac- 
tical matters,  and  what  sense,  on  sentimental    But  indeed, 

>  [Sm  balow,  §  88  (No.  9),  p.  80.] 
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primarily,  you  have  to  consider  whether  the  bird  altogether 
may  not  be  little  more  than  a  fat,  cheerful  little  stomach, 
in  a  spotted  waistcoat,  and  with  1^  to  it.  That  is  the 
main  definition  of  a  great  many  birds — meant  to  eat  all 
day,  chiefly,  grubs,  or  grain — ^not  at  all,  unless  under  wintry 
and  calamitous  conditions,  meant  to  fast  painfully,  or  be 
in  concern  about  their  food.  Faultless  in  digestion — dinner 
lasting  all  day  long,  with  the  delight  of  social  intercourse — 
various  chirp  and  chatter.  Flying  or  fluttering  in  a  prac- 
tical, not  stately,  manner:  hopping  and  creeping  intelli- 
gently. Sociable  to  man  extremely,  building  and  nestling 
and  rustling  about  him, — ^prying  and  speculating,  curiously 
watchful  of  him  at  his  work,  if  likely  to  be  profitable  to 
themselTes,  or  even  sometimes  in  mere  pitying  sympathy, 
and  wonder  how  such  a  wingless  and  beakless  creatuie  can 
do  anything.* 

84.  The  balance  of  this  kind  of  bird  on  its  l^s  is 
a  very  important  part  of  its — diagnosis  (we  must  have  a 
fine  word  now  and  then  I).  Its  action  on  the  wing,  is  mere 
flutter  or  flirt,  in  and  out  of  the  hedge,  or  over  it ;  but  its 
manner  of  perch,  or  literally  "  bien-s^ance,"  is  admirable 
matter  of  interest.  So  also  in  the  birds  which  are  on  the 
water  what  these  are  on  land ;  picking  up  anything  any- 
where ;  lazy  and  fortunate,  mostly,  themselves ;  fat,  floating, 
daintiest  darlings; — their  balance  on  the  water,  also,  and 
under  it,  in  "  ducking,"  a  most  essential  part  of  their  busi- 
ness and  being. 

85.  Then,  directly  opposed  to  these,  in  both  kinds,  you 
have  the  birds  which  must  &st  long,  and  fly  &r,  and 
watch  or  fight  for  their  food.  Not  stomacUc  in  profile ; 
fur  from  cheerful  in  disposition;  more  or  less  lonely  in 

*  Compare  Paradue  <if  Birdt  (aoag  to  the  young  Roc,  page  6?),  utd 
■ee  close  of  lecture  for  notes  on  ttttt  book.' 

>  [Th»  ParadiM  qf  Bird*:  on  OU  Extravaganza  t»  a  Madam  Drat,  by  William 
John  CoQrthope,  1B70.  Riukin'a  reference  ii  to  th«  second  edition,  1873 :  the  song 
begitu,  "O  unhatched  Bird,  bo  hiirb  preferred."  For  another  reference  to  the  book. 
Me  MtnOngt  in  FUtrence,  §  137  (VoL  XXIII.  p.  429  n.).] 
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habit;  or,  if  gi^garious,  out  of  the  wa^  of  men.  The 
baUnce  of  these  on  the  wing,  is  no  less  essential  a  part 
of  their  picturing,  than  that  of  the  buntings,  robins,  and 
ducks  on  the  foot,  or  breast:  and  therefore,  especially  the 
position  of  the  head  in  flying. 

86.  Accordingly,  for  complete  ornithology,  every  bird 
must  be  drawn,  as  every  flower  for  good  botany,  both  in 
profile,  and  looking  down  upon  it :  ^  but  for  the  p^x^ers, 
the  standing  profile  is  the  most  essential;  and  for  the 
&lcons  and  gulls,  the  flying  plan, — ^the  outline  of  the  bird, 
as  it  would  be  seen  looking  down  on  it,  when  its  wings 
were  ^tU-spread. 

Then,  in  connection  with  these  general  outlines,  we  want 
systonatic  plan  and  profile  of  the  foot  and  head ;  but  since 
we  can't  have  evetything  at  once,  let  us  say  the  plan  of 
the  foot,  and  profile  of  the  head,  quite  accurately  given; 
and  for  every  bird  consistently,  and  to  scale. 

Profile  and  plan  in  outline;  then,  at  least  the  head  in 
li^t  and  shade,  from  life,  so  as  to  give  the  expression  of 
the  eye.  Fallacious,  this  latter,  often,  as  an  indication  of 
character ;  but  deeply  significant  of  habit  and  power :  thus 
the  projecting,  full,  bead,  which  enables  the  smaller  birds 
to  see  the  smallest  insect  or  grain  with  good  in  it,  gives 
tbem  much  of  their  bright  and  often  arch  expression ; 
while  the  flattened  iris  under  the  beetling  brow  of  the 
&lcons, — ^projecting,  not  in  frown,  but  as  roof,  to  shade  the 
eye  from  interfering  skylight, — gives  them  their  apparently 
threatening  and  ominous  gaze ;  the  iris  itself  often  wide 
and  pale,  showing  as  a  lurid  saturnine  ring  under  the 
shadow  of  the  brow  plumes. 

87.  1  speak  of  things  that  are  to  be:  very  assuredly 
they  will  be  done,  some  day — not  fiur  off,  by  painters 
educated  as  gaitlemen,  in  the  strictest  sense — ^woricing  for 
love  and  truth,  and  not  for  lust  and  gold.  Much  has 
already  been  done  by  good  and  earnest  draughtsmen,  who 

>  [Compan  "Ths  Ghonfflii"  below,  p.  IH.] 
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yet  had  not  received  the  hi^ier  painter's  educatioo,  whidi 
would  have  enahled  them  to  see  the  Urd  in  the  greater 
lights  and  laws  of  its  form.  It  is  only  here  and  there,  by 
DOrCT,  Holbein,  Carpacdo,*  or  other  such  moi,  that  we 
get  a  living  bird  rightly  drawn;*  but  we  may  be  greatly 
thankful  for  the  unspared  labour,  and  attentive  skill,  with 
idueh  many  illustrations  of  ornithology  have  been  |»oduced 
within  the  last  seventy  or  ei^ty  years.  Far  beycmd  rival- 
ship  among  them,  stands  Le  Vaillant's  nKHiogr^)h,  or  dual- 
graph,  on  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  Jays:'  its  plates, 
exquisitely  engraved,  and  coloured  with  unweaiying  care  by 
hand,  are  insuperable  in  plume-texture,  hu^  and  action, — 
spoiled  in  effect,  unhappily,  by  the  vulgar  boughs  tor  sus- 
tentation.  Next,  ranks  the  recently  issued  history  of  the 
birds  of  Lombardy ; '  the  lithographs  by  Herr  Oscar  Dressier, 
superb,  but  the  colouring  (chromo-lithotint)  poor :  and  then, 
the  self-taught,  but  in  some  qualities  greatly  to  be  respected, 
art  of  Mr.  Gould.  Of  which,  I  would  &in  have  spoken 
with  gratitude  and  admiration  in  his  lifetime ;  *  had  not 
I  known,  that  the  qualified  expressions  necessary  for  true 
estimate  (^  his  published  plates,  would  have  caused  him 
more  pain,  than  any  general  praise  could  have  count^«cted 
or  soothed.  Without  special  criticism,  and  rej<acing  in  all 
the  pleasure  which  any  of  my  young  pupils  may  take  in 
his  drawing,— only  guuding  them,  once  for  all,  against  the 
error  of  supposing  it  exemplary  as   art, — I  use   his  plates 

*  The  Hscftv  in  Sir  Joabiu'i  postnit  of  the  Coantew  of  DtAj  it  a 
grand  example.* 

I  [For  Darar*!  wing-inwing,  wa  Vol.  VI.  p.  247,  Vol.  XX.  p.  10«,  Vol  XXI. 
p.  142 ;  and  for  Carpucio'i  UrdB,  VoL  XXIV.  pp.  341,  SU.  Witk  tha  raAnnea 
to  Holbein  hera,  the  pawigo  above  (p.  69)  nin*t  M  eoDtnatad.] 

*  [See  tba  reierenee  to  tha  editiooa  of  tUa  book  in  VoL  XXL  p.  228.  Rnakln 
placed  leraial  af  the  pktea  in  tha  Art  Collection  at  Oxibrd.] 

*  fFor  tbU  work  tee  above,  g  IB,  p.  30.] 

*  [Ha  had  reoentlf  died  (1B81)  whan  Rnakin  wnte  tfaia.  Soma  fe>n  previoualr, 
howerar,  Ruakin  had  apoken  of  ''Gould'a  mwelloua  plataa":  lee  Fort  IStuifira, 
Lettar  61,  g  23.] 

*  fThla  picture  fraa  painted  in  I77S>  and  U  •appoaed  to  have  bean  deatroyed.    It 
raved  in  manotint  In  1780  by  William  DickioMn.     Compare  VoL  XXII. 
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bencefonraid  for  general  reference ;  *  finding  also  that,  follow- 
ing Mr.  Gould's  practical  and  natural  airangement/  I  con 
at  once  throw  together  in  groups,  easily  comprdiensible  by 
British  children,  all  they  are  ever  likely  to  see  of  British  or 
Britain-Tiflitant  birds :  which  I  find  fall,  with  frank  castings 
into  these  following  divisicms,  not  in  any  important  matters 
varying  firom  the  usual  ones,  and  therefore  less  offoisiTe^  I 
hope,  to  the  normal  zooh^ist  than  my  heresies  in  botany; 
i^Ue  3ret  they  enable  me  to  make  what  I  have  to  say 
about  our  native  birds  more  simply  presentable  to  young 


88.  1.  The  Hawks  come  first,  of  course,  massed  und» 
the  single  Latin  term  "  Falco,"  and  next  them, 

9L  The  Owls  sef»nd,  also  of  course, — unmistakable,  these 
two  tribes,  in  all  types  of  fcnm,  and  ways  of  living. 

5.  The  Swallows  I  put  next  these,  being  connected 
with  the  owls  by  the  Goatsucker,  and  Tnth  the  falccais  by 
thdr  flight 

4.  'Hie  Pies  next,  whose  name  has  a  curious  double 
meaning,  derived  partly  from  the  notion  of  their  being 
painted  or  speckled  birds ;  and  partly  from  their  beings 
beyond  all  others,  pecking,  or  pickaxe-beaked,  birds.*  They 
indude,  therefore,  the  Crows,  Jays,  and  Woodpeckers;  his- 
tivically  and  practically  a  most  important  order  of  creatures 
to  man.  Next  which,  I  take  the  great  company  of  the 
smaller  birds  of  the  dry  land,  under  these  following  more 
arbitrary  heads. 

6.  The  SoNOSTEKS.  The  Thrush,  Lark,  Bkckbm),  and 
Nij^itingale,  and  one  ta  two  ch<»isters  more.     These  are 

*  See  the  aotei  on  dasttficatloii.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Toliunc;  palK 
Usfaed,  together  with  the  Pre&ee,  Biinultaneouilj  with  this  niunber.* 

>  nUuUn  haA  rimikrl*  pbced  nunr  of  Gonld'i  pUtM  in  bii  Dnwing  Sehool  at 
Oxford :  M*  Vol  XXI.  p.  ks.} 

■  [ExpUfned  In  tb«  Intradnetian  to  hli  JMt  ^  Onat  Sritoto,  toI.  1.1 

*  [Compu«  the  notM  on  the  Piei,  now  prinM  from  Rukin'i  HSS.,  balow, 
p.  162J 

*  [Sm  now,  below,  pp.  133  Mf.] 
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connected  with  the  pheasants  in  their  speckledness,  and 
with  the  pies  in  pecking;  while  the  nightingale  leads  down 
to  the  smaller  groups  of  familiar  birds. 

6.  The  Robins,  going  on  into  the  minor  warblers,  and 
the  Wrens;  the  essential  character  oS  a  Robin  being  that 
it  should  have  some  front  red  in  its  dress  somewhere ;  and 
the  Crossbills  being  included  in  the  class,  partly  because 
they  have  red  in  thdr  dress,  and  partly  because  I  don't 
know  where  else  to  put  them. 

7.  The  Creepebs  and  Tits — separated  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  thdr  minuteness,  and  subtle  little  tricks  and 
graces  of  movement. 

8.  The  Sparrows,  gtnng  on  into  Buntings  and  Finches, 
d.  The  Pheasants  (substituting  this  specific  name  for 

that  of  Sciatchers '). 

10.  The  Herons;  fbr  the  most  part  wading  and  fishing 
creatures,  but  leading  up  to  the  Stork,  and  including  any 
long-legged  birds  that  run  well,  such  as  the  Plovers. 

U.  The  Dabchicks — the  subject  of  our  present  chapter. 

13.  The  Swans  and  Geese. 
18.  The  Ducks. 

14.  The  Guias. 

Of  these,  I  take  the  Dabchicks  first,  for  three  sufficient 
reasons ; — ^that  they  give  us  least  trouble, — that  they  best 
show  what  I  mean  by  broad  principles  of  grouping, — and 
that  th^  are  the  effective  clasp,  if  not  centre,  of  all  the 
series;  since  they  are  the  true  link  between  land  and  water 
Inrds.  We  will  look  at  one  or  two  of  their  leading  ex- 
amples, before  saying  more  of  their  position  in  bird-society. 
I  ^all  give  for  the  heading  of  each  article,  the  name 
which  I  propose  for  the  bird  in  English  childr^i's  schools — 
X)ain«-schools  if  possible;  a  perfectly  simple  Latin  one,  and 
a  familiar  English  one.  The  varieties  of  existing  nomen- 
clature, will  be  given  in  the  Appendix,  so  &r  as  I  think 
them  necessary  to  be  known  or  remembered. 

^  [Sm  thon,  §  83,  p.  70.] 
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HERULA  FONTIUM.     TORBENT-OCZEL » 

89.  There  are  very  few  good  popular  words  which  do 
not  unite  two  or  more  ideas,  being  founded  on  one,  and 
catching  up  others  as  they  go  along.  Thus  I  find  "dab- 
chick,"  to  be  a  corruption  of  "dip-chick,"  meaning  birds 
that  only  dip,  and  do  not  dive,  or  even  duck,  for  any 
length  of  time:  but  in  its  broader  and  customary  use  it 
takes  up  the  idea  of  dabbling ;  and,  as  a  class-name,  stands 
for  "  dabbling-chick,"  meaning  a  bird  of  small  size,  that 
neither  wades,  nor  dives,  nor  runs,  nor  swims,  nor  dies,  in 
a  consistent  manner;  but  humorously  dabbles,  or  dips,  or 
fiutters,  or  trips,  or  plashes,  or  paddles,  and  is  alwa}^  doing 
all  manner  of  odd  and  delightful  things:  being  ^o  very 
good-humoured,  and  in  consequence,  though  gracefid,  in- 
clined to  plumpness;*  and  though  it  never  waddles,  some- 
times, for  a  minute  or  two,  "toddles,"  and  now  and  then 
looks  more  like  a  ball  than  a  bird.  For  the  most  part, 
being  clever,  they  are  also  brave,  and  would  be  as  tame  as 
any  other  chickens,  if  we  would  let  them.  They  are  mostly 
shore  birds,  Uving  at  the  edge  of  irr^pilarly  broken  water, 
either  streams  or  sea;  and  the  representative  of  the  whole 
group  with  which  we  will  begin  is  the  mysterious  little 
water-ouzel,  or  "  oiselle,"  properly  the  water-blackbird, — 
Buffon's*  "merle  d'eau" — ^for  ouzel  is  the  classic  and  poetic 
word  for  the  blackbird,  or  ouzel-coc^,  "so  black  of  hue," 
in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.*  Johnson  gives  it  from  the 
Saxon  "  osle " ;  but  in  Chaucer  it  must  be  understood  simply 
as  the  feminine  of  oiseau.*  The  bird  in  question  might, 
however,  be  more  properly  called,  as  Bewick  calls  it,'  "water 

*  Or  in  French,  "embonpoint" 


1793.    For  the  "merle  d'esu,"  Me  vol.  ' 

*  [Act  Ui.  K.   1  (tong).] 

*  [See  «boTe,  §  39,  p.  43.] 

*  [SMOTj  ^BritUh  Birdt,  1804,  voL  ii.  ^  IB.] 
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pyot,"  or  water  mag|He,  for  only  its  back  and  wings  are 
black. — its  head  brown,  and  breast  snow  white. 

90.  And  now  I  must,  once  for  all,  get  over  a  difRculty 
in  the  description  of  birds'  costume.  I  can  always  describe 
the  neck-featiiers,  as  such,  when  birds  have  any  neck  to 
speak  of;  but  when,  as  the  majority  of  dabchicks,  they 
have  not  any, — ^instead  of  talking  of  "throat-feathers"  and 
"stomach-feathers,"  which  both  seem  to  me  rather  ugly 
words,  I  shall  call  the  breast  feathers  the  "  chemisette."  and 
all  below  them  the  "bodice." 

I  am  now  able,  without  incivility,  to  distinguish  the  two 
families  of  Water-ouzeL  Both  have  white  chemisettes,  but 
the  common  waterniuzel  {Cinclus  aquaticus  of  Gould)  has 
a  white  bodice,  and  the  oth&t  a  black  one,  the  bird  being 
called  therrfore,  in  ugly  Greek,  "  Melant^aster,"  "  black- 
stomached."  The  black  bodice  is  Norwegian  fashion — the 
white,  English;  and  I  find  that  in  Switzerland  there  is  an 
intermediate  Robin-ouzel,  with  a  red  bodice :  but  the  omi- 
thol<^sts  are  at  variance  as  to  his  "specific"  existence. 
The  chemisette  is  always  white. 

91.  However  dressed,  and  wherever  bom,  the  Ouzel  is 
essentially  a  mountain-toirent  bird,  and,  Bewick  says,*  may 
be  seen  perched  on  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  a  stream,  in  a 
continual  dipping  motion,  or  short  curtsey  often  repeated, 
while  it  is  watching  for  its  food,  which  consists  of  small 
fishes  and  insects, — ^water  insects,  that  is  to  say,  caught 
mostly  at  the  bottom ;  mony-l^ged  and  shrimpy  things, 
according  to  Gould's  plate.'  The  popular  tradition  that  it 
can  walk  under  the  water  has  been  denied  by  scientific 
people ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact, — see  the 
authentic  evidence  of  it  in  the  delightful  little  monograph 
of  the  bird  published  by  the  Carlisle  Naturalists*  Society;' 

»tVol 


■  [Th*  paper,  entitled  "With  th*  DipMr,"  mu  read  bi  the  "CarlUle  Scientific 
Society  aad  NatoralitU'  field  Clab"  on  Marcli  18,  1879,  and  i*  published  in  the 
TratMMtioru  of  the  CumlMrlaDd  Scientific  Society  (with  which  the  otlier  Society 
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but  how  the  thing  is  done  nobody  but  the  ouzel  knows. 
Its  strong  little  feet,  indeed,  hare  |denty  of  grip  in  tliem, 
but  cannot  lay  hold  of  smooth  stones,  and  Mr.  Gould 
himself  does  not  solve  the  problem.  "Some  assert  that 
it  is  done  by  clinging  to  the  pebbles  with  its  strong 
daws;  others,  by  considerable  exertion  and  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  wings.  Its  silky  plumage  is  impervious  to 
wet ;  and  hence  whoi  the  bird  returns  to  the  surface,  the 
peaily  drops  which  roll  off  into  the  stream  are  the  only 
evidence  (^  its  recent  submersion.  It  is,  indeed,  very  in- 
teresting to  observe  this  pretty  bird  toalk  down  a  stone, 
quietly  descend  into  the  water,  rise  again  perhaps  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  yards  down  the  stream,  and  'fly'*  back  to 
Uk  place  it  had  just  left,  to  perfoim  the  same  manoeuvre 
the  next  minute,  the  silence  of  the  interval  broken  by  its 
cheerfbl  warbling  song." 

92.  In  which,  you  see,  we  have  the  reason  for  its  being 
called  "water-blackbird,"  being,  I  think,  the  only  one  of 
the  dabchicks  that  really  sings.  Some  of  the  others  (sand- 
pipers)' pipe ;  and  others,  the  stints,  say  "  stint "  in  a  charming 
maimer;  but  none  of  them  aing  except  the  oiselle.  Very 
singularly,  the  bladc-bodiced  one  seems  to  like  living  near 
manufactories.  "The  specimen  in  the  Norwich  Museum," 
says  Mr.  Groxild,  "is  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lubbock, 
in  1845,  as  'lately'  shot  at  Hellesdon  Mills;  and  two 
others  are  stated  by  the  same  auUior  to  have  been  seen  at 
different  times  by  trustworthy  observers  at  Marlingford  tmd 
Saxthorpe.  Of  more  recent  occurrence  I  may  mention  a 
male  in  my  own  collection,  which  was  brought  to  me  in 
the  flesh,  having  been  shot  in  November,  1855,  whilst 
hovering  over  the  river  between  the  foundry  bridge  and 
the  ferry.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  bird  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  clear  running  streams  of  the  north,  and  the 
quiet  haunts  of  the  'silent  angler,'  should  be  found,  as 
in  this  case,  dmost  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  sporting 

*  "Wing  iu  wmy"  in  the  omitfaologic«l  Ungumge.     I  shall  take  leave 
uuallj  to  substitute  the  Tulgar  word  "aj"  fw  this  poetical  phiase. 
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over  a  river  turbid  and  discoloured  from  the  neighbouring 
&ctories,  and  with  the  busy  noise  of  traffic  on  every  side. 
About  the  same  time  that  this  bird  appeared  near  the  dty, 
three  others  were  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion  oa 
the  Earlham  river,  by  Mr.  Fountaine,  of  Easton,  who  is 
well  acquunted  with  our  British  birds;  but  these  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  were  not  seen  again." ' 

And  all  will  dis(q>pear,  and  never  be  seen  again,  but  in 
skeleton,  ill-covered  with  camphorated  rags  of  skin,  under 
the  present  scientific  dispensation;  unless  some  kind-hearted 
northern  squire  will  let  them  have  the  run  and  the  dip  of 
his  brooks;  and  teach  the  village  children  to  let  them  alone 
if  they  like  to  wade  down  to  the  village. 

I  am  siicty-two,*  and  have  passed  as  much  time  out  of 
those  years  by  torrent  sides  as  most  people.  But  I  have 
never  seen  a  water-ouzel  alive. 


ALLEGREITA   NYMPH^A.     ULY.OUZEL* 

98.  We  have  got  so  far,  by  help  of  our  first  example, 
in  the  etymology  of  our  entire  class,  as  to  rest  in  the  easily 
memorable  root  "dab,"  short  for  dabble,  as  the  foundation 
of  comprehensive  nomenclatiure.  But  the  earlier  (if  not 
Aryan  1)  root  "dip,"  must  be  taken  good  heed  to,  also,  be- 
cause, as  we  further  study  the  customs  of  aquatic  chickens, 
we  shall  find  that  they  really  mass  themselves  under  the 
three  great  heads  of  "  Duckers,"  birds  that  duck  their  heads 
only,  and  stick  up  their  tails  in  the  air ; — "  Dippers,"  birds 
that  take  real  dips  under,  but  not  &r  down,  in  shallow 
water  mostly,  for  things  at  the  bottom,  or  else  to  get  out 
of  harm's  way,  staying  down  about  as  long  as  we  could 
ourselves,  if  we  were  used  to  it ; — and  "  Divers,"  who  plunge 
like  stones  when  th^  choose, — can  go  nobody  knows  bow 

>  rVol.  ii.,  No.  42.] 

*  [Thu  chapter  wu  writtan,  tbcmfor*,  In  1881.] 

*  [Sm  Appwidix,  §  14S,  p.  143.] 
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deep  in  the  deep  sea, — and  swim  under  the  water  just  as 
comfortably  as  upon  it,  and  as  &st,  if  not  faster. 

But  although  this  is  clearly  the  practical  and  poetical 
div^on,  we  can't  make  it  a  scientific  one;  for  the  dippers 
and  dabblers  are  so  like  each  other  that  we  must  take  them 
together;  and  so  also  the  duckers  and  divers  are  inseparable 
in  some  of  their  forms :  so  that,  for  convenience  of  classing, 
we  must  keep  to  the  still  more  general  rank  I  have  given 
~-dabchick,  duck,  and  guU, — ^the  last  being  essentially  the 
aerial  sea-bird,  which  Sveg  on  the  wing. 

94.  But  there  is  yet  one  more  "mode  of  motion"^  to  be 
thought  of,  in  the  class  we  are  now  examining.  Several 
of  them  ought  really  to  be  described,  not  as  dipchicks,  but 
as  /r^chieks;  being,  as  far  as  I  can  makis  out,  httle  in 
the  habit  of  going  under  water;  but  much  in  the  habit 
of  walking  or  tripping  duntUy  over  it,  on  such  raft  or 
float  as  they  may  find  constructed  for  them  by  water-lily 
or  other  buoyant  leaves.  Of  these  "come  and  trip  it  as 
you  come"  chicks, — (my  emendation  of  Milton*  is  surely 
more  reasonable  than  the  emwdations  of  commoatators  as 
a  body,  for  we  do  not,  any  of  us,  like  to  see  our  mis- 
tresses "  trip  it  ai  they  go ") — ^there  are,  I  find,  pictured  by 
Mr.  Gould,  three  "species,"  called  by  him,  Porzana  Minuta, 
Olivaceous  Crake ;  Forzana  Pygmsea,  Baillon's  Crake ;  *  and 
Porzana  Maruetta,  Spotted  Crake.* 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  find  "Porzana"  to  be  indeed 
It^ian  for  "  water-hen,"  but  I  can't  find  its  derivation ; '  and 
in  the  second  place,  these  little  birds  are  neither  water-hens 
nor  moor-hens,  nor  water-cocks  nor  moor-cocks ;  neither  can 
I  find,  either  in  Gould,  Yarrell,  or  Bewick,  the  slightest 
notice  of  their  voices! — though  it  is  only  in  implied  de- 
preciation of  their  quality,  that  we  have  any  business  to 

>  [The  vlinM  U  IVaddl'i:  we  VoL  XIZ.  p.  3M  n.J 

*  [See  L-AUtgro,  ^.] 
[CUled   ftfter   Emnuuinel   BwUon,   Freaoh   omitliologiat  '(died   at   Abbeville, 


■°^'iL. 


.  80,  Hid  88  in  ToL  It.] 
'No  deriration  U  Mggieted  in  the  Standard  Italian  Diotiaoaiy  by  TMnmaeeo 
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call  them  "Crakes,"  "Croaks,"  or  "Creaks."  In  the  third 
place,  "Olivaceous"  is  not  a  translation  of  "Minuta,"  nor 
"Baillon's"  of  "Pygmaea,"  nor  "spotted"  of  "Maructta"; 
which  last  is  another  of  the  words  that  mean  nothing  in 
any  language  that  I  know  of,  though  the  French  have 
adc^>ted  it  as  "  Marouette."  And  in  the  fourth  place,  I 
can't  make  out  any  difference,  either  in  text  or  picture, 
between  Mr.  Baillon's  Crake,  and  the  "minute"  one,  exc^ 
that  the  minute  one  is  the  bi^er,  and  has  fewer  white 
marks  in  the  centre  of  the  back. 

95.  For  our  purposes,  tho^fore,  I  mean  to  call  all  the 
three  varieties  neither  Crake  nor  Porzan,  but  "  Allegretta," 
which  will  at  once  remind  us  of  their  moticm;  the  larger 
one,  nine  inches  long,  I  find  called  always  Spotted  Crake, 
so  that  shall  be  "  Allegretta  Maculata,"  Spotty  Allegret ; 
and  the  two  little  ones  shall  be,  one,  the  Tiny  Allegret, 
and  the  other  the  Starry  Allegret  (Allegretta  Minuta,  and 
Allegretta  Stellaris);  all  the  three  varieties  being  generally 
thought  of  by  the  plain  English  name  I  have  given  at  the 
head  of  this  section,  "  Lily-Ouzel "  (see,  in  §  7,  page  22,  the 
explanation  of  my  system  of  dual  epithet,  and  its  limita- 
tions). I  note,  briefly,  what  may  be  properly  considered 
distinctive  in  the  three  kinds. 


iia.  allegretta  nymph^ea,  maculata. 

SPOTTED  allegret 1 

96.  Water-Crake  or  "  Skitty "  of  Bewick,— French, 
"Poule  d'eau  Marouette"  (we  may  perhaps  take  Marouette 
as  euphonious  for  Maculata,  but  I  wish  I  knew  what  it 
meant) ; — ^though  so  hght  of  foot,  flies  heavily ;  and,  when 
compelled  to  take  wing,  merely  passes  over  the  tops  of 
the  reeds  to  some  place  of  security  a  short  distance  ofi*. 
(Gould.*)      The   body   is    "in    all   these   Rails   compressed" 

rSee  Appuidix,  §  149,  p.  14a] 
I'^co  »n  «Eteiuive  piece  of  wit    , 

II  puMd  for  its  recUmation  in  1844,  KoA  it  if  now  a 
nAnnee  to  it,  see  JVwwyina  (below,  f,  431).] 
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(Yanell,* — he  means  laterally  thin),  which  enables  them  to 
make  their  way  through  dense  herbage  with  fkcUity.  I 
can't  find  anything  clear  about  its  country,  except  that  it 
"occasionally  visits"  Sweden  in  summer,  and  Smyrna  in 
winter,  and  that  it  has  been  found  in  Corfu.  Sicily,  Crete, 
— Whittlesea  Mere,* — and  Yarl^  F&i; — in  marshes  always, 
whererer  it  is  (nothing  said  of  its  behaTiour  on  ice);  and 
not  generally  found  &rther  north  than  Cumberland.  Its 
food  is  rathor  nasty — water-slugs  and  the  like, — but  it  is 
itself  as  fat  as  an  ortolan,  "almost  melts  in  the  hand." 
(Gould.)  Its  own  colour,  brown  spotted  with  white;  "the 
spots  on  the  wing  coverts  surrounded  with  black,  which 
gives  them  a  studded  or  pearly  appearance."  (Bewick, — 
he  means  by  "pearly,**  rounded  or  projecting.)  Hence 
my  specific  qtiUiet.  Its  young  are  of  the  liveliest  black, 
"little  balls  of  black  glistening  down,"  beautifully  put  by 
Mr.  Gould  among  the  white  water  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus 
Aquatilis),  looking  like  little  ducklings  in  mourning.  "Its 
nest  is  made  of  rushes  and  other  buoyant  materials  matted 
together,  so  as  to  float  on,  and  rise  or  fall  with,  the  ebbing 
or  flowing  of  the  water  like  a  boat;  and  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  away,  it  is  moored  or  fastened  to  a  reed." 
(Bewick.) 

IIb.  allegretta  nyhph^a,  stellaeis. 
starry  allegret> 

97.  Called  "  Stellaris "  by  Temminck* — I  do  not  find 
why,  but  it  is  by  much  the  brightest  in  colour  of  the 
three,  and  may  be  thought  of  as  the  star  of  them.  Gould 
says  it  is  the  least,  also,  and  calls  it  the  "Pigmy";  but 
we  can't  keep  that  name  without  confusing  it  with  the 
"Minuta."  "Baillon's  Crake"  seems  the  most  commonly 
accepted  title, — as  the  worst  possible.      Both  this,  and  the 

»  HToL  i».  No.  88.1 

*  [Vol.  liL  p.  113  (Srd  «d.).] 

*  [8«s  "JC^n,  Awendii,  §  149,  p.  143.] 

*  [MamMl  aOrnitMagit,  ^  C.  J.  Temn^k,  ftid  tA.,  P>ri>,  1820,  Tol.  ii.  p.  093.] 
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more  quietly  toned  Tiny,  in  Mr.  Gould's  delightful  plates 
of  them,  have  softly  brown  backs,  exquisitely  ennined  by 
black  markings  at  the  root  t^  each  feather,  following  into 
series  of  small  waves,  like  little  breakers  on  sand.  They 
have  lovely  grey  chemisettes,  striped  grey  bodices,  and 
green  bills  and  feet;  a  little  orange  stain  at  the  root 
of  the  green  bill,  and  the  bright  red  iris  <^  the  eye 
have  wonderful  effect  in  wanning  the  colour  of  the  whole 
bird:  and  with  beautiful  fancy  Mr.  Giould  has  put  the 
Stellaris  among  yellow  water-lilies  to  set  off  its  grey; 
and  a  yellow  butterfly  with  blue  and  red  spots,  and  bladc- 
speckled  wings  (Papilio  Machaon),  to  harmonize  both.^  It  is 
just  as  if  the  flower  were  gradually  turning  into  the  bird. 
Examples  of  the  Starry  Allegret  have  been  "  obtuned  " — ^in 
the  British  Islands.  It  is  said  to  be  numerous,  unobtained, 
in  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Greece,  North  Afiica,  Italy, 
and  France.  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody's  seeing  it, 
however. 


lie   ALLEGRETTA  NYMPH£A,  HINUTA.     TINY  ALLEGRET* 

98.  "Tiny  Allegret,"— Yarrell's  "Little  Crake"  (but  see 
names  in  Appendix).*  It  is  a  little  more  rosy  than  "Stel- 
laris" in  the  grey  of  its  neck,  passing  into  brown;  and 
Mr.  Gould  has  put  it  vrith  a  pink  water  plant,  which  har- 
monizes with  it  to  the  bird's  advantage ;  while  the  tiny 
creature  stands  on  the  bent  leaf  of  a  reed,  and  scarcely 
bends  it  more  I  "  It  nms  wiUi  rapidity  over  broken  reeds, 
and  moves  graceftilly,  raising  and  displaying  its  tail  at 
every  step."*  It  has  so  very  small  a  tail  to  display,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  hardly  think  the  display  was  worth 
while.  "It  is  very  cunning,  and  especially  noticeable  for 
the  subtlety  with  which  it  wearies  the  dog  of  the  sportsman 
a  in  vol.  iv.i 

_B  AppendU,  §  149,  p.  144.] 

I  Sittorf  ^  BrUith  BMt,  hj  William  Yairdl,  4  njk.,  4th  «d.,  1882-1884, 
.  PL  14a] 
*  [No.  90  in  Tol.  ir.] 


'  mo.  89  ii 
'  [S«e  Appi 
■  1^^  AWof 
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by  executing  a  thousand  evolutions  with  surprising  celerity ; 
whence  comes  the  trivial  name  of  'kill-dog'  bestowed 
upon  it  in  some  localities.  Pursued  to  extremity,  it  casts 
itself  into  the  water,  swims  with  ease,  and  dives  at  the 
moment  its  enemy  is  about  to  seize  it;  or  it  conceals 
itself  in  a  tuft  of  reeds  or  a  bush,  and  by  this  means 
often  escapes  with  impunity.  It  lores  to  breed  among 
the  reeds,  and  in  long  and  thick  grass,  frequently  in  small 
companies  of  its  own  species,  or  of  the  Stellaris.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  on  an  inutificially  constructed  plat- 
form of  decayed  leaves  or  stalks  of  marsh  plants,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  water."  How  elevated,  I  cannot  find 
proper  account, — ^that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  hung  to  the 
stems  of  growing  reeds,  or  built  on  hillocks  of  soil,  but 
the  bird  is  always  liable  to  have  its  nest  overflowed  by 
floods.  The  ftill-grown  bird  is  dressed  in  an  exquisite  per- 
fection of  barred  bodice,  spotted  chemisette,  and  waved 
feathers  edged  with  grey  on  the  back. 

99.  The  reader  w^  please  recollect  these  three  AUegrets 
as  the  second  group  of  the  dab-  or  dabble-chicks ;  and, 
viiile  the  wato'-ouzel  is  a  mountain  and  torrent  bird,  these 
inhabit  exclusively  flat  lands  and  calm  water,  belonging 
properly  to  temperate,  inclining  to  warm,  climates,  and 
able  to  gladden  for  us — as  their  name  now  given  implies 
— many  scenes  and  places  otherwise  little  enlivened;  and 
to  make  the  very  gnats  of  them  profitable  to  us,  were  we 
wise  enough.  Dainty  and  delightful  creatures  in  all  their 
ways, — voice  only  dubitable,  but  I  hope  not  a  shriek  or  a 
squeak; — and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
half  our  fen  lands  should  not  be  turned  into  beds  of  white 
water-lilies  and  golden  ducks,  with  jetty  ducklings,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  English  souls.* 


*  Compare  Bishop  Stanley'si  account  of  the  Urger  tropical  "Jacana," 
p.  311.  "One  apedes  ia  often  tamed,  and  from  ita  beinf  a  resoluto' enemy 
to  birds    of  prej,  the    inhabitanta    of  the    coontries  where    it  ia   found" 


*  [A  Aarifior  EiMory  <^  Birdt,  bv  Edward  Staolflf,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
i  sd.,  I 


,  184B,  p.  332.] 
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TREPIDA  STAGNARUM.    LITTLE  GEEBEi 

100.  The  two  birds — Torrent-ouzel,  and  LUy-ouzd, — 
which  we  have  been  just  describing,  agree,  you  will  ob- 
serve, in  delicate  and  singular  use  of  their  feet  in  the 
water;  the  torrent-ouzel  holding  itself  mysterioudy  at  the 
bottom;  and  the  lily-ouzel,  less  mysteriously,  but  as  skil- 
fully, on  the  top  (for  I  forgot  to  note,  respecting  this 
raft-walking,  that  the  bird,  however  light,  must  be  always 
careful  not  to  tread  on  the  edges  of  leaves,  but  in  the 
middle,  or,  rather,  as  nearly  as  may  be  where  they  are 
set  on  the  stalk;  it  would  go  in  at  once  if  it  trod  on 
the  edges).  But  both  the  birds  have  the  foot  which  is 
really  chajracteristic  of  land,  not  water-birds;  and  especi- 
ally of  those  land  species  that  run  welL  Of  the  real 
action  of  the  toes,  either  in  running,  or  hopping,  nothing 
is  told  us  by  the  uiatomists — (compare  lecture  on  Robin, 
§  26,  p.  84} ;  but  I  hope  b^ore  long  to  get  at  some 
of  the  facts  respecting  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  grip- 
ping and  climbing  feet,  and  elasticity  of  running  ones ;  and 
to  draw  up  something  like  a  properly  graduated  scale  of 

the  length  of  the  toes  in  proportion  to  that 

of  the  body.' 

And,  for  one  question,  relative  to  this — 

the  balance  of  a  bird  standing,  not  gripping 

— is  to  be  thought  of.    Taking  a  typical  pro- 
j^  „    file  of  bird-form  in  its  abstract,  with  beak, 

belly,  and  foot,  horizontal  (Fig.  12),  the 
security  of  the  standing  (supposing  atomic  weight  equal 
through   the    bird's   body,  and   the    will,    in  the  ankle,   of 

grbich  be  they?)  "rear  it  as  «  protector  tax  their  fowls,  u  it  not  only 
eds  with  them,  but  Mcompuiie*  them  iato  the  fields,  end  brings  them 
back  in  the  evening!" 


'  [Bm  Api 
*  [His,  hi 


lowever,  was  not  done.] 
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iron)  is   the    same   as   of  an    inverted    cone,   between   the 

dotted  lines  from    the  extremities  of  the  foot  to  those  of 

the  body ;  and,  of  course,  with  a  little  grip  of  the  foot  or 

hind  claw,  the  biid  can  be 

/^  (3^^::=*    safe  in  almost  any  position 

^^  r^       it  likes.    Nevertheless,  when 

^..^""""^  the   feet    are    as    small    in 

/■ -^  j  proportion  as  the   Torrent- 

^N.  /  ouzk's,  I  greatly  doubt  the 

>L^ .^  possibility   of  such   a  bal- 

^  anee  as  Bewick  has  pven 

^^^^  it   (Fig.    18   a)}     Gould's* 

^^^  of  the  black-bodiced  Ouzel 

'*■"'  (Fig.  18  b)  is,  I  imagine, 
right.  Bewick  was  infallible  in  plume  texture,  and  expres- 
sicm  either  of  the  features  of  animals,  or  of  any  action 
that  had  meaning  in  it ;  but  he  was  singularly  careless 
of  indifferent  points  in  geo- 
metry or  perspective;  and  even 
loses  character  in  his  water-birds, 
by  making  them  always  swim  on 
the  top  of  the  water. 

101.  But,  whatever  their  bal- 
ance of  body,  or  use  of  foot, 
the  two  birds  just  examined  are, 
as  I  said,  essentially  connected 
with  the  running  laiid  birds,  or 

broadly,  the  Plovers;   and  with  *wm» 

the  Siuid-runners,  or  (tram  their  cry)  Sand-pipers,  which 
Mr.  Gould*  evidently  associates  mentally  with  the  Plovers, 
in  his  description  of  the  plumage  of  the  Dunlin ;  *  while 
he  ^ves    to    them   in   his    plates   of  that    bird — the   little 

»  [Vol.  il.  p.  16.] 
■  [No.  *a  in  vol.  ii.] 

*  [Suidpipen  sn  Nc«.  M,  67,  S»,  etc.,  in  vol.  iv. ;  th«  Dunlin,  No*.  60  and  70; 
the  Cttk  Mnt,  No.  72.] 

*  [Hw  Rod-backed  SwMl|rfpor.] 
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Stint,  and  common  Sandpiper — most  subtle  action  with  their 
fine  feet, — ^thread-fine,  almost,  in  the  toes ;  requiring  us,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  consider  them  as  entirely  land-birds,  how- 
ever fond  of  the  wave  margins.  But  the  next  real  water- 
ouzd  we  come  to,  belongs  to  a  group  with  feet  like  little 
horse-chestnut  leaves ;  each  toe  having  its  separate  lobes  of 
web.  Why  separated,  I  cannot  yet  make  out,  but  the  bird 
swims,  or  even  dives,  on  occasion,  with  dexterity  and  force. 
These  lobe-footed  birds  consist  first  of  the  Grebes,  which 
are  connected  with  fresh-water  ducks ;  and,  secondly,  of  the 
Fhalaropes,  which  are  a  sort  of  seagulls.  No  bird  which  is 
not  properly  web-footed  has  any  business  to  think  itself 
dther  true  duck  or  true  gull ;  but  as,  both  in  size  and  habit 
of  life,  the  larger  grebes  and  phalaropes  are  ^itirely  aquatic 
and  marine,  I  shall  take  out  of  tiiem  into  my  class  of 
dabchicks,  only  those  which  are  Uterally  dabblers  in  habit, 
and  chickens  in  size.  And  of  the  Grebes,  therefore,  only 
the  one  commonly  known  as  the  Dabchick,  the  "  Little 
Grebe,"  "  Colymbus  Minutus "  (Minute  Diver),  of  Limueus. 
A  summary  word  or  two,  first,  respecting  the  Grebe  family, 
will  be  use&L 

102.  Grebe,  properly,  I  suppose,  Gr^be,  from  the  French, 
is  not  in  Johnson,  nor  do  any  of  my  books  teU  me  what 
it  means.'  I  retain  it,  however,  as  being  short,  not  ugly, 
and  well  established  in  two  languages.  We  may  think  of 
it  as  formed  from  gr^,  and  meaning  "a  nice  bird."  The 
specialities  of  the  whole  class,  easily  remembered,  are,  first, 
that  they  have  chestnut-leaf  feet;  secondly,  that  their  legs 
are  serrated  behind  with  a  double  row  of  notches — (why  ?) ; 
thirdly,  that  they  have  no  tails;  fourthly,  that  they  have, 
most  of  them,  very  fine  and  very  comic  crests,  tufts,  tippets, 
and  other  variously  applied  appendages  to  their  heads  and 
chins,  so  that  some  are  called  "crested,"  some  "eared," 
some  "tippeted,"  and  so  on;  but  the  least  of  them,  our 
proper  Dabchick,  displays  no  absurdity  of  this  sort,  and  I 

>  [Still,  in  Dr.  Humy'B  Ntm  Bitgluk  Dtetionor^,  Mid  to  ba  "of  unkDown  orifin."] 
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fasTe  the  less  scruple  in  distiiiguishmg  it  from  the  others. 
1  find,  further,  in  Stanley's  classes,*  the  Grebes  placed 
among  the  short-winged  birds,  and  made  to  include  all  the 
divers;  but  he  does  not  say  how  short  their  wings  are;  and 
his  grouping  them  with  guillemots  and  puiiins  is  entirely 
absurd,  all  their  wa}rs  and  looks,  and  abodes,  being  those 
of  ducks.  We  can  say  no  more  of  them  as  a  family, 
accordin^y,  until  we  know  what  a  duck  is; — and  I  go 
on  to  the  httle  pet  of  them,*  whose  ways  are  more  entirely 
its  own. 

108.  Strangely,  the  most  interesting  fact  (if  fact  it  be) 
that  it  builds  a  floating  nest,  gains  scarcely  more  than 
chance  notice  from  its  historians.  Here  is  Mr.  Gould's 
account  of  it : '  "  The  materials  composing  this  raft  or  nest 
are  weeds  and  aquatic  plants  carefully  heaped  together  in  a 
roanded  form ;  it  is  very  large  at  the  base,  and  is  so  con- 
stantly added  to,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  becomes 
submerged;  at  tiie  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  buoyant  to 
admit  of  its  saucer-like  hollow  top  being  always  above  the 
surbce.  In  this  wet  depression  five  or  six  e^^s  are  laid. 
The  bird,  always  most  alert,  is  still  more  so  now,  and 
scarcely  ever  admits  of  a  near  examination  of  the  nest- 
making,  or  of  a  view  of  the  eggs.  In  &voiu«ble  situations, 
however,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  the  process  may 
be  watched ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  notice  with 
what  remarkable  quickness  the  dabchick  scratches  the  weeds 
over  her  eggs  with  her  feet,  when  she  perceives  herself 
observed,  so  as  not  to  lead  even  to  the  suspicion  that  any 
were  deposited  on  the  ill-shapen  floating  mass.  This  work 
of  an  instant  displays  as  much  skill  in  deception  as  can 
well  be  imagined." 

104.  It  is  still  left  to  question,  first,  what  is  meant  by 
a  wet  depression? — does  the  bird  actually  sit  in  the  water, 
and  are  the  eggs  under  it?  and,  if  not,  how  is  the  water 

>  U  AaiMAar  fflftory  oj  Birdt,  4th  «d.,  pp.  23,  UO.] 

■  (*.».,  the  little  Grebe.] 

■  [No.  42  la  ml.  ▼.} 
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kept  out?  Secondly,  is  the  floating  nest  anchored,  and 
how  ?  Looking  to  other  ornithologists  for  solution  of  these 
particulars,  I  find  nobody  else  say  anything  about  a  floating 
nest  at  all.  Bewick'  describes  it  as  being  of  a  large  size, 
and  composed  of  s  very  great  quantity  of  grass  and  water 
plants,  at  least  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  so  placed  in  the 
water  that  the  female  hatches  her  eggs  amidst  the  continual 
wet  in  which  they  were  first  laid.  Yarrell '  says  only  that 
it  is  a  large  flat  nest  made  of  aquatic  plants;  while  Morris' 
finally  complicates  the  whole  business  by  telling  us  that 
the  nest  is  placed  often  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
from  the  water,  that  it  is  composed  of  short  pieces  of  roots, 
reeds,  rushes,  and  flags,  and  that  when  dry  the  whole  natu- 
rally becomes  very  brittle.* 

105.  WMe,  out  of  my  fifteen  volumes  of  omitholc^.  I 
can  obtain  only  this  very  vague  account  of  the  prettiest 
bird,  next  to  the  kingfisher,*  that  haunts  our  English  rivers, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  most  precise  and  accurate  accounts 
are  obtainable  of  the  shapes  of  her  bones  and  the  sinu- 
osities of  her  larynx;  but  about  these  I  am  low-minded 
enough  not  to  feel  the  slightest  curiosity.  I  return  to 
Mr.  Gk>uld,  therefore,  to  gather  some  pleasanter  particulars ; 
first,  namely,  that  she  has  a  winter  and  summer  dress, — 
in  winter  olive  grey  and  white,  but  in  summer  (changing 
at  marriage  time)  deep  olive  black,  with  dark  chestnut 
chemisette.  Infant  dsbchicks  have  "delicate  rose-coloured 
bills,  harlequin-like  markings,  and  rosy-white  aprons."  The 
harlequin-like  markings  I  should  call,  rather,  agate-like,  espe- 
cially on  the  head,  where  they  are  black  and  white,  like  an 

*  I  be«r,  from  a  friend  in  whose  statements  I  have  absolute  confideace, 
that  he  has  found  the  eggs  of  the  water-hen  laid  on  a  dead  ajpcaniMre  leaf 
by  the  side  of  a  shallow  ■tream,  one  of  the  many  brooks  near  Uzbrid|[e. 

'  [Vol.  H.  p.  IM.] 
»  [Vol.  iT.  p.  138  (4tli  ed.).l 

»  [A  amory  of  BrWtk  Birdt,  by  the  Bev.  F.  O.  Morris,  lMl-1866,  t«1.  t. 
pp.  312,  3ia] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  account  of  this  bird,  see  BagUi  XaH  (Vol.  XXII.  pp.  248  Mq.).\ 
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onyx.  The  bodies  look  more  like  a  little  walnut-shell,  or 
nutm^  with  wings  to  it,  or  things  that  are  to  be  wings, 
some  day. 

106.  Even  when  full-grown,  the  birds  never  fly  much, — 
never  more,  says  Morris,  "than  six  or  ten  feet  above  the 
water,  and  for  the  most  part  trailing  their  legs  in  it;  but 
either  on  the  water  or  under  it,  every  movement  is  char- 
mcterized  by  the  most  consummate  dexterity,  and  &cile 
a^fility.  The  most  expert  waterman  that  sculls  his  skiff  on 
the  Thames  or  Isis,  is  but  an  hmnble  and  unskilful  imitator 
of  the  dabchick.  In  moving  straightforward  (under  water?) 
the  wings  are  used  to  aid  its  progress,  as  if  in  the  air,  and 
in  turning  it  has  an  easy  gliding  motion,  feet  and  wings 
being  used,  as  occasion  requires,  sometimes  on  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other.  It  walks  but  indifferently, 
as  may  readily  be  imagined  firom  the  position  of  the  legs, 
so  very  far  back.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  parent  bird 
feeding  her  young:  down  she  dives  with  a  quick  turn,  and 
presently  rises  again  with,  five  times  out  of  six,  a  minnow, 
or  other  little  fish,  glittering  like  silver  in  her  bill.  The 
young  rush  towards  the  spot  where  the  mother  has  come 
up,  but  she  does  not  drop  the  fish  into  the  water  for  them 
to  receive  until  she  has  well  shaken  it  about  and  killed  it, 
so  that  it  may  not  escape,  when  for  the  last  time  in  its 
own  element.  I  have  seen  a  young  one  which  had  just 
seized,  out  <^  its  turn  I  have  no  doubt,  the  captured  prey, 
chased  away  by  her,  and  pursued  in  apparent  anger,  as  if 
for  punishment,  the  following  one  being  willingly  given  the 
next  fish  without  any  demur." 

107.  Mr.  Gould  ^  seems  to  think  that  the  dabchick  likes 
insects  and  fish  spawn  better  than  fish,  or  at  least  more 
prudently  dines  upon  them.  "That  fish  are  taken  we  have 
positive  evidence  £n>m  examples  having  been  repeatedly 
picked  up  dead  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Thames,  with  a 
bull-head  or  millei's  thumb  in  their  throats,  and  by  which 

>  [Sm  No.  42  in  vol.  v.] 
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they  had  evidently  been  choked  in  the  set  of  swallowing 
them.  That  it  is  especially  fond  of  insects  is  shown  by  the 
great  activity  it  displays,  whm  in  captivity,  in  capturing 
house-flies  and  other  diptera.  Those  who  have  visited  Paris 
will  probably  have  seen  the  grebes  in  the  window  of  the 
restaiurateur  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  For  years  have  a  pair 
of  these  birds  been  living,  apparently  in  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment, within  the  glass  window,  attracting  the  admiration  of 
all  the  passers-by.  The  extreme  agility  with  which  they 
sailed  round  their  little  prison,  or  scrambled  over  the  half- 
submerged  piece  of  rock  for  a  fly,  was  very  remarkable. 
That  no  bird  can  be  more  easily  kept  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment is  certain." 

108.  This  question  about  its  food  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  its  diving.  So  far  as  I  understand  Mr.  Morris, 
it  dives  only  when  disturbed,  and  to  escape, — remaining 
unda  water,  however,  if  need  be,  an  almost  incredible  time, 
and  swimming  underneath  it  to  great  distances.  Here  we 
have,  if  we  would  only  think  of  it,  the  same  question  as  that 
about  the  water-ouzel,^  how  it  keeps  down;  and  we  must 
now  note  a  few  general  points  about  diving  birds  altogeth^. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  properly  so-called 
divers  can  plunge  with  impetus  to  great  depths,  or  keep 
themselves  at  the  bottom  by  continued  strokes  of  the 
webbed  feet;  but  neither  bow  the  ouzel  walks  at  the 
bottom,  if  it  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  nor 
how  a  bird  can  swim  horizontally  under  the  surface;  at 
least  it  is  not  enough  explained  that  the  acticHi  must  be 
always  that  of  oblique  diving,  the  bird  regulating  the  stroke 
according  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  at  different 
depths. 

109.  But  there  are  many  other  points  needing  elucida- 
tion. It  is  said  (and  beautifully  insisted  on,  by  Michelet*) 
that  great  spaces  in  the  bones  of  birds  that  pass  most  of 
tiieir   lives   in    flight    are   filled   with    air:    presumably  the 

>  [Sm  BboTe,  gg  8&-S2,  p.  SS.J 

■  [At  p.  86  of  thB  Eugliih  tnailation  of  TA*  Bird.'\ 
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bcHies  ai  the  direiB  are  made  compamtiTely  solid,  or  it  is 
even  coBceiTable — if  cx>Dc^tions  or  &u{^>ositions  were  of 
any  use, — ^that  the  de^  divers  may  take  in  water,  to  he^ 
themselves  to  sink.  The  aioimous  depths  at  which  they 
have  beoi  caught,  according  to  r^Mit,  cannot  he  reached 
l^  any  mere  effort  of  strength,  if  the  body  remained  b$ 
biK^ant  as  it  evidoitly  is  on  the  surface.  The  sbength 
of  the  wing  must,  however,  he  enormous,  for  the  great 
Dcrthem  diver  is  descrihed  as  swimming  under  water  "as 
it  were  with  the  velocity  of  on  arrow  in  the  air"  (Yanell, 
voL  ill,  page  481) ;  or  to  keep  to  more  measured  fact.  Sir 
William  Jaidine  says,  "  I  have  pursued  this  bird  in  a  New* 
haven  fislung-boat  with  four  sturdy  rowers,  and  notwith- 
standing it  was  kept  almost  constanliy  under  water  hy  firing 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  boat  could  not  succeed  in  making 
one  yard  upon  it"  {ibid.^  p.  482). 

110.  But  this  ia  followed  by  the  amazing  statement  of 
Mr.  Robert  Dunn  {ibid.,  p.  488),  that  in  the  act  of  diving  it 
does  not  appear  to  make  the  least  exerti<Hi,  but  sinks  gradu- 
ally under  the  surface,  without  throwing  itself  forward,  the 
head  being  the  last  part  that  disappears.  I  am  not  fond  of 
the  word  "  impossible,"  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  no  buoyant  body  can 
sink  merely  by  an  act  of  volition;  and  that  it  must  puU 
itself  down  by  some  hitherto  unconceived  action  of  the 
feet,  which  in  this  bird  are  immensely  broad  and  stnmg, 
and  so  flat  that  it  cannot  walk  with  them,  any  more  thui 
we  could  with  two  flat  boards  a  yard  square  tied  to  our 
feet ;  but,  when  it  is  cau^t  on  land,  shoves  its  body  along 
upon  the  ground,  like  a  seal,  by  jeiks.  All  these  diving 
motions  are  executed  in  a  more  delicate  but  quite  as 
wonderful  way  by  the  dabchick, — more  wonderfld  indeed  it 
may  be  said,  because  it  has  only  the  divided  or  chestnut- 
leaf-Uke  foot,  to  strike  with.  We  shall  understand  it 
perhaps  a  httle  better  after  tracing,  in  a  future  talk,  the  his- 
tory of  its  relations  among  the  smaller  seagulls ;  ^  meantime, 

'  [A  nferauM  t«  the  intended,  but  unwritten,  Uctnn  on  the  Seagull;  ■•• 
«boTe,  p.  11,] 
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in  quitting  the  bttle  dainty  creature,  I  must  plead  for  a 
daintier  Latin  name  than  it  has  now — "Podiceps."  No 
one  seems  to  have  the  least  idea  what  that  means;  and 
"Colymbus,"  diver,  must  be  kept  for  the  great  Northern 
Diver  and  his  deep-sea  relatives,  far  removed  from  our 
little  living  ripple-line  of  the  pools.  I  can't  think  of  any 
one  pretty  enouj^;  but  for  the  present  "Tre^da"  may 
serve;  and  perhaps  be  apptied,  not  improperly,  to  all  the 
Grebes,  with  reference  to  their  subtle  and  instant  escape 
from  any  sudden  danger.  (See  Stanley,  p.  419.)  "  It  re- 
quires aH  the  address  of  a  keen  sporteman  to  get  within 
shot,"  and  when  he  does,  the  bird  may  still  be  too  shrewd 
for  him.  "I  fired  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards;  my 
gun  went  quick  as  li^tning,  but  the  grebe  wmt  quicker, 
and  scrambling  over,  out  of  sight,  came  up  agun  in  a  few 
seconds  perfectly  unhurt." 

I  think,  therefore,  that  unless  I  receive  some  bettn 
suggestion,  "Trepida  Stagnarum"  may  be  the  suffidently 
intdligible  Latin  renaming  of  our  easily  startled  &vourite. 


TITANIA  ARCriCA.     ARCTIC  FAIRY* 

111.  I  must  first  get  quit  of  the  confusion  of  names  for 
this  bird.  Linnaeus,  in  tiie  Fmtna  Suecica,  p.  64,  calls  it 
"  Tringa  Lobata,"  but  afterwards  "  Northern  Tringa " ;  and 
his  editor,  Gmelin,  "  Dark  Tringa."  *  Other  people  agree  to 
call  it  a  "  [^lalarope."  hut  some  of  them  "  northern  "  phala- 
rope,  some,  the  "  dark  "  phalarope ;  some,  the  "  ashy "  phala- 
rope;  some,  the  "disposed  to  be  ashy"  phalarope;  some,  the 
"  red-necked  "  phalarope ;  and  some,  "  Mr.  Williams's  phala- 
rope; finally,  Cuvier*  calls  it  a  "Lobipes,"  and  Mr,  Gould, 

■  rSM  Amndix,  S  161,  P-  14a} 

'  [For  other  rabraneM  to  tbe  Fauna  StueUa,  Ma  above,  pp.  32,  83.  For 
"IVinn  HyborboTM"  and  "Tringa  Fnaca,"  ma  Unnnu^i  Sg^ema  NtUurm,  edited 
bf  J.  V.  OnHlln,  Laipm,  17B8,  vol  I  pt  il.  pp.  676,  676.] 

■  [Sw  The  Animal  IRHgdom,  by  the  Banrn  Cuner,  Londoa,  18S&-183S,  toI.  riii. 

p.a9L] 
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in  Kngliah,  "  red-necked  phalarope." '  Few  people  are  likely 
to  know  what  "  Phalarope "  means,*  and  I  believe  nobody 
knows  what  "  Tringa "  means ;  and  as,  also,  nobody  ever  sees 
it,  the  httle  bird  being  obliged  to  live  in  Orkney,  Green- 
land, Norway,  and  Lapluid,  out  of  human  creatures'  way,  I 
shall  myself  call  it  the  Arctic  Fairy.  It  would  come  south 
if  we  would  let  it,  but  of  course  Mr.  Bond  says,'  "  The  first 
specimen  I  ever  had  was  shot  by  a  friend  of  mine  in 
S^tember,  1842,  near  Southend,  Essex,  where  he  saw  the 
^lalarope  swimming  on  the  water,  like  a  little  duck,  about 
a  mile  from  land ;  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  shot  it, 
and  kindly  brought  it  to  me."  Another  was  shot  while 
running  between  the  metals  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
near  the  Stratford  station,  early  in  June,  1852 ;  and  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  four  others  have  been  killed  during  the  last 
fifteen  years;  and  the  birds'  visits,  thus,  satisfactorily,  put 
a  stop  to.*  I  can  therefore  study  it  only  in  Mr.  Gould's 
drawing,  on  consulting  which,  I  &id  the  bird  to  be  simply 
a  sea  dabchick, — brown  stripes  on  the  back,  and  aU;  but 
the  webs  of  the  feet  a  little  finer,  and  in  its  habits  it  is 
more  like  the  LUy-ouzel,  according  to  the  following  report 
of  Mr.  St.  John :  *  "  The  red-necked  phalarope  is  cert^nly 
the  most  beautiful  little  wader  of  my  acquaintance.  There 
were  a  pair  of  them,  male  and  female,  feeding  near  the 
loch,  in  a  little  pool  which  was  covered  with  weeds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Nothing  could  be  moi%  graceful  than  the 
movements  of  these  two  little  birds,  as  they  swam  about 
in  search  of  insects,  etc.  Sometimes  they  ran  lightly  on 
the  broad  leave)  of  the  water-lily  which  $erved  them  for  a 
raft,  and  oitirely  kept  them  out  of  the  water.     Though  not 

*  The  termtnal   "pe"  i«   abort  for  piu  (poiul)  end    "phalero,"    front 
plulen,  fringes — "  Fringe^fbot "  (Morris).* 


Vol.  ir..  No.  B3.] 

Quoted  in  Gould,  No.  83,  rol.  It.] 
Again  quoted  in  Gonld,  OU.] 
Anin  quoted  fmn  Goold,  iUAl 
Vol.  T.  p.  62.] 
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exactly  web-footed,  the  phalarope  swims  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  attachment  of  these  two  birds  to  each  other 
seemed  very  great:  whenever  in  their  search  for  food  they 
wandered  so  &r  apart  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  intervening 
weeds,  the  male  bird  stopped  feeding  suddenly,  and,  looking 
round,  uttered  a  low  and  musical  call  of  inquiry,  whidi 
was  immediately  answered  by  the  female  in  a  difibrent 
note,  but  perfectly  expressive  of  her  answer,  whidi  (me 
might  suf^ose  to  be  to  the  purport  that  she  was  at  hand 
and  quite  safe;  on  hearing  her,  the  nude  immediately  re- 
commenced feeding,  but  at  the  same  time  making  his  way 
towards  her;  she  also  flew  to  meet  him;  they  then  joined 
company  fbr  a  moment  or  two,  and,  after  s  few  Uttle  notes 
of  endearment,  turned  off  again  in  different  directions.  This 
scene  was  repeated  a  doeen  times  while  I  was  watdiing 
Uiem.  They  seemed  to  have  not  the  sli^test  fear  of  me, 
for  frequently  they  came  to  within  a  yard  of  where  I  was 
sitting,  and  after  looking  up  they  continued  catching  the 
nnall  water-insects,  etc.,  on  die  weeds,  without  minding  my 
presence  in  the  least."  What  reward  the  birds  got  for 
this  gentle  behaviour,  we  learn  from  the  sentence  following 
after  the  next  two  lines,  ccmtaining  the  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  their  natural  history,  that  "on  dissecting 
the  fenuile  we  foimd  two  eggs  in  her." 

118.  All  other  accounts  concur  in  expressing  (with  as 
much  admiration  as  is  possible  to  naturalists)  the  kindly 
and  frank  disposition  of  this  bird;  which  for  the  rest  is 
almost  a  central  type  of  all  bird  power  with  elf  gifts  added : 
it  flies  like  a  lark,  trips  on  water-lily  leaves  like  a  fairy, 
swims  like  a  duck,  and  roves  like  a  seagull,  having  hem 
seen  sixty  miles  from  land :  and,  finally,  though  Uving  chiefly 
in  Lapland  and  Iceland,  and  other  such  northern  countries, 
it  has  been  seen  serenely  swimming  and  catching  flies  in 
the  hot  water  of  the  ge>^ers,  in  which  a  man  could  not 
bear  his  hand. 

And  no  less  harmoniously  than  in  report  of  the  ex- 
treme tameness,  grace,  and  affectionateness  of  this  bird  do 
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spOTtsmoi  agree  also  in  the  treatment  and  ap|K«ciation  of 
these  qualities.  Thus  says  Mr.  Salmon :  ^  "  Although  we  shot 
two  pairs,  those  that  were  swimming  about  did  not  take 
the  least  notice  of  the  leport  of  the  gun,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  much  attached  to  each  other;  for  when  cme  of  them 
flew  to  a  short  distance,  the  other  directly  foUowed;  and 
'while  I  held  a  wounded  female  in  my  hand,  its  mate  came 
and  fluttered  before  my  face."  (Compare  the  scene  between 
Irma  and  Hector,  at  page  898  of  the  May  number  of 
Jiunt  Judj/s  Magazine.*)  And,  again,  says  Mr.  WoUey:' 
**  The  bird  is  extremely  tame,  swimming  about  my  Indian 
rubber  boat  so  near  tibat  I  could  almost  catch  it  in  my 
hand ;  I  hare  aeoi  it  even,  when  far  from  its  nest,  strudc 
at  many  times  with  an  oar  before  it  flew  away."  In  its 
domestic  haUts  also  the  creature  seems  as  exemplary  as,  in 
its  social  habits,  it  is  frank;  for  on  the  approach  of  danger 
to  her  nestlings,  the  hen  uses  all  the  careful  subtleties  of 
the  most  cunning  land  birds,  "spreading  her  wings,  and 
counterfeiting  lam^iess,  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the 
intruder;  and  after  leading  the  enemy  from  her  young,  she 
takes  wing  and  flies  to  a  great  hei^t,  at  the  same  time 
displaying  a  peculiar  action  of  the  wings;  then  descending 
with  great  velocity,  and  making  simultaneously  a  noise 
with  her  wings.  On  her  return  to  her  young,  she  uses  a 
particular  cay  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  them  tc^ether. 
As  soon  as  she  has  collected  them,  she  covers  them  with 
her  wings,  like  the  domestic  hen." 

118.  I  cannot  quite  make  out  the  limits  of  the  fairy's 
migrations;  but  it  is  said  by  Morris*  to  "occur"  in  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  I  find  that 
one  was  what  sportsmen  call  "procured"  near  York,  in 
full  summer  dress ;  and  another  killed  at  Rottingdean, 
swimming  in  a  pond  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  in  the 
company    of   some  ducks.      At    Scarborough,    Louth,  and 

>  [Qnotod  in  Gould,  No.  B3,  toI.  it.] 

*  [VolunM  for  1881  ;^a  pMMM  iron  »  rtory  called  "HmUm-,"  fcr  P.  L.  Shaw.l 
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Shorehun,  it  has  also  been  captured  or  ^ot,  and  has  he&a 
"  found "  building  nests  in  Sutherland :  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  seems  that  here  is  a  sort  of  petrel-partridge,  and  duckling- 
dove,  and  diving-lark,  with  every  possible  grace  and  faculty 
that  bird  can  have,  in  body  and  soul;  ready,  at  least  in 
summer,  to  swim  on  our  village  ponds,  or  wait  at  our 
railway  stations,  and  make  the  wild  north-eastern  coasts  of 
Scotland  f^ay  with  its  dancing  flocks  upon  the  foam;  were 
it  not  that  the  idle  cockneys,  and  pot-headed  squires  fresh 
out  of  Parliament,  stand  as  it  were  on  guard  all  round  the 
island,  spluttering  smaU-shot  at  it,  striking  at  it  with  oars, 
cutting  it  open  to  find  how  many  eggs  there  are  inside, 
and,  in  fine,  sending  it  for  refuge  into  the  hot  water  of 
Hecla,  and  any  manner  of  stormy  solitude  that  it  can  still 
find  for  itself  and  its  amber  nestlings.  I  have  never  seen 
one,  nor  I  suppose  ever  shall  see,  but  hear  of  some  oi  my 
friends  sunning  themselves  at  midnight  about  the  North 
Cape,  of  whom,  if  any  one  will  bring  me  a  couple  of 
Arctic  fairies  in  a  basket,  I  think  I  can  pledge  our  own 
Squire's  and  Squire's  lady's  faith,'  for  the  pair's  getting 
some  peace,  if  they  choose  to  take  it,  and  as  many  water- 
lily  leaves  as  they  can  trip  upon,  on  the  tarns  of  Monk 
Coniston. 

ivb.  titania  inconstans.   changeful 

FAIRY  « 

PkaiaropHt  Aficonw.     {Coot-Hkt  Pkaiarope— Gould*) 

114.  I  think  the  epithet  "changeful"  prettier,  and,  until 
we  know  what  a  coot  is  like,  more  descriptive,  than  "  coot- 
like"; the  bird  having  red  plumage  in  summer,  and  grey 
in  winter,  while  the  coot  is  always  black.  It  is  a  Uttle 
less  pretty  and  less  amiable  than  its  sister  fairy;  otherwise 
scarcely  to  be  thought  of  but  as  a  variety,  botit  of  them 


>  [Mr.  mi 
*  \Sm  App< 
»  [VoL  It., 


Mn.  Victor  Hutlull  of  Monk  CtmlaUm :  tM  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xzi  1 
Appendix,  %  Ul,  p.  U7.] 
-      No.  81.] 
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being  distinguished  from  the  coot,  not  only  by  colour,  but 
by  their  smaller  size ; — (ihcy  ei^t  inches  long,  it  nxteen) — 
and  by  the  slender  beaks,  the  coot  having  a  thick  one, 
half-way  to  a  puffin's. 

And  here,  once  for  all, — for  I  see  I  have  taken  no  note 
yet  of  the  beaks  or  bills  of  my  dabchicks, — I  will  at  once 
arrange  a  fonnula  of  the  order  of  questions  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  ask,  and  get  answered,  concerning  any  bird,* 
in  the  same  order  ^ways,  so  that  we  shall  never  miss 
anything  that  we  ought  to  think  of.  And  I  find  these 
questions  will  naturally  and  easily  fiiU  into  the  following 
twelve : — 

1.  Country,  and  scope  of  migration. 

2.  Food. 

8.  Form  and  flight 

4.  Foot. 

B.  Beak  and  eye. 

6.  Voice  and  ear. 

7.  Temper. 

8.  Nest 

9.  Eggs. 

10.  Brood. 

11.  Feathers. 

12.  Uses  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  forced — and  not  fallen 
into— my  number  12,  by  packing  the  faculties  of  sight  and 
hearing  into  bye  comers.  But  the  expression  of  a  bird's 
head  depends  on  the  relaticm  of  eye  to  beak,  as  the  getting 
of  its  food  depends  on  their  practical  alliance  of  power; 
and  the  question,  for  instance,  whether  peacocks  and  parrots 
have  musical  ears,  seems  to  me  not  properly  debateable 
unless  with  due  respect  to  the  quahty  of  their  voices.  It 
is  curious,  considering  how  much,  one  way  or  another,  we 
are  amused  or  pleased  by  the  chatter  and  song  of  birds, 
that  you  will  scarcely  find  in  any  ornithic   manual  more 

'  [TiMt  k,  oibar  thw  qnMtioni  about  iU  uTtholofj ;  lea  sbova,  p.  40.] 
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than  a  smtence,  if  so  imuch,  abont  thenr  hearing;  and  I 
have  not  myself,  at  this  moment,  the  least  idea  where  a 
nightingale's  ears  are  I     But  see  Af^iendix,  p.  149. 

I  retain,  therefore,  my  dodecahedric  form  of  catechism 
as  sufficiently  clear;  and  without  binding  myself  to  fcdlow 
tiie  order  of  it  in  strictness,  if  there  be  motive  for  dis- 
cursory  remark,  it  will  certainly  prevent  my  leaving  any 
bird  insufficiently  distinguished,  and  enaUe  me  to  arrange 
th^'  c<^eeted  statements  about  it  in  the  most  easily  com* 
pared  cwder. 

IIA.  We  will  try  it  at  once  on  this  seciHid  variety  of 
the  Titania,  of  which  I  find  nothing  of  much  interest  in 
my  books,  and  have  nothing  discursive  myself  to  say. 

(1.)  Country.  Arctic  mostly;  seen  off  Greenhind,  in 
lat.  68°,  swimming  among  icebergs  three  or  four  miles 
firom  shore.  Abundant  in  Siberia,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Caspian.  Migratory  in  Europe  as  fur  as  Italy,  yet  always 
rare.  (Do  a  few  only,  more  intelligentiy  curious  than  the 
rest,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  travel  ?) 

(2.)  Food.  Small  thin-skinned  Crustacea,  and  aquatic  sur- 
face-insects. 

(3.)  Form  and  flight.  Stout,  for  a  sea-bird ;  and  they 
don't  care  to  fly,  preferring  to  gwim  out  of  danger.  Body 
7  to  8  inches  long;  wings,  from  carpal  joint  to  end,  4}, — 
say  5.  These  quarters  of  indies,  are  absurd  pretences  to 
generalize  what  varies  in  every  bird.  8  inches  long,  by  10 
across  the  wings  open,  is  near  enough.  In  future,  the  brief 
notification  8  x  10,  5x7.  or  the  like,  will  enough  express  a 
bird's  inches,  unless  it  possess  decorative  appendage  of  tail, 
which  must  be  noted  separately. 

(1)  Foot.  Chestnut-leaved  in  front  toes,  the  lobes  slightly 
serrated  on  the  edges.  Hind  toe  without  membrane.  Colour 
of  foot,  always  black. 

(6.)  Beak.  Long,  slender,  straight.  (How  long?  Drawn 
as  about  a  fifth  of  the  bird's  lengUi — say  an  inch,  or  a  little 
over.)  Upper  mandible  slightly  curved  down  at  the  point. 
In  Tltuiia  arctica,  the  beak  is  long«  and  more  dender. 
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(II)  Voice.  A  sharp,  short  ciy,  not  ctmceived  by  me 
enough  to  spell  any  likeness  of  it. 

(7.)  Temper.  Gentle,  passii^  into  stupid  (it  seems  to 
me)  ;  one,  in  meditative  travel,  lets  itself  be  knocked  down 
by  a  gardens  with  his  spade. 

(8.)  Nest.  Little  said  of  it,  the  bird  breeding  chiefly  in 
the  North.  Am<»ig  marshes,  it  is  of  weeds  and  grass;  but 
am<»ig  icebergs,  of  what  ? 

(9.)  £ggs.  Pear*shape;  narrow  ends  together  in  nest; 
never  more  than  four. 

(10.)  Brood.     No  account  of. 

(U. )  Feathers.  Mostly  grey,  passing  into  brown  in 
rammer,  varied  with  white  on  margin.  Reddish  chestnut  or 
bay  bodice — ^well  oiled  or  varnished. 

(13.)  Uses.    Fortunately,  at  present,  unknown. 


RALLUS  AQUATICUS.     WATER-RAIL^ 

116.  Thus  far,  we  have  got  fn-  represaitatives  of  our 
dabchick  group,  eight  species  of  little  birds — ^namely,  two 
Trarent  -  ouzels,  three  Lily  -  ouzels,  one  Grebe,  and  two 
Titanias.  And  these  we  associate,  observe,  not  for  any 
^tecialty  of  feature  in  them,  but  tot  commMi  character, 
habit,  and  size;  so  that,  if  povhance  a  child  playiog  by 
any  stream,  or  on  the  sea-sands,  perceives  a  companionable 
bird  dabbling  in  an  equally  chUdisfa  and  pleasant  nuinner, 
be  may  not  have  to  look  through  half-a-dozen  volumes  of 
omitbcJogy  to  find  it;  but  may  be  pretty  sure  it  has  been 
one  of  these  eight.  And  having  once  futened  the  charac- 
ters of  these  well  in  his  mind,  he  may  with  ease  remember 
that  the  little  grebe  is  the  least  of  a  family  of  chestnut- 
leaf-footed,  and  sharp-billed  creatures,  which  yet  in  size, 
colour,  and  diving  power,  go  necessarily  among  Ducks,  and 
cannot  be  classed  with  Dabblers ;  though  it  must  be  always 

>  [Sw  Appeadix,  9  U2,  p.  147-] 
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as  distmctLjr  kept  in  mixid  that  a  dude  froper  has  %  flat 
beak,  and  a  fully  webbed  foot 

Again,  he  may  recollect  that  vitb  these  leaf-footed 
ducks  of  the  calm  and  fresh  waters,  must  be  associated  the 
leaf-footed  or  fringe-footed  ducks  of  the  sea ; — "  i^iaian^ies," 
which  by  their  short  wings  connect  themselves  with  many 
clumsy  marine  creatures,  on  their  way  to  become  seals  in- 
stead of  birds ;  and  that  I  have  kept  the  two  httle  Titanias 
out  of  this  class,  not  merely  for  their  niceness,  but  because 
they  are  not  short-winged  in  any  vulgar  degree,  but  seem 
to  have  wings  about  as  long  as  a  sandpiper's; — and  indeed 
I  had  put  the  purple  sandjAper,  Arquatella  maritima,  with 
them,  in  my  own  folio;*  only  as  the  Arquatella's  feet  are 
not  c^estnutty,  she  had  better  go  with  her  own  kind  in  our 
notes  on  them. 

117.  But  there  are  yet  two  birds,  which  I  think  well  to 
put  with  our  eight  dabchicks,  though  they  are  much  larger 
than  any  of  them, — partly  because  of  their  disposition,  and 
partly  because  of  their  plumage, — the  water-rail,  and  wat^- 
hen.  Modem  science,  with  instinctive  horror  of  all  that  is 
pretty  to  see,  or  easy  to  remember,  entirely  rejects  the 
plumage,  as  any  element  or  noticeable  c<»idition  of  bird- 
kinds ;  nor  have  I  ever  yet  tried  to  jnake  it  one  myself; 
yet  there  are  certain  quaUties  of  downiness  in  ducks,  fluffi- 
ness  in  owls,  spottiness  in  thrushes,  patchiness  in  pies, 
bronzed  or  rusty  lustre  in  cocks,  and  pearly  iridescence  in 
doves,  which  I  believe  may  be  aptly  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  other  defining  characters ;  and  when  we  find  an 
entirely  similar  disposition  of  plumage,  and  nearly  the  same 
form,  in  two  birds,  I  do  not  think  that  mere  difference  in 
size  should  far  separate  them. 

Bewick,*  accordingly,  calls  the  water-rail  the  "  Brook- 
ouzel,"  and  puts  it  between  the  little  crake  and  the  water- 
ouzel;   but  he  does  not  say  a  word  of  its  living  by  brooks, 


1  [PrMunwblr  Rnildn  (i 
miiiffing  the  pUtM  in  por 
■  [Vol.  iL  p.  13.] 


hi«  wont)  had  cut  up  variou*  booki  i 
p<ntfolioi.] 
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— only  "  in  low  wet  places."  Bufibn,  howerer,  takes  it  with 
the  luid-rail;*  Gould*  and  Yarrell'  put  it  betweoi  the  httle 
crake  and  water-hen.  Grould's  description  of  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  to  me: — he  first  says  it  is,  in  action,  as  much 
"like  a  rat  as  a  bird";  then  that  it  "bounds  like  a  ball" 
(before  the  nose  of  the  spaniel) ;  and  lastly,  in  the  next 
sentence,  speaks  of  it  as  "  tins  UUh-likt  bird  "I  It  is 
as  large  as  a  bantam,  but  can  run,  like  the  AU^^retta, 
on  floating  leaves;  itself,  weig^iing  about  four  ounces  and 
a  half  (Bewick*),  and  rarely  uses  the  wing,  Aying  very 
slowly.  I  imagine  the  "  laUi-like "  must  mean,  like  the 
more  frequent  epithet  "  compressed,"  *  that  the  bird's  body 
is  vertically  thin,  so  as  to  go  easily  between  close  reeds. 

118.  We  will  try  our  twelve  questions  agun. 

(1.)  Country.  Equally  numerous  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
in  Afirica,  India,  China,  and  Japan ;  yet  hardly  anybody 
scans  to  have  seen  it.  Living,  however,  "near  the  peren- 
nial fountains "  (wherever  those  may  be ; — it  sounds  like 
the  Garden  of  Eden  I)  "  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  the  birds  pass  Malta  in  spring  and  autumn,  and 
have  been  seen  fi^  leagues  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal "  (Buffon  *) ;  but  where  coming  from,  or  going  to, 
is  not  told.  Tunis  is  the  most  southerly  place  named  by 
YarrelL' 

(2.)  Food.  Anjrthing  small  Plough  to  be  swallowed,  that 
lives  in  mud  or  water. 

(S.)  Form  and  flight.  I  am  puzzled,  as  aforesaid,  be- 
tween its  likeness  to  a  ball,  and  a  lath.  Flies  heavily  and 
unwillingly,  hanging  its  legs  down. 

(4.)  Foot.     Long-toed  and  flexile. 

(B.)  Beak.     Sha^  and  strong,  some  inch  uid  a  half  long, 

>  [(EuorM  OmyMM  de  B^ffim  (in  the  PatUUim  LUterair*),  toL  v.  p.  37Z.] 

*  mrdt  9f  Oreat  Britain,  voL  it.,  No.  86  (RalluB  Aqiuticoa).] 
»   VttL  III  p.  IfiB  (4th  ed.).] 

*  Vol.  u.  p.  13.] 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  87.] 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  3?2  <n>l.  viiL  p.  IW  in  the  Engliah  edition).] 
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fbowii^  distinctly  the  scimitar-ciinre  of  a  gull's,  near  the 
pcHnt 

(6.)  Voice.     No  account  o£ 

{7.)  Temper.  Quite  easily  tameable,  though  naturally  ^y. 
Feeds  out  o£  the  hand  in  a  day  or  two,  if  fed  regulariy 
in  confinement. 

(8.)  Nest  *•  Slight,  of  leaves  and  strips  of  flags  "  (Gould) ;  ^ 
**oi  aedge  and  grass,  rarely  found"  (Yanell*).     Size  not  told. 

(9.)  Eggs.  Eig^t  or  nine  I  cream-white,  with  rosy  yolk  1 1 
rather  latter  than  a  blackbird's  1 1 1 

(10.)  Brood.  Velvet  black,  with  wtnte  IrIIs  ;  hunting  with 
the  utmost  activity  from  the  minute  they  are  hatched. 

(11.)  Feathers.  Brown  on  the  back,  a  beautiful  wann 
ash  gr^  on  the  breast,  and  under  the  wings  transverse 
stripes  of  very  dark  grey  and  white.  The  dispositicm  of 
pattern  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  AU^^tta. 

(12.)  Uses.  By  many  thou^t  delicious  eating.  (Bewick.*) 
The  &ct  is,  or  seems  to  me,  that  this  entire  group  of 
marsh  birds  is  meant  to  become  to  us  the  domestic  poultry 
of  marshy  land;  and  I  imagine  that  by  proper  irrigation 
and  care,  many  districts  of  otherwise  useless  bog  and  sand, 
might  be  made  more  profitable  to  us  than  many  fishing- 
grounds. 


PULLA  AQUATICA.    WATER-HEN* 

{GaUmmla  CUonpm.-^Pmmma,  Btmiek,  GouU,  md  YmrtU) 

119.  "Green-footed  Uttle  cock,  or  hen."  that  is  to  say, 
in  English;  only  observe,  if  you  call  the  Fringe-foot  a 
Fhdarope,  you  ought  in  consistency  to  call  the  Green-foot 
a  Chlorope.     Their  feet  are  not  only  notable  for  greenness, 

'  [VoL  i».  No.  86.1 

»  tVoL  m.  p.  127  (3rf  ed.).] 

»  [Vol.  ii.  f.  16.] 

*  [Se«  Appendix,  §  163,  p.  148.] 
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but  for  size:  tiiey  are  very  ugly,  having  the  awkward  and 
ill-uMd  loc^  of  the  feet  of  Scratchers,  while  a  trace  of 
beginning  memlHaDe  connects  them  with  the  fringe-foots. 

Their  proper  name  would  be  Marsh>«ock,  which  would 
oiough  distinguish  them  from  the  true  Moor*cock  or  Black- 
cock. "Moat-oock"  would  be  pretti^,  and  characteristic; 
for  in  the  old  English  days  they  used  to  lire  much  in 
the  moats  of  manor-houses;  mine  is  the  name  nearest  to 
the  familiar  one;  only  note  there  is  no  proper  feminine 
d  "puUus,"  and  I  use  the  adjective  "pulls"  to  exprew 
the  dark  cf^ur. 

It  is  a  dadc-6roton  bird,  according  to  the  coloured 
pictures — iron  grey,  Bufibn  says,'  with  white  stripes  of  lit^ 
order  on  the  bodice,  diunsy  feet  and  bill,  but  makes  up 
for  all  ungainliness  by  its  gentle  and  intelligent  mind;  and 
seems  meant  for  a  useful  possession  to  mankind  all  over 
the  world,  for  it  lives  in  Siberia  and  New  Zealand ;  in 
Sra^^  and  Januuca ;  in  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia ; 
in  Corfu,  Crete,  and  Trebizond ;  in  Canada,  and  at  the 
Cape.  I  find  no  account  of  its  migrations,  and  one  would 
think  that  a  bird  n^ich  usually  flies  "dip,  dip,  dipping 
"with  its  toes,  and  leaving  a  track  akmg  the  water  like  that 
c£  a  stone  at  'ducks  and  drakes'"  (Yarrell*),  would  not 
willin^y  adventure  itself  on  the  Atlantic.  It  must  have 
a  kind  of  human  £acihty  in  adapting  itself  to  climate,  as 
it  has  human  domesticity  of  temper,  with  curious  finoKss 
of  sagacity  and  sympathies  in  taste.  A  family  of  them, 
petted  by  a  clergyman's  wife,  were  constantly  adding 
myt^nk  to  their  nest,  and  "  made  real  havoc  in  the  flower- 
garden, — ^for  though  straw  and  leaves  are  their  chi^  in- 
gredients, they  seem  to  have  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  the 
old  hen  has  been  seen  surrounded  with  a  brilliant  wreath 
of  scarlet  anemones."  Hius  Bishop  Stanley,*  whose  account 
of  the  bird  is  foil  of  interesting  particulars.     This  fcsthetic 

■  [OAiorw  OompUUt,  vol,  v.  p.  37J>.] 

*  [Vo].  iii.  p.  132  {3rd  ed.).] 

*  \a  Amiliar  BUtar^  «f  Bird;  4tli  ed.,  pp.  327-32a} 
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water-hen,  with  her  husband,  lived  at  Cheadle,  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  the  rectory  moat,  tor  several  seasons,  "  dlways 
however  leaving  it  in  the  spring"  (for  Scotland,  suppos- 
ably?):  being  constuitly  fed,  the  pair  became  quite  tame, 
built  their  nest  in  a  thorn-bush  covered  with  ivy  which 
had  fallen  into  the  water;  and  "when  the  young  are  a 
few  dayB  old,  Uie  old  ones  bring  them  up  close  to  the 
drawing-room  window,  where  they  are  regularly  fed  with 
frtieat ;  and,  as  the  lady  of  the  house  pays  them  the  greatest 
attention,  they  have  learned  to  look  up  to  her  as  their 
natimil  protectress  and  friend;  so  much  so,  that  one  bird 
in  particular,  which  was  much  persecuted  by  the  rest, 
would,  when  attacked,  fly  to  her  for  refuge;  and  whenever 
she  calls,  the  whole  flock,  as  tame  as  bam-door  fowls,  quit 
the  water,  and  assemble  round  her,  to  the  number  of 
seventeen.    {November,  1888.) 

120.  "They  have  also  made  other  friends  in  the  d<^ 
belonging  to  the  family,  approaching  them  witiiout  fear, 
though  hurrying  off  with  great  alarm  on  the  appearance  of 
a  strange  dog. 

"  The  position  of  the  water,  together  with  the  familiarity 
of  these  birds,  has  afforded  many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  their  batnts.  . 

"They  have  three  broods  in  a  season — the  first  early  in 
April;  and  they  b^;in  to  lay  again  ^en  the  first  hatdi  is 
about  a  fortnight  old.  They  lay  eight  or  nine  eggs,  and 
sit  about  three  weeks, — ^the  cock  alternately  with  the  hen. 
The  nest  in  the  thom-bush  is  placed  usually  so  high  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  they  cannot  dimb  into  it  again; 
but,  as  a  substitute,  within  an  hour  after  they  leave  the 
nest,  the  cock  bird  builds  a  larger  and  more  roomy  nest 
for  them,  with  sedges,  at  the  water's  edge,  which  they  can 
enter  or  retire  from  at  pleasure.  For  about  a  month  they 
are  fed  by  the  old  birds,  but  soon  become  very  active  in 
taking  flies  and  water-insects.  Immediately  on  the  second 
hatch  coming  out,  the  young  ones  of  the  first  hatch  assist 
the  old  ones  in  feeding  and  hovering  over  them,  leading 
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them  out  in  detached  parties,  and  making  additional  nests 
for  them,  similar  to  their  own,  on  the  brink  of  the  moat. 

"But  it  is  not  only  in  their  instinctive  attachments 
and  habits  that  they  merit  notice;  the  following  anecdote 
proves  that  they  are  gifted  with  a  sense  of  observation 
approaching  to  something  very  like  reasoning  fiwulties. 

"At  a  gentleman's  house  in  Staffordshire,  the  pheasants 
are  fed  out  of  one  of  those  boxes  described  in  page  287, 
the  lid  of  which  rises  with  the  pressure  of  the  pheasant 
standing  on  the  rail  in  front  of  the  box.  A  water-hen 
observing  this,  went  and  stood  upon  the  rail  as  soon  as 
the  pheasant  had  quitted  it;  but  the  weight  of  the  bird 
being  insufficient  to  raise  the  lid  of  the  box,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  get  at  the  com,  the  water-hen  kept  jumping 
on  the  rail  to  give  additional  impetus  to  its  weight:  this 
partially  succeeded,  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
sagacious  bird.  Accordingly  it  went  off,  and  soon  return- 
ing with  a  bird  of  its  own  species,  the  united  wei^t 
of  the  two  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  successful  pur 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  ingenuity. 

"We  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  singular  instance 
of  penetration,  on  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  the  j^oe 
where  it  occurred,  and  who  witnessed  the  fiust." 

121.  But  although  in  these  sagacities,  and  teachable- 
nesses, the  bird  has  much  in  common  with  land  poultry,  it 
seems  not  a  link  between  these  and  water-fowl;  but  to  be 
{woperiy  placed  by  the  ornithologists  between  the  rail  and 
the  coot:  this  latter  being  the  largest  of  the  fringe-foots, 
angularly  dark  in  colour,  and  called  "fiilica"  (sooty),  or, 
with  insistence,  **  fiilica  atra "  (black  sooty),  or  even  "  fiilica 
aterrima "  (blackest  sooty).  "  Coot "  is  said  by  Johnson 
to  be  Dutch ;  and  that  it  became  "  oot^ "  in  French ; 
but  I  cannot  find  cot^  in  my  French  dictionary.^  In  the 
meantime,  putting  the  coot  and  water-hen  aside  for  future 

>  [Nor  iM  it  io  litti^,  and  in  the  later  aditions  of  Johuoii'i  Dletioiurr,  tb* 
ntbreatm  to  the  word  ia  not  {fiTeii.  The  CM  (Dutch,  Kaet)  U,  •eeording  to  SkMt^ 
at  'fentoDie  origin.] 
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better  knowledge,  we  may  be  content  with  the  pentagonal 
group  of  our  dabcfaicks — ^passing  at  each  angle  into  soother 
tribe,  thus, — (if  people  must  dassify,  they  at  least  should 
also  ntap).  Take  the  Ouzel,  AUegret,  Grebe,  Faiiy,  and 
Rail,  aad,  only  giving  the  Fairy  her  Latin  name,  write  thetr 
fourpenny-worth  of  initial  letters  (groat)  round  a  peotagon 
set  on  its  base,  putting  the  Ouzel  at  the  top  angle,' — sa 
Then,  the  Ouzels  pass  up  into 
Blackbirds,  the  Rails  to  tite  left 
into  Woodcocks,  the  Allegreti 
to  the  right  into  Plorers,  the 
cpcL  Grebes,  down  left,  into  Ducks, 
and  the  Titanias,  down  right, 
into  Gulls.    And  there's  a  bit  of 

pentagonal   Darwinism   for   you, 

if  you  like  it,  and  Icam  it,  which 
will  be  really  good  for  something  in  the  aid,  or  the  five  ends. 
122.  And  for  the  bliss  of  classification  pure,  with  no 
ends  of  any  sort  or  any  number,  referring  my  reader  to 
the  works  o(  ornithologists  in  general,  and  for  what  small 
pcMTtion  of  tliem  he  may  afterwards  care  to  consult,  to  my 
Appendix,  I  will  end  this  lecture,  and  this  volume,  with 
the  refreshment  for  us  of  a  piece  of  perfect  Elnglish  and 
exquisite  wit,  falling  into  verse,— the  Chorus  of  the  Birds, 
in  Mr.  Courthope's  Paradiw  of  them,* — a  book  lovely,  and 
oftoi  faultless,  in  most  of  its  execution,  but  little  skilled 
or  attractive  in  jdan,  and  too  thoughtful  to  be  understood 
without  such  notes  as  a  good  author  will  not  write  on  his 
own  woik ;  portly  because  he  has  not  time,  and  partly 
because  he  always  feels  that  if  people  won't  loc^  for  h^ 
meaning,  they  should  not  be  told  it.  My  own  special 
function,  on  the  contrny,  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  <^ 
the    Interpreter   only,*  in    the  Pilgrim^a  Progrett;   and    I 

'  [See  N«ta  iv.  in  the  nuittar  uow  added,  p.  182.] 

*  [For  uioUier  referanoe  to  the  book,  bm  ebove,  g  83,  p.  76-] 

*  [CompeM  what  Riukia  ean  of  hii  function  in  the  epilone  to  Modern  Palnten, 
wL  ii.  (VoL  IV.  pp.  3U-aU) ;  in  St.  Mark'*  BeU.  §  20»  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  371) ;  mod 
in  DeueaHon,  ii.  ch.  iL  §  1,  where  he  apeaki  of  hiiraelf  m  "a  vilUga  sbownMm."] 
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trust  that  Mr.  Courtfaope  will  ther^ore  forgive  my  arrang- 
ing his  long  cadence  of  continuous  line  so  as  to  come  sym- 
metrically into  my  own  page  (thus  also  enforcing,  for  the 
inattentive,  the  rhymes  which  he  is  too  easily  proud  to 
insist  on),  and  my  division  of  the  whole  chorus  into  equal 
starofAie  and  antistrophe  of  six  lines  eadi,  in  which,  count- 
ing from  the  last  line  of  the  stanza,  the  reader  can  easily 
catch  the  word  to  which  my  note  refers.* 

128.  WE  wiah  to  declare. 

How  the  birds  of  the  sir 
All  high  inttltutioiu  deaigned. 
And,  holding  in  «we 

Art,  ScicDce,  and  Law, 
6  Delivered  the  nine  to  nuuikhid. 

To  begin  with ;  of  old 

Man  went  oaked,  and  cold, 
Wheoever  it  pelted  or  frose. 
Till  tee  ihowed  him  bow  feathers 

Were  proof  againat  weathers, 
IS  With  that,  Ac  bethought  him  (^  hose. 

And  next,  it  was  plain. 

That  he,  in  the  rain. 
Was  forced  to  alt  dripping  and  blind, 
While  the  Reed.warblcr  swung 

In  a  nest,  with  her  jming 
IS  Deep  ebekered,  and  warm,  from  tlw  wto4. 

Line  9'  Pu'TiD,  said  of  hut,  not  rain.  Felt  hy  oakcdiieis,  in  a  more 
severe  manner  than  mere  rain. 

II.  "Wkathebs,"  Le.,  both  weathers — bail  and  cold:  the  armour  of  the 
feathers  against  hail;  the  down  of  them  against  cold.  See  account  of 
Feather-nudl  in  Lanu  of  Fitok,  chap,  vi.,  p.  77,  with  the  first  and  &ftb 
plates,  and  Figure  15,     [Now  Vol.  XV.  p^.  897-*18.] 

15.  Buns.  Bj  the  beating  of  the  rain  in  bis  face.  In  fuul,  there  Is 
real  danger  and  bruising,  if  the  hail  he  worth  calling  so,  for  the  whole 
body;  while  in  rain,  if  if  be  rain  also  worth  calling  raia,  tiie  great  plague 
is  the  beating  and  drenching  in  the  face. 

16.  SwuNO.  Opposed  to  "sit"  iu  previous  line.  The  human  creature, 
though  it  Mte  steadj'  on  this  unshakeahle  earth,  had  no  house  over  its 
head.    The  bird,  that  lived  on  the  trembliogest  and  weakest  of  bending 

>  [The  foUowing  passsga  is  at  pp.  106-110  of  the  PonuUts  ^Birdt,  thus  set  t— 
"  We  wish  to  decbre  hsw  the  Birds  of  ths  air  all  high  Institutiooi  deugned."] 

XXV.  H 
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So  our  honiM  in  the  boughi 

Made  Urn  think  of  the  Hoiufl ; 
And  the  Swallow,  to  help  him  Inrent, 
Kevealcd  the  best  waj 

To  economiae  cUj, 
ti  And  bricks  to  combine  with  cement. 

The  knowledge  withal 

Of  the  Carpenter'!  awl, 
Is  drawn  from  the  Nuthatch's  bQl; 
And  the  Sand*  Martin's  pains 
In  the  haxel-clad  lanes 
30  Instructed  the  Mason  to  drill. 

Is  there  one  ot  the  Arts, 

More  dear  to  men's  hearts? 
To  the  bird's  inspiration  tbej  owe  it; 
For  the  Nightingale  first 

Sweet  music  rehearsed, 
36  Prim»-Donna,  Composer,  and  Poet 

The  Owl's  dark  retreats 

Showed  lages  the  sweets 
Of  brooding,  to  spin,  or  unravel 
Fine  webs  in  one  ■  brain. 
Philosophical—vain ; 
*i  The  Swallows,— the  pleasures  of  travel 

things,  hftd  her  not  on  it,  In  which  even  her  infinitely  tender  brood  were 
Jetp  sheltered  and  warm,  from  the  mud.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  lovelier 
instance  of  pore  poetical  antithesis. 

SO.  House.  Again  antithetic  to  the  perfect  wwd  "HtMne'*  in  the  line 
before.  A  house  is  exactly,  and  only,  halfway  to  a  "home."  Man  faad 
not  yet  got  BO  far  as  even  that !  and  had  lost,  the  chwus  satirically  imply, 
even  the  power  of  getting  the  other  half,  ever,  since  his  "  SAe  gave  me  of 
the  tree." 

34.  Bricks.  The  first  bad  inversion  permitted,  for  "to  combine  bridu 
with  cement."  In  my  Swallow  lecture  I  had  no  time  to  go  Into  the 
qnestioo  of  her  building  materials  ;>  the  point  is,  however,  touched  upon  in 
the  Appendix  (pp.  18^  138,  and  note). 

30.  "Daiix,'  for  "quarry  out,"  "tunnel,"  etc.,  the  best  general  term 
available. 

36.  CoHPOSKR  of  the  music ;  Post  of  the  meaning. 

Compare,  and  think  over,  the  Bullfinch's  nest,  etc,  §S  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  EagU't 
Vest.     [Vol.  XXII.  pp.  I57-164.1 

In  modem  music  the  memuHg  is,  I  believe,  by  the  reputed  masters 
omitted. 

39-  To  Spin,  or  mravel.    Synthesis  and  analysis,  in  the  vulgar  Greek  slang. 


>  [Yet  MB  gg  «2,  fi3  (above,  p.  SI).] 
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Who  chirped  in  nich  atntin 

Of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
And  EgTpt,  that  men,  when  they  heard. 
Were  mad  to  fly  forth, 

From  their  neita  in  the  Ntnth, 
48  And  follow— the  tail  of  the  Bird. 

Beaides,  it  is  tme. 

To  OM-  wiidom  is  due 
The  knowledge  of  Scienoea  all ; 
And  chiefly,  tboae  rare 

Hetaphydo  of  Air 
M  Men  "  Meteorology  "  call. 

And  men,  In  their  word>, 

Acknowlodge  the  Birds' 
Erudition  In  weather  and  star; 
For  ihtf  say,  "Twill  be  dry,— 

The  Swallow  is  high," 
60  Or,  «  Rain,  for  the  Chough  is  afar." 

46.  Man.  Cmnpare  Byron  of  the  English  in  Am  day.  "A  parcel  of 
■taring  booUea  who  go  amrat  gaping  and  wishing  to  be  at  once  cheap  and 
magnifieent.  A  man  is  a  fool  now,  who  travels  in  France  or  Italy,  till  that 
tribe  of  wretches  be  swept  liome  again.  In  two  or  three  years,  the  first 
nuh  will  be  over,  and  the  Continent  will  be  roomy  and  agreeable."  (lilt, 
vol.  il,  p.  819')'  Po'  sketches  of  the  English  of  seventeen  years  later,  at 
the  same  moti  (Wengem  Alp  and  Interlachen),  see,  if  you  com  see,  la  any 
Ubnry,  public  or  private,  at  Geneva,  Topffer's  Excuntmu  dtuu  Ui  AlpcM, 
1882.     Donsitoie,  Treiziime,  and  Quatorxiime  Joumie.* 

48.  Thk  Taiu  Mr.  Courthope  does  not  condescend  to  italicise  bii  pun ; 
bat  a  swallow-tailed  and  addcr-tongncd  pun  like  this  must  be  paused  upon. 
Compare  Mr.  Hurray's  Tale  of  the  Town  of  Lucca,  to  be  seen  between  the 
arrival  of  one  train  and  the  departure  of  the  next,* — nothing  there  but 
twelve  ehurches  and  a  cathedral, — mostly  of  the  tenth  to  thirteenth  century. 

60.  Afar.  1  did  not  know  of  this  weather  sign ;  nor,  I  suppose,  did  the 
Dtike  of  Hamilton's  keeper,  who  shot  the  last  pair  of  Chougbi  on  Anan  in 
1S6S.  (Bmh  of  the  Wat  of  ScotUaut,  p.  165.*)  I  trust  the  climate  has  wept 
fer  tbem;  certainly  our  Coniston  clouds  grow  heavier,  in  these  last  years.' 

>  [IVs  mpeaiB  to  lie  s  wrong  refersnce.  The  pasasge  oeenrs  in  a  letter  to 
Moors,  dated  "Tenios,  Manh  26,  1817."  See  voL  iiL  p.  361  of  the  old  l7<vol. 
•d.,  or  vol.  iv.  p.  7B  of  R.  £.  Prothen/i  edition  (IBOO)  of  the  Lettert  and  /oumaJk.] 

*  [For  other  rsferences  to  this  boolc,  see  Art  of  Bngkmd,  §  IM,  sod  Prmterila,  ii. 
88  14.  210  «.] 

*  f"Pbtn  Jbr  vititing  Xuees.  •-Almost  everythrngp  deserring  of  notioe  st  Lucca 
Bi^  be  visited  in  a  day,  indeed  by  many  in  the  interval  between  the  arrivsl  and 
departure  of  soeeeasire  railway  trains "  {Bmdbook  Jbr  TraveUtn  in  Cmtral  Itatf, 
ISM,  p.  45).    Later  editions  omit  thU  "pUn."] 

*  [For  another  reftrence  to  this  book,  we  §  16S,  p.  IM).  It  is  also  dted  in 
the  leotoie  of  1884  on  "Birds"  (see  a  later  volume).] 

*  [Sea,  in  a  later  volume,  Tke  Storm-Ctoud  of  tke  ithuUmth  OmAirv-] 
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Twaa  the  Roolu  who  taught  men 

Vut  puDphlets  to  pen 
Upon  loci*]  compact  and  law, 
And  Parliaments  hold, 

As  themselTn  did  of  old, 
66  Exelalmiug  "  Hear,  Hear,"  for  "  Caw,  Caw." 

And  whence  arose  Lore? 

Go,  ask  of  the  Dove, 
Or  behold  bow  the  Htmouse,  unresting, 

sun  early  and  late 

Ever  sings  by  his  mate, 
7S  To  lighten  her  labonrs  of  nesting. 

Their  bonds  never  nil, 

Though  the  leaves  shoot,  and  fall. 

And  the  seasons  roll  round  In  their  course, 

For  their  marriage,  each  year, 

Grows  more  lovely  and  dear; 
78  And  they  know  not  decrees  of  Divorce. 

That  these  things  are  truth 

We  have  learned  from  our  youth, 
For  our  hearts  to  our  customs  incline, 
Aa  the  rivers  that  roll 

From  the  fount  of  our  soul, 
Si  Immortal,  unchanging,  divine. 

68.  Socuu  Rightly  sung  by  the  Birds  in  three  syllables;  but  th« 
lagging  of  the  previous  line  (probably  intentional,  but  not  pleasant)  makes 
tbe  ligntneas  of  this  one  a  little  dangerous  for  a  clumsy  reader.  The  "i-«l " 
of  "  social "  does  not  fill  tbe  line  as  two  full  short  syllables,  else  the  preced- 
ing word  should  have  been  written  "or,"  not  "upon."  The  five  syllables^ 
rightly  given,  just  take  the  time  of  two  lamba;  but  there  are  readers  rude 
enough  to  accent  the  "on"  of  upon,  and  take  "sooial"  for  two  short 
^llablfls. 

64.  Hold.  Short  for  "to  hold" — but  it  is  a  licentious  coiutruction, 
•e  also,  in  next  line,  "themselves"  tor  "they  tbenuelves."  The  stansa  is 
on  the  whole  the  worst  in  the  poem,  its  irony  and  essential  force  being 
much  dimmed  by  obscure  expression,  and  even  slightly  staMering  continui^ 
of  thought.  The  Rooks  may  be  properly  supposed  to  have  taught  men 
to  dispute,  but  not  to  write.  The  Swallow  teaches  building,  literally,  and 
the  Owl  moping,  literally ;  but  the  Rook  does  not  teach  pamphleteering 
literally.  And  the  "of  old"  Is  redundant,  f<Qr  rhyme's  sake,  linca  Roolu 
hold  parliaments  now  aa  much  as  ever  they  did. 

76-  Each  Year.  I  doubt  tbe  fact;  and  too  sadly  suspect  that  birds 
take  different  mates.  What  a  question  to  have  to  ask  at  this  time  of  day 
and  yearl 

8X.  RtVBRS.     Read  slowly.     Tbti  "customs"  are  rivets  that  "go  on  for 
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Han,  ninple  and  old, 

la  his  ages  of  gold, 
Derived  from  our  teftcniiig  true  light. 
And  deemed  it  his  pnise 

In  his  anceators'  vayi 
90  To  govern  his  footsteps  aright. 

But  the  fountain  of  woes, 

Philosophy,  rose; 
And,  what  betKven  reason  and  whim. 
He  has  splintered  our  rules 

Into  sections  and  schools, 
96  So  the  world  is  made  bitter,  for  Aim. 

But  the  birds,  since  on  earth 

They  discovered  the  worth 
Of  their  souls,  and  resolved  with  a  vow 

No  custom  to  change. 

For  a  new,  or  a  strange, 
lOS  Have  attained  unto  Paradise,  now. 

124.  I  could  willingly  enlaige  on  these  last  two  stanzas, 
but  think  my  duty  wiU  be  better  done  to  iiie  poet  if  I 
quote,  for  conclusion,  two  lighter  pieces  of  his  verse,  which 
will  require  no  comment,  and  are  closer  to  our  present 
purpose.  The  first, — the  lament  of  the  French  Cook  in 
piugatory, — has,  for   once,   a   note    by  the    author,   giving 

ever"  flowing  from  the  fount  of  the  soul.  The  Heart  drinks  of  them,  as 
of  wateibtooks.' 

99.  Philosofhy.  The  author  should  at  least  have  given  a  note  or  two 
to  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  words  so  wide  as  this.  The 
philoe^ihj  which  begins  in  pride,  and  concludes  in  niaUee,  is  indeed  a 
fbantain — though  not  Uu  founts  In  of  woes,  to  mankind.  But  true  [dillo- 
aophy,  such  as  F^nelon's  or  Sir  Thomas  More's,  is  a  well  of  peace.* 

98-  Worth,  Again,  it  is  not  clearly  told  us  what  the  author  means 
bj  the  worth  of  a  bird's  soul,  nor  how  the  birds  learned  ib  The  reader 
is  left  to  discern,  and  collect  for  himself — with  patience  such  as  not  one 
in  a  thousand  nowadays  possesses,  the  opposition  between  the  "fount  of 
onr  soul"  (line  S3)  and  fountain  of  philosophy. 

>  [Pialms  zliL  1  ("As  the  hart  panteth  after  tba  water  bro<As,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  Ood").  For  other  raCsranoes  to  Tmajmm'u  Bnok,  seaVoL  XX. 
p.  IIOJ 

*  [For  F^oalon,  saa  VoL  XVII.  s.  276  a. :  £ar  More,  An  Oaoigen,  Lsttan  6, 
7,  13,  ste.] 
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M.  Soyer's^  autfaority  f<iv  the  items  of  the  great  dish, — 
"  symbol  of  phiUnthro^,  served  at  Yoik  during  the  great 
commemorative  banquet  after  the  first  exhibiticHL"  The 
commemorative  soul  of  the  tormoited  Chef — always  m^lring 
a  dish  like  it,  of  idiich  nobody  ever  eats — sings  thus: — 

"Do  jmt  TCcsh 

of  lie  himdn  ' 
Hw  it  not  been  anng  by  ereiy  knife  i 
'  L'extnvagmnee  cnlinsire  4  1' Alderman/  at  Y<Hit? 
Vy,  Ten  I  eaioe  here,  eighteen  Octobers  teence, 
I  dii  deeah  wai  malcipg  for  jronr  Bo;al  Pteenee, 
Ven  half  de  leeving  world,  cooking  all  de  othera. 
Swore  an  oath  her^fter,  to  t>e  men  and  brothera. 
AU  de  leetle  Songsters  in  de  roods  dat  build. 
Hopped  into  the  kitchen  asking  to  be  kiU'd; 
All  who  in  de  open  fortows  find  de  seeds. 
Or  de  mountain  berciea,  all  de  fiumyard  breeds, — 
Ha — I  see  de  kitife,  vile  de  deeah  it  shapena, 
Vith  lea  pctits  nolx,  of  four-and-twentj  capona, 
Dere  vere  dindons,  &tted  pouleta,  fowls  in  plenty. 
Five  timea  nine  of  partridges,  and  of  pheasants  twen^ ; 
Ten  grouse,  that  ahonld  hare  had  aa  man;  coven, 
AU  in  dia  one  deesh,  with  >iz  preety  plovers, 
Forty  woodcocks,  plump,  and  heavy  in  the  scales, 
Pigeima  dree  good  dosens,  six-and -dirty  quails. 
Ortolans,  ma  foi,  and  a  century  of  snipes, 
Bat  de  preetiest  of  dem  all  was  twice  tree  doacn  pipes 
Of  de  melodious  larits,  vich  each  did  clap  the  ving, 
And  veeahed  de  pie  vas  open,  dat  dey  all  might  sing  [ " 

120.  There  are  stiff  bits  of  prosody  in  these  verses, — 
one  or  two,  indeed,  quite  unmanageable, — but  we  must  re- 
member that  French  metre  will  not  r^  into  ours.  The 
last  piece  I  will  give  flows  very  diiferently.  It  is  in  express 
imitation  of  Scott — but  no  nobler  model  could  be  chosoi;* 
and  how  much  better  for  minor  poets  sometimes  to  write 
in  another's  manner,  than  always  to  imitate  their  own. 

This  chant  is  simg  by  the  soul  of  the  Francesca  of  the 
Bird-ordained  purgatory;   whose  torment  is  to  be   dressed 

■  [Alexia  Banolt  Soyer  (1809-18JS8),  tiie  Mirobolant  of  Thackeray's  FendtiutU; 
«kef  at  the  Refbnn  Club ;  author  of  Hittory  <tf  Food  qf  att  Agu.    "  Tho  history  of 


the  diih,"  adib  Mr.  Coorthope  (AmMfue  <tf  BM*,  p.  36  n.),  "is  written  ii 
delicate  and  appreciative  stvla  by  the  imta  M,  So]  ■  •-  "•-  ■  -  • 
chronicle  of  the  glnttoniea  of  various  dvUizations."] 


[On  Sootfs  verse  compare  VoL  V.  pp.  330,  3^  342;  The  BtmmU*  tf  EKglUi 
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only  in  {filling  snow,  each  flake  striking  cold  to  her  heart 
as  it  falls, — but  such  lace  investiture  costing,  not  a  crael 
price  per  yard  in  souls  of  women,  nor  a  mortal  price  in 
souls  of  birds. 

Hw  "  snow-mantled  shadow  "  sings : — 

".AIbs,  mj  heart !     No  grief  ao  great 
As  thinking  on  a  ^ppj*  state 
In  miseiy.     Ah,  dear  is  power 
To  female  hearts !     Oh,  bliaiiul  hour 
When  Blanche  and  Flavla,  joined  with  me, 
Tri-fetninine  Directoiy, 
Dispenaed  in  UUtudes  below 
The  laws  of  flounce  and  furbelow ; 
And  held  on  bird  and  beast  debate. 
What  lives  should  die  to  serre  our  state  1 
We  changed  our  statutes  with  the  moon. 
And  oft  in  January  or  June, 
At  deep  midnight,  we  would  prescribe 
Scane  furrj  kind,  or  feathered  tribe. 
At  mom,  we  sent  the  mandate  forth ; 
Then  rose  the  hunters  of  the  North : 
And  all  the  trappen  of  the  West 
Bowed  at  our  feminine  behest. 
Died  everjr  seal  that  dared  to  rise 
To  his  round  air-hole  in  the  ice; 
Died  each  Siberian  fox  and  hare 
And  ermine  tnpt  in  snow-bnilt  snare. 
For  us  the  EnoliBh  fowler  set 
The  ambush  of  his  ivhirling  net; 
And  by  green  Rother's  reedy  side 
The  blue  kingfisher  flashed  and  died. 
His  life  for  us  the  seamew  gave 
High  upon  Orkney's  lonely  wave; 
Nor  was  our  queenly  power  unknown 
In  Iceland  or  by  Amason ; 
For  where  the  brown  duck  stripped  her  breast 
For  her  dear  eggs  and  windy  nest, 
Three  times  her  bitter  spoil  was  won 
For  woman ;  and  when  all  was  done. 
She  called  her  snow-white  piteous  drake. 
Who  plucked  his  bosom  for  our  sake." 

126.  "  Sec  Hartwig's  Polar  World  for  the  manner  of 
taking  Eid^-down." — Once  more,  we  have  thus  much  of 
author's  note,^  but   edition  and  page    not  specified,  which, 

<  [Pundin  qf  Birdt,  p.  4S  n.  The  reference  is  to  Tite  Polar  WorU;  a  Popular 
ZtafcHptton  of  Man  and  Ifaturt  in  the  ArtiUe  and  AntantUi  BtgUmt  «f  Iht  Okie,  by 
Dr.  G.  Hari:wig,  1869.] 
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bowerer,  I  am  fortunately  aUe  to  supi^y.  Mr.  Haitwi|^a 
misoellanjr  being  a  &Tourite — what  can  I  call  it,  sand-hill? 
-—of  my  own,  out  of  which  every  now  and  thrai,  in  a 
nsorial  manner,  I  can  scratch  some  savouiy  or  useful  con- 
tents;— one  or  two,  it  may  be  remembered,  I  ctJlected  (at 
the  behoof  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  this  very 
subject  (Contemporary  Review,  Feb.  1880^);  and  some  of 
Mr.  Hartwig's  half-sandy,  half-soppy,  poUtical  opinions,  are 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  workman  in  the 
last  extant  number  of  Port.*  Touching  ader-ducks,  I 
find  in  his  fifth  chapter — on  Iceland — he  quotes  the  follow- 
ing account,  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  shore  of  the  island 
of  **  IsaQardaijup " — a  word  which  seems  to  contain  in  itself 
an  introduction  to  Icelandic  literature: — 

IS7.  "Tbe  dudu  snd  thair  neata  were  eveiywbere,  in  a  numier  that 
was  quite  alutniiig.  Great  brown  dncka  aat  upon  their  Bota  in  mawei, 
and  at  every  ctep  atarted  up  from  nDder  our  feet.  It  was  with  difficultj 
that  we  avoided  treading  on  ■ome  of  the  nesta.  The  ishmd  hang  but 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  the  opposite  shore  was  soon  reached. 
On  the  coast  was  a  wall  buUt  of  large  atones  just  above  the  high-water 
level,  about  three  feet  in  hdghtj  and  of  consiilerable  thickness.  At  the 
bottom,  on  both  sides  of  it,  ^temate  stonea  had  been  left  out,  to  as  to 
form  a  series  of  square  compartments  for  the  ducks  to  make  ttieir  nesta 
in.  Almost  ever^  compartment  was  occupied ;  and,  aa  we  walked  along 
the  shore,  «  long  line  of  ducks  flew  out  one  after  another.  The  sur&ce 
of  the  water  also  was  perfectly  white  with  drakes,  who  welcomed  their 
brown  wives  with  loud  and  clamorous  cooing.  When  we  arrived  at  the  &rm- 
hoose,  we  were  cordially  welcomed  by  its  mistress.  The  house  itself  was  & 
great  marvel.  The  earthen  wall  that  surrounded  it  and  the  window  em- 
brasures were  occupied  by  ducks.  On  the  ground,  the  bouse  was  fringed 
with  ducks.  On  the  tun-slopes  of  the  roof  we  could  see  ducks;  and  a 
duck  sat  in  the  semper. 

"A  gmssy  bank  close  by  had  been  cut  into  square  patches  like  a  chess- 
board (a  square  of  turf  of  about  eighteen  inchea  beiiu  removed,  and  & 
hollow  made),  and  all  were  filled  with  ducks.  A  winthniU  was  infested, 
and  so  were  all  tbe  outhouses,  mounds,  rocks,  and  crevices.  The  ducks 
were  everywhere.  Mai^  of  them  were  to  tame  that  we  could  stroke  them 
on  their  nests ;  and  the  good  lady  told  us  that  there  was  scarcely  a  duck  on 
the  island  which  would  not  allow  her  to  take  its  eggs  without  flight  or  fear." 

128.   But   upon   the   back   of   the   canvas,    as   it   were, 

'  ["Usnrf.  A  Reply  and  a  R^oinder,"  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 
Tba  number  of  Jbr«  reierred  to  is  Letter  88  (September  1880).  Hartwlg's  book  is 
quoted  alio  in  the  .irt  ^  England,  §  22.] 

*  [That  is,  the  last  number  extent  at  the  time  when  Rnskin  wrote  this  chapter  ^ 
Letter  BS  C>Mued  Septambw  1880).] 
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of  this  pleasant  pictiu« — on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  his 
book,  p.  6A,-^this  description  being  givm  in  p.  66,— Doctor 
Hartwig  tells  us,  in  his  own  peculiar  soppy  and  sandy 
way — half  tearful,  half  Dryasdusty  (or  may  not  we  say- 
it  sounds  more  IceUndic — "  Dry-as-sawdusty  "),  these  less 
dieerful  focts: — 

"The  eider-down  i>  easily  collected,  aa  the  birds  &re  quite  tame.  The 
female  having  laid  five  or  six  pale  greenish-olive  eggs,  in  a  nest  thickly 
linad  with  her  beautiful  down,  the  collectors,  after  carefully  removing  the 
bird,  rob  the  nest  of  its  contents;  after  which  they  replace  her.  She 
then  begins  to  lay  afresh — though  this  time  only  three  or  four  eggs, — 
and  again  has  reconrae  to  the  down  on  her  body.  But  her  greedy  pene- 
euton  onee  more  rifle  her  neat,  and  oblige  her  to  line  it  for  the  third 
time.  Now,  however,  her  own  stock  of  down  is  exhausted,  and  with  a 
plaintive  voice  she  calls  her  mate  to  ber  assistance,  who  willingly  plucks 
the  soft  featben  from  his  breaat  to  supply  the  defidency.  If  the  cruel 
robbery  be  again  repeated,  which  in  former  times  was  frequently  the  case, 
the  poor  eider-duck  abandons  the  spot,  never  to  return,  and  seeks  for  a 
new  home  where  the  may  indulge  her  maternal  instinct  undisturbed  by 
the  avarice  of  man." 

129.  Now,  as  I  have  above  told  you,  these  two  state- 
moits  are  given  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf;  and 
the  reader  must  make  what  he  may  of  them.  Setting  the 
best  of  my  own  poor  wits  at  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
merciless  abstraction  of  down  is  indeed  the  usual  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors ;  but  that  the  "  good  lady," 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  manages  things  differently ; 
and  in  consequence  we  are  presently  farther  told  of  her 
(bottom  of  p,  Q5),  that  "when  she  first  became  possessor 
of  the  island,  the  produce  of  down  &om  the  ducks  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  pounds  weight  in  the  year;  but 
under  her  careful  nurture  of  twenty  years  it  had  risen  to 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds  annually.  It  requires  about  one 
potmd  and  a  half  to  make  a  coverlet  for  a  single  bed, 
and  the  down  is  worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  per 
pound.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  taken  and  pickled  for  winter 
consumption,  one  or  two  only  being  left  to  hatch.** 

But  here,  again,  pulverulent  Dr.  Hartwig  leaves  us  un- 
told who  "  consumes "  all  these  pickled  eggs  of  the  t^ioing 
and  downy-breasted  creatures  (you  observe,  in  passing,  that 
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an  eider-duck  coos  instead  of  quacking,  and  must  be  a  sort 
of  Sea-Dore) ;  or  what  addition  their  price  makes  to  the 
good  old  lady's  feather-nesting  income  of,  as  I  calculate 
it,  sixty  to  serenty-five  pounds  a  year, — all  her  twenty 
years  of  skill  and  humanity  and  moderate  plucking  having 
got  no  farther  than  that.  And  not  feeling  myself  able,  on 
these  imperfect  data,  to  offer  any  recommendations  to  the 
Icelandic  goTemment  touching  the  duck  trade,  I  must  end 
my  present  chapter  with  a  rough  generalization  of  results. 
For  a  beginning  of  which,  the  time  having  too  clearly  and 
sadly  come  for  me,  as  I  have  said  in  my  jvefsce,'  to  knit 
up,  as  &r  as  I  may,  the  loose  threads  and  straws  of  my 
ravelled  life's  work,  1  reprint  in  this  place  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  chapter  on  Vital  Beauty  in  Uie  second  volume 
of  Modem  JPairUers,  premising,  howeva*,  some  few  neces- 
sary words. 

180.  I  intended  never  to  have  reprinted  tiie  second 
volume  of  Modem  Painters;'  first,  because  it  is  written  in 
affected  imitation  of  Hooker,  and  not  in  my  own  proper 
style ;  and,  secondly,  yet  chiefly,  because  I  did  not  think 
the  analytic  study  of  which  it  mainly  consists,  in  the  least 
likely  to  be  intelligible  to  the  geno'al  student,  or,  there- 
fore, profitable  to  him.  But  I  find  now  that  the  "general 
student"  has  plunged  himself  into  such  abysses,  not  of 
analytic,  but  of  dissolytic, — dialytic — or  even  diarrboeic — 
lies,  belonging  to  the  sooty  and  sensual  elements  of  his 
London  and  Paris  life,  that,  however  imperfectly  or  dimly 
done,  the  higher  analysts  of  that  early  work  of  mine  ought 
at  least  to  be  put  within  his  reach;  and  the  &ct,  some- 
how, enforced  upon  him,  that  there  were  people  before  he 
lived,  who  knew  what  "aesthesis"  meant,  thoiigh  they  did 
not  think  that  pigs'  flavouring  of  pigs'-wasfa  was  ennobled 
by  giving  it  that  Greek  name:  and  that  there  were  also 
people  before  his  time  who  knew  what  vital  beauty  meant, 

I  [See  above,  p.  13.1 

«  [Coinpaw  VoL  IVT  pp.  slvii.,  xlriii.] 
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though  they  did  not  seek  it  either  in  the  modd-ro(ttn»  or 
the  Fare  aux  Cet&} 

Therefore,  I  will  republish  (D.F.)  the  analjrtic  parts  of 
the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters*  as  they  were 
writtoi,  but  with  perhaps  an  additional  note  or  two,  and 
the  omission  of  tSe  passages  concerning  Erangelical  or 
otha  religious  mattors,  in  which  I  have  found  out  my 
mistakes. 

131.  To  be  able  to  hunt  for  these  mistakes,  and  crow 
over  them,  in  the  original  volume,  will  always  give  that 
volume  its  orthodox  value  in  sale  catalogues,  so  that  I 
shall  swindle  nobody  who  has  already  bought  the  book  by 
bringing  down  its  price  upon  them.  Nor  will  the  new 
editim  be  a  cheap  one— even  if  I  ever  get  it  out,  which  is 
by  no  means  certain.  Here,  however,  at  once,  is  the  para- 
graph above  referred  to,  quite  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  book.  The  reader  should  know,  preparatorily,  that  for 
what  is  now  called  "  ssthesis,"  /  always  used,  and  still  use, 
the  English  word  "  sensation  " — as,  for  instance,  the  sensation 
of  cold  or  heat,  and  of  their  differences; — of  the  flavour 
of  mutton  and  beef,  and  their  differences ; — of  a  peacock's 
and  a  lark's  cry,  and  their  differences ; — of  the  redness  in  a 
blush,  and  in  rouge,  and  their  differences ; — of  the  white- 
ness in  snow,  uid  in  almond-paste,  and  their  differoices; 
^-of  the  blackness  and  brightness  of  night  and  day,  or  of 
smoke  and  gasli^t,  and  their  differences,  etc.,  etc.  But  for 
the  Perception  of  Beauty,  I  always  used  Plato's  word, 
which  is  the  proper  word  in  Greek,  and  the  only  possible 
<t7^^  word  that  can  be  used  in  any  other  language  by 
any  man  who  understands  the  subject, — "  Theoria," — the 
Germans  only  having  a  term  parallel  to  it,  "Anschauung," 
assumed  to  be  its  equivalent  in  p.  22  of  the  old  edition 
of  Modem  Painters'  but  which  is  not  its  real  equivalent, 
for  Anschauung  does  not  (I  believe)  include  bodUy  sensation, 

'  [Tbe   Dfttorioni  mmiuion    In    ■    nmote    corner  of  VemillM,   fraqoenM   by 
UttUXV.] 

*  [Thu  wu  don*  ia  1883 :  im  VoL  IV.  p.  lir.l 
■  [In  thia  edition,  VoL  IV.  p.  «7.} 
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whereas  Pl&to's  Theoria  does,  so  &r.as  is  necessary;  and 
mine,  somewhat  more  than  Plato's.  "The  first  perfection" 
(then  I  say,  in  this  so  long  in  coming  paragraph)  of  the 
theoretic  facnhy, 

"  is  the  kindness  and  unselfish  fnlncsa  of  heart,  which  receives  the  atmcnt 
MDoant  of  pleasure  from  the  happiness  of  all  things.  Of  which  In  hiffh 
degree  the  heart  of  man  b  Incapable ;  neither  what  intensa  CQJi^nnent  tLe 
angels  may  have  In  all  that  they  see  of  things  that  move  and  live,  and  in 
the  part  the;  take  In  the  shedding  of  God's  kindness  upon  them,  can  we 
know  or  conceive:  only  in  proportion  ai  we  draw  near  to  Ood,  and  are 
made  In  measure  like  unto  Hhn,  can  we  increase  this  our  possession  of 
charity,  of  which  the  entire  essence  is  in  God  only.  But  even  the  <wdi' 
nary  exercise  of  this  &cu]ty  implies  a  condition  of  the  whole  mcnral  being 
in  some  measure  right  and  healthy,  and  to  the  entire  exercise  of  it  there 


is  necessa^  the  entire  perfection  of  the  Christian  character;  for  he  who 

t  God,  nor  his  brother,  cannot  love  the  grass  I 
the  creatures  which  live  not  for  his  uses,  filling  those  spaces  in  t!: 


which  he  needs  not;  while,  on  the  other  hiuid,  none  can  love  God,  nor 
his  human  brother,  without  loving  all  things  which  his  Father  loves;  nor 
without  looking  upon  them,  every  one,  as  in  that  respect  his  brethren 
also,  and  perhaps  worthier  than  he.  If,  in  the  under  concords  they  have 
to  fill,  their  part  be  touched  more  truly.  It  Is  good  to  read  of  that 
kindness  and  humbleness  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  never  spoke  to  bird 
or  cicala,  nor  even  to  wolf  and  beast  of  prey,  but  as  his  brother;  and  so 
we  find  are  moved  the  minds  of  all  good  and  migh^  men,  as  in  the  lesson 
that  we  have  from  the  mariner  of  Coleridge,  and  yet  more  truly  and 
rightly  taught  in  the  Hartleap  Well:— 

'Nflvar  to  bland  our  plaasure^  or  our  pride. 
With  sorrow  of  the  maansst  tiling  tliat  feels.' 

And  again  In  the  fVkile  Doe  of  BgUkme,  with  the  added  teaching,  that 
anguish  of  our  own 

'Is  tempered  and  allayed  by  sympathies. 
Aloft  ascending,  aad  descending  deep. 
Even  to  the  inferior  Jdnds;' 

■o  that  I  know  not  of  anything  more  destructive  of  the  whole  theoretic 
&cu]ty,  not  to  say  of  the  Christian  character  and  human  intellect,  than 
those  accnned  sports,  in  which  man  makes  of  himself,  cat,  tiger,  serpent, 
chKtodon,  and  alligator  in  one ;  and  gathers  into  one  continuance  of  cruelty, 
for  his  amusement,  all  the  devices  that  brutes  sparingly,  and  at  intervaJs 
use  against  each  other  for  their  necessities."  * 

182.  So  much  I  had  perceived,  and  said,  you  observe, 
good  reader,  concerning  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  his  sermons, 

>  [In  this  editioD  Vol.  IV.  pp.  148,  149.] 
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^en  I  was  only  fire-and-twenty, — ^litUe  thinking  at  that 
day  how,  Evangelical-bred  as  I  was,  I  should  ever  come 
to  write  a  lecture  for  the  first  School  of  Art  in  Oxford 
in  the  Sacristan's  cell  at  Assisi,*  or  ever — among  such  pom 
treasures  as  I  have  of  friends*  reliquaries — I  should  fondly 
keep  a  little  "pinch"  of  his  doak.^ 

Rough  doik  of  hair,  it  is,  still  at  Assisi;  ccmceming 
which,  and  the  general  use  of  camels'  hair,  or  sackcloth,  or 
briars  and  thorns,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  together  with  seal- 
skins (not  badgers**),  and  rams'  skins  dyed  gules,  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  Crusaders,  as  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
two  fiirs.  Ermine  and  Vair,  and  their  final  resuR  in  the 
opoations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  much  casual 
notice  wiU  be  found  in  my  fbrmer  work.'  And  now,  this 
is  the  sum  of  it  all,  so  far  as  1  can  Portly  write  it. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  explaining  the  sjrstem  of  life  in 
this  world,  on  any  principle  of  congueringly  Divine  bene- 
volence. That  piece  of  bold  impiety,  if  it  be  so,  I  have 
always  asserted  in  my  well-cmddered  books,* — I  considering 
it,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  really  {nous  thing  to  say, 
namely,  that  the  world  is  under  a  curse,  which  we  may, 
if  we  will,  gradually  remove,  by  doing  as  we  are  bid, 
and  bdieving  what  we  are  told ;  and  when  we  are  told, 
for  instance,  in  the  best  book  we  have  about  our  own 
old  history,  that  "unto  Adam  also,  and  to  his  wife,  did 
the  L<»d  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them,"* 
we  are  to  accept  it  as  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the 

*  See  Anadme  Florenlma,  ch&p.  v.,  §  l64  (Vol  XXII.  p.  *09)\  compare 
Fon,  Letter  5. 

>  [See  Vi^  XXIU.  p.  xlvii.  n.] 

»  [EsodlU  XXV.  «.] 

■  [For  the  ccum  clothiDK  worn  At  FloraQce,  and  more  etpeelally  "camelot," 
made  of  "lilk  and  caotel'i  hair,"  aee  Vat  tTAmo,  §§  66,  67  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  43- 
44) ;  for  the  other  pointa,  Ei^'t  Nut,  §§  73&,  228  (Vol.  XXIL  pp.  27«-2T6),  and 
DeaeaHo»,  L  eh,  Ai.  gg  36,  37;  and  lor  the  operationa  of  the  HudMtn'a  Bay 
Company,  the  paper  on  "Usurf"  in  the  CuOttt^orarj/  Review  for  February  1880 
(reprinted  in  a  later  volmne  of  thia  edition).] 

*  [See,  for  inatance,  Modern  PaaUen,  toL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  PP.  414-116;  and  "Ilia 
Hnterr  of  lift  end  it*  Arts,"  in  Se^mt  and  IMie*  (ToL  XVIII.).] 

*  [GMieau  iil.  21.] 
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arcumstanees,  and  to  wear,  if  we  can  get  them,  wtdf  skin, 
or  cow  skin,  or  beaver's,  or  omine's;  but  not  therefore  to 
confuse  GkMl  with  the  Hud5<Hi's  Bi^  Company,  nor  to  hunt 
foxes  for  their  brashes  instead  of  their  skins,  or  think  the 
poOT  little  IArA.  tails  of  &  Siberian  weasel  cm  a  judge's 
shoulders  may  c<xistitute  him  therefore  a  Minos  in  matters 
of  retributire  justice,  or  an  ^acus  in  distributive,^  who  can 
at  (mce  determine  how  many  millions  a  Railroad  Company 
are  to  make  the  public  pay  f<x  not  granting  them  their 
ezclunre  business  by  telegraph.* 

188.  And  every  hour  of  my  life,  simx  that  paragr^>h 
of  Modem  Paititert  was  written,  has  increased,  I  HisH)>in  to 
say  my  feding,  but  say,  with  feariess  decision,  my  knatB- 
led^,  of  the  bitterness  ctf  the  curse,  which  the  habits  of 
hunting  and  "la  chasse"  have  brou^t  upon  the  so-called 
upper  classes  of  Engluid  and  France;'  until,  from  kni^ts 
and  gentlemen,  they  have  sunk  into  jockeys,  speculators, 
usurers,  butchers  by  battue;  and,  the  E^lish  especially, 
now,  as  a  political  body,  into  what  I  have  called  them 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  The  Bible  of  Andetu* — "the 
scurviest  louts  that  ever  fouled  Grod's  earth  with  their 
carcases." 

The  language  appears  to  be  violent.  It  is  amply  brief, 
and  accurate.  But  I  never  meant  it  to  remain  without 
justification,  and  I  will  give  the  justification  here  at  once. 

Take  your  Johnson,  and  look  out  the  adjective  Scurvy, 
in  its  higher  or  figurative  sense. 

You  find  the  first  quotation  he  gives  is  from  Measure 
for  Measure,  spoken  of  the  Duke,  in  monk's  disguise : — 

"  I  Ituow  bim  for  a  nun  divine  »nd  hoi; ; 
Not  wamj,  new  a  temporary  meddler."' 

'  [For  Min«  and  JBacui  in  thsM  fanetimia,  wtM  "The  Tortoiae  of  J&^idm"' 
(Vol.  XX.  pp.  38*.  38fi).] 

*  [The  refsrence  is  to  tl 
intcrert  in  talegrmph  bndneea,  i 

monopolf  onder  the  Act  of  186B.    Riuldii  meiitloni  the  matter  again   i 
"    '    -a,  Letter  76,  %  8. 

'  1  thii  anbject  compare  Vol.  VII.  p.  340,  and  Vol,  XIV.  p.  282.] 


*  rOn  thii 

*  [In  the  ' 

*  [Act  r.  I 


Note*  to  ChapUr  I.,"  g  34.] 
,  1,  line  14£.] 
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In  which  passage,  Shakespeare,  who  nev^  uses  wwds  in 
vain,  nor  with  a  grain  less  than  their  full  weight,  opposes 
the  divineness  of  men,  or  their  walking  with  Grod,'  to  the 
scurriness  of  men,  or  their  wallowing  with  swine;  and 
egun,  he  opposes  the  holiness  of  men, — in  the  sense  of 
"Holy — hanmless,  undefiled,"*  and  more  than  that,  helpful 
or  hnlthAil  in  action — ^to  the  harmful  and  filthy  acticm 
of  temporary  meddlers,  such  as  the  hanging  of  seventeen 
priests  before  breakfast,*  and  our  prc^table  military  successes, 
in  such  a  prolongel  piece  of  "temporary  meddling"  as  the 
Crimean  war.* 

184.  But,  secondly,  if  you  look  down  Johnson's  column, 
you  will  find  his  last  quotation  is  not  in  the  higher  (w 
figurative,  but  the  lower  and  literal  sense,  from  Swift,  to 
the  effect  that  "it  would  be  convenient  to  prevait  the 
excess  of  drink,  with  that  sciirvy  custom  of  taking  tobacco." 
And  you  will  also  find,  if  you  ever  have  the  sense  or 
<»urage  to  look  the  facts  of  modem  history  in  the  face, 
that  those  two  itches,  for  the  pot  and  ike  pipe,  have 
been  the  roots  of  every  other  demondization  of  the  filthiest 
and  literally  "scurviest"  sort  among  all  classes; — ^the  dirty 
pack  of  cards;  the  chiirch  pavement  running  with  human 
saliva, — (I  have  seen  the  spittings  in  ponds  half  an  inch 
deep,  in  the  choir  of  Rouen  caUiedral);  and  the  entirely 
infernal  atmosphere  of  the  common  caf^  and  gambling- 
houses  of  European  festivity,  infecting  every  condition  of 
what  they  call  "esthesis,"  left  in  the  bodies  of  men,  until 
they  cannot  be  faappy  with  the  pines  and  pansies  of  the 
Alps,  until  they  have  mixed  tobacco  smoke  with  the  scent 
of  them;*   and  the  whole  concluding  in  the  endurance — or 

>  rCviiMU  T.  U,  vj.  9.] 

*  [Hebrew»  vii.  26.  Oompare  VoL  VII.  p.  206,  mai  VoL  XVII.  pp.  60,  226, 
287J 

■  [A  raftranca  to  the  murdar  of  Archbuhop  Harbor  aod  other  boatagM  by  tkm 
Faria  Comtnime  on  May  24,  1871,  and  followiiw  daji.] 

*  [Riukin,  lika  ao  maDf  otbor  peoplo,  woold  teem  from  thU  piaaige  to  have 
chan^ad  hia  opiuioa  about  the  poUoj  of  Uiat  war.  At  tlia  tima  he  waa  a  rapportsr 
of  it :  Ma  Vol.  V.  pp.  327,  410.] 

*  [For  Rnakin't  hatred  of  tobacco,  aae  ToL  XVII.  p.  d3i  n.;  and  below,. 
pp.  227,  284.] 
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even,  cn^ovmaic— of  tac  moit  t— ^-^  ean^tii^  itf  fidt  ki 
4Qr  capital  cities,  tnst  bsvc  c«er  be^  vet  legowfetl,  im^ig 

133.  Bat,  tiurrilT,  JotmHo:'*  ccstai  qDOCEaoD.  ■  ^pbt 
frwn  Jffomrr  /-jr  JCoxiMrr : — 

Tlhe  detitttc*  ia  the  KngEsh  Hocac  of  CamnuHi^  fiv  tbe 
laA  half-cdvtiiTy,  ba.Tfng  comcited  TDrttsiIlT  of  mirhrng  *fa^  I' 

I  next  take  the  word  ^'loat,'*  of  wiiicii  Joknsaa  gircs 
two  AairaiJiCBA  tar  oar  ciioice :  it  is  ehfaer  the  pnt  partuiple 
ot  **to  InfMcr,  or  make  kvw";  a  Lowed  poaon  laa  oar  Hoose 
«f  Lords  ODiier  the  dixcetioo  of  imilwsj  eampmies  and 
paUic-hocHe  keepers. ;  or  else — and  mac  stzjctly  I  iKlicre 
m  etfnxAogj — a  ferm  fif  the  Goroan  "lent^"  '^cmuncn 
peofklfc"'  In  either  case;  its  pcopa  clagieal  FngTiJi  Kme 
is  ^ca  1^  Johnson  at  "a  mean,  awkward  MSam;  m 
bmnpfcio,  •  chywn.'* 

Xonr  I  sorely  emnot  icfer  to  any  gmoal  f^KcacsAaticn 
*4  British  society  more  acceptable  to,  and  acknowledged 
by,  that  society,  than  the  finished  and  admirab^  compoied 
dmrii^  of  Do  )laarier*  in  PuacA,  which  have  NTntnr 
every  week  more  and  more  consistent,  keen,  and  eom^ce- 
bcnsire,  during  the  issues  of  the  last  two  years. 

I  take  three  of  them,  as  quite  trustwuthy  factnies,  and 
the  best  our  present  arts  of  ddineation  could  prodoc^  of 
the  three  Etats,  or  tqvesentatiTe  ardors  ot  the  Britisfa 
nstioa  of  oar  day. 

Of  the  Workhig  class,  take  the  type  given  in  Lady  Clan 
Robinson's  garden  te»-party,  p.  174,  v(d.  79. 

Of  the  Moeantfle  class,  Air.  Smith,  in  his  drawing-iootn 
after  dinner,  p.  222,  tc^  80. 

rnw  k  •  tBf.    n*  ^MtatiM  m  6^  OOteaa,  Art  L 


*  [P«r  aAo-  jimgii  in  wliic 

*  [CMipm  AH  ^Emglwni,  { 


Tklk,    M*  V«L  VIL  f.  4M,mU  VoL  XVHL  >.  -(24.1 
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And  of  the  Noblesse,  the  first  fire  gentlemen  on  the 
right  (spectatw's  right)  of  the  line,  in  the  ball  at  Stilton 
House  (July  Sid,  1680). 

189.  Of  the  niaiin»  or  state  of  lout,  to  whidi  our 
manufacturing  posperity  haa  reduced  its  utisan,  as  repre* 
sented  in  the  first  of  these  frescoes,  I  do  not  think  it 
oeedAil  to  speak  hoe ;  neither  of  the  lerel  of  sublime 
temperament  and  unselfish  heroism  to  which  the  dangers  of 
commercial  enterprise  have  exalted  Mr.  Smith.  But  tha 
five  consecutive  heads  in  the  third  fresco  axe  a  very  notable 
piece  of  £nglish  histcnry,  representing  the  polished  and  mon 
or  less  lusto>us  type  of  lout;  which  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
FoUed  shingle  of  former  English  noblesse  capable  of  nothing 
now  in  the  way  oi  resistance  to  Atlantic  liberalism,  except 
of  getting  itself  swept  up  into  ugly  harbour  bars,  and 
troublesome  shoals  in  the  tideway. 

And  observe  also,  that  of  the  three  types  of  lout,  whose 
combined  chorus  and  tripudiation  leads  the  present  British 
Constitution  its  devil's  dance,  this  last  and  smoothest  type 
is  also  the  dullest.  Your  operative  lout  cannot  indeed 
bold  his  cup  of  coffee  vrith  a  grace,  or  possess  himself  of 
a  biscuit  &«u  Lady  Clara's  salrer  withxHit  embarrarament ; 
but,  in  his  own  mill,  he  can  at  least  make  a  needle  with- 
out an  eye,  or  a  nail  without  a  head,  or  a  knife  that  wont 
cut,  or  sc»nething  of  that  sort,  with  dexterity.  Also,  the 
middle  class,  or  Smithian  lout,  at  least  manages  his  stock- 
broking  or  marketing  with  decision  and  umning;  knows 
something  by  eye  or  touch  of  his  wares,  and  something  of 
the  characters  of  the  vaen  he  has  to  deal  with.  But  the 
I>ucal  or  Marquisian  lout  has  no  knowledge  of  uiything 
under  the  sun,  except  what  sort  of  horse's  quarters  will 
carry  his  own,  farther  weighted  with  that  smooth  block  or 
pebble  of  a  pow ;  and  no  faculty  under  the  sun  of  doing 
anything,  except  cutting  down  the  trees  his  fathers  planted 
for  him,  and  selling  the  lands  his  fathers  won. 

187.  That  is  indeed  the  final  result  of  hunting  and 
horse-racing  on  the  British  landlord.     Of  its  result  on  the 

XXV.  I 
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Khish  ioldier,  perfa^s  tbe  figures  of  Lord  George  Stk.- 
TiUe  at  the  listtk  of  Minden.'  and  of  Lonl  Ba^^  at 
the  battle  of  Abna  (who  in  the  first  pvt  of  the  battle  did 
not  know  wbete  be  ms^  and  in  the  second  plumed  himsplf 
oa  beii^  where  be  had  no  business  to  be),*  are  as  illus- 
tntive  as  anj  I  ooold  name;  bat  the  daAest  of  aD,  to  mj 
own  thinking,  are  the  TBrioos  pcmMiages,  aril  and  militaiy, 
who  bare  ooodncted  the  Caffie  war  to  its  last  successes, 
of  blowing  women  and  duldrcn  to  death  with  (fynamite, 
and  hanyiz^  the  lands  of  entir^  innocezit  peasantry,  be- 
cause they  would  not  betray  their  de£eated  king.* 

188.  Of  the  due  and  noble  rdatioos  betweoi  man  and 
his  companion  cxeatores,  the  Ikm^  dog,  and  fidcon,  mougfa 
has  been  said  in  my  fcmna  writings* — unintdligiUe  enou^ 
to  a  cfairahy  which  passes  six  mcMiths  of  its  MiTuml  life 
in  Rotten  Row,  and  spends  the  rents  of  its  Cumberland 
Hills  in  building  famsces  round  Fumess  Abbey;  but  which 
carefiil  students  ettber  of  past  kni^^thiKid,  or  of  future 
Christianity,  will  find  securdy  and  always  true.  For  the 
relations  between  man  and  his  beast  of  burden,  idKtber  the 
burden  be  himself  or  his  goods,  beccxne  beautifid  and  honour- 
able, just  in  the  degree  that  both  creatures  are  nseftil  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  wh^her  in  war  <a  peace.  The  Greds 
gave  the  hi^eat  s3rmbol  of  them  in  the  bridling  of  Pegasus 
for  Belleroj^on  by  Athena ; '  and  from  that  myth  you  may 
go  down  to  modem  times — understanding,  acouding  to 
your   own   sense   and  dignity,  what   all  prophecy,   poetry, 

■  [At  which,  u  oomnumder  of  Britiaii  contingHit  with  Prince  Ferdiuuid,  he 
lu^wtod  ta  1m4  the  Britwh  canlrj  in  panait  of  the  Fnndi,  nSO,  for  wbkh 
he  WH  Jiiiwed  the  wrrice.] 

*  [A  efitidtm  of  Lord  Rwlui'i  conduct  of  tho  battle,  end  eepeeimlly  of  hie 
atetionioc  Umeelf  an  tbe  Knoll,  where  be  loet  touch  with  hie  troope,  mav  be  re«d 
in  Sir  Erdjn  Wood'j  7%e  Orimea  m  1834  "irf  1894,  P-  48;  cmnpaue  KingUke'i 
•eeond  volume,  ed.  1,  pp.  37B-3T9,  471.] 

■  [Rtukin  ufM  tbe  term  "  C»ffre  "  j^nerellj  of  wan  egaiiut  the  nativee  in  South 
Africa  (compere  VoL  XVII.  p.  219  n.),  tbe  opentioiu  to  which  he  here  refen 
being  thow  Bgaintt  the  Zului  under  Cetywafo.  Rnskia's  new  of  theee  efEtirs 
reflect!  that  of  hit  friend,  Mia*  Colenao ;  aee  tbe  latt  chapten  of  HiHory  tif  tlu 
Zulu  War,  hj  Fiancee  E.  Colenio,  ISSa] 

*  [See,  fbr  inatance,  Vol.  TIL  p.  269;  VoL  XXH.  p.  144;  and  Ar*  Cbnigent, 
Letter  7*.] 

*  [For  noticw  of  the  mjrth,  aae  ^tum  </  the  Air  (VoL  XIX  pp.  SM  n., 
326-326).]  ^^   f  V  PV  . 
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history,  have  told  you— of  the  horse  whose  neck  is  clothed 
'with  thunder,  or  the  ox  who  treadeth  out  the  com^ — of 
Joseph's  chariot,  or  of  Ehjah's — of  Achilles  and  Xanthus 
— Herminius  and  Black  Auster— down  to  Scott  and  Brown 
Adam — or  Dandie  Dinmont  and  Dumple.'  That  pastcHral 
one,  is,  of  all,  the  most  enduring.  I  hear  the  proudest 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  is  now  reduced  by  poverty  and  civi- 
lization to  sell  its  last  well-bred  horse ;  and  that  we  send 
out  our  cavalry  regiments  to  r^etitions  of  the  charge 
at  Balaclava,  without  horses  at  all;  those  that  they  can 
pick  up  wherever  they  land  being  good  oiough  tor  such 
mihtary  operations.  But  the  cart-horse  will  remain,  when 
the  charger  and  huntei  are  no  more;  and  with  a  wiser 
master. 

"I'll  buy  him,  for  the  dogi  bIulU  never 
Set  tooth  upon  a  friend  bo  true; 
He'll  not  lire  long;  bat  I  for  ever 
Shkll  know  I  gave  the  beaat  hii  due. 


Reftd}',  M  bitdB  to  meet  the  more. 
Were  M  hU  efforts  at  the  plough ; 
Then,  the  mill-brook — with  btif  or  com, 
Good  creatura!  how  he'd  spatter  through! 

I  left  him  in  the  shafts  behind, 

His  fellows  alt  nnhook'd  and  gone; 

He  neigh 'd,  and  deemed  the  thing  onldnd; 

Then,  starting,  drew  the  load  alone! 

Half  choked  with  joy,  with  love,  and  pride, 
He  now  with  dainty  clover  fed  bim; 
Now  took  a  short  biumphant  ride. 
And  then  again  got  down,  and  led  him."' 

■  [Job  xzrix.  19;  Deuteronomy  txv.  4.] 

*  [See  GenesiB  1.  B;  2  Kings  ii.  12;  lHail,  lis,  404-417  (referred  to  also  in 
Vol.  vn.  p.  338,  and  Fitn  Clav^era,  Letter  9) ;  "The  Battle  of  the  I«ke  Rwilltu" 
in  Mscaulay's  Laut;  (for  an  account  of  Scott's  charKor  Brown  Adam),  LocKharVs 
Iiifis,  eh.  xiv. ;  and  (for  Domple,  Dandle  Unmout's  spirited  little  nag),  Ou]/ Mmmering, 

*  [RoMTt  Bloomfield:  "Abner  and  the  Widow  Jones"  hi  WiU  flowert;  or, 
Pattoral  and  Lotei  Bottr^,  1806,  pp.  9,  10.  For  another  reference  to  tbaae  verses, 
addressed  by  the  shoemaker-poet  (176S-18S3)  to  his  horse  Bayard,  sea,  in  a  later 
volome,  ibwMde  Songi  ^  Ttuam]/  ("The  Story  of  Lncia").  Id  his  diary  for 
January  13,  1879,  Raskin  notes :  "  Diary  begins  again  ten  o'clock,  and  I  bat  just 
np,  or  juflt  down,  having  diaeovered,  as  I  fioiihed  airangiug  books  upstairs,  a  new 
poet,  Koomfield.    A  day  to  date  the  new  beginnings  mm."] 
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189.  Where  Paris  has  had  to  lead  her  horses,  we  know ; ' 
and  where  London  had  bett»  lead  het9,  than  let  her  people 
die  of  starration.  But  I  have  not  lost  my  hope  that  there 
are  yet  in  England  Bewicks  and  Bloomfields,  who  may 
teach  their  children — and  earn  for  their  cattle— better  ways 
of  frcnting,  and  of  waiting  for.  Death. 

Nor  are  the  uses  of  the  inferior  creatures  to  us  less 
consistent  with  their  hapfoness.  To  all  that  live.  Death 
must  come.  The  manner  of  it,  and  the  time,  are  for  the 
human  Master  of  them,  and  of  the  earth,  to  determine- 
not  to  his  pleasure,  but  to  his  duty  and  his  need. 

In  sacrifice,  or  for  his  food,  en-  for  his  clothing,  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  slay  animals ;  but  not  to  deUght  in  slay- 
ing any  that  are  helpless.  If  he  choose,  for  discipline  and 
trial  of  courage,  to  leave  the  boar  in  Calydon,  the  wolf  in 
Tatuus,  the  tiger  in  Bengal,  or  the  wild  bull  in  Aragon, 
there  is  forest  and  mountain  wide  enough  for  them :  but 
the  inhabited  world  in  sea  and  land  should  be  one  vast 
unwalled  park  and  treasure  lake,  in  which  its  flocks  of 
sheep,  or  deer,  or  fowl,  or  fish,  should  be  tended  and  dealt 
with,  as  best  may  multiply  the  life  of  all  Love's  Meinie,*  in 
strength,  and  use,  and  peace. 

>  [He  refareooe  is  to  the  horM-fleah  eaten  during  the  siega  of  Pari* :  Me,  for 
InitODCe,  pp.  89,  201  of  tbe  Diarn  i^  the  Betieged  Betidenl  in  Pari*,  1871,  mitten  bj 
H.  lAbouobera.] 

*  [See  tbe  Introductioii,  kbove,  p.  xziz.] 
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140.  This  part  of  the  book  will,  I  hope,  be  continuous  with 
the  text  of  it,  containing  hencefonrard,  in  each  number,' 
the  nomenclature  hitherto  used  for  the  birds  described  in 
it,  and  the  Author's  reason  for  his  choice  or  change  of 
names.  In  the  present  number,  it  supplies  also  the  nomen- 
clature required  for  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  thus  finishes 
the  first  volume. 

The  names  given  first,  in  capitals,  for  each  bird,  are 
those  which  the  Author  will  in  future  give  it,  and  proposes 
for  use  in  elementary  teaching.  They  will  consist  only  of 
a  plain  Latin  specific  name,  with  one,  or  at  the  most  two. 
L^tin  epithets;  and  the  simplest  popular  English  name,  if 
tha«  be  one ;  if  not,  the  English  name  wUl  usually  be  the 
direct  translation  of  the  Latin  one. 

Then  in  order  will  follow' — 

I.  Limueus's  name,  marked  L. 

II.  Buffon's  name,  marked  F,  the  F  standing  also  for 
'*  French "  when  any  popular  French  name  is  given  with 
Buffon's. 

III.  The  German  popular  name,  marked  T  (Teutonic), 
for  I  want  the  G  for  Mr.  Gould ;  and  this  T  will  include 
authoritative  German  scientific  names  also. 

'  [The  preseat  inKtelnMnt  of  the  Appendix  waa,  however,  the  only  one  to  be 
iMnedO 

'  [Th«  referencea  are  to  Lmiutiu'a  Sytttma  Ifaturm  (mb  p.  98  m.) ;  Buffon'a 
Naturai  SMoty  qf  BirtU  (p.  81  n.) ;  Gonld'i  Birdt  <^  Qrtat  Briiaia  (p.  24  n.) ; 
Varrell'i  HUlory  qf  BrilUh  BirO*  (^  49  n.) ;  Drettler'a  pUtea  in  Bettoni's  Uecelli  eke 
nidificatio  t'n  Lombardia  (p.  30  n.)  ;  Gesuer'a  Vogelbuch  (10  vols.,  Zurich,  1C81) ;  and 
Bewick'a  Bird*.  Other  oooka  refured  to  by  abbreTiationa  in  following  pages  are  : 
Pennant'l  Genera  <^  Birdt  (Bdinburgh,  1778)  ;  Temminck'a  Manuel  tfOmilhologie 
(§  97) ;  F.  Selb/a  Oatalogae  of  tilt  Generic  and  Subgenfrie  Type*  qf  the  Clot*  Ave* 
(Newcastle,  1S40) ;  "Mont.,"  Montagu's  Dictionary  <if  Britith  Birdt;  "Briaa.," 
M.  J.  Brinon's  ChmUhob^a  ehx  Svnopiit  met^odiea  eittena  Ammti  divi*ion«m,  etc. 
(6  Tola.,  Paris,  1760);  "Edw,,"  E.  Edwards's  A  Natural  Rittmy  i^  Uncommon 
Bird*  (210  platea,  1743-1751);  John  Fleminfc'a  Pkilotophy  t^f  Zoohw  (Edinbur^hj 
1822), and  A  Gmeral  Hittory  qf  Bird*,  by  Jnbn  Latham,  M.D.,  10  toV,  1824.] 
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IV.  The  Italian  popular  name,  if  one  exists,  to  give  the 
connection  with  old  Latin,  marked  I. 

V.  Mr.  Gould's  name,  G ;  Yarrell's,  Y ;  Dressler's,  D ; 
and  Gesner's,  Ges,  being  added,  if  difierent. 

VI.  Bewick's,  B. 

VII.  Shakespeare's  and  Chaucer's,  if  I  know  them ;  and 
general  references,  such  as  may  be  needfuL 

The  Appendix  will  thus  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
birds  I  am  able  to  think  or  learn  anything  about,  as  I  can 
set  down  what  I  think  or  learn ;  and  with  no  other  attempt 
at  order  than  the  slight  grouping  of  convenience:  but  the 
numbers  of  the  species  examined  will  be  consecutive,  so 
that  L.  M.  25, — Love's  Meinie,  Number  twenty-five, — or 
whatever  the  number  may  be,  will  at  once  identify  any 
bird  in  the  system  of  the  St.  George's  schools. 


141.    BUTILA  FAHILIABI8.      ROBIN  BEDBREAST 

Motacilla  Rubecula.  L. 
Rouge-Gorge.  F. 

Roth-  breustlein. — ^Wald^roetde. — Winter-roetele. — Roth- 
kehlschen.  T. 
Petti-rosso.  I. 

Erythaeus  Rubecula.  G.  Rubecula  Erythacus.  Ges. 
Erythaca  Rubecula.  Y. 
Rubecula  Familiaris.  D. 
Ruddock.  6. 

Ruddock,  in    Cymbeline;  tame   Ruddocke,  in  Assembly 
oj  Foules;  full  robin-redebreast,  in  the  Court  of  Love: ^ 
"The  second  lesion,  Robin  Redebreast  aang." 

It  is  rightly  classed  by  F.  and  Y.  with  the  Warblers. 
Gould  strangely  puts  it  with  his  rock-birds,  "  saxicolinie," — 
in  which,  however,  he  also  includes  the  sedge  warbler. 

)  ["The  niddook  with  charitable  bill"  iOjrnbeiifie,  Act  iv.  u.  2,  line  224);  "The 
Um«  roddooka  and  the  coward  lata "  (Chaocer'a  Attembig  ^  Foulti,  ataiua  49).] 
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The  true  Robin  is  properly  &  wood-bird;  the  Swedish 
blue-throated  one  lives  in  marshes  and  arable  fields.  I  have 
never  seen  a  robin  in  really  wild  mountain  ground. 

There  is  only  one  European  species  of  the  redbreasted 
Robin.    Gould  names  two  Japanese  ones. 


142.    HiaUNDO   DOMESTICA.      HOUSE   SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  Rustica.  L. 

Hirondelle  Domestique.  F. 

Schwalbe.  T.  Swala,  Swedish,  and  Saxon,  whence  our 
Swallow:  but  compare  Lecture  II.,  §  44  [p.  47]. 

Rondine  Comune.  I.  (note  Rondme,  the  Swallow;  Ron- 
deme,  the  Swift). 

Hirundo  Rustica.  G.  and  Y. 

Chimney-Swallow.  B. 


148.   HIRTTNDO   MONASTIC  A.      HABTLET. 

Hirundo  Urbica.  L. 

Hirondelle  de  Fen^tre.  F. 

Kircfa-schwalbe.    (Church-SwaUow.)  T. 

Balestruccio.  I. 

CheUdon  Urbica.  D.  and  G. 

Hirundo  Urbica.     Martin.  Y. 

Martlet,  Martinet,  or  Window-Swallow.  Y. 

I  cannot  get  at  the  root  of  this  word,  "  Martlet," '  which 
is  the  really  classical  and  authoritative  English  one.  I  have 
called  it  Monastica,  in  translation  of  Shakespeare's  "temple- 
haunting."'     The  main  idea  about  this  bird,  among  people 

*  [Accordinc  to  MnrrkT'i  ^ra>  EhtffiUh  DMUmary,  "martlet"  ia  only  ui  alterad 
form  of  " martiDet,"  which  in  iti  turn  ia  adiminutiT*  of  "martin";  toat  Christian 
name  ia  laid  to  have  been  applied  to  the  awallow  beauie  It  comee  In  March  and 
departa  abont  Martinmai.] 

■  {Ma^k,  Act  L  Mt.  e,  4  :— 

"Tbia  gneat  of  •ammer. 
The  tem^e-hanntiaK  martleL"] 
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^o  have  ftny  ideas,  seems  to  be  that  it  haunts  and  builds 
among  grander  masses  or  clefts  <^  wall  than  the  common 
Swallow.  Thus  the  Germans,  besides  Church-Swallow,  call 
it  wall,— rock,— roof,— ^M-  window,  swallow,  and  Mur-Spyren, 
or  Milnster  Spyren.  (Wall-wallter?  Minster-walker?)  But 
by  the  people  who  have  no  ideas,  the  names  "town"  and 
"country,"  "urbica"  and  "nistica,"  have  been  accepted  as 
indicating  the  practical  result,  that  a  bird  which  likes 
walls  will  live  in  towns,  and  one  which  is  contrait  with 
eaves  may  remain  in  forms  and  villages,  and  under  their 
straw-built  sheds.^ 

My  name,  Mopastica,  is  forther  justified  by  the  Domi- 
nican severity  of  tiie  bird's  dress,  dark  grey-blue  and  white 
only;  whDe  the  Domestica  has  a  red  cap  and  light  brown 
bodice,  and  much  longer  tail.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the 
bird  I  know  best  is  the  Monastica,  I  have  seen  it  in 
happiest  flocks  in  all-monastic  Abbeville,  playing  over  the 
Somme  in  morning  sunlight,  dashing  deep  through  the 
water  at  every  stoop,  Uke  a  hard-cast  stone.* 


144.   HIRUNDO  EIPABIA.      BANE-MARTLET 

Hirundo  Riparia.  L. 
Hirondelle  de  Kivage.  F. 

Rhein-schwalbe  (Rhine-Swallow), — ^ufer-schwalbe  (Shore- 
Swallow),— erd-schwalbe  (Earth-Sw  jlow).  T. 

Topino.    (The  mouse-colour.) — Rondine  de  Riva.  I. 
Cotyle  Riparia.  G.     Hirundo  Riparia.  Y. 
Bank-Miyrtin.  B. 

The  Italian  name,  "Topino,"  is  a  good  familiar  one, 
the  bird  being  scarcely  larger  than  a  mouse,  and  "the 
bead,  neck,  breast,  and  back  of  a  mouse-colour."  (B.)  It 
is  the  smallest  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  and  shortest  of  wing ; 

>  [Gtv/'t  Eiegg;  mo  abora,  p,  73.1 

*  [Ses  the  noU  od  thii  in  RiukiiTa  diary  of  1880,  qnotad  in  Vol  XIX.  p.  xl.] 
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accordingly,  I  find  Spallanzani's  experiment  on  the  rate 
of  swallow-fiight  *  was,  for  greater  certainty  and  sev^ty, 
made  with  this  apparently  feeblest  of  its  kmd : — a  maiked 
Tofvao,  brought  from  its  nest  at  Favia  to  Milan  (fifteen 
miles),  flew  Back  to  Favia  in  thirteen  minutes.  I  imagine 
a  Swift  would  at  least  have  doubled  this  rate  of  flight, 
and  that  we  may  safSely  take  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  as 
an  aTerage  of  swallow-speed.  This,  however,  is  less  by 
three-filths  than  Michelet*s  estimate.  See  above,  Lecture 
II.,  §  48  [jK  493. 

I  have  substituted  "hank"  for  "sand"  in  the  English 
name,  since  all  the  six  quoted  authorities  give  it  this 
epithet  in  Latin  or  French,  and  Bewick  in  English.  Also, 
it  may  be  well  thus  to  distinguish  it  ^m  birds  of  the 
sea*sfaore. 


145.    HIHUNDO   SAGITTA.      SWIFT 

Hirundo  Apus.  L. 

Martinet  Noir.  F. 

Geyr-schwalbe.    (Vulture-Swallow.)  T. 

Rcndone.     (I^ural,  Rondini.)  I. 

Cypselus  Apus.  G.  and  Y. 

Swiit,  Black  Martin,  or  Deviling.  B. 

I  think  it  will  be  often  well  to  admit  the  license  of 
using  a  substantive  for  epithet  (as  one  says  rock-bird  or 
sea-bird,  and  not  "rocky,"  or  "marine"),  in  Latin  as  well 
as  in  English.  We  thus  greatly  increase  our  power,  and 
assist  the  brevity  of  nomenclature;  and  we  gain  the  con- 
venience of  using  the  second  term  by  itself,  when  we  wish 
to  do  so,  more  naturally.  Thus,  one  may  shortly  speak  of 
"The  Sagitta"  (when  one  is  on  a  scientific  point  where 
"Swift"  would  be  indecorous  I)   more  easily  than  one  could 

1  [Imoazo  SpallftDiuii,  OputeuH  topra  dioerii  anmaU,  uppauliee  ai  Viagfi  ntttt 
Dm-SieiKe,  Farim,  1797,  vol.  vi.  p.  110 ;  quoted  in  Bettoai'i  Storia  Naturati  dtfH 
UcceUi  tht  nidifieano  in  Lombardia,  vol.  ii.,  PUte  £3.] 
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speak  of  "The  Stridula,"  or  "The  Velox,"  if  we  gave  the 
bird  either  of  those  epithets.  I  think  this  of  Sagitta  is  the 
most  descriptive  one  could  well  find;  only  the  reader  is 
always  to  recollect  that  arrow-birds  must  be  more  heary  in 
the  head  or  shaft  than  arrow-weapons,  and '  fly  more  in 
the  manner  of  rifle-shot  than  bow-shot.  See  Lecture  II., 
§§  46,  67,  71,  in  which  last  paragraph,  however,  I  have  to 
correct  the  careless  statement,  tiiat  in  the  sailing  flight, 
without  stroke,  of  the  larg^  falcons,  their  weight  ever  acts 
like  the  string  of  a  kite.  Their  wdg^t  acts  simply  as  the 
•wei^  of  a  kite  acts,  and  no  otherwise.  (Compare  §  65.) 
The  impulsive  force  in  sailing  can  be  given  only  by  the 
tail  feathers,  like  that  of  a  darting  trout  by  the  tail  fin. 
I  do  not  think  any  excuse  necessary  for  my  rejection  of 
the  name  which  seems  most  to  have  established  itself 
lately,  "Cypselus  Apus,"  "Footless  Capsule."  It  is  not 
footless,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  calling  a  bird  a  capsule 
because  it  lives  in  a  hole  (which  the  Swift  does  not). 
The  Greeks  had  a  double  idea  in  the  word,  which  it  is 
not  the  least  necessary  to  keep;  and  Aristotle's  cypselus  is 
not  the  swift,  but  the  bank-martlet — "they  bring  up  their 
yoimg  in  cells  made  out  of  clay,  long  in  the  entrance."^ 
The  swift  being  precisely  the  one  of  the  Hirundines  which 
does  not  make  its  nest  of  clay,  but  of  miscellaneous  straws, 
threads,  and  shreds  of  any  adaptable  rubbish,  which  it  can 
snatch  from  the  ground  as  it  stoops  on  the  wing,*  or  pilfer 
fxova  any  half-ruined  nests  of  other  birds. 

"  Cotyle "    is   waly   a    synonym   for    Cypselus,    enabling 

*  "I  have  in  different  tiraeB  and  places  opened  ten  or  twelve  swifts' 
nests;  in  all  of  them  I  found  the  same  materials,  and  these  consisting 
of  a  great  varietj  of  Bubstances— stalks  of  com,  diy  grass,  moss,  hemp, 
Irits  of  cord,  threads  of  silk  and  linen,  the  tip  of  on  ermipe's  tail,  small 
shreds  of  ganse,  of  muslin  and  other  light  stuA,  the  feathers  of  domestic 

t  [Hitt.  Anim.,  ix.  30,  1 :  tUrn  rwrrtiwnv  it  Ku<f^\lvw  tx  n/XoB  rtrXaoiiJrau  luxpait 
tear  (CrSivv  txotaati,  tlie  accurate  translation  of  which  wontd  leeni  to  be  "thev 
bring  up  their  ^ oung  in  long  cells  made  out  of  clay,  having  an  entrance  Oalj. ' 
Hie  "donble  idem  in  the  word,"  which  the  Greeks  had  when  they  called  this  tnrd 
xtf^ot,  refers  presumably  to  the  two  senses  of  nv^Aif — namely,  (1)  a  chest  or  box, 
and  (2)  the  hollow  of  the  ear.] 
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ornithologists  to  become  farther  unintelligible.  We  will 
be  troubled  no  more  either  with  cotyles  or  capsules,  but 
recollect  simply  that  Hirundo,  x*^'^"*  swallow,  schwalbe, 
and  hirondelle,  are  in  each  language  the  suffidng  single 
words  for  the  entire  Hirundine  race. 


140.    mEUNDO  ALPINA.      ALPINE  SWIFT 

Hirundo  Melba.  L. 

Le  grand  Martinet  k  Ventre  Blanc.  F. 

Cypselus  Melba.  6. 

Cypselus  Alpinus.  Y. 

Alpme  Swift,— White-bellied  Swift  Y. 

Not  in  Bewick. 

I  cannot  find  its  German  name.  The  Italians  compare 
it  with  the  sea-swallow,  which  is  a  gull.  What  "Melba" 
means,  or  ever  meant,  I  have  no  conception.^ 

The  bird  b  the  noblest  of  all  the  swallow  tribe — nearly 
as  large  as  a  hawk,  aad  lives  high  in  air,  nothing  but  rocks 
or  cathedrals  serving  it  tor  nest  In  France,  seen  only 
near  the  Alps ;  in  Spain,  among  the  mountains  of  Aragon. 
"Almost  every  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  this  bird  speaks  in  terms  of  admiration  of  its 
vast  powers  of  flight ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an 
individual  should  now  and  then  wing  its  way  across  the 
Channel  to  the  British  Islands,  and  roam  over  our  meads 
and  fields  until  it  is  shot"  (G.*)  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
swallow  of  the  Bible,' — abundant  though  only  a  stunmer 

birds,  chanoat, — in  fhort,   wh&tever  the;  can   find   in   tbe  sweepings   of 
towns. " — B  ufibn.* 

Belon  asserts  (Buffbn  does  Dot  venture  to  goamntee  the  usertion)  that 
"they  will  deaciy  a  fly  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league" ! 

'  [Neither  Linnmu,  who  invented  the  name,  nor  Gould,  who  adopted  it,  givea 
anv  explanation  of  its  meuiinK-l 
»  fVoi.  iL,  No.  4.] 

*  [See  pMlms  Ixxxiv.  3 ;  Proverbs  xxvii.  S ;  Isuah  zzxrUL  14 ;  Jeremiah  viii.  7-] 

*  [(AtwM  OompHtu,  roL  r.  pp.  211-212.] 
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migrant,  in  the  Holy  Land.  I  have  never  seen  it,  that  I 
know  of,  nor  thought  of  H  in  the  lecture  on  the  Swallow ; 
but  give  here  the  complete  series  of  Hirundines,  of  which 
some  notice  may  incidentally  afterwards  occur  in  the  text. 


147.   NOCTDA  EUROP^A.      NIGHT-JAX  OF  EUROPE 

Caprimulgus  Europeeus.  L. 

L'Engoulevent  F.     (Crapaud-volant,  popular.) 

Geissmelcher. — Nacht>«chade.  T. 

Covaterra.  I. 

Caprimulgus  Europseus.  G.  and  Y. 

Night-jar.  B. 

Dorrhawk  and  Fern-owl,  also  given  by  Bewick,  are  the 
most  beautiful  English  names  for  this  bird;  but  as  it  is 
really  neither  a  hawk  nor  an  owl,  though  much  mingled 
in  its  manners  of  both,  I  keep  the  usual  one,  Night-jar, 
euphonious  for  Night-Churr,  from  its  continuous  note  like 
the  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel.  The  idea  of  its  sucking 
goats,  or  any  other  milky  creature,  has  long  been  set  at 
rest ;  and  science,  intolerant  of  legends  in  which  there  is 
any  use  or  beauty,  cannot  be  allowed  to  ratify  in  its  dog 
or  pig-Latin  those  which  are  eternally  vulgar  and  profitless. 
I  had  first  thought  of  calling  it  Hirundo  Noctuma;  but 
this  would  be  too  broad  massing ;  for  although  the  creature 
is  more  swallow  than  owl,  living  wholly  on  insects,  it  must 
be  properly  held  as  a  distinct  species  from  both.  Owls 
cannot  gape  like  constrictors;  nor  have  swallows  whiskers 
or  beards,  or  combs  to  keep  both  in  order  with,  on  their 
middle  toes.  This  bird's  cat-like  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
beak  connect  it  with  the  bearded  Toucans,  and  so  also  the 
toothed  mandibles  of  the  American  cave-dwelling  variety. 
I  shall  not  want  the  word  Noctua  for  the  owls  themselves, 
and  it  is  a  pretty  and  simple  one  for  this  tribe,  enabling 
the  local  epithet  "European,"  and  other  necessary  ones, 
of  varieties,  to  be  retainc^i  for  the  second  or  specific  term. 
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Nacht-schade,  Night-/oM,  the  popular  Gennan  name,  perhaps 
really  still  refers  to  this  supposed  nocturnal  thieving;  or 
may  have  fallen  euphonious  &om  Nacht-schwaLbe,  which 
in  some  places  abides.  "  Crapaud-voluit "  is  ugly,  but  de- 
scriptive, the  brown  speckling  of  the  bird  being  indeed 
toadlike,  though  wonder&l  and  beautifuL  Bewick  has  put 
his  utmost  skill  into  it;  and  the  cut,  with  the  Bittern  and 
White  Owl,  may  perhaps  stand  otherwise  unrivalled  by  any 
of  his  hand. 

Gould's  drawing  of  the  bird  on  its  ground  nest,  or 
ground  contentedly  taken  for  nest,  among  heath  and  scarlet- 
topped  lichen,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  his  book;' 
and  there  are  four  quite  exquisite  drawings  by  Mr.  Ford, 
of  African  varieties,  in  Dr.  Smith's  zoology  of  South  Africa.* 
The  one  called  by  the  doctor  Europteus  seems  a  greyer  and 
more  graceful  bird  than  ours.  Natalaisis  wears  a  most 
wonderfiil  dark  oak-leaf  pattern  of  cloak.  Rufigena,  I  sup- 
pose, blushes  herself  separate  from  Ruficollis  of  Gould  ?  but 
these  foreign  varieties  seem  countless.  I  shall  never  have 
time  to  examine  them,  but  thought  it  not  well  to  end  the 
titular  list  of  the  swallows  without  notice  of  the  position  of 
this  great  tribe. 

VIII 
148.  UERULA  FOMTIUM.      TORRENT-OUZEL* 

Stumus  Cinclus.  L. 

Merle  d'Eau.  F. 

Bach-Amsel.  T. 

Meria  Aquaiola.  I. 

Cinclus  Aquations.  6.  and  Y. 

Water-Ouzel.  B. 

Turdus  Cinclus,  Pennant ;  Common  Dipper,  Y. ;  Did- 
apper,  Doucker,  Water  Crow,  Water  Piot,  B. ;  Cincle 
Plongeur,  Temminck;  Wasser  Trostel,  Swiss. 

>  [Vol,  li..  No.  1.) 

■  [IltutlralUm*  of  tha  Zootogf  qf  aouth  JJriea,  bv  Andrew  Smitb,  M.D. :  Avei. 
London,  1849.  Pktet  90-102.  The  het  that  the  illiutntioiu  ve  bv  Mr.  Ford_  ia 
■tatad  in  the  Prafsc«  to  the  whole  work  (in  the  volume  oeataiuiug  '' Mammalia  "X] 

*  [See  above,  §§  BQ  Mg.] 
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The  scientific  fiill  arrangement,  according  to  Yarrell,^  is 
thus: — 

1.  Order — Insessokes. 

2.  Tribe — Dentirostres. 
8.  Genus — Merulidae. 

4.  Species — Cinclus. 

5.  Individual — Aquations. 

You  will  please  observe  that  some  of  the  scientific  people 
call  it  a  blackbird — some  a  thrush — some  a  starling — and  the 
rest  a  Cincle,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  remains  for  them 
now  only  to  show  how  the  Cincle  has  been  developed  out  of 
the  Winkle,  and  the  Winkle  out  of  the  Quangle-Wangle.' 
You  will  note  also  that  the  Yorkshire  and  Durham  mind 
is  balanced  between  the  two  views  of  its  bdng  a  crow  or 
a  magpie.'  I  am  content  myself  to  be  in  harmony  with 
France  and  Italy,  in  my  "Merula,"  and  with  Germany  in 
my  Torrent-Ouiei.  Their  "  bach  "  (as  in  Staubbach,  Giess- 
bach,  Reichenbach)  being  essentially  a  moimtain  waterfall; 
and  their  "  amsel,"  as  oinr  Damsel,  merely  the  Teutonic  form 
of  the  Demoiselle  or  DomiciUa — "  House-Ouzel,"  as  it  were 
(said  of  a  nice  girl) — Domicilla  again  being,  I  think,  merely 
the  transposilitm  of  Ancilla  Domini, — Behold,  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord*  (see  frontispiece  to  fifth  volume  of  Modem 
Paintert) :  which,  if  young  ladies  in  general  were  to  em- 
broider on  their  girdles — ^though  their  dresses,  fitting  at 
present  "  as  close  as  a  glove "  (see  description  of  modem 
American  ideal  in  A  Fair  Barbarian^)  do  not  usually  re- 
quire  girdles    either   for   their  keys    or   their  manners, — ^it 

■  [See  Butors  tf  SriHth  Birdt,  2nd  edition,  l&M,  vol.  i.  p.  181.] 

*  [See  Edwmrd  Lmt'b  lt<m»eiue  Songt  and  Soritr;  uid  compare  VoL  IV.  p.  237.] 

*  fThe  elasufleatioD  of  thii  dipper  (or  cinclui)  has,  m  Ruslcin  mti,  pumled  the 
omithologuta,  owing  to  its  pkrtud  resembUnoe  to  the  thnuh  or  blAcltliird  tribe 
(tardus),  while  LiDiWDB  claMed  it  ntber  with  the  Htarlinj^  (stumuB).  Bewick's 
Hctusl  heading  to  his  chapter  on  the  bird  (voL  ii.  p.  16)  it  "  Water  Ouzel,  Water 
Crow,  Dipper  or  Water  Piot " — the  last  nuns  being  a  synonj m  for  magpie.  It  thua 
appears  that  Ruakin'a  reference  here  ie  to  Bewick's  collection  of  names.  Re  was 
himself  a  Northumbrian,  so  that  by  "  the  Yorkshire  and  Durham  mind,"  Rutldn 
must  mean  that  Bewick  collect*  rarious  names  given  to  the  bird  iu  northern 
CDuntiee  whose  streams  it  freqaenta.] 

*  [Luke  L  S8 ;  compare  abore,  p.  43.] 

*  [See  ch.  ii.  of  Mrs.  France*  Hodgson  Bornetfa  storjr.] 
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would  probably  be  thou^t  irrevereDt  by  modem  clergymen ; 
but  if  the  demoiselle  were  none  the  better  for  it,  she  could 
certainly  be  none  the  worse. 

149.   AIXEOBETTA  MYHPHf  A.      LILY-OUZEL^ 

Vae.  1  {IXa.) 

ALLEOKETTA  NYMFHJBA,  HACVLATA.      SPOTTED  ALI^GRET 

Rallus  Porzana.  L. 

Poule  d'Eau  Marouette.  F. 

Winkemell.  T. 

Porzana.  I. 

Zapomia  Porzana.  G. 

Crex  PoTzana.  Y. 

Ortygometra  Porzana.  Steph.?* 

Gallinula  Maculata  et  Pimctata.  Brehmen.  ? 

Spotted  Crake.  B. 

The  "  Winkemell "  is  I  believe  provincial  {Alsace);  so, 
Girardina,  Milanese,  and  Girardine,  Picard. — I  can  make 
nothing  whatever  of  any  of  these  names; — Porzana,  Bolog- 
nese  and  Venetian,  might  perhaps  mean  Piggy-bird;  and 
Ortygometra  Porzana  would  then  mean,  in  serious  English, 
the  "Quail-sized  Pig-bird."  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
do  better  as  Interprets  for  my  scioatific  friends. 

Var.  2  (IXb.) 
ALIXORETTA  NYMFH.SA,   STELLABIS.      STABBY  ALLEGRET  ' 

Not  separated  by  Linmeus,  or  BufitHi,  or  Bewick,  nor 
by  popular  Germui  or  French  names,  from  the  Marouette. 
Crex  Baillonii,  Baillon's  Crake.  Y. 
Porzana  Pygmsa.  G. 
Gallinula  Stellaris.  Temminck. 

■  fSt*  •ban,  %%  B3  mj.] 

*  [The  oneriM  «re  Rnildii't.  Tti«  refinencet,  which  ha  mnrt  hare  talun  at 
■Mond  hana  from  lome  ntannal,  an  to  George  Shaw'*  Omerat  Zoology,  eoatinned  hy 
J.  F.  Stopbens,  toI.  xil.  pt  i.  p.  223,  and  preiumably  to  the  Gemuui  ontitho- 
lo<i«t,  Chrwtiao  Ludwjfr  &«hm.j 

»  fSee  above,  §  flT.f 
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Var.  S  (IXc.) 
AIXEORETTA  NYHPH^A,  MINUTA.      TINY  ALLE6KET  ' 

Porzana  Minuta,  Olivaceous  Crake.  G. 
Crex  PusUIa,  Little  Crake.  Y. 
Poule  d'Eau  Foussin.    Temminck. 
Little  Gallinule.  B. 

It  ncTer  occurred  to  me,  when  I  was  writing  of  classical 
landscape,  that  "  Foussin "  to  a  French  ear  conveyed  the 
idea  of  "chicken,"  or  of  the  young  of  birds  in  general' 
(Is  it  from  "pousser"  as  if  they  were  a  kind  of  budding 
of  bird  ?)  Everybody  seems  to  agree  in  feeling  that  this 
is  a  kind  of  wren  among  the  dabchicks.  Bewick's  name, 
"Little  Gidlinule,"  meaning  of  course,  if  he  knew  it,  the 
twiceH3ver  little  Gallina; — and  h^e  again  the  question 
occurs  to  me  about  its  voice.  Is  it  a  twice-over  little 
crow,  called  a  "creak,"  or  anything  like  the  Rail's  more 
provokingly  continuous  objurgation? — compare  notes  below 
on  RaUus  Aquaticus  [p.  147].  I  find,  with  some  alarm,  in 
Buffon,*  that  one  with  a  longer  tail,  the  Cau-nJe  or  Tail-rail 
of  Cayenne,  is  there  called  "Little  Feacock  of  the  Roses"; 
but  its  cry  is  represented  by  the  liquid  syllables  "Kiolo," 
while  the  black-spotted  one  of  the  Society  Islands — 
Magellan's  "  Water-quail " — says  "  Foo-a-nee,"  and  the  Bidi- 
bidi  of  Junaica  says  "  Bidi-bidj." 


150.   TEEPIDA  STAGNAHUM.      UTTLE  GREBE* 

Colymbus  Minur.  L. 
Le  Castagneux.  F. 
Deutchel.  T. 

>  [See  above,  §§  98,  99.] 

*  t"PouMin,  poulet  noDvement  ecloa"  (Littre).] 

■  [QfuuTH  GompiHu  (Pantbeaii  litte'rurft),  vol.  v.  pp.  374,  37fi ;  or  in  the  Euglish 
venioD,  Tha  Salvral  Hutory  qf  Birda  froiu  tht  French  tf  Ctnmt  de  Buffim,  rol.  viil. 
pp.  169-161.1 

*  [Sm  thava,  gg  100  teq.] 
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Tropazarola?  I. 

Podiceps  Minor.  C. 

Little  Grebe.  B. 

The  Yorlrahire  accents  and  changes  of  its  name  are  given 
by  Bewick :  Dobchiek — small  doucker ;  Dipper,  or  Didapper. 

In  Barbadoes — ^Two-pomy  chick. 

It  seems  to  me  curious  tliat  without  knowing  Bufibn's 
name,  which  I  have  only  looked  up  now,  "  the  Chestnutty," 
given  fix)m  the  brown  on  its  back,  I  should  have,  myself, 
always  called  its  foot  "chestnutty"  from  the  shape  of  its 
lobes. 

My  '*  Trepida "  will  do  well  enough,  I  think,  for  a  Latin 
rendering  of  Grebe,  and  will  include  the  whole  group  of 
them, — "stagnarum"  remaining  for  this  species  only,  and 
the  others  being  called  Tippeted  Trepids,  or  Muffed  Trepids, 
Eared  Trepids  or  Majestic  Trepids,  as  I  find  out  what  th^ 
wear,  and  how  they  behave.  Gr^be  is  used  by  BufFon  only 
for  the  larger  ones,  and  Castagneux  for  the  smaller,  which 
is  absurd  enough,  unless  the  smaUer  are  also  the  browner. 

But  I  find  in  Bufibn  ^  some  interesting  particulars  not 
given  in  my  text — namely,  that  the  whole  group  differs 
from  common  chiefs,  not  only  in  the  lobed  feet,  but  in 
these  being  set  so  &r  back  (becoming  almost  a  fish's  tail 
indeed,  rather  than  a  bird's  legs)  that  they  are  quite  use- 
less for  walking,  and  could  support  the  bird  cHily  on  land 
if  it  stood  upright :  but  that  it  "  dashes  through  tiie  waves  " 
{i.e.,  the  larger  varieties  through  sea  waves),  and  "runs  on 
the  surface"?  {i.e.,  the  smaller  varieties  on  pools),  with  sur- 
prising rapidity;  its  motions  are  said  to  be  never  quicker 
and  brisker  than  when  under  water.  It  pursues  the  fish  to 
a  very  great  depth,  and  is  often  cau^t  in  fishermen's  nets. 
It  dives  deeper  than  the  scoter  duck,  which  is  taken  only 
on  beds  of  shell-fish  left  bare  by  the  ebb-tide;  while  the 
Grebes  are  taken  in  the  open  sea,  often  at  more  than  twenty 
feet  depth. 

■  \Th»  ifaturai  BUtory  of  Bird;  from  tht  Frmi>\  <tf  OmaU  d«  Bi^ffim,  vol.  viil. 
pp.  214,  21S.] 

XZV,  K 
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151.  TITANIA  ABCTICA.      AECTIC  PAIEY* 

Tringa  Fulicaria.  L. 

(No  French  name  given  in  my  edition  of  Buflbnl) 

No  German,  anywhere. 

No  Italian,  anywhere. 

But  of  suggestions  by  sci^itific  authors,  here  are  enough 
to  choose  from: — 

Iiobipes  Hyperboreus,  G.  Lobipes  Hyperborea,  Selby. 
Plialaropus  Hyperboreus,  Penn.  Fhalarope  Hyperbore, 
Temm.  Fhalaropus  Fulicaria,  Mont.  Fhalaropus  Fuscus, 
Bewidc.  Fhalaropus  Rufescens,  Briss.  Red  Coot-footed 
Tringa,  Edw.  Red-necked  Fhalarope,  Gould.  Lobe-foot, 
Selby.     Cootfoot,  Fleming. 

I  am  a  little  shocked  at  my  own  choice  of  name  in 
this  case,  not  quite  pleasing  my  imagination  with  the  idea 
of  a  Coot-footed  Fairy.  But  since  Athena  herself  thinks 
it  no  disgrace  to  take  for  disguise  the  likeness  either  of  a 
seagull  or  a  swallow,'  a  sea-fairy  may  certainly  be  thought 
of  as  condescending  to  appear  with  a  diving  bird's  foot; 
and  the  rather  that,  if  one  may  judge  by  paint^^'  efforts 
to  give  us  sight  of  Fairyland,  the  general  character  of  its 
inhabitants  is  more  that  of  eartiily  or  marine  goblins  than 
aerial  ones. 

Now  this  is  strange  t  At  the  last  moment,  I  find  this 
sentence  in  Gould's  introduction :  "  The  generic  terms 
Fhalaropus  and  Lobipes  have  been  instituted  for  the  fairy- 
like  phalaropes." ' 

<  [See  above,  gg  111  w?.] 

■  [For  Atben*  m  seetculli  lee  Odyttey,  iii,  372,  'A$4nr  #4>^  tlSofiini,  identified 
from  Ariitotle'B  Hitl.  An.  (8,  S)  m  the  seR-eagle ;  for  Athens  u  awBllow,  eee  above, 
§  79,  p.  71.] 

'  [Bir^  qf  Qreat  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  cxviii.] 
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TITANIA  INCON8TANS.       CHANGEFUL  PAIEY 

Tringa  Lobata.  L. 

Phakropus  Fulicaiius  (Grey  Phalux>pe).  G. 
Phalaropus  Lobatus.  Latham. 

"  Phalarope  with  iod^ited  festoons,"  English  trans,  of 
Buffon.' — It  is  of  no  use  to  ring  the  changes  farther. 


XII 

162.    RAIXUB  AQUATICD8.      WATEB  KAIL* 

Rallus  Aquaticus.  L.,  G.,  Y. 

lUle  d'Eau.  F. 

Samet-Hennle — Velvet  (silkoi  ?)  hen.  Ges. 

Schwartz- Wasser-Hennle.  T.  ? 

Vagtel-Konge.  Danish. 

Porzana,  or  Forzana,  at  Venice. 

Brook-Ouzel — Velvet  Runner.  B. 

I  take  this  group  of  foreign  names  from  Buffon,  but 
question  the  Grerman  one,  which  must  belong  to  the  Water 
Hen;  for  the  Rail  is  not  black,  but  prettily  grey  and 
spotted,  and  I  think  Budbn  conftises  the  two  birds,  as 
several  popular  names  do.  Thus,  the  Velvet  Hen  also,  I 
fancy,  is  the  Water  Hen;  but  Bewick's  Velvet-Runner 
partly  confirms  it  to  the  R^.  I  find  nothing  about  velvet 
said  in  describing  the  plumage. 

I  leave  Linmeus's  for  our  Latin  name,  under  some  pro- 
test.    Rallus  is  a  late  Latin  adjective,  meaning  "thin,"  and 

'  [See  above,  %%  114  Mf.] 

*  [The  Nalwrai  Siitoiy  qf  Birdt,  tvL  tiU.  p.  212.] 

■  [8«e'  abore,  §§  lie  «*f,] 
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if  understood  as  *'  Thin-bird,"  or  "  Lath-like,"  bird,  would 
be  reasonable;  but  if  it  stand,  as  it  does  practically,  for 
Railing  or  RAttling  bird,  it  is  both  bad  Latin,  and,  as 
&r  as  I  can  make  out,  calumnious  of  the  usually  quiet 
creature. 

Note  also,  for  a  connected  piece  of  scholarship,  that  our 
English  verb  to  "rail"  does  not  properly  mean  to  scold,  or 
to  abuse  noisily;  it  is  &om  "raiUer,"  and  means  to  "rally," 
or  jest  at,  which  is  oftoi  a  much  wickeder  thing  to  do,  if 
the  matter  be  indeed  no  jest 

Note  also  of  Samet  or  Samite,  its  derivation  from  late 
Greek  i^a/urov,  silken  stuif  woven  of  six  threads,  of  which 
I  believe  two  were  of  gold.  The  French  oriflamme  was  of 
crimson  samite,  and  I  don't  see  why  the  French  shouldn't 
call  this  bird  Foule  de  Soie,  instead  of  by  their  present 
ugly  name — more  objectionable  on  all  grounds,  of  sense, 
scholarship,  and  feeling,  than  the  English  one.  But  see 
the  next  species. 


158.   PULLA  AQUATICA.      WATER  HEN  ^ 

There  seems  so  much  confusion  in  the  minds,  or  at 
least  the  language,  of  ornithologists,  between  the  Water 
Rail  and  Water  Hen,  that  I  give  this  latter  bird  under  the 
number  XIIa.  rather  than  XXII.  (which  would,  besides, 
be  an  unlucky  number  to  end  my  Appendix  with) ;  and 
it  would  be  very  nice,  if  at  all  possible  or  proper,  to 
keep  these  two  larger  dabchicks  connected  pleasantly  in 
school-girl  minds  by  their  costumes,  and  call  one  "  Silken 
Runner,"  and  this, — ^which,  as  said  above,  Gesner  seems  to 
mean.  Velvet  Runner,  or  Velvet  Hen. — Poule  de  Soie  or 
Poule  de  Velours?  I  am  getting  a  little  confused  myself, 
however,  I  6nd  at  last,  between  Poules,  Foussins,  PiUlets, 

■  [a—  above,  §§  119  leq.] 
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and  PuUas ;  and  must  for  the  present  leave  the  matter 
to  the  reader's  choice  and  £mey,  till  I  get  some  more 
birds  looked  at,  and  named : — only,  for  a  i»«tty  end  of  my 
Appendix,  here  are  two  bits  of  very  precious  letters,  sent 
me  by  friends  who  know  birds  better^  than  most  scientific 
people,  but  have  been  too  busy — one  in  a  "  Dorcas  Society," 
and  the  other  in  a  children's  hospital — to  write  books,  aikl 
only  now  write  these  bits  of  letters  on  my  special  petition. 
The  member  of  the  Dorcas  Society  sends  me  this  bri^ 
but  final  and  satis&etory  answer  to  my  above  question 
about  birds'  ears  :  ^ — 

"We  t«lk  ajid  think  of  birds  as  essentially  musical  and  mimetic,  or  at 
least  vocal  and  noisT  creatures ;  and  yet  we  seem  to  thlnlc  that  although 
they  have  an  ear,  they  have  no  cart.  Little  or  nothing  is  told  as  of  Ue 
rtmcture  of  a  bird's  ear.  We  are  now  too  enlightened  to  believe  fa  what 
we  can't  see;  and  ears  that  are  never  pricked,  or  cocked,  or  laid  bade, — 
that  merely  receive  and  team,  but  don't  express, — that  are  organs  not 
features,  don't  Interest  our  philosophers  now. 

"If  you  blow  gently  on  the  feathers  of  the  side  of  a  bird's  head,  a 
little  above  and  behind  the  c(»iier  of  the  beak,  a  little  below  and  behind 
the  eye,  the  parted  feathers  will  show  the  listening  place;  a  little  hole 
with  convolutions  of  delicate  skin  turning  inwards,  very  much  like  what 
your  own  ear  would  be  if  you  had  none, — I  mean,  if  all  of  it  that  lies 
above  the  level  of  the  head  had  been  removed,  leaving  no  trace.  No  one 
who  kMks  at  the  little  hole  could  fail  to  see  that  it  is  an  ear,  highly 
orsanized — an  ear  for  music ;  at  least,  I  found  it  so  among  the  finches 
I  nave  examined ;  I  know  not  if  a  simpler  structure  is  evident  in  the  ear 
of  a  rook  or  a  peacock. 

"The  feathers  are  so  planted  round  a  bird's  ears,  that  however  rufiSed 
or  wet,  they  can't  get  in — and  possibly  they  conduct  sound.  Birds  have 
no  need  of  ears  with  a  movable  cowl  over  them,  to  turn  and  twist  for 
the  catching  of  stray  sounds,  as  foxes  have,  and  hares,  and  other  four- 
footed  things;  for  a  bird  can  turn  his  whole  head  so  as  to  pat  his  ear 
wherever  he  pleases  in  the  twiolding  of  an  eye ;  and  he  has  too  many 
resources,  whatever  bird  he  may  be,  of  voice  and  gesture,  to  need  any 
power  of  ear-cocking  to  welcome  his  Mends,  or  ear^flattenfog  to  menace 
tiis  foes. 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  we  may  as  well  take  the  trouble 
first  to  look  for,  and  then  to  look  at,  a  bird's  ear — having  first  made  the 
trird  like  us  and  trust  us  so  much,  that  he  won't  mind  a  human  breath 
upon  his  cheek,  but  will  let  us  see  behind  the  veil,  into  the  doorless 
corridor  that  lets  music  into  the  bird-soul," 

>  [Sm  above,  §  114,  p.  103.] 
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154.  Next;  the  physician^  (over  whom,  to  get  the  letter 
out  of  him,  I  had  to  use  the  authority  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  imperious  patient)  says, — 

"Now  for  the  mbei  lowering  t&eouelTea  io  wster  (which  Lucy  said 
I  was  to  tell  you  about).  The  war  in  which  they  manage  it,  I  believe  to 
be  this.  Host  birds  have  under  their  sldnB  great  air-passages  which  open 
Into  the  lungs,  and  which,  when  the  bird  la  moving  quickly,  and  con- 
sequently devouring  a  great  deal  of  air,  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  work 
of  supplementary  lungs.  They  also  lessen  the  bird's  specilic  gravity,  which 
must  be  of  some  h^p  in  flying.  And  in  the  gannet,  which  drops  into 
the  sea  &om  a  great  height  after  fish,  these  air-bags  lessen  the  shock  on 
striking  the  water.  Now  the  grebes  (and  all  diving-birds)  which  can  swim 
high  up  out  of  water  when  the  air-cushions  are  full,  and  so  feel  veiy 
little  the  cold  of  the  water  beneath  them,  breathe  out  all  spare  air,  and 
sink  almost  out  of  sight  when  they  wish  te  be  less  conspicuous; — just  as 
a  balloon  sinks  when  part  of  the  gas  is  let  out.  And  I  have  often  watched 
the  common  dlveia  and  cormorants  too,  when  frightened,  swimming  about 
with  only  head  and  neck  out  of  water,  and  ao  looking  more  like  snakes 
than  birds. 

"Then  about  the  Dippers:  they  *  fly'  to  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  using 
their  wings, Just  as  they  would  fly  up  into  the  air;  and  there  Is  the  same 
difficulty  In  dying  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  keeping  there,  as  there 
would  be  in  flying  up  into  the  air,  and  keeping  there, — perhaps  greater 
difficulty. 

"They  can  never  walk  comfortably  along  the  bottom  of  a  river,  as 
they  could  on  the  bank,  though  I  know  they  are  often  talked  of  as  doing 
it.  They  too,  no  doubt,  empty  their  air-bags,  to  make  going  under  water 
a  little  less  difficult." 

155.  This  most  valuable  letter,  for  once,  leaves  me  a 
minute  or  two,  disposed  to  ask  a  question  which  would 
need  the  skinning  of  a  bird  in  a  diagram  to  answer — about 
the  "air  passages,  which  are  a  kind  of  supplementary 
lungs."  Thinking  better  of  it,  and  leaving  the  bird  to 
breathe  in  its  own  way,  I  do  wish  we  could  get  this 
Dipper  question  settled, — for  here  we  are  all  at  sea — or  at 
least  at  brook,  again,  about  it :  and  although  in  a  book  I 
ought  to  have  examined  before — Mr.  Robert  Gray's  Sirds  of 
the  West  of  Scotland^  which  contains  a  quantity  of  useful 
and  amusing  things,  and  some    plates  remarkable    for  the 

>  [Rnskiu'i  frieud,  Dr.  Dawtrey  Drewitt;  for  whom  see  Pratarita,  ii.  §  19S 
(compariug  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxvi,  and,  in  this  volume,  p.  206  n.).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  book,  see  above,  p.  llfi.  The  quotations  here 
are  from  ^  71,  72.] 
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delicate  and  spirited  action  of  birds  in  groups,— although, 
I  say,  this  unusually  well-gathered  and  well-written  book 
has  a  nice  little  lithograph  of  two  dippers,  and  sajrs  they 
are  quite  tuuTcrsally  distributed  in  Scotland,  and  called 
"Water  Crows,"  and  in  Gaelic  "  Gobha  dubh  nan  allt" 
(which  I'm  sure  must  mean  something  nice,  if  one  knew 
what),^  and  though  it  has  a  lirely  account  of  the  bird's 
wajrs  out  of  the  water — says  not  a  word  of  its  ways  in  it  I 
except  that  "dippers  eroywhere  delight  in  deep  linns  and 
brawling  rapids,  where  their  interesting  motions  never  fail 
to  attract  the  s^ler  and  bird-student ; "  and  this  of  their 
voices:  "In  early  spring,  the  male  birds  may  be  seen 
perched  on  some  moss-covered  stone,  trilling  their  fine  clear 
notes ; "  and  again :  "  I  have  stood  within  a  few  yards  of 
one  at  the  close  of  a  blustering  winter's  day,  and  enjoyed 
its  charming  music  unobserved.  The  performer  was  sitting 
on  a  stake  jutting  from  a  mill-pond  in  the  midst  of  a 
cold  and  cheerless  Forfarshire  moor,  yet  he  joyously  warbled 
his  evening  hymn  with  a  fulness  which  made  me  forget  the 
surrounding  sterility." 

Forget  it  not,  thou,  good  reader ;  but  rather  remember 
it  in  your  own  hymns,  and  your  own  prayers,  that  still — in 
Bonnie  Scotland,  and  Old  England — ^the  voices,  almost  lost, 
of  Brook,  and  Breeze,  and  Bird,  may,  by  Love's  help,  be 
yet  to  their  lovers  audible.    Ainsi  soit  il. 

Bkaittwoov,  8th  Jufy,  1881. 

'  [It  meuia  "  bUck  bird  of  the  ttmm."] 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  CHOUGH' 

156.  Wx  are  to-day  to  examine  specially  what  kind  of  thing  a  bird'i  beak 
ia.*  Next  to  the  body  and  wing*,  the  bead  of  the  bird  fa  to  be  thought 
of  in  completenesB ;  for  the  beak  ia  in  &ct  a  prolongation  of  the  head, 
and  the  character,  power,  and  expreasion  of  the  bird  depend  chiefly  on  tbe 
relation  of  the  eye  and  crest  to  the  bill.  But  the  manner  of  the  bird's 
life  is  more  securely  shown  by  ita  beak,  which  is  to  be  the  principal  aubjeet 
of  our  present  lecture. 

Modem  science  informs  us,  with  its  usual  clearness  of  definition  and 
beauty  of  language,  that  we  may  consider  the  bill  in  regard  to  ita  figure ; 
that  ia,  ita  length,  breadth,  and  direcUon;  that  a  biU  ia  called  short 
when  ita  length  does  not  equal  the  space  between  the  nostrils  and  the 
nape  of  tbe  neck,  and  that  when  it  exceeds  the  length  of  the  head  it  ia 
designated  as  long.  But  you  will  not  find,  in  any  book  that  I  know  of, 
a  clear  and  simple  account  of  the  way  any  single  bird  uaea  its  beak,  and 
of  the  strain  or  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  several  parts  of  it  are  liable. 
This  ia  the  sorrowful  fact  even  with  respect  to  the  birds  in  which  the 
grotesque  form  of  the  beak  would  seem  to  prompt  question  of  Ita  reason, 
as  the  first  of  all  paints  in  the  bird's  history.  I  have  one  large  department 
of  a  considerable  library  now  stocked  with  ornithology,  and  I  cannot  hj 
any  industry  discover  why  a  spoonbill's  bill  resembles  a  spoon,  or  a  rasor- 
bill's  bill  a  razor ; — why  the  puffin's  should  be  ribbed,  or  the  hombill's 
homed. 

157.  I  have  chosen  the  Chough  for  illustration  to-day  chiefly  because, 
next  to  the  Eagle,  it  was  {he  most  interesting  of  all  birds  to  the  Greeks, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  great  land-group  of  the  Plea  with  the  seagulls. 
It  is  the  sea-crow  of  Homer ;  and  the  forai  of  its  beak,  and  the  associations 
connected  with  it,  have  had  a  moat  singular  influence  on  the  mind  and 
thoughts  of  men.  Of  all  birds,  the  Pic»  have  the  moat  generally  helpfiil 
beaks.  They  can  pull  or  pierce  with  them,  fence  finely,  steal  dexterously, 
build  artificially,  and  talk  intelligibly.  An  eagle  can  only  tear  flesh,  cannot 
produce  any  architecture  to  apeak  of,  and  cannot  converse,  but  only  scream ; 
while  a  parrot  cannot  strike,  but  only  pinch ;  but  a  pie  can  do  nearly 
anything  he  likes,  and  turn  hia  beak  with  his  mind  to  all  purposes. 

The  English  word,  founded  on  the  Latin  Bucca,  the  Italian  Bocca,  and 
French  Bouche,  is  connected  also  through  the  French  Becquer  and  Englisb 

1  [Delivered  at  Oxford  on  May  9,  1873,  being  tbe  third  lecture  of  the  coarse  as 
dellvared.] 

*  [See  Zow't  Meinie,  §  19 :  "  ns  can  learu  from  the  chough  what  a  beak  is."] 
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Pedc  with  the  fint  lyllabie  of  the  Latin  Pieni  and  Pica,  whence  it  hu 
ucended  and  descended,  in  the  vicimitudes  of  language,  into  so  manj 
asBociattons,  mean  and  magnificent;  and  from  the  picking  and  stealing  at 
the  Catechism,  rises  at  last  into  the  grandest  of  names  for  a  mountain. 

But  for  the  first  syllable  of  those  two  words,  Picus  and  Pica,  I  must 
refer  you  to  Professor  Max  Milller,*  for  I  find  myself  wholly  stopped  by 
the  eonfusion  between  spetJt  and  speckle  and  pingo  and  pictns,  only  as  a 
fdctor  I  must  contend,  no  lest  in  philological  respect  for  the  first  syllable 
of  the  name  of  my  profession  than  io  mythological  honour  to  the  stories 
of  the  woodpecker  uid  the  magpie,  for  the  maintenance  in  pictmial  orni- 
thology of  the  order  of  Picse.* 

IfiS.  The  woodpecker  and  magpie  I — the  speckled  bird  and  the  painted 
— there  they  are  for  yon,  side  by  side/  This^  I  should  say,  is  of  all  wood- 
peckers  the  speckledest.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  made  out  of  a 
fir^«one,  because  he  lives  among  fir-cones,  and  eats  their  seeds.  But  yon 
must  not  think,  therefore,  he  ever  tatu  a  Gr-cone.  But  this  painted  Urd — 
thia  Pica — is  a  fiu-  more  notable  one.  This  blaek  and  white  thing,  this 
piebald  creature,  doable  coloured,  double  minded,  that  does  not  know  its 
awn  mind  nor  its  own  buriness,  that  wants  always  to  mimic  other  mind^ 
and  peep  Into  other  business.  There  are  higher  orders  of  animals  like  it, 
somewhat,  as  we  all  know. 

It,  therefore,  I  gave  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  group.  It  stands 
for  all  of  them  in  our  brief  list* — hawks,  parrots,  pies,  sparrows,  pheasants, 
gnlls,  herons — yet  it  is  not  the  bird  whose  painting  or  discolouring  most 
strucJc  the  mind  of  the  augurs  and  prophets  by  birds.  It  was  the  painting 
ail  over— the  painting  with  black,  that  was  most  notable  to  them;  ought 
ft  not  to  be  so  to  you  also?  Suppose  you  had  never  seen  one  of  the  pie 
kind — never  a  jackdaw,  crow,  or  raven — but  that  you  were  familiar  with 
linnets,  yellow-hammers,  goldfinches,  robins,  and  the  like.  And  suppose 
jon  had  a  crowd  of  these  every  day  at  break&st  before  your  window,  and 
coming  down  one  sunshiny  morning  foond  all  your  yellow-hamraen  and 
goldfinches  gone  black,  and  a  row  of  coal-black  robins,  like  Sisters  of 
Charity,  walimg  gravely,  instead  of  hopping,  on  the  gravel  walk,  you  would 
fiiney  your  birds  had  got  painted,  that  somebody  must  have  been  playing 
tricks  with  them.  Why  in  the  world  should  a  bird,  of  all  creatures,  ever  be 
black,  and,  as  it  were,  tarred  as  well  as  fieathered  by  Nature  ?  The  Greeks 
and  Latins  felt  this  acutely.  "They  can't  always  have  been  black,"  they 
tliought ;  something  must  have  changed  them  from  white  to  black !  They 
are  "painted  birds." 

Then  &rther,  this  unbirdlike  chattering  of  theirs — this  mischievousness. 
That  can't  be  natural,  thought  the  ancients.  And  you  get  the  fable  of  the 
Pierides,  and  in  English  another  branching  association  of  meaning  in  the 
word  He 

■  (That  is,  as  to  a  fellow-profeasor ;  the  word  is  not  discosssd  in  Max  Mailer's 
writinn.] 

>  [Compare  §  5S,  above,  p.  02 ;  and  Sagk'0  Nett,  §§  188,  189  (Vol  XXH. 
pp.  249,  2fi0).] 

'  [Here  Raskin  probably  showed  stuffed  specimens ;  see  the  Introduction,  alwve. 
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So  altogether  you  have  three  leiues  in  it:— 

(L)  First.      They    «re   birds   having    sharp   weapons    for    beaks,   who 

pierce,  instead  of  gathering, 
(ii.)  They  are  ravvyKiotnroi,^  and  chatter  instead  of  singing, 
(iii.)  They  are  black,  or  piebald,  and  darken  instead  of  enlivening. 

159-  Next,  bncy  the  effect  on  the  quick  and  childlike  eyes  of  the 
Greeks*  of  the  black  flocks  of  flying  things  opposed  to  the  white  XAptn  of 
the  sea,  to  the  white  wtXtiaStt  of  die  land.  That  on  beach  and  cliff  flew, 
side  by  side  with  the  snowy  seagull,  the  black  chough ;  that  on  the  fields, 
as  they  made  them  deaolate  in  battle  or  fruitful  in  peace,  the  black  wS/xi^ 
stooped  or  the  white  stock-dove  brooded:  this  was  what  the  Greeks  felt 
most,  and  took  up  in  their  fables  most,  of  birds.  Nor  the  Greeks  alone,  as 
you  well  know ;  in  all  human  minds  the  contrast  of  gentleness  and  maligni^ 
ia  not  between  the  dove  and  the  eagle,  but  between  the  dove  and  the 
raven. 

Even  the  vulture,  though  more  definitely  a  feeder  on  carrion  than  the 
raven,  never  has  the  same  power  of  terror  in  the  imaginations  of  men. 
He  is  thought  of  as  an  unclean  servant,  but  not  as  an  enemy.  But  the 
nven  becomes  spectral  to  us,  opposed  to  the  dove  in  the  story  of  the 
deluge,  in  that  it  can  find  its  rest  among  the  dead.*  And  though  there 
are  myriads  of  birds  more  destructive  than  he,  and  myriads  more  cruel, 
still  be,  par  exceUatce,  has  the  name  of  "  the  robber " — raven,  the  ravenous 
creature.^ 

I  have  just  said  that  the  eagle  and  dove  are  not  so  distinctly  oppoaed 
in  the  Greek  mind  as  the  crow  and  dove.  This  Is  not  merely  on  account 
of  colour ;  it  is  because  the  eagle  is  not  thought  of  generally  as  a  bird  of 
prey,  but  as  an  expression  of  aerial  power.'  It  is  the  eye,  the  wing,  and 
the  claw — the  directing,  moving,  and  striking  power,  which  it  seems  to 
share  with  the  winds  and  the  lightning — that  a  Greek  sees  in  the  eagle. 
But  the  whole  gist  of  the  crow    he   sees  to  be  in   its  beak.      In   that  is 

>  [As  in   Odptttg,  V.  66:  TOfOyKuaaiJ  n  npQrat.] 

*  fCompare  Atvira  PenMici,  §  7S :  "  the  Greek  race  .  ,  .  looking  abroad,  ft>r 
the  first  time,  with  their  children's  eyes,  wonderingly  open,  on  tha  strange  and 
divine  world"  (Vol.  XX.  P.  241)).] 

■  [See  Geneeii  viii.  7-  The  raven  ia  constantly  used  for  this  purpose  of  contrast 
In  representations  of  the  Flood.  Ruskin  notices  the  &ct  in  an  account  of  a  mosaic 
at  St  Mark's  (in  fais  diary  of  1846}  :— 

"In  the  porch  of  St.  Mark's,  the  mouics  of  the  Deluge  are  particularly 
intereating,  especially  that  of  Uie  ark  seen  through  the  rain.  The  rain  ia 
in  cloM  blue  and  white  stripes ;  but  through  the  blue  the  form  of  the  ark  is 
shown  in  brown ;  and  because  this  from  it»  darkness  would  escape  notice, 
the  sauare  window  of  the  ark  is  given  in  bright  gold,  which  shows  in 
vivid  light  with  black  and  white  border,  between  the  stripes,  liaving  exactly 
the  effect  of  a  window  lighted  by  reflected  sunshine.  Tlie  ponderousness  of 
the  rain,  and  the  real  existence  of  the  object,  though  thus  slightly  hinted, 
are  thus  more  impreasiTely  suMested  than  in  anv  other  instance  I  know. 
The  raven,  as  usual,  stays  to  feed  on  a  dead  body."] 

*  frhia  etymology  (connecting  "raven"  with  "ravening,"  devouring)  is  not 
accepted  by  Skaat,  who  says  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  £t  the  bird  "hraven" 
was  given  to  it  irom  its  cry.] 

*  [Compare  the  lecture  on  "The  Eagle  of  Ells"  (VoL  XX.  p.  3W).] 
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its  rodfeiouB  power,  in  that  its  contentjoomesi,  in  that  its  npacity.  The 
^ite,  croaking,  and  larceny  are  all  expreased  in  that  pointed  beak.  So  he 
biegins  to  look  at  the  beak  with  attention.  And  see  what  comes  of  Greek 
attention  ia  this  matter. 

160.  We  hare  to  consider,  first,  what  sort  of  crows  he  had  to  look  at. 
The  Kopaf  has  no  specified  locality.  But  the  Kopuvi)  is  always  spoken  of  as 
a  beach  bird,  and  even  confuted  with  seagulls.  Homer  says  the  drowning 
sailors  of  Ulysses  were  scattered  on  the  wares  like  ctows,^  there  evidently 
meaning  gulls ;  nevertheless,  his  proper  word  for  the  seagull  is  XApo^ ;  and 
you  get  Uie  distinction  between  this  true  gull  and  the  sea-crow,  which  is 
made  accurately  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  OdytiOf  (51),  where  Hermes  flies 
over  the  sea  like  a  seagull: — 

Xap^  opvi6t  JotKitit, 
Scr  T€  Kari  Suvoin  KiXwom  aX^  arpuyiroto 
l)(ffvs  aypwnrwv  'WKiva  xTtfA  htitrai  aXftt).^ 

Here,  Again,  it  is  the  wing  he  dwells  upon ;  but  presently  afterwards 
be  comes  to  the  sea-crows,  and  they  are  not  strong-winged,  but  nimble- 
tongued,  chattering,  ravn/yXumrot ;  abo,  they  rest  with  land-birds  on  the 
shore ;  and  yet  they  are  xopuvai  tlvdXtai  r^aiv  re  6a,\ajjuui  ipya-  fiif^i/Xtv.' 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  he  means  the  chough,  or  red-legged 
crow;  nor  that  this  bird  was  on  the  whole  representative,  to  the  Greeks, 
with  the  jackdaw  of  the  crow  species.  You  will  find  in  the  list  of  the 
birds  of  Crete,  given  by  Colonel  Drummond  Hay,^  that  the  chough  is  a 
quite  common  bird  on  the  chffs  of  Ida,  and  in  general  it  would  be  the 
species  found  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Greek  islands. 

161.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  confusion  of  the  chough  with 
the  true  sea  birds.  I  showed  you,  at  last  lecture,"  the  beautiful  sea-swallow 
— Tema  hinindo — red  or  orange  in  beak  and  claw,  it  also,  like  the  chough. 
Here  I  put  the  two  birds  side  by  side ;  and  I  think  you  will  at  once  see 
that  It  would  need  much  more  accurate  distinction  of  species  than  was  at 
all  the  habit  of  Greek  minds,  to  keep  the  Idea  of  this  red-legged  crow 
separate  from  this  red-legged  gull.  JThey  are  entirely  distinct,  for  the 
one  ia  crow-footed  and  the  other  web-fboted,  but  a  quite  Darwinian  associa- 
tion of  the  two  would  be  natural  to  Homer.  You  are  to  notice  also  that 
this  sea-swallow  is  a  more  truly  southern  bird  than  the  chough,  for  it  is 
among  the  gulls  that  best  bear  or  most  enjoy  a  warm  climate.  It  is  frequent 
in  Lombardy  and  In  India  on  the  Indus  and  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  but  it 
is  not  so  essentially  a  Greek  bird  as  the  chough,  for  the  sea-swallow  loves 
low  coasts  and  inland  rivers,  not  limestone  clill* ;  they  like  my  flat  Lancashire 

'  [Odytug,  xii.  418 :  "and  lo,  my  companions  fell  out  from  th«  vessel,  like  crows 
(Kopsimif  btXw),  thev  were  Iwrue  round  the  black  ship  upon  the  billows."] 

*  ["Then  b«  H»d  along  the  ware  lilce  the  wagnll,  that  chase*  the  fishes  throucfa 
the    perilous  guln   of  the   nnharrested   sea,   and    wet*   hia   thick   plumage   in    tins 

*  ["Chattering  •ea-crow*  that  have  their  bminees  in  the  waters."] 

*  [A  slip  for  DrnmmDud  :  tee  above,  5  18,  p.  30  n.] 

^  frhat  is,  the  Lecture  on  the  Swallow  (above,  pp.  4£  teq.).  There,  at  faare, 
Rnskin  probably  showed  stuffed  tpeeimena  (see,  ngsin,  the  Introduction,  p.  xxx.), 
although  in  the  lecture  as  printed  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Tema  Umndo.] 
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Mods  Mid  Romney  marsh,  uul  would  doabtlcM  I>e  eitough  and  to  spare  od 
the  Copaic  Uke,  but  would  be  leu  common  among  the  landi. 

Now  jou  see  that  both  these  birds  have  beautiful  red  bills,  curved 
■%htl7  dovTDwards.  The  colour  is  just  what  a  Greek  would  like,  the  form 
stul  more  what  he  would  like ;  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  curve  he  is  always 
prodaciDg  in  his  vase  ornaments.  And  yet  so  great  is  his  contempt  of 
aaimal  life  which  is  oot  muscular,  that,  though  again  continually  drawing 
and  carving  the  jrtyptnros  >  horse  head,  he  never  takes  any  pains  in  the 
drawing  of  bird's  beaks.  But  this  pretty  red  beak  dwelt  in  his  taacy, 
nevertheless,  and  that  to  purpose. 

I  have  drawn,  therefore,  for  you  the  chough's  beak.  I  cannot  enter  into 
details  to-day,  but  will  merely  mark  for  you  the  proper  method  of  dtawing 
■  bird's  beak,  for  true  study  of  it.  You  must  draw  it  in  at  least  three 
positions.'  Those  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  accurate  profile,  seen  from 
the  side  ;  the  accurate  plan,  seen  from  above ;  and  the  accurately  fore- 
shortened view  in  front  These  three  are  essential,  and  must  always  be 
drawn  of  the  slse  of  the  beak  itself.  Here  are  the  three,  so  drawn,  of  the 
beak  of  the  chough.  To  these  three  you  ought  to  add,  to  be  complete, 
a  view  of  the  lower  mandible  seen  from  beneath,  and  a  rightly  scientific 
book  should  also  draw  the  mandibles  separately.  All  this  I  mean  for  popular 
and  general  natural  history.  Of  course  all  this,  and  much  more,  is  sometimes 
done  for  a  particular  bird.  But  this  should  be  a  matter  of  course  for  every 
bird,  with  coloured  drawings  clear  and  careful. 

162.  For  consider  what  easy  generalisations  would  follow.  How  many 
of  even  this  audience  have,  under  present  conditions,  any  clear  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  section  of  the  bill  to  its  curve  and  to  the  creature's  life; 
the  ty|rical  difference,  for  instance,  between  ducks  and  gulls — the  flat-beaked 
creatures  that  taste  and  slobber  in  mud-bottoms,  and  whose  beaks  are 
dinner-trays,  spoons,  and  sieves — and  the  edge-beaked  creatures  that  snatch 
their  food  out  of  the  topmost  foam,  whose  beaks  are  pincers  and  scissors  f 
How  many  of  us  ever  think  of  the  relation  of  the  nostril  to  the  life;  the 
necessity  for  perfect  breathing  in  the  Bcagulls  among  the  choking  spray, 
which  throws  it  wide  and  forward  on  the  beak ;  the  necessity  for  its  with- 
drawal back  among  the  feathers  here  in  the  chough,  when  the  beak  is  to 
be  used  as  a  penetrating  instrument  or  weapon,  and  the  fleshy  development 
of  it,  for  scent,  in  the  vultures  ? 

All  these  differences  are  subordinate,  again,  to  the  great  curve  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  to  the  secondary  curve  down  at  its  extremity,  that  piece  of 
the  bill  being  as  distinct  from  the  rest  as  our  own  lips  are  from  our  faces ; 
and  where  it  becomes  harpy-shaped  (apm},  mind  you,  or  falx),'  marking 
indeed  inferiority  of  capacity.  This  ia  the  bill — the  chough's— that  can 
do  everything;  the  moment  you  get  this  hook  down  at  the  end,  flne  build- 
ing and  piercing  become  impossible.  Here  is  your  instrument  for  talking, 
stealing,  nest-building,  oyster-opening,  and  what  not  But  you  see  in  these 
three  profiles  suggested  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  ["  Somewhat  hooked,"  epithet  of  the  ibis  and  other  animals ;  also  of  men 
(hook-nosed).] 

*  [Compare  above,  g  86,  p.   77-1 

s  [That  is,  "sickle";  for  other  notes  on  "harpy,"  see  Queea  of  the  Air 
(Vol  XIX.  p.  313).] 
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163.  Then,  the  beAUtifal  fonn  of  this  beak  Ukea  their  &11C7,  And  anj- 
thing  that  is  finished  with  s  slightly  bent,  sharp  point  of  metal,  or  other 
hard  mibetance,  they  say  is  finiihed  with  a  "corone,"  especially  the  bow. 
Compare  the  xpva-iriv  iwi&tjKt  Koptivrfv^  of  the  bow  of  Pandams  with  the 
beautiful  verses  in  the  Odt/uey,  where  of  the  ftlling  suitors,  each,  as  he 
cannot  bend  the  bow,  lays  the  arrow  down  beside  its  "corone,"*  and  then 
you  get  the  metaphorical  phrase  in  Lndan,  to  set  a  golden  "corone,"  or 
end,  upon  a  perfect  life.'  Then  giving  the  three  notions  of  finish,  of  curva- 
ture, and  of  precious  metal,  you  get  the  Latin  corona,  and  the  word  in  all 
languages  since  of  some  importance — Crown. 

Just  think  what  a  train  of  consequences,  all  from  the  shape  of  the  beak 
of  the  red-legged  crow  1 

Now  observe  farther,  wavering  between  the  sense  of  the  crow's  beak, 
and  of  the  goat's  horn,  and  of  the  bow  constructed  of  both,  you  get  the 
general  notion  of  a  thing  beautifully  and  strongly  bent,*  and  therefore  of 
the  entire  form  of  a  boat  or  ihip,  either  hollow,  undecked  in  the  Homeric 
times,  and  therefore  nctnally  like  the  upper  mandible  of  a  bird's  beak ;  or 
decked  and  flat  on  one  side,  like  the  shaft  of  the  bow. 

164.  And  now  you  must  note  the  reticulation  and  inweaving  of  the  ideas 
very  carefully.  First,  then,  to  show  you  how  exactly  tike  a  bird's  beak 
may  be  to  a  boat,  I  take  the  bollower  and  lighter  structure  of  the  swallows. 
This  is  an  enlarged  dnwing  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  I  will  place 
upside-down,  and  you  see  it  at  once  becomes  a  beautiful  end  of  a  gondola. 
Note  in  passing  that  this  catching-point  at  the  end  disttnguiahes  the  beak 
of  the  true  swallow  from  that  of  the  house-martin.  Hence,  then,  you  find 
Homer  calls  his  ships  habitually  bent  ships — "  ooronides."  *  Now,  at  each 
end  of  these  bent  ships  there  was,  in  later  time,  a  highly  decorative 
corone,  or  finish.  At  the  stem  the  S^Xaxmv,  aplustre;  at  Uie  bow  the 
bent  swan's  or  goose's  neck,  the  yrjvia-KtK ;  and  then,  in  ships  of  war, 
below  the  cheniacus,  and  close  to  the  water,  the  i^^oXav,^  afterwards  called 
roitruM  by  the  latins,  but  never  ^ixifio^  by  the  Greeks.* 

Now  to  be  quite  clear  about  these  three  parts  of  the  ship  :  ^  the  essen- 
tial ones  to  all  are  the  two  finishing  omaraents  of  stem  and  stem — the 
cheniscuB  and  aplustre— but  especially  the  aplustre,  which  protects  the  steers- 
man, so  is  the  sign  of  civil  naval  power,  as  the  f^oXok  of  military ;  so 
that  to  express  the  perfect  command  of  the  steersman  on  ships  moved  by 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  the  Greeks  had  th«  art  of  bending  ivory,  now  lost. 
Sea  MiUler's  account  of  chryselephantine  work.' 


I  [Kad,  ix.  Ill.l 

*  Odj/Meg,  xxi.  138.] 

'    Pertgrine,  33  :  xpi'V  fii¥  tyiirirr  Jridttru.] 

*  See,  for  example,  ISad,  i.  170 ;  Odyney,  zix.   182.] 

*  For  the  IH>«^M>,  we  above,  §  66,  p.  61.1 

■  ^4^1 -"the  crooked  beak  of  birds,  irhieli  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  Latin 

'  [For  farther  partieolars  the  reader  maf  be  referred  to  AnaaU  Skipt,  hj  Cecil 
Torr,  1804.] 

■  {See  p.  309  of  AneitiU  AH  and  iu  Remmiu,  br  C.  O.   Mailer,  trauslated  by 
J.  L^tch,  1847-] 
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Mib  batoA  ot  oar,  jon  get  eitha  the  a^Aaarpr  (utuabe),  <w  the  radder, 
pat  into  the  hMod  of  Athens,  m  the  queen  ot  the  windm.'  But  when 
joa  h«Te  the  power  of  PoeeidoM  to  be  expreMcd,  the  stroke  upon  the 
ware  by  the  our  becomes  of  mart  Importanoe.  We  do  not,  perfaue, 
lunallj  eonmder  what  fi>roe  and  preeisioo  of  gnldsnoe  there  wu  in  ue 
oan  «  ■  trireme,  and  bow  mnch  more,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  depended 
on  the  order  of  the  mAavt^*  to  the  rowers,  tlun  on  the  ikili  of  the 
■teemoan.  And  then  the  whole  fiaree  of  the  ihip  is  to  be  r^aeaented 
hf  the  ewiboiim,  not  by  the  t^tmalre:  and  then,  whoi 

"Adduetia  spnatant  frata  v«n«  Ueertk 
.  .  .  tottunqae  debiacH 
CooTalsani  rami*  rostnaqne  tridcntibos  Kqwir,'** 

the  two  chaTacteia  of  governed  speed  and  of  striking  power  beeome  the 
attrilNttes  of  the  ship  which  the  Master  of  the  seas  protects  it  in  bestow- 
ing; and  Poaeidoa  has  therefore  the  dolphin  in  ooe  band  and  the  trident 
in  the  other,  at  once  the  thmsting  and  guiding  force  of  the  T^aan,  the 
goad  of  the  sea-«hariot,  and  the  pitchfbrii  which  heaves  or  thmsts  sand  or 
•tones,  at,  in  tlie  twelfth  Iliad,  of  the  Greek  walls;*  to  tliat  the  ship's  beak 
takes  its  triple  fonn  froax  that  of  the  trident  entirely  as  a  poetical  and 
mythic,  not  naval,  condition. 

165.  I  missed  oat  of  the  verses  of  Virgil  which  I  have  just  read,  but 
mllird  only  that  I  might  afterwards  draw  your  special  attention  to  them, 
the  words  "infindnnt  pariter  sulcos."  We  still  speak,  till  the  phnue  is 
dead  from  too  frequent  use,  of  a  ship's  ploughing  the  sea ;  but  have  you 
eonsidered  how  much  more  like  a  ploughshare  the  rostrum  was  than  our 
stem?  Hence  you  have  the  Poseidon- Georgos— Poseidon-George — a  god 
we  ought  to  know  something  of,  with  the  plough,  the  yoke,  and  the  prora. 
In  this  triply-toothed  weapon,  however,  half  under  water,  although  the  Latins 
call  it  nutntm,  the  true  feeling  of  the  resemblance  to  birds  is  lost  But 
in  the  apltulre  another  kind  of  resemblance  introduces  itself.  Its  orna- 
ment gradually  springs  up  into  a  kind  of  cre^  or  gradually  increasing 
plume,  which  to  the  first  idea  of  the  chough's  beak  adds  that  of  the 
hoopoe's  crest  And  through  the  whale  comedy  of  the  "  Birds  "  '  you  will 
find  these  two  ideas  of  head-plume  and  beak  variously  played  with  in  the 
figures  of  the  Iro^,  Ko/mfi^,  and  Htpruths  Spvi^  (cock,  with  cock's  cmnb);* 
and  BO  gnulually  the  corona — riapa  ot  mp^turia — is  accepted  for  a  head- 
dreia,  rising  up  towards  the  front,  and  returning  back  in  successive  plumes 
or  points. 

166,  Mow  you  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  the  ancient  and  practical 

■  In  OdvtMg,  iL  417,  Athens  takes  her  place  in  the  stem  (tfaongb  it  is  not 
said  that  she  steered).] 

*  fThe  man  who  by  his  voice  or  by  li^i  gave  the  time  to  the  rowers.] 

*  [VirgU:  jBneid,  v.  141-143  ("the  upturned  waters  froth  as  the  anus  an  up- 
ward drawn,  and  all  the  sea,  uptom,  is  divided  by  the  force  of  the  oan  and  the 
three-headed  bows").! 

'  [Iliad,  xtL  27 :  Poseidon,  with  hla  trident  (Tpburor)  in  hii  hands,  led  the  way, 
washinK:  away  the  deep  foundatioai  laid  with  logs  and  stones.] 

'  [For  other  references  by  Ruakin  to  the  Bird*  of  Aristopaanea,  see  above,  p.  42.1 

*  [See,  e.g.,  for  the  ft-o^  {hoopoe),  BirtU,  04,  09  ;  for  the  mipvldi  (crested,  or  tufted 
lark),  472-176;  and  for  the  cock  (called  "the  Pereiau  bird"),  48£.] 
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idea  of  the  helmet  creit,  ooniiaUng  of  a  ridge  adomed  with  honehair,  puMs 
into  that  of  an  upright  decorative  plame  En  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the 
drcn  of  the  bare  head  had  pasMd  long  before,  in  the  same  manner,  fnxat 
the  first  pncUcal  idea  of  a  fillet,  simply  knotted,  to  that  of  an  ornamental 
and  lofty  crown,  pointed  over  the  forehead.  But  between  these  two  there 
came  the  idea  of  the  kind  of  fillet  uniting  the  characters  of  both — the 
loose  garland,  decorative  round  the  whole  head,  but  resting  on  it  as  a 
loose  wreath,  not  set  upon  it  as  a  crest  or  crown. 

And  now,  observe,  the  groups  of  connected  words  are  so  involved  that 
if  you  think  of  the  we  of  words  only  there's  no  end  to  the  confusion. 
Suppose  fou  were  to  try  merely,  with  your  dictionaries  and  quoted  passages, 
to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  group  of  words  centralised  in  cretl.  Just 
hear  them: — 

Coronis,  oomiee  (itrot  and  fastlgium,  for  byplay) 
Kp6avai,  Kpoatxoi  [battlements,  tassels] 

Crinis 

Crista,  coma,  comb;  and 

Corona,* 

But  mass  all  these  together  under  the  general  idea  of  lofty  ornament  or 
defence  of  the  head,  whether  the  human  bow  or  the  mountain  cUft  on 

'  [Rusldn  referred  thass  etymolofpcal  points  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  (for  whom 
compare  Fort  C^vigera,  Letter  83,  §  14),  who  replied  as  follows  (British  Mussum, 
14th  May,  1873)  :— 

"The  latiii  word  corona  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  ume  rout  as  the  Greek  xipn 
or  t6pini^a\Ae  of  fbrebesd,  or  temple,  but  while  the  Romani  In  giving  a  name  to 
their  head  onutment  kept  prominently  the  ftct  of  its  being  a  head  omamNit, 
the  Greeks  named  their  heul  ornaments  only  in  snch  a  way  as  to  express  their 
■bape  or  material.  The  diadema  wag  a  plain  ribtran  used  t>y  men  to  keep  the 
hair  from  blowingin  the  wind,  and  by  women  to  keep  their  wavy  tresses  forward 
ou  the  tempIesL  llie  tafnta  was  worn  by  womsn  to  keep  the  hair  back  from  the 
brow,  and  was  also  qnite  plain.  The  ampgx  was  for  the  same  parpo«e,  but  more 
ornamental.  Hie  ttephane  was  an  ornamental  diadem.  The  ittpkmio*  was  what 
we  should  call  a  crown  of  even  width  all  the  way  ronnd,  and  not  used  for  the 
purpow  of  tying.  The  athletes'  prise  wreath  was  a  Stephanos.  The  tpleruUme 
(=s1ing)  was  a  sling-ehaped  ornanient  wom  hy  women,  the  broad  part  sapporting 
the  knot  of  hair,  liice  a  net,  behind.  The  polo*  and  kalatho*  were  high  crowns 
in  the  shape  of  a  com  measure  or  a  basket. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  retain  the  root  of  nippi)  or  ijpni  in  tb^r  word 
for  a  helmet,  dpfi,  K&^ot ;  in  their  word  for  iMttlemonts  which  crown  a  wall, 
tpirm  ;  in  the  word  TpAjtpanriii,  and  in  many  others. 

"  Your  difficulty,  as  I  anderstood  yoa,  was  to  find  some  connection  between  the 
Latin  corona  and  the  Greek  tapwrh,  which  originally  described  a  thing  bent  or  carved 
like  the  beak  of  a  crow,  and  latterly  came  to  mean  a  wreath.  I  am  puzzled  to  find 
any  connectioo  between  a  wraith  or  a  crown,  and  ■  crow  or  its  beak.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly cnriouB  that  the  word  •wpbtptaaoi  (from  K^iriu= battlements,  from  which  the 
mural  crown  is  derived  which  Cybele  as  goddess  of  citadels  wears)  is  associated  with 
beaks,  in  three  of  the  four  instances  of  it  given  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  by  them, 
I  think,  not  very  well  explained . — (1)  Homer  detcril>ea  the  shine  as  drawn  up  on 
the  beach,  rpiKptrtai,  like  battlements,  but  at  the  same  time  with  their  bealcs  land- 
ward, I  should  think.     (2)  Herodotus  describes  ships  as  ranged,  fp6Kpora<u  it  vjpror, 
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which  Rhea  Cjbele  tets  her  mnni  erown;'  then  iruut  together,  rfinllMrijr, 
the  words  ritU,  infula,  t«nU,  itaA/f/ta — all  ncred  bindingt  of  the  h*ir — 
rettrictire,  not  ilefeiuiTe — the  ImmmIs  of  tacrifice,  of  parity,  and  of  datf ;  uid 
■epante  from  all  these  the  great  woid  irriifianK — the  crown  of  jay,  of  fiilfil- 
nent,  of  peace,  or  of  death. 

l€7.  For  these  three  distinct  kinds  of  wre«th  there  are  three  proper 
names.  The  simple  fillet,  as  I  have  before  told  70a,  ia  the  Su&jpi — the 
binding  thing,  the  crown  of  duty.  Secondly,  the  crown  of  tejoidng,  of 
foifibnent,  or  of  death — the  wreath  of  flowers,  or  leafage,  or  even  firtdt, 
thrown  upon  the  head  in  luzniiance,  as  a  falling  rain  of  fiowert.  Recollect 
then  these  venei  of  Pindar: — 

)(a(pwf  Si  Kol  ivrbs 
'AkKftaya  trrt^AvauTi  fOXiita,  ^aivnt  Si  fcai  ^ftwf, 

,  KOI  rhv  '\<T6fu>l  Kst  N(fi«f  trriifiavor 

MoKTcwrt  r'  cSuk'  opmnu.* 

Not  a  8ui&}fta;  not  a  ridpa  or  Kvp^turia. 

This  is  the  garland,  gulrlande,  of  the  English  and  French  (  the  ghirlanda 
of  the  Italian,  from  which  the  Florentine  Ghirlandajo  has  hia  name;*  to 
this  day,  in  South  Italy,  you  may  see  the  peasant  youth  twist  the  vine 
round  their  heads  in  luxuriant  branches,  as  gracefully  as  ever  antique 
DionuKH, 

Now  the  proper  Greek  word  for  thb  crown  is  vriifiavoi,  the  abundant 
thing,  from  m-iifiu;  and  it  is  as  the  crown  of  delight  and  victory  that  it 
is  used  in  the  mockery  of  Christ.  The  soldiers  plaited  not  a  Suioij/ia,  but 
«  crrc^vos,  a  deep^lustered  and  abundant  garland — but  of  thorns;  and 
Jesus  came  forth  as  one  crowned  for  a  joyful  victory,  or  tta  death — •fxip&v 
riv  axaydivov  crri'pavov.* 

You  have,  then,  the  diadem,  for  duty ;  the  stephanca,  for  rejoicing ;  the 
KvpPvrut,  for  pride ;  then,  finally,  the  Latins,  seeking  power,  not  gladness, 
change  the  crown  of  joy  into  that  of  power  or  authority — the  corona,  set 

with  their  beaks'  to  tk«  sea.  (3)  fierodotus  aays  of  a  vase,  'tpti  ah-«v  yfvruT  xt^oAof 
oJ  r^potfrK  fyiar ; '  that  IS,  the  heads  of  Girphons  were  placed  round  the  rim,  as  we 
sow  find  them,  rising  up  from  it  at  equal  distances  like  the  bright*  of  a  mural 
crown.  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  beak  of  a  ship  was  rc^rded  as  a  taattlemeut, 
and  deriTed  its  name  01  tapiirri  from  the  root  K^gyv,  and  that  from  the  ship  the  name 
for  a  blrd'i  beak  and  even  for  a  crow  was  deriTed."] 
»  [Soe  Lucretius,  ii.  606  teq.  :— 


"  Mnralique  caput  s 
Ezimiis  munits  locis  quia  suitinet  urbea,"  etc 


"S 


\pythSa,  viii.  67  ("  And  with  joy  I  myself  too  throw  garlands  on  Alemnon's 
grave,  and  shower  it  with  song");  and  Nemea,  z.  £6  f"he  won  crowns  at  Irthmo* 
and  Nemea,  and  save  the  Mums  something  to  ploufch   ).] 

«  [See  Vol.  xill.  p.  341.] 

*  [John  xix.  S.] 

1  [Tha  M(«r«noM  at)  to  Iliad,  lir.  3B ;  Hurod.  tU.  188,  and  It.  ISl] 
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high  on  the  head,  not  thrown  loose  round  the  head.'  And  the  notablest 
fftct  in  the  whole  history  of  symbolic  decontion  ta  that  these  three  erowni, 
definitely  >ep«ntte  and  every  one  mariced  in  character,  are  the  earliest 
head-drcM  of  the  priests  and  kings  of  Greece.  In  that  most  predmu  of 
all  collectiont  of  Greek  Art,  which,  in  trying  to  drive  a  bargain,  we  let 
CO  to  America,*  every  priest's  head-dress  had  the  three  fillets— lowest,  the 
aisdema  of  ivy,  the  binding  thing ;  above  that,  the  naicisBUS  of  joy  and 
rest.  Id  one  flower ;  *  above  that,  the  corona  of  olive. 

And  yet  the  Greeks  never,  except  in  their  crowned  dties,  Coronea  and 
the  like,  fasten  on  tbe  idea ;  but  to  the  Romans  of  the  fortified  crown,  set 
high,  corona  takes  both  Ideas.  And  then,  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  you  may 
trace  in  the  form  of  the  crown  absolutely  the  cipression  of  the  kind  of 
authority  which  tbe  king  sought.  First  you  get  the  simple  fillet — like  the 
Iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  royalest  of  all — the  diadem ;  tben  this  buds  Into 
the  (TTi^vo;  and  springs  up  into  a  wreath  of  fleur-de-lis,  as  the  royal  power 
becomes  either  benignant  or  pleasurable ;  and  at  last,  where  personal  pride 
Is  chiefly  felt — and  even  our  Prince  Harn,  less  thinking  of  the  loss  of  a 
good  English  soldier  to  England  than  of  bis  own  fame  by  his  death,  says 
to  Percy,  "  All  the  budding  honoors  of  thy  crest  I'll  crop  to  make  a  gar- 
land for  my  head  "  * — ^the  <tt<i^vosj  so  cruelly  worn,  changes  into  tbe  proud 
corona;  and  the  too  much  lifted  or  triple  tiara  of  kingship  or  priesthood 
expresses  the  declining  souls  in  Europe — of  the  princes  who  wore  the  corona 
of  their  own  pride,  instead  of  the  trrc^vof  of  their  people's  rejoicing. 

168.  So  much  for  the  meaning  and  form  of  the  beak.  Now  I  must  give 
you  to-day  some  of  the  mythology,  also,  of  beak  and  plume— of  the  loquacity 
and  the  blackness — mythology  of  Hca,  kitto,  koAoio$,  and  xo/xuvt),'  so  fiir  as 
it  bears  on  modem  life.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  hardly  any  other  mythology 
than  that  of  tbe  xtrra,  koXoio;,  and  ko/xuvi)  doet  bear  on  modem  days — Qte 
chattering,  and  the  croaking,  and  the  blac' 
and  the  feeding  on  canioQ,  in  the  spirit. 

Take  the  i&OOi  vene  of  the  Birdt:— 

ovK  an>8iuir«i  Tax.itui  6  Zttn  rb  tTKrjrrpov  t^  SpVKoXATrrg  • 
(Shall  nc4  Jove,  then,  swiftly  surrender  his  seeptre  to  tbe  woodpecker  ?) 

— and  you  have  the  epitome  of  modem  theology,  and  the  bourne  of 
modem  hope — Raven's-boume. 

169-  I  must  rapidly  put  you  In  mind  of  the  main  myths. 

The  Kipa^,  corma,  raven,  was  snow-white — svran-white.  It  betrayed  the 
gnilt  of  Comniia  to  Apollo,  and  was  made  black  for  ever,*  It  is  tbe  seeker- 
ont  of,  and  feeder  on,  death,  moral  or  physical, 

Tbe  KopM<i},  eomix,  was  a  mald«n,  daughter  of  Coroneus,  changed  by 
Athena  into   tbe  chough,    sea-crow,  to  save   her  from   the   pursnit  of  tbe 


1  [Compare  Ariadne  .PbrmMM,  S  219  (VoL  XXII.  «.  MO).] 
*  [Ilia   oolleetion   of  Cyprian  antlqnitie*    formed  (186A-1870)   by   Com) 
Palma  dl  Cesuola,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  MuMum  of  Art,  New  York.] 


rCarapar*  Vai  iAnto,  §  S£Z  n.  (Vol.  XXIIL  p  147).] 


,-.-    -•  this  myth,  see  Ba^»  Nm,  §   18»  (V<A.  XXII. 

p.  2»  a.).] 
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att-goSa,  She  betrajed  the  birth  of  Ericfathonim.  Athena  CMt  her  off, 
uid  took  Njctimene  tor  her  favourite  instead.  > 

FiiiaU]>,  Coroois  heneJf,  dang:hter  of  Phlegyai,  Is  slain  by  Apollo  for 
her  infideUtj;  but  he  saves  her  child  ^sculaj^us,  u  Zeus  saves  Dionuaos, 
the  child  of  Semele. 

Thus  both  the  mothers  of  Bacchus  and  ^scnlapius  perish  for  impatience, 
but  Semele  for  noble  impatience,  C<Mronis  for  ignoble. 

She  is  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  is  not  content  with  and  will  not  wait  for 
htm ;  she  is  the  ^pe  of  the 

i^SXav  iv  dvOpiroun  fULnuoraTov 
Srru  iurxyvmv  ivt)(up*tL  xaxraivH  t^  rdfwto,* 

Yon  disdain  the  common  sunshine,  and  you  lk[ht  gas.  That  is  the 
literal  infidelity  of  Coronis.  You  won't  do  your  work  by  common  daylight, 
but  pay  dividends  to  gas  companies.  You  won't  drink  the  common  stream, 
but  pay  twenty-pence  or  twopence  for  beer, 

His  mother,'  Coronis,*  perisbcB  by  fire  for  her  impatience ;  but  she  could 
not  help  being  impatient,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  the  Geiy 
red  or  burning  king,  who,  upon  finding  what  he  iMiJu  her  &ult,  in  his 
fury  sets  fire  to  Apollo's  temple,*  and  in  Dante's  Inferno  is  therefore  the 
terrymBQ  on  the  lake  of  Anger  or  Discontent.' 

170.  Now  you  must  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  for  this  myth 
bniDches  in  a  cuttlefish  sort  of  way— nas  ever  so  many  arms  at  once. 
Phlegyas  is  indeed  the  fiery  king,  but  the  king  of  fire  that  turns  things 
black.  Not  of  the  fire  that  hallows  or  warms,  but  of  the  fire  that  withers, 
desti^rg  to  a  cinder.  The  Blackening  Fire  King  is  his  proper  name,  and 
therefore  you  find,  in  Hesiod's  account  of  the  armour  of  Herakles,  that 
the  feathers  of  his  fatal  arrows  are  winged  with  the  plumes  of  the  black 
fiery  eagle: — 

ftopi^voio  i^ktyvao  KakvTtTifUVOi  rrtpvyarao'fi 

Not  Jove's  eagle,  but  the  black  vulture — Phlegyas  vulture, — its  feathers 
giving  the  veiy  poisoned  fiery  death  by  which  Herakles  himself  was  after- 
wards to  die. 

Now  this  king  at  black-hot  anger  i>  spoken  of  bv  Pausatdas  as  repre- 
senting his  whole  nation,  who,  making  war  on  the  Delphians,  ore  destroyed 
by  lightnings  and  grievous  earthquake;^  and  the  Delphians  (in  their  war 

*  tAt  iytlroTo  Sta  Knpurfi.' 

'  [Ruskin  here  follows  Ovid  (JfefumorpAtWf*,  ii.  fifiO-6dO).] 

'  [Pindar,  Fythia,  iii.  21  ("a  triba  mort  fbotish  among  men,  of  snch  as  soom  the 
things  at  home  anil  gaze  on  thintts  iftr  off"):  at  the  beginning  of  this  ode  the 
story  of  Coronis,  beloved  of  Apollo,  but  impatient  for  other  embratMs,  ii  told.  She 
was  slain  by  Artemis  at  the  lustigstion  of  Apollo.] 

*  rniat  IS,  the  mother  of  .SscuUpiuB.] 

'  rTbii  incident  is  given  by  Servios  in  bis  commentary  on  Virgil,  jBnM,  vL  618.] 

*  [/Venn),  viii.) 

■  Xsiuttd  qf  Herakkt,  134.] 

'  ["  In  course  of  time  the  reckless  aud  daring  Fhlegyans  .  .  .  began  to  harrr 
their  neighbDurs,  till  at  Isat  tfaey  actually  made  a  raid  on  the  sanotnsry  at  Delphi. 
On  that  occasion  PhiUmmon  led  a  picked  body  of  ArEivei  against  them ;  but  he 
fell  in  battle,  he  and  bis  men-  .  .  .  But  the  god  utterly  overthrew  the  Phlef^an 
race  by  continual  thunderbolts  and  violent  earthquakes"  (ix.  36).] 

*  {Somerie  Hymn  to  .ffisculapiuH,  2.] 
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with  them)  are  under  the  captainship  of  Pbilammon,  the  Km  of  Apollo. 
Now  if  you  look  back  to  m;  lecture  od  the  Halcyon,'  you  will  fiiid  I 
named  the  myth  of  Philammon  and  Antolycaa  a>  the  centre,  together  with 
Pindar's  story  of  the  infideli^  of  Coronis,  of  all  the  traditions  respecting  the 
black  and  white  Pic«.  For  Autolycni  is  the  cunning  which  ehudt  white 
into  black,  as  Phlegyas  is  the  craelty  which  comwma  white  into  black. 
One  is  oppoaed  to  Apollo  as  to  the  light  which  dOeeit,  the  other  to  Apollo  as 
to  the  light  which  heaU;  and  the  mothen  of  both  are  slain  by  Diana;*  and 
the  temper  of  both  is  represented  always  in  after-mythology  as  of  Athena  by 
the  Owl,  so  of  Pfalegyas  by  the  Raven,  and  of  Autolycus  by  the  Magpie. 

171.  You  partly  laugh  at,  partly  disbelieve,  the  lower  or  ludicrous  ex- 
pression  of  so  deep  a  perception.  Yet  the  thing  is  always  so  in  myths  of 
real  ralue.  They  reach  up  and  down  through  the  whole  of  life.  The  visible 
thing  is  itself  a  myth,  you  may  think,  as  you  look  at  the  raven  itself,  in 
whatever  direction  you  choose.  You  may  think,  and  ought  to  think,  some- 
times lightly  enough  of  it,  and  remember  only,  if  you  will,  Walter  Scotfa 
pet  raven,'  or  Didcens's,  who  "  tore  up  and  sw^owed  in  fragments  a  stair- 
case of  six  steps  and  a  landing " ;  *  or  you  may  think,  and  sometimes  ought 
to  think,  of  the  prophet's  famine,  and  the  wise  man's  curse  :  "  The  eye  that 
despiseth  his  father,  and  refuseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley 
shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it"  '  Reading  the  myth  of 
Antolycns'  you  may  either  think  of  the  pedlar  with  the  village  maidens,  in 
TAe  Winier'i  Tale,''  or  of  the  toothed  helmet  that  covers  the  face  of  Ulysses 
when  he  steals  the  white  horses  of  Thrace,  and  leaves  their  king  in  the 
death-slumber  and  blackness  of  darkness  instead  of  the  morning  Ught.* 

17S.  And  you  cannot  so  much  as  hear  me  name  the  magpie  without  a 
smile.  Yet  I  can  show  you  ground  for  thinking  with  some  seriousness 
of  it.  When  I  spoke,  in  last  lecture,*  of  the  vile  industries  and  vicious 
curlosiUes  of  modem  science,  I  spoke  of  her  vile  industries,  meaning  that 
there  is  no  kind  of  explosive  compound  or  of  machine  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  death  which  our  tcieiux  is  not  eagerly  and  ingeniously  producing 
in  perfection.  That  is  her  Phlegyu  business — setting  fire  to  Apollo's 
temple,  and  spreading  feasts  for  the  raven.  Now  what  is  her  Autolycus 
business — her  vicious  ciaiotifyf  Take  your  Ovid  and  read  the  "Song  of 
the   Pierides."     I   give  it   you   first  in   English — Maynwaiing's-     I'm  afraid 

■  [See  Bagle't  Nut,  §  188  (ToL  XXII.  p.  2«0).] 

*  [Chione,  mother  of  Autolvcua  and  Pbilammon,  was  killad  by  Artemis  for 
having  found  fault  with  the  Manty  of  that  goddess  fOvid,  Metamarphomt,  xi. 
aoo  teq.).  The  father  of  Phlefcyas  was  Area ;  Paosanias  (ix.  30)  give*  the  name  of 
the  mother  as  Chryse ;  Apollodorus  (in  some  readings)  as  Dotis  (iii.  fi,  6) ;  but 
the  editors  fiul  to  trace  any  legend  stating  that  ihe  alio  <like  Coronia  and  Chione) 
was  slain  by  Artemii.] 

'  [See  Captain  Basil  Hall's  aoeount  of  "Maltre  Oorbeau"  in  Lookhart'a  Xt/%  ^ 
Seolt,  voL  V.  p.  410  (ed.  1).] 

*  [See  Dickens's  preiace  to  Baraaby  Rudgt."} 
»  [Praverba  ixi.  1?.] 

■  [For  other  references  to  it,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  30 ;  Vol.  X2X  p.  323.] 
'  [Act  iv.  BC.  3.1 

'  [For  the  toothed  helmet,  see  IRad,  x.  263 ;  for  the  slaying  of  the  horses  of 
Rhesus,  UM.,  490  teq.    Their  white  colour  ii  stated  by  Dolon  {iUd.,  437).] 

■  [llie  lecture  on  the  Swallow :  see  above,  p.  66.] 
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we're  alwujt  a  little  bit  more  ftt  borne  in  tlut  than  the  Latin,— I'm  rare 
I  «mt — 

"  Than  liaaa  one  of  the  pnantnptnoH  throng, 

Stapt  rodaly  forth,  and  fiimt  Mgina  the  aong ; 

With  TMu  kddreis  deaoribaa  tha  ffianta'  wan^ 

And  to  the  Gods  thair  &bled  acta  preCin. 

Sha  aingg,  from  earth'*  dark  womb,  how  Typhon  row 

And  atmcli  with  mortal  f^r  hi*  haavenl]'  loai ; 

How  the  Ooda  (led  to  Egjpf  a  alimy  toil, 

And  hid  their  head*  beneath  tha  banlu  of  Nile ; 

How  lyphon,  from  the  oonqnar'd  akiee,  noraa'd 

Tlteir  loated  Oodhaadi  to  tha  aav'n-moutn'd  food; 

Forc'd  ar'rv  God,  hia  fiirjr  to  eacape, 

SoBM  beaaUj  form  to  take,  or  earthly  ihape. 

Jove  (to  ahe  lung)  was  chang'd  into  a  ram, 

F^m  whence  the  horns  of  Ubyan  Ammon  caroe. 

Bacchtn  a  goat,  Apollo  wai  a  craw, 

Phoibi  a  cat ;  the  wife  of  Jove  a  cow, 

Wfaoaa  hue  wu  whiter  than  tha  &Ilinf  anow. 

Herenrj  to  a  naaty  Ibia  turn'd, 

Hie  change  obacene,  afrud  of  Typhon,  moum'd ; 

While  Venui  from  a  fieh  protection  cravea. 

And  once  more  plunge*  in  her  native  wave*."' 

What  think  you  of  that  for  a  prophecy  of  jour  great  discovery  that 
the  pretty  vertebrated  uiimals,  whom  you  uaed  to  be  foolish  enough  to 
take  for  goddessei,  are  only  developed  AaddianiP*  I'll  trouble  yon  to 
recollect  jnit  these  two  short  bits  of  the  Latin: — 


You  have  in  them  modem  music,  modem  merriment,  modem  love ;  and 
recollect  that  these  are  the  forms  of  the  degradation  of  each  god's  nature, 
which  become  their  hiding-places. 

173-  And  now  hear — against  the  Song  of  the  Pierides — that  of  the 
Muses,  They  choose  Calliope  to  represent  them,  and  you  eipect.  If  yon 
read  for  the  first  time,  that  her  song  will  be  a  hymn  in  exaltation  of  the 
gods,  as  the  Pferldes  In  degradation  of  them.  Not  so.  The  Song  of  Calliope 
is  the  praise  of  the  work  of  one  goddess  only;  and  that,  her  work  on 
earth,  and  even  her  diatresa  on  earth,  but  a  beautiHil  distress ; — 

"  First  Ceres  tsnght  the  Isb'riDg  bind  to  plow 
The  or^nant  earth,  and  qui^'ning  teed  to  sow. 
8be  nnt  tar  man  did  wholesom  food  provide, 
And  with  jnst  laws  the  wlokad  world  sapply'd : 

1  [OeM**  Meiamorphoitt  in  F{fUm  Booki,  Trantlafed  by  tlie  moH  BtniiMiU  Btmdt: 
London,  1717,  book  v.  by  Arthnr  Msynwaring,  p.  \61.  The  paaaage  here  riyen 
translate*  hook  v.,  line*  318-331,  the  Latin  quoted  by  Rnaklu  being  Aram  lines 
329-331.] 

*  ["  AtekUan,  pertaining  to  the  Ascidia,  a  group  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
tunicate  Mollusca,  considered  by  evolutionists  to  constitute  a  link  in  tae  davalop- 
ment  of  the  Vertebrata"  (Murray's  Nfin  EnglUh  Dictionary).  Compare  (in  a  later 
volume  oE  this  edition)  "The  Range  of  Intellectual  Coneeptiou  proportioned  to 
tha  Rank  in  Animated  Ufe,"  §  A.] 
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All  good  from  her  dwiT'd,  to  h«r  balong 

Tha  gnuMfiil  tribntM  of  tha  Mom'i  tong. 

Her  iDon  tban  worthy  of  our  verM  we  deem— 

Oh  !  were  our  verve  more  worthy  of  our  theme.  ..."  * 

Then  you  have  the  whole  story  of  the  search  for  Proserpine,  end 
power  of  Triptolemua ;  *  that  ta  to  say,  the  myth  of  agriculture,  and  flowen 
aad  agriculture,  which  the  Herides  despising  and  abusing,  they  are  changed 
into  the  disgrace  of  the  groves;*  but  yet 

"Nunc  qnoque,  in  alitibas,  fkoundia  pritca  remansit, 
RaDcaque  garmlitaa,  ttadiamqne  immaue  loqnendl."* 

174.  Now,  oonld  you  powibly  define  more  aocuntely  the  tpbdt  of 
nodeniiam,  Uie  seora  of  sentiinent,  the  scorn  of  agriculture,  the  ddight  in 
degradation,  the  denial  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  the  analysis  of  l»atal 
tortoM — the  s^iujimm  iwtmate  Utquaidi — and,  finally,  the  knavery  of  theft,  and 
clevMiieas  of  Autolycoa  instead  of  Hermes? 

We  ni  all  races  of  the  world  have  the  least  right  to  discard  the  order 
of  PicA     Here  they  are,  then,  for  you,  all  in  a  row : — 

Crow, 

Chough. 

Jackdaw. 

Rook. 

Magpie. 

Jay. 

Nutcracker. 

176.  But  there  is  still  another  form  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pierides  to 
th«  Muses  which  I  must  not  pass.  To  seek  to  know  what  we  cannot 
usefully  know  is  indeed  a  fatal  form  of  it,  but  to  seek  to  say  what  we 
cannot  understandingly  say  is  a  more  fatal  still.  Magpie  curiosity  in  men 
is  mischievous,  still  they  may  gain  something  by  it;  but  magpie  to/it  in 
men — which  of  us  ever  gained  anything  by  that?  How  mnch  there  is 
DOW  amoiu;  us,  on  all  matters,  you  are  partly  conscious ;  but  the  worst  is 
that  of  which  you  are  unconsciouB,  and  which  has  the  appearance,  even 
to  yourselves,  of  being  quite  beautiful  and  honest  and  pathetic  talk.  I 
will  take  a  single  instance  in  a  very  grave  matter. 

The  cnrioti^  of  modem  literature,  for  instance,  respecting  the  collec- 
tion of  books  which  we  vulgarly  call   the    Bible,^  leads  you  to  ascertain, 

'  rOnd'*  MttamorphotM,  p.  158,  tnnslating  book  v.,  341  *ej.] 
■  [For  other  refierenoee  to  the  story,  see  Quern  of  the  Air,  %  11  (Vol.  XIX. 
p.  304),  and  "Notes  on  the  Bdaoational  Series"  (Vof  XXI.  p.  IIS).] 
*  [NemoTvm  cemneia  picte:  at  the  end  of  book  v.,  line  67^] 
*  ["The  nme  their  eloquence,  as  maids  or  birdii. 
Now  only  noise,  and  nothing  then  but  words."] 
'  [For  Rnakin's  statement  of  different  views  of  the  Bibk,  sea  Time  and  Tide, 
SS   34   SM.   (VoL   XVil   pp.    348-SlW);    and   for  its    value  as  a   book,  BObU  ^ 
Ami^M,  ch.  ill.  §  51.] 
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within  some  degree  of  probable  approxiination  after  the  study  of  tome 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  written  by  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  PsalniB  of  David  arranged  for  alternate  voices  by  Saul 
and  tbe  Witch  of  Endor.  Well,  to  that  scientific  result  a  certain  value  I 
admit,  even  a  very  great  value,  is  to  be  attached,  provided  you  remember 
always  that  it  is  a  quite  subordinate  result,  and  that  the  curiosity  becomes 
vicious  when  it  leads  you  to  occupy  any  great  part  of  the  energy  of  your 
life  in  weighing  the  probabilities  of  its  being  this  person  or  the  other  who 
wrote,  say,  the  13th  chapter  of  Corinthians,  or  die  15th  Psalm,  without 
taking  the  smallest  pains  to  understand  a  single  word  of  either  of  those 
documents.  Supposing  that  either  of  them  are  precious  documents  to  you 
— that  you  find  they  bear  on  your  life,  and  are  wholesmne  for  your 
thoughts — then  a  &rther  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  them  if  yon 
find  out  how  they  chanced  to  be  originally  written.  But  don't  be  curious 
■boat  it.  Be  curious  only  to  determine  whether  a  given  piece  of  literature 
Is  or  is  not  written  for  you,  and  that  you  attend  to  it  if  it  be.  I  named 
the  ISth  Psalm  because  it  is  tbe  most  precious  document  I  know  written 
In  any  language  bearing  on  universal  life  and  conduct;  bat  there  is  one 
related  Intimately  to  our  present  subject,  tbe  SStb,^  which  cannot — and 
God  be  |»aised  that  it  cannot — be  read  with  profit  or  understanding  by 
so  much  as  one  man  in  a  thousand.  For  the  55th  Psaira  is  written  for, 
and  can  only  be  understood  by,  men  who  have  passed  through  an  extreme 
of  mental  suffering,  which,  to  begin  with,  few  are  capable  of  feeling,  and 
of  those  who  are  capable,  few  are  appointed  to  feel. 

176.  I  have  just  noted'  for  you  that  the  opporition  between  the  dove 
and  raven  extends  through  every  expression  of  human  mind ;  from  the 
earliest  trace  of  it  in  the  east,  down  to  tbe  Renaissance  arohitecture  of 
Venice,  ttam  which  I  chose  the  SOth  plate  of  wall  decoration  of  Ca' 
Trevison ' — the  white  loving  bird  expressing  peace  and  life ;  the  black 
and  devouring  one,  restlessness  and  death ;  at  &st  physically,  but  far  more 
deeply,  mental  peace,  opposed  to  mental  pain  and  death,  so  that  the 
raven  and  vulture  in  their  uttermost  power  feed  on  the  living,  not  the 
dead — as  in  the  myth  of  Prometheus;  while  the  spirit  of  Consolation,  the 
Comforter,  rests,  in  the  fonn  of  a  dove,  od  the  head  of  tbe  Christ,*  who 
is  to  bring  on  earth  peace  and  good  pleasure,  not  towards  men,  bat 
among  them  and  in  them.'  Now  the  55th  Psalm  is  the  carrying  out  of 
this  opposition  in  the  mind  of  a  single  person ;  it  is  the  cry  of  a  man 
In  an  extreme  of  mental  pain,  and  conceiving  at  the  same  time  the  extreme 
of  mental  peace.  Any  of  you,  who  have  ever  known  any  of  the  higher 
states  of  satisfied  innocent  affection,  know  that  the  special  condition  of  it 
is  Its  rest;  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  joy  of  it  as  the  peace  which 
distinguishes  true  love  from  false;   and  that  this  law   extends  even  down 

>  [See  Ruddn's  remarks  on  the  two  Psalms  in  his  notes  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
version  {Eoek  EontyoooA,  in  a  latar  volume  of  this  edition).] 

*  [See  above,  §  169,  p.  IM.] 

■  ^  SUmet  qf  Veniee,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  425).] 

*  [MaUbew  iiL  16.] 

*  [Luke  it.  14 :  compare  ViU  d'Amo,  §  253  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  148),  where  RoikiD 
quotes  the  Greek  and  again  notes  the  mistranslalion  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
The  Revised  Version  has,  "  And  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  He  is  well 
pleased."] 
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to  Mich  «n  appBieatly  phTsiod  conditiou  u  the  being  able  to  dnw  an 
entitelj  fbll  deep  breath  or  sigh  in  quietness  of  heart.  Well,  the  ntmoat 
eontni7  oS  this — the  atmost  disquietude  and  trouble  of  heart — is  In  the 
senae  of  being  bated;  above  all,  of  being  hated  and  despiaed  hy  those 
who  ought  to  have  ktved  you,  and  of  there  being  none  to  stand  with 
jou  against  them ;  the  entire  loneliness,  and  the  being  111  rewarded  after 
effort  to  do  kindness,  is  the  grief  alike  of  Prometheus  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  Master  of  Christians. 

177.  Now  how  verj  few  men  hare  ever,  I  say  again — thanks  to  Heaven 
— felt  any  grief  of  this  kind,  or  approaching  it.  How  many  know  what 
it  is  to  have  so  much  as  one  real  6erce  enemy;  how  many  of  us  know 
bey<md  that  what  it  is  to  have  their  friends  beccnne  their  enemies — to  feel 
that,  to  left,  we  stand  also  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  mnltitada  of  men  who 
are  bent  on  doing  evil  for  evil's  sake  i  Which  of  us  know,  which  of  os 
can  conceive,  this  kind  of  suffering?  Yet  until  we  know  it,  the  words 
of  that  55th  Psalm  are  entirely  valnelesa  to  us  personally.  The  15th  Psalm 
— "who  shall  abide  In  thy  tabernacle " — In  every  syllable  of  it,  is  a 
definite  and  living  guide  at  every  instant  of  our  day ;  but  this  from  the 
55th — now  what  business  have  we  with  words  like  these  ?  ^  Now  observe : 
aa  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  us  can  nndeistand  the  first  part  of  that  song, 
not  one  in  twenty  thousand  wonld  agree  with  the  second  part.  The 
wilderness  is  the  very  last  place  which  a  modem  Englishman  or  English- 
woman would  like  to  fly  away  to,  to  remain  in. 

17S.  That  being  the  actual  sUte  of  our  hearts  about  this  composition, 
we  nevertheless  think  it  will  be  pleasant  to  ourselves,  and  pleasing  to 
God,  if  we  sing  it  vociferously  as  magpies.  But  especially  we  will  tickle 
our  own  ears  with  it,  if  posdUe.  So,  as  the  honest  English  is  too  dull 
flor  us,  we  change  it  into  a  piece  of  rhymed  cackle  to  this  effect : — 

"The  enemy  ■hontetli,  the  Godless  come  &at; 
Iniquity,  hatred,  upon  me  they  cast 
Th«  wicked  oppress  me,  oh,  where  shall  I  fly? 
Perples»d  and  bewildered — oh,  God,  hear  tny  cry." 

These  Improved  words  we  fit  with  the  beat  sentimental  music  we  can, 
and  really  succeed  very  often  in  moving  ourselves  to  magrrie  tears — tbe 
sort  of  tears  that  the  worms  lick  up  In  the  outer  circle  of  the  loferao.' 
Having  indulged  ourselves  in  this  dulcet  [strain]  till  we  have  had  enough, 
we  think  that  on  the  top  of  the  black  we  will  put  a  little  white,  and  do  the 
painting  of  the  Pierldes  as  well  as  the  singing.  So  as  we  take  our  ice 
pudding  after  our  hot  meat,  we  will  have  a  little  merry  music  after  the 
■ad,  ai3  here's  a  verse  that  will  just  do  for  it — how  lucky;  so  we  turn 
on  the  trebles,  and  away  we  go : — 

"Oh,  fi>T  the  wings,  for  the  wings."* 

>  [Here  Ruskin  must  have  read  the  Psalm.  It  is  iuterestiiig  to  recaU  that  the 
5fith  Paslm  was  tha  lait  word  that  Damlsy  read  before  his  death  (see  R.  E. 
Prothero's  Tbe  Paalna  in  Human  Lift,  p.  164;.  See  also  Browning'i  Bmg  artd  the 
Book,  ii.  B91-1000.} 

*  \Wemo,  ¥&.  68,  68.} 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  well-known  anthem,  see  Vol  XXIL  y,  4&7t] 
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Now  observe.  There  ve  auay  tboionghly  sood  people  who  gtt  no 
hum  from  theie  hvpocrisiea.  They  put  true  feeUng  to  the  miuk,  though 
not  the  lemtt  the  feeling  of  the  woidi  in  qucBtion,  and  they  get  no  hann. 
Bat  for  the  shallow  people — who  hare  no  feeling  of  any  kind  to  give,  but 
get  whitened  and  blackened,  feathered  and  taired,  into  crow  or  magpie 
mockery  of  Mnsatloa — the  mischief  is  endless;  and  the  general  right  practice 
for  sensible  people  is  to  sing  or  have  sung  for  them  nothing  but  what 
they  thorougldy  understand,  and  for  the  time  can  either  sympathetically 
or  in  their  own  persons  feel  with  precision  and  latter  with  veracity. 

179-  But  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  go  back  to  the  more  solemn  myth — 
that  of  the  raven,  as  the  bird  of  death ;  especially  death  caused  by  anger, 
by  power  of  Phlegyas. 

I  must  again  and  again  repeat  to  you  that  the  power  of  art  is  in  repre- 
senting  the  lifo  of  things.'  Let  me  assume  to-day  that  I  am  speaking  ttr 
yon  as  I  would  to  students  who  meant  to  be  painters ;  for  observe  what 
disadvantage  I  am  under,  generally,  by  having  to  lecture  on  art  to  you 
who  are  not  going  to  itudy  art,  but  only  to  "effleurer"  art;  to  take  short 
swallow-flights,  not  of  eaag,*  but  of  painting;  and  who  only  dip  their 
wings  In  water-colours,  and  so  fly  away.  Suppose  you  are  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  then  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  with  all  the  earnestness 
which  I  ought  to  feel  in  speaking  of  principles  that  must  either  make  or 
mar  ydur  fortune,  that  you  need  not  particularly  study  the  healthy  or 
sane  state  of  the  bones  of  men,  because  nature  does  not  often  allow  their 
bones  to  be  put  out  of  their  places;  but  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
need  for  your  studying  and  knowing  the  sane  state  of  the  smuff  of  men, 
because  nature  doa  very  often  allow  their  thoughts  to  be  put  out  of  their 
places.  And  do  you  suppose  it  is  not  a  more  deadly  artistic  error  to  draw 
dislocated  soula  than  dislocated  skeletons? 

180.  Yon  don't  believe,  will  yon  answer,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
soul  to  be  drawn,  or  a  spiritual  state,  either  of  location  or  dislocation,  de- 
terminable by  science.  If  that  be  indeed  the  condition  of  your  moral 
philosophy,  d  fortiori,  much  mure  need  is  there  for  us,  as  artists,  to  ascertain 
what  is  needful  for  you  of  the  science,  since  the  moral  philosophers  do 
not.  And  now  to  take  this  one  passion  of  anger.  The  proper  use  of  the 
passion  of  anger  is  to  strengthen  us  for  the  execution  of  justice  when  that 
Is  needful.*  But  the  execution  of  justice  on  criminals  is  not  a  proper 
subject  for  art  Neither  the  executioner,  nor  the  culprit,  nor  the  guillotine, 
are  fit  subjects  for  you,  nor,  if  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  guil^  persons 
have  to  be  killed,  is  the  massacre  a  fit  subject  for  you. 

But  if  the  massacre  of  the  guilty  be  not  a  fit  subject  for  you,  d 
Jortiori,  not  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.*  If  anger  in  its  right  place — 
entirely  just  and  sane  anger — must  not  be  painted,  how  much  less  anger 
in  its  wrong  place — dulocaUd  anger,  insane  anger.  As,  for  instance :  "Then 
Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  exceeding 

I  [Compare  above,  p.  6»,  and  £^'*  Nttt,  g  ISO  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  223).] 
'  [Teunyson,  In  Ifemoriam,  xlvii. : — 

"  Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  stim  awa;. "] 
'  [On  the  sabject  of  rightsons  anger,  tee  Vol.  XIX.  p.  400,  and  Vol.  XX  p.  B8.1 
•  {Compare  Vol.  XXl^  p  61.] 
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wroth."  I    Ncnr  hoM  Vtmi  pnisiiig  one  of  the  chief  painten  of  Florence 
tat  hia  lepreaentfttion  of  the  raaalts  of  thla  anger  ;< — 

"Of  all  the  ctorieB  we  have  by  Domenico  GhirUndajo,  thii  which  repreMDta 
tbe  emel  wtchedneM  practised  bj  Herod  against  the  Innacenta  ia  certainly  the 
bMt,  ainee  it  f>  executod  with  ereat  judgment,  ability,  and  arL  Hie  impiona  de> 
tartpinatioii  «f  thow  who  kill  thoae  poor  children  at  the  command  of  Herod,  {« 
nnderad  uKat  clearly  vwiUe  nntmg  the  babe*  in  one  atill  hanfin^  to  the  braaat 
of  ita  mother,  white  it  ia  dfing  of  wounda  recdiwl  ia  Uie  throat;  ao  that  it  aiieka, 
not  to  say  dnnka,  blood  no  leia  than  milk." 

I  rather  doubt,  myself,  eyen  the  anatomical  correctness  of  this  representa- 
tion; but  "this  is  a  very  rtriking  thought,"  says  Vasari,  and  he  goes  on; — 

"There  ii,  moreorer,  a  soldier  who  has  forced  a  child  from  the  aiother, and  aa 
be  ia  hiuryiog  away  with  it,  be  is  killinf  the  innocent  by  cruahing  ita  breast;  the 
mother  of  the  babe  is  seen  hanging  to  his  hair,  which  she  has  seized  with  fury,  and 
forces  him  to  bend  back  till  hia  person  forms  an  arch.  In  this  group  three  different 
effects  are  finely  displayed — one,  the  death  of  the  child,  who  is  seen  to  expire ; 
another,  the  croelty  of  the  soldier,  who  feeling  himself  dragged  as  described,  la 
obvioiuly  avenging  himself  on  the  io&nt;  and  the  third  is  tbe  determination 
maniEsatad  by  ue  mother,  who,  seeing  the  death  of  her  child,  resohee  iu  her  rage 
and  daapair  that  the  mnrderar  shall  sot  depart  without  saSering.  All  this  is  m 
&ct  more  after  the  maoxier  of  a  deeply-thinking  philosopher  than  of  a  painter. 
There  are,  beside,  manv  other  pawioos  and  emotions  rendered  manifest  in  these 
stories,  insomuch  that  he  who  examines  them  will  inbllibly  perceive  this  master 
to  have  been  among  the  truly  excellent  ones  of  his  time." 

181.  Now  this  passage  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  which  I  could  read  to 
you,  proving  the  delight  of  tbe  vulgar  ItaHans  who  guided  the  arts  of  the 
fifteentii  centnry.  In  tbe  very  passions  which  tbe  Greeks  utterly  abhorred. 
No  Greek  painter  or  sculptor  of  the  fine  times  ever  represents  Xucrro 
fbry.'  Ctmtest,  yes;  but  anger,  never.  And  b^re  going  &rther  I  most 
ask  yon  to  notice  In  Dante  the  exquisite  opposition  to  tbe  power  of 
PhlegyM  which  be  has  given  in  tbe  presence  of  the  subduing  angeL* 
nilegyas  is  the  ferryman  of  Styx — of  the  black  raoat  of  bati«d  or  of 
melancholy — the  black  water  which  ia  to  other  water  what  tbe  raven  and 
crow  are  to  other  blrda;  and  over  it  there  ia  a  fog  which  is  to  other  air 
what  the  air  of  England  is  now  to  the  air  of  clean  conntrlca.  This  moat 
■urroaDda  the  fortress  watched  by  the  Furies ;  its  doors  are  closed  by  tbe 
Fiends;  and  always  observe,  insanely,  uselessly,  they  shut  tbe  doors  they 
cannot  keep  shut.  The  angel  eomes  to  open  them  for  Dante's  entrance, 
and  then  Dante  expressly  says  to  you : — 

"Oh  voi  ch'avete  I'intelletti  sani 

S*h,  you  who  have  vour  senses  sane), 
irate  la  dottrina  cne  s'aseonde 
Sotto  il  velame  degli  versi  strani."' 

1  [Matthew  ii.  16.] 

■  [Sea  vol  ii.  p.  211  (BohnX  The  fresco  described  is  one  of  those  in  the  choir 
of  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.] 


■  [Compare  Antra  Peniflun,  i  1«  (Vol.   XX.  p.  330).] 

*  fSae  Iti/^mo,  canto  viii.  (Phl^ryas),  and  canto  iz.  (the  i 

*  [J>lftmo,  ix.  61-63 :  "Mark  well  the  lore  concealed  und« 


*  [J>lftmo,  ix.  61-63 :  "  Mark  well  the  lore  concealed  under  close  teztDre  of  the 
mystic  strain"  (Gary).] 
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Before  the  angel  there  is  the  miumI  of  ■  tempeat,  and  •■  of  the  wind 
breaking  branches  of  trees — divine  and  irresbtible  anger,  oppoaed  to  Insane 
and  impotent  anger — but  his  action  is  cabn.  The  deitiojed  souls — note 
the  epithet  "  anime  distrutte  " ;  souls  broken  down,  not  condemned  souls, 
not  wicked  ones,  but  destroyed  by  their  own  fury — are  driven  before  him 
like  frogs ;  he  moTU  the  fog  fh»u  his  fiice  with  his  hand,^  he  strikes  open 
the  dosed  gates  of  hell  with  hia  rod,  and  returns,  thinking  apparently, 
Dante  says,  of  other  things  of  higher  care. 

ISS.  Do  you  think  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  doctrine  hidden 
under  these  strange  verses  was  more  needed ;  when  civilised  Europe 
hopes  to  found  its  strength  upon  the  "antica  schiuma"  of  Styx' — uie 
waters  of  Hatred,  invtead  of  waters  of  Comfort;'  and  when  the  physical 
expressions  of  darkness  and  rage  are  actually  the  chief  aims  of  her 
most  accomplisbed  art?  Is  not  the  whole  art  of  Gostave  Dori  one  slimy 
efflux  of  the  waters  of  Styx  i  *  In  Florence  they  had  indeed  this  evil  art, 
but  they  had  beside  it  the  good.  You  have,  by  Dor^  and  G^rome,  the 
execution,  the  massacre,  the  plague,  the  raven's  feast  in  the  battlefield. 
But  who  paints  for  you  the  mythologies  of  justice,  who  the  dynasties 
of  virtue  i — who  the  principalltiei  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  ? ' — 
who  what  you  can  triumph  in  if  mortal,  or  be  purified  by  if  more  than 
mortal? 

IBS.  I  was  yesterday  and  the  day  before  looking  over  our  Art  Exhibition 
of  this  year.  May  I  ask  any  of  you,  who  have  also  been  there,  what 
national  joy,  fiune,  or  faith  you  find  expressed  <»i  its  walls?  There  is 
much  to  be  sorrowful  for  in  mere  technical  matter,  but  I  will  only  press 
on  you  these  three  close  and  simple  quettims: — 

(t.)  Observe,  there  is  no  painting  of  any  great  national  festival.  The 
Derby  Day  won't  paint  twice,  somdiow,* 

(S.)  There  is  no  painting  of  any  great  national  deed.  You  have  done 
nothing  this  year  that  you  are  proud  of,  but  you  have  ate  much  humble- 
pie,  and  paid  a  large  fine.'  You  can't  paint  yourselves  paying  that  over 
the  counter, 

(3.)  There  is  no  painting  of  any  great  national  &ith.  You  can't  paint 
woodpeckers  in  any  dignified  poaition  in  cloud-cuckoo-town.*  So  there  you 
are.  What  have  you  got  to  paint?  You  are  a  great  naval  power,  forsooth, 
so  you  must  have  something  of  the  sea;  yon  tutve,  therefore,  a  shipwreck 
on  the  Goodwins,  some  well-painted  sea  beaches  and  liays,  and  all  that 
was  left  of  the  homeward-bound — a  mast  floating,  with  a  dead  girl  and  a 

>  [Compare  Vol.  V.  p.  311,  where  Ruskin  cite*  the  same  passage  [It^fimo,  ix. 
82,  83}.] 

*  [IH^mo,  ix.  74.] 

*  [PbbIdis  xxiiL  2  (Prayer-book  version).] 

*  [Compan  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  344,  401  ;  VoL  XVIII.  pp.  33,  116,  168,  212;  and 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  274.  And  for  G^me,  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  497 ;  Vol  XIX  p.  118 ;  and 
Vol.  XX.  p.  195.] 

*  [Ephesians  iii.  10,  vi.  12j 

*  [For  Rmilein'i  notice  of  Frith'*  picture,  see  Vol  IIV.  p.  161.) 

'  [For  another  referenca  to  the  Alabama  award,  see  VoL  XXJI.  p.  140.] 

*  [Aristophanes,  Birdt,  819,  etc.  For  another  reference  to  Nephelo-coccygia, 
see  Vol.  X^U.  p.  23.] 
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half-dead  dog  on  it,  and  the  ■ea-nveiui,  Kopwtut  dt-iktai,^  bo*eilng  over 
them — Raven  i-botinie.* 

184.  Witfa  our  ExUUttoQ  of  today,  gentlemen— iU  maudlin  seotiment, 
canion  tntgedy,  inaolcoit  poitradtnre,  abaent  religion,  and  piuiled,  joyleaa, 
or  meanly  cuAxa  ^lectatora— let  me,  in  doaing,  compare  an  Ezhibition  of 
five  hiu^red  and  more  yeaia  ago.  I  want  yoa  to  note  it  particaLurlf, 
bccftuse  tboee  curious  magplei  of  modem  art  literature,  called  by  quaint 
coincidence  Means.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaaelle,  have  discovered,  I  believe  with 
pwfect  truth,  that  ttie  Borgo  Allegri  of  Florence  was  not  named  ftom  the 
pet^e's  joy  iii  Qnaaboe's  picture,  but  had  the  name  before.'  Menra.  Crowe 
and  CavakaaeUe  would  make  you  think  the  people  had  oo  jorjr.  The  &ct 
WM  tbe  street  was  indeed  so  named  bef<we,  but  the  people's  happineas 
was  so  great  that  tradition  attached  the  name  to  it  afterwards.  To-day, 
however,  I  give  yoa  an  entirely  authentic  and  indiqintable  aocount  of  a 
dmilar  festival  in  Siena,  which  I  owe  to  the  seiuptilous  and  loving  reeeareh 
of  a  very  dear  American  friend,  Charlea  Eliot  Norton,  irom  whom  I  have 
myself  learnt  more  of  Italian  Art  than  from  any  other  nuui  living. 

(1.)  In  1808  Dnccio  di  Boninsegna  entered  into  agreement  with  the 
head  of  the  woika  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  high  altar.  It  was  to  be  tbe 
best  he  could  do,  as  the  Lord  should  give  him  grace  to  do  it— "quam 
melius  poterit  et  sdverit  et  Domtnus  sfbi  laigietur."  While  engaged  upon 
it  he  was  to  undertake  no  other  woric ;  hii  salary  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  aoldi  a  day  for  every  day  employed  upon  It— "pro  qmoiihti,  quo 
Jietut  Dwccm*  Utboraini  tm*  moMbttt  m  dieia  tabuLt ;  "  all  needed  materials 
were  to  be  supplied  to  him  free  of  cost,  "so  that  the  said  Dnccio  shall 
be  bound  to  put  nothing  into  it  but  his  own  self  and  his  labour" — "ita 
qmd  duHus  Dicciiu  tuUl  m   ta  mMoen   lentatur,  i  '  ' 


(2.)  Tbe  main  subject  was  the  Vh^n,  on  the  back  of  whose  throne 
lean  four  angeU,  while  two  on  each  side  support  its  anns.  Angels  and 
saints  are  ranged  to  the  right  and  left,  and  kneeling  before  the  throne 
are  the  four  li^tahops,  the  protectors  of  Siena.  On  the  cushioned  stool,  on 
which  tbe  feet  of  the  Virgin  rest,  tbe  artist  Inscribed  the  following  pious 
and  proud  petition :  "  Mater  Stmcta  .  Dei  .  ^  .  Comm  .  Semt .  Reqmet .  Sis  . 
Dtcio  .    y^Ua  .  Te  Qma  .  Pimxit  .  Ita." 

(3.)  It  was  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  1310,  that  this,  "the  most  beautiful 
picture  that  ever  was  seen  or  made,  and  that  coat  more  than  3000  golden 
florins^"  as  tbe  chronicler  John  del  Grasso  reports,  was  carried  hma  the 
woriuhop  of  the  artist  to  the  cathedral  The  day  was  a  festival  for  the 
Sieuese.  Another  chronicler,  whose  name  is  not  known,  but  whose  work 
is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena,  gives  an 
account   of  the  celebntion.     He   says:   "At  this   time  the  altar-piece   for 

*  Arehh.  M  DiMmo,  Perg.  603,  printed  by  Milanad,  Doenmenti  L  166. 

'See  above,  g  160,  p.  lUA 

Yhe  reference  is  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1873,  in  whieh  No.  986  was 
Iriton  Riviere's  "All  that  was  left  of  the  homeward -boond."     Among  the 
oca  was  a  iIiipwiMk  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  No.  90.] 
[See  on  this  subject  Vol  XXIII.  p.  330.] 


*  [Tht 
Mr.   Brit 
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the  high  alUr  wu  finiihed,  and  the  pieture  that  now  hangi  over  the 
altar  of  St  Booi&ce  wai  taken  down,  which  was  sailed  the  'HadoiiBa 
with  the  large  eyes,'  or  'Our  Lad;  of  Grace.'  Now  thia  Oar  Ladj  was 
she  who  had  hearkened  to  the  people  of  Siena  wken  the  Flraentinea 
were  routed  at  Hont'  Aperti,'  and  her  place  wm  chained  beeanae  the 
new  one  waa  made,  which  ia  &r  mora  beautifiil  and  dcFout  and  la^per, 
and    is    painted    on    the    back   with    the    stories  of   tha    (^    and    New 


(4.)  "And  on  the  da;  that  it  was  carried  to  the  Duomo  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  Bishop  conducted  a  great  and  devout  oompan;  of 
priests  and  friars  in  s<Jemii  procession,  accompanied  b;  the  nine  siguioia, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  commune,  and  all  the  people;  and  one  after 
another  the  worthiest,  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  todc  places 
near  the  picture,  and  behind  came  the  women  and  ^ildren,  with  great 
devotion.  And  they  accompanied  the  said  pietuie  ajt  to  the  Duomo, 
making  the  piocessbn  around  the  Campo,  as  is  the  enstun,  i^l  the  beUs 
ringing  joyousl;,  out  of  reverence  for  so  noble  a  picture  aa  this. 

(3.)  "  And  all  that  day  they  stood  in  prayer,  with  peat  almsgiving  for 
poor  persons,  praying  God  and  His  Mother,  who  is  our  Advocate,  to  defend 
us  by  their  infinite  mercy  &om  every  adveiaity  and  all  evil,  and  keep  ut 
from  the  hands  of  traitors  and  of  the  enemies  of  Siena." 

We  think  ourselves  wiser,  gentlemen ;  we  will  have  no  more  ahnwiving, 
and  no  more  ]»Byer.  May  at  least  the  God  whom  we  pray  to  no  kmger, 
keep  ns  from  the  hands  of  traitors  and  of  the  enemies  of  F-"g^^^  I 

■  [For  parUenlsrs  of  the  battle  (September  4,  1200),  tee  ToL  X5III.  p  79-} 
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I 
A   PLEA   FOR   THE   PIES 

[See  §  65,  p.  52] 


LiNNxuH  dividet  the  tribe  of  Sitters  Into  two  —  the  Plea  aoA  the 
Sparrows ;  he  calls  the  swimmers  genenlly  geese,  the  snatchers  generally 
hawks,  and  the  icratchers  generally  cocks.  So  you  may  easily  recollect 
his  six  divisions — namely.  Hawks  (Accipitres),  Pies  (Ploe),  Geese  (Anseres), 
Suiters  (Gaulla),  Cocks  (Gallinte),  and  Sparrows  (Passeres).  And  joa  will 
Snd  it  nseitil  to  recollect  these,  because  Linnvus  was  thinking,  and  you 
should  think,  not  merely  of  the  way  that  birds  use  their  feet,  but  of  the 
way  they  use  their  beaks — which  is  very  notable.  The  Hawks  essentially 
teu  with  their  beak ;  they  can,  indeed,  strike  or  bite  with  it  also,  but 
the  essentia]  use  of  it  is  as  a  hook  to  tear  meat  from  bones  with.  The 
Pies  essentially  strike  and  bite  and  search,  but  cannot  pull.  The  Geese, 
broad-billcd,  essentially  sup,  but  cannot  strike  and  bite.  The  Stilt  birds, 
long-billed,  essentially  suck  and  sip,  but  cannot  sup;  and  the  Cocks  and 
Sparrows  both  peck,  pacifically,  seeds,  and,  destructively,  worms  and  insects. 
You  have,  therefore.  If  yon  regard  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  beak 
alone,  a  veiy  sufficient  distinction  established  between  the  Pies  and 
Sparrows;  so  great  indeed  that  we  may  at  once  raise  the  Pies,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  same  distinction  in  heraldry  as  the  Falcon  herself — namely, 
that  "you  shall  say  this  hawke  (or  pie)  hath  a  large  beake,  or  a  short 
beake,  but  (under  penalty)  call  it  not  a  biU."^ 

And  if  besides  thinking  of  mechanical  function  we  further  take  into 
our  estimate  its  expressional  function,  of  the  voice,,  there  will  be  a  most 
notable  dlsUnction  at  once  established  between  the  birds  (otherwise  bow> 
ever  resemblant)  that  have  beaks  with  hoarse  throats,  or  bUls  with  smooth 
ones.  So  that,  though  Cuvier  did  away  with  Linnaus's  order  of  the 
Pies,*  it  will  certainly  be  convenient  for  us,  in  our  art  studies,  to  re- 
sume it ;  and  the  more  because  the  two  order*  which  we  thus  take  upon 
us  to  restore — represented,  one,  typically  by  the  Magpie,  and  the  other  by 
the  Nightingale — have  each  a  vast  cycle  of  mythological  story  belonging 
to  them,  founded   mainly  on   their  clearly  opponent  characters;   that   the 

>aoted  ttma  tlie  section  headed  "Tennea  to  commend  sundrie  properties  in 
ke"  in   The  Qentieiruau  Aeademi»;  or,   Tbn  Booke  ^  St.  Alban*:  see  below, 
p.  314  n.,  for  particulars ;  and  for  another  reference  to  the  boolc,  see  Fort  Cla\ ' 


>  [Quote, 
a  Hawke" 

L314  n.,  for  particulars ;  and  for  another  reference  to  the  book,  see  Fort  Clamgera, 
tter  66,  §  13.     The  words  "(or  pie)"  and   "(under  penalty)"  are  added  by 
Ruikiu.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  fiS.] 
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unifonn  and  unpleaaAtit  voicei ;  and  the  Sp«m)vi,  or  PMaem,  have  sober 
and  uniform  colours,  but  pleasantlj  varied,  pied,  or  modulated  voices — 
the  TouciAta'  being  in  the  one  tribe  addreued  to  the  eye,  and  in  the 
other  to  the  ear.  Nay,  that  Latin  word  "Picse"  is  cnrioosly  valuable,  aa 
collecting  in  a  certain  degree  the  expression  of  the  two  chuacteri  of  the 
varied  plumes  and  forceful  beak  in  this  ipecies.  It  ii  properly,  I  believe, 
derived  from  "  pingo,"  and  might,  in  that  respect,  be  conveniently  written 
Picts,  and  the  tribe,  in  English,  called  Picts.  But  the  word  "Picse"  in 
the  look  of  it  may  serve  to  remind  you  of  the  power  of  the  French  word 
Pic,  and  of  our  peak,  pick,  and  peck ;  and  let  it  thus  remind  yon  that  the 
true  Pies,  in  using  their  beaks  strongly,  make  thenuelvei  altt^ether  into 
living  Pick-axes,  and  swing  their  entire  bodies  to  the  blow,  using  their 
feet  for  a  pivot. 

>  [On  this  word,  see  VoL  XX.  p.  M9  n.] 
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II 

"WHY    A    SWALLOW    HAS    A 

SWALLOW-TAIL" 

[See  §  64,  p.  58] 

"Dkar  Mr.  Ruskin, — If  til  the  five  and  ten  miantei  that  I  htve  spent 
watching  the  Bwallow  and  other  birds,  to  try  and  get  %a  Muwer  from  them  to 
tbii  question,  were  ■ummed  up,  thej  woald  ainoimt  to  &  dmy  or  two  of  time. 

"One  reiult  of  such  obtervfttion  la,  that  I  do  not  thUik  ■  bird's  tul, 
forked  or  otherwise,  has  much  to  do  with  its  turn  to  right  or  left  In  the 
Mme  plane  of  motion. 

"A  fish  from  head  to  tail  is  all  propelling  power  and  rudder,  the  fins 
only  (erring  to  steady  it,  and  when  fnlly  expanded,  to  check  or  arrest 
forward  motion. 

"  The  nrift,  swallow,  tern,  and  most  of  the  forked-tailed  birds,  are  short 
in  body,  and  I  believe  they  no  more  require  to  use  the  tail  in  turning 
quickly  than  a  good  sculler  would  require  a  rudder  to  turn  a  short  boat 

"A  good  skater  could  not  easily  explain  how  he  turns:  it  is  more  or 
less  an  act  of  volitioa,  the  head  and  weight  of  the  body  being  thrown 
towards  the  direction  he  wishes  to  go, 

"What  I  have  been  able  to  see  so  far,  in  watching  the  swallows  and 
swifta,  is  that  during  a  straight  flight  or  dart  the  tall  is  kept  more  or  less 
closed;  that  as  the  speed  slackens  or  changes  into  wheeling  and  soaring 
they  are  constantly  opening  and  closing  the  tail  like  a  fan,  also  at  times 
de[»essing  it,  espeeuUly  at  the  moment  of  stopping.  There  is  another 
movement  of  the  tail  upon  its  longitudinal  axis,  the  plane  of  the  expanded 
tail  forming  an  angle  of  from  thirty  to  nearly  forty  degrees  with  the  plane 
of  flight;  in  this  movement  the  stiff  outside  feathers  of  the  expanded  tail 
would  have  an  elfect  iipaa  the  direction  of  flight,  particularly  as  to  rise  or 
&11  to  right  or  left.  The  young  swallow,  whose  power  of  turn  and  chaF- 
scter  of  flight  is  much  the  same  as  the  old  ones,  has  not  the  ferited  taU. 

"I  have  watched  the  old  swallows  when  building  use  the  tail  as  a 
support,  as  men  ose  a  glazier's  tool  outside  windows  (White  of  Selbome 
weU  describes  this);  but  here,  if  weight  were  no  object,  a  square  tall 
would  do  just  as  welL  Curiously  enough,  there  are  two  tropical  swallows 
(Cbatura  macroptera,  kmg-winged  swift,  and  Hirundo  Alblcollls),  with  a 
square  tail  ending  in  points  like  our  woodpeckers,  but  they  are  no  doubt 
stay-at-home  birds. 

"  The  common  sparrow  may  be  often  seen  in  towns  minus  his  tail 
feathers ;  such  birds  do  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  them,  to  have 
any  difficulty  in  steering.  The  tail  of  fast-flying  birds  seems  to  me  to  very 
much  resemble  the  counter  of  a  racing  yacht,  and,  speaking  as  a  boat-builder 
would,  I  should  say  that  it  gives  length  on  the  water-Iin^  and  a  clean 

xxT.  177  u 
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deUveiy.  A  ywht  would  be  laon  quickly  tum«d  about  her  own  centre 
by  the  DM  of  her  wings  or  Mils^  if  It  were  poisible  to  use  them  u  a  bird 
does,  than  by  the  ludder,  which  really  only  mores  the  stem,  and  In  turning 
a  vessel  upon  her  keel,  or  short  toimd,  one  has  to  make  great  use  of  the 
bead  saiL  Another  resemblance  between  the  &st-sailing  vessel  and  the 
swallow  is  the  careful  way  In  which  anything  like  lur&ce  friction  Is  guarded 
■fainst  Either  a  bird  or  fish  is  like  a  piece  of  wet  soap  in  the  way  it 
sups  through  the  fingers,  the  biunished  plumage  of  the  swallow  fiw  sur- 
passing the  polished  copper  of  the  racing  yacht,  or,  what  is  still  smoother, 
the  black-leaded  bottom  of  an  old  FreDch  smuggling  lugger. 

"  Mr.  Froude,  when  experimenting  for  the  Admir^ty  upon  the  resistance 
of  bodies  moving  in  a  fluid,  found  that  in  (me  wholly  immersed  like  a  fish, 
a  certain  rate  otspeed  being  once  attained,  the  power  required  to  maintain 
snch  speed  equalled  surface  ftictfam  ;,*  in  other  words,  that  if  that  were 
absent  it  equalled  0,  So  that  a  trout  in  its  dart  tfarou^  the  water 
required  just  so  much  less  power  to  maintain  its  speed  in  pn^tortion  to  the 
soap-like  quality  of  its  surface. 

"  When  a  wave  of  translation  Is  created  by  a  body  moving  upon  the 
top  of  the  water,  this  wave  is  added  to  surftce  friction,  and  indeed  becmnes 
the  chief  retarding  power.  Increasing  very  rapidly  with  increase  of  speed. 

"  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  seen  when  a  fish  from  distension  of  the 
sir-bladder,  or  swim,  is  forced  to  remain  upon  the  sur&ce;  its  motion  is 
then  a  skiw  and  latxtured  wriggle,  bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to 
its  speed  under  water  that  the  speed  of  our  fastest  steamers  does  to  that 
of  a  porpoise  through  the  water,  which  will  pass  a  steamer,  I  was  going 
to  say,  as  though  she  were  at  anchor,  but  certainly  with  little  effort  at 
nearly  doable  the  speed. 

"A  bird  has  in  addition  to  surface  friction  its  own  weight  to  carry, 
and  when  soarlDg,  the  tail,  which  at  such  times  is  expanded,  moat  be  of 
great  assistance. 

"  I  have  made  a  list  of  smne  birds  with  a  forked  tail  (which  I  enclose), 
and  in  almost  all  of  them  the  tail  is  rather  short,  supposing  the  outside 
feathers  removed.  Ltmg-tailed  birds  like  the  magpie  and  pheasant  have  a 
form  of  tall  the  very  reverse  of  the  swallow,  being  wedge-shaped,  and  the 
two  longest  feathers  in  the  middle;  the  flight  of  the  magpie  is  slow,  and 
of  short  duration,  and  such  birds  have  a  power  of  rising  like  a  rocket 
through  any  small  opening  in  a  close  wood,  the  long  tail  and  short  wings, 
placed  well  forward,  seeming  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the  pre- 
valence of  this  form  of  tail  among  tropical  birds  is  to  enable  them  to  rise 
easily  through  those  dense  woods. 

"But  to  return  to  the  question:  I  think  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
swallow  and  swift,  birds  intended  for  hard  work,  long  and  very  rapid 
flight,  and  requiring  a  tall  of  some  sort,  as  a  counter  or  run,  as  a  support 
in  their  building  work,  as  an  assistance  In  floating  or  soaring,  and  at  times  to 
arrest  forward  motion  or  alter  ^e  plane  of  &ght ;  that  the  swallow-tail  is  the 
form  that  gives  the  largest  amount  of  such  useful  tail  with  least  possible- 
fPs^gAi  of  feather  and  friction.    Which  answer,  even  if  it  be  the  right  one  and 

*  [Mr.  Fronde  gava  a  popiiUr  account  of  bis  experiments  for  the  Admimlty  in 
a  lecture  st  South  Keniin^n  :  "  The  Laws  of  Fluid  Resiitanee,  by  W.  Froude,  Esq., 
LLD.,  F.R.S."  (see  p.  110  for  the  point  here  notioed),  m  Sotmct  Lacturtt  <a  Ssutk 
SentingtM,  2  vols.,  1870.] 
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worth  aoTthlng,  is  glron,  I  flemr  jou  will  ujr,  with  »  Tcry  Urge  amount  of 
word  friction  and  wiuh  of  paper.  Gennia  i.  31  telli  one,  after  all,  aa  much. 
"  Tfaia  liat  of  aomc  birda  with  a  swallow-tail  I  made  in  hope  of  obtaining 
aome  information  fimm  acoounta  of  aomc  of  them,  aa  to  the  nae  of  biic£ 
taU;  but  bejond  the  rtatmaent  that  'it  ii  forked,'  or  'de^j  forked,'  I 
have  learnt  nothing: — 

9.  Tern,  kite,  and  foiked-talled  brambling,  a  Urd  of  paamge.    England, 

4.  Frigate  or  man-of-war  bird,  win^  of  great  length. 

5.  Swallow-tailed  goatancker  (Puluroa  maeroptenu),  tail  mnch  forked 

in  male. 

6.  Collard  PraUnoole,  Perdrix  de  Mer.    Europe. 

7.  Swallow-tailed  kingfisher  (GalboU  Paradisea)  or  Paradise  Jacamar. 

Surinam. 

8.  SwaUow-tailed  hawk  (Falco  fnrcatua),  copulates  and  fieeds  on  wing 

like   the    swift,   sidma    along  the  ground  for  grasahoppen,  etc 
Mtsslsdp^  U.&A. 

9.  Cat>water  (Rrnchops  nigra),  lower  part  of  beak  longer  th^  upper ; 

it  sklma  the  water  for  amall  fish,  shrimps,  etc.    U.S.A. 
to.  I^pic  bird  (Hiaeton  CEthereos),  between  the  tropica  tar  out  at  sea. 
11.  Bar-tailed  hnmmlng-bin]  (Trochetus  SpamumrusX  extreme  tjrpe  of 

forked  tail 
IS.  Japanese  wagtail. 

"In  DoKoUom  you  mention  the  wonderful  climbing  power  of  the'  young 
eela.i  I  bcliere  that  fish  and  the  sole  have  for  their  wei^t  a  greater 
amoont  of  mnacnlar  ftact  or  tone  than  any  other  fish;  a  sole  will  actually 
tear  up  the  bottom  or  lining  Iwards  of  a  boat  in  its  efforts  to  eaci^  under 
them. 

"  I  used  to  be  under  the  impression  that  only  what  fishermen  call  round 
fish  Dould  swim  &Bt,  but  I  am  sure  now,  having  seen  them  do  it,  that  most 
flat  fish  (the  thomback  perhapa  excepted)  can  make  the  same  rapid  dart 
that  a  trout  does;  which  is  one  reason  ^at  one  has  to  drag  a  trawl-net 
■o  faat  over  the  ground  or  such  fiah  will  escape  by  darting  away  on  either 
side,  capedally  in  the  daytime. 

"I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  time  that  you  were  not  able  to 
oome  and  idle  away  a  few  days  sailing  with  mc  thia  siunmer,  but  it  was 
just  as  well  perhaps  that  you  did  not,  for  I  nerer  remember  such  a  wild 
rix  numths  as  those  just  past.  I  hope  that  next  summer  yoo  will  be  better 
able  to  do  so,  and  that  the  summer  itself  will  be  less  cucnlated  to  shake 
one's  faith,  eren  in  rainbows,  than  the  last 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  little  gull  Jack,  in  whose  history 
yon  were  kind  enoo^  to  take  an  interest,  is  alire  and  well. 
"I  am,  dear  Mr.  Buskin, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Robert  C.  Lbsui.* 
"6,  UoiKA  Plaob,  SotrmuiPTON, 
"Dteen^tr  Ul,  1882." 

>  [See  DauoaSon,  ii.  oh.  i.  §  27.] 

)  [Sod  of  C.  R.  tealia,  R.  A. ;  brother  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A  Another  of  his 
lattan  "meant  for  lov^t  Meinie"  ii  printed  in  I%e  Stvnu-Ooud  ^  tht  JIHMtsfftM 
dmhoy,  §  74.    Other  tetters  from  htm  am  given  in  iMte^.] 
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Althovob  this  bird  hu  no  fringes  to  ita  fe«t,  jret  in  ita  ioBn,  colmiT,  and 
habiti  it  so  much  resembles  the  ptiakrope  that  I  tliink  it  tattf  pcoptAj 
doM  our  series  of  dabchicks.  It  la  for  the  most  part  also  a  northeni 
birdt  certainlj  breeding  as  &r  North  as  Norway,  or  eren  Hudson's  Bay, 
but  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  wandering  birds  in  the  wtaii,  tot  it 
is  found  in  Florida  and  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  south  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  It  lires  in  perfect  hannony  with  other  birds,  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  in  as  beautiful  a  condition  as  if  in  a  state  of  nature.  Strep- 
silas  i*  Greek  for  "torn"  Btone,'  and  Interpres  Latin  for  interpreter.  What 
Linnaus  meant  by  calling  the  bird  one,  the  reader  must  guess;*  tlie 
name  tumstone  being  given  to  it  irom  its  habit  of  taming  up  the  stones 
on  sea  sand  to  find  the  slugs  or  insects  underneath  them.  "  "rha  |«ogress 
of  a  small  group  of  tnmstones,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  "may  be  readily  traced  by 
the  stones,  shells,  and  clods  of  earth  which  they  hare  tamed  oTer  in  their 
course,  for  which  operation  its  peculiarly  constructed  Ull  is  adminbly 
adapted."  ■  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  peculiarity  of  ita  eanstmc- 
tion.  As  fiu  as  I  can  judge  from  his  drawing  it  seems  to  differ  from  the 
bills  of  other  dabchicki,  or  sandpipers,  in  being  somewhat  stronger  and 
alightly  retrouss^  forming  a  Teiy  sufficiently  convenient  pickaxe  wedge. 
It  se^ns  to  me  strange  that  other  Urds  with  sharp  itoses  and  wits  have 
not  discovered  also  that  there  is  good  eating  usually  under  atonea,  and 
taken  to  curious  displacement  of  them,  with  proportional  development  of 
retrouss^  beaks ;  but  so  it  is — the  tumstone  remains  singular  in  all  its  nature, 
ibrming  not  only  a  species  but  even  a  genus  by  itself,  say  the  classifieia, 
tbon^  what  for  I  can  neither  see  nor  &ncy.  It  being  no  wise  apparently 
different  from  dosena  of  other  birds  of  the  same  sixe,  except  in  its  bright 
ctdours,  orange  and  black  on  the  back,  with  white  bodice,  black  chemisette, 
and  orange,  almost  scarlet,  stockings.  With  his  usual  pretty  feeling  fat 
harmony  in  colour,  Mr.  Gould  has  given  them  iridescent  shells  to  upset. 
He  calls  this  costume  chaste  and  beautifuL  I  should  hare  called  it  myself 
somewhat  gaudy,  but  its  look  of  bright  cleanliness  may  be  meant,  its 
actions  and  economy  being,  he  farther  says,  as  curious  as  tfae  plumage  ia 

1  [This  name  was  first  given  to  the  bird  by  Willnghby  (OnUfbAyis,  1678, 
p.  231.] 

>  [''^Linnmis,  who  first  met  with  thi*  bird  on  the  Uland  of  GottUnd,  Jnly  1,  1741, 
was  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  wu  there  caUed  Tolk  {"iiUeTpnr).  But  that 
name  properly  belongs  to  the  Redshank,  from  the  cry  of  warniug  to  other  ■"t'"BH 
that  It  gives  on  the  approach  of  danger'  (Eneydoficniia  Brtianmea,  Wh  ed.,  voL  xxUi. 
p.  fl«e  «.).] 

>  IBM*  qf  Ortat  Britain,  vol.  iv,.  Mo.  00.] 
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pretty.  AudubOD,  bowcTer,  is  tbe  only  natuntliit  who  givM  «  complete 
aecoaot  of  itt  pecaliar  ttetlon.  "Whenever  the  bodj  wu  not  too  Ui^, 
the  bird  bent  Ita  legs  to  half  their  length,  pUced  ita  bill  beneath  It,  and, 
with  a  sudden  qui^  jeric  of  the  head,  pu*hed  It  off,  when  it  quickly 
picked  up  the  fi>od  that  waa  thus  exposed  to  view,  and  walked  deliberately 
to  the  next  shell  to  peribnn  the  same  operation.  In  several  instances, 
when  the  clusters  of  oyster-shells  or  clods  of  mod  were  too  heavy  to  be 
removed  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  would  not  only  use  the  bill  and  head, 
but  also  the  breast,  pushing  the  abject  with  all  their  strength,  and  remind- 
ing me  of  tbe  labour  I  have  undergone  hi  taming  over  a  large  turtle."* 
I  find  nothing,  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  this  bird,  of  its  either  swimming 
or  diving,  and  it  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  be  a  kind  of  shore 
plover,  called  in  &ct  by  the  country  people  of  South  England  the  varie- 
gated plover.  It  shall  be  the  last,  therefore,  of  our  series  of  dabchicks, 
and  as  I  have  Bewick's  wigioal  drawing  of  it,  I  give  his  outline*  to  be 


compared  with  that  of  the  wateiwHiael,  being  the  most  slender  of  the 
whole  group.  Familiar  as  they  ought  to  be  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
all  Uttle  human  dabchicks,  tameable  every  one  of  them,  and  lovable, 
&r  more  delicate  in  their  habita  of  diet  than  our  present  favourites — robin, 
tom-tit,  or  thnish — and  accomplished  in  all  manner  of  dealing  with  earth, 
water,  and  air  that  foot  can  tread  or  feather  float  on,  I  scarcely  know  In 
which  direction  of  bird-life  first  to  trace  their  manifold  relations,  but  believe 
it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  keep  for  a  time  to  the  shore,  and  go 
on  through  the  sandpipers  to  the  stilt-walkets  and  hermu. 

>  lOmithologieal  BttyropAy ;  or.  An  Aaewnt  ^  the  Habiu  nf  the  Birdt  qf  Iht  ffnitad 
Statu  ^  America,  by  Jobn  Jams*  Audubon,  Bdinbargh,  1838,  voL  iv.  p.  32).] 

*  [Ruskin  apparsntly  meant  to  give  an  outline  tiom  tlie  drawing,  hke  that  of 
the  water-oozel  (Fig.  13  a,  p.  91).  A  reproduction  of  Beirick's  woodcut  (vol.  i. 
p.  lid)  is  here  given  instead.] 
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FLAT-BILLS  AND  KNIFE-BILLS' 


1.  LooKiNo  back  to  the  figure  of  sAnitiet  given  for  the  gnwp  of  the  Dab- 
chicks,  g  121  [p.  lis],  the  leeder  will  ice  tibat  the  choice  ii  now  free  to  n* 
to  Mlow  out  the  ieleti<HMliipa  of  the  piet^  shwe-birda  in  auj  one  we 
chooae  of  five  directions.  We  maj  either  aacend  from  the  ousels  to  blaek- 
biids  and  laika,  ran  with  the  rails  till  we  find  ouraelres  among  the  pheasants, 
trip  with  the  Allegrets  till  they  are  transfixed  into  herons,  or  dip  with 
the  dipchicks  till  they  take  us  to  sea  with  the  guillemots  and  the  gulls. 

I  think  it  will  be  most  easy,  on  the  whole,  to  take  the  seaward  direction 
first ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  doing  so  because  I  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  learn  more  of  sea-birds  from  mends  on  the  coasts  than  of  land  birds 
from  the  extremely  limited  circle  of  my  acquaintance  among  squires  and 
keepers. 

But  befi>re  we  can  follow  the  dipchicks  beyond  the  surf,  or  venture 
for  an  instant  to  lose  sight  of  land,  we  must  pause  to  think  a  little  over 
a  quite  odd  and  unplaceable  group,  the  aquatic  grating  birds. 

At  page  85,  putting  the  ducks  and  divers  together,  as  explained  in 
section  9S,  I  have  ranged  all  water  birds  under  the  three  kinds  of  dabchlck, 
duck,  and  gnlL  This  arrangement  regards  their  entire  character  and  way 
of  living,  not  the  spedalitiea  of  their  legs,  or  beaks,  or  feet,  or  wines. 
But  there  Is  one  speciality  of  their  beaks  which  we  are  compelled  to  tue 
note  of,  namely,  that  all  the  water  birds  which  lire  eharacterisdcally  on 
soup,  have  spoon-beaks,  but  all  those  which  live  characteristically  on  flsb, 
have  knife-beaks. 

£.  Which  live  characteristically,  I  say,  on  soup;  that  is  to  say,  on  any- 
thing which  can  be  sopped  or  ,slobbered  up,  or  does  not  need  catching ; 
or  on  fish,  especially  living  fish,  who  must  be  dived  for,  or  caught  on  the 
rise,  and  after  being  caught,  must  be  not  only  held  fiist,  bat  thrown  up 
with  skill  so  as  to  be  caught  long-ways  for  swallowing,  with  other  feats 
of  bill-dexteri^,  requiring  also  in  many  cases  great  reach  and  flexibility 
of  throat,  and  in  extraordinary  ones,  elasticity  of  it,  and  in  one  case  the 
fitting  of  a  sadc  or  wallet  to  die  lower  mandible  of  the  bill  itself. 

S.  Now  the  best  first  divisitH)  of  all  water  birds  is  into  these  two  classes 
of  flatbills  and  knifb-bills  (one  cannot  say  upright  or  vertical  Ulls),  the 
latter  being  in  most  books  on  natural  history  adled  "compressed,"^  as  if 
they  had  been  squeezed  between  two  walls,  closing ;  evidently  an  absurd 

'  [Here  printed  from  a  proof.] 

*  [For  the  use  of  tltis  word,  see  above,  p.  87.] 
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epithet,  for  one  might  u  well  call  the  flat-bil)  uiiuhed  or  crtuhed,  u 
if  It  had  been  kttened  under  a  wtight.  Knlfe-bOl  Ii  but  «  makeehift 
won),  but  intelligible,  gigitlfying  that  Uie  bill  uts,  though  with  two  edges, 
verticaU;,  like  a  knife  on  ■  pUte,  or  an  axe  or  chopper  on  a  block,  the 
name  "Ull"  being  Mriginally  given  to  the  weapon  from  iti  resemblance 
to  the  bills  of  birds  of  prej,  whether  hawks  or  gulls.  The  pK^>er  word, 
luywever,  is  "beak"  for  the  &lcons,  "bill"  fix  the  gulls,  and  the  most 
perfect  type  of  the  knife-like  form  is  alreadj  recognised  in  the  name  of 
the    raiorJbill,    though   lancet^rill    would    be    better   description    in    that 


4.  But  further.  The  flat-bills  have  asually.  In  order  to  sift  the  meat 
fi«Mn  their  soup,  a  fringe  of  low  bosses  or  semtlons  at  their  edges,  not 
*' teeth,"  for  a  tooth  is  properly  an  inserted  thing,  and  meant  to  chew 
with;  bat  these  comb-like  fringes  are  not  meant  to  chew,  or  bruise,  or 
cut,  but  onlj  to  catch,  as  a  grating  does  in  a  stream,  separating  solid  from 
fluid,  so  that  the  bird  can  slobber  awaj  the  water  or  mud  out  of  its  billfiil, 
and  keep  all  that  is  good  for  meat  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kniflB- 
bills  are  sometimes  serrated  at  the  edges  much  more  sharplj  for  real 
porposes  of  indsioa,  or  seisure,  like  the  teeth  of  a  steel  tnp ;  but  this 
structure  is  a  quite  different  one,  and  infrequent  also,  so  that  the  Idee 
of  fiinged  and  non-fringed  bills  niaj  be  held  quite  clear  of  it,  and  was 
made  bjr  Linnnus  the  ground  of  his  terminology;  for  the  classes  which 
I  call  flat-bill  and  knlfe-blll,  he  calls  toothed  bill  and  non-toothed.i  I  wish 
my  own  readers  to  think  of  the  two  characters  together,  and  to  say  the 
Flat  bill,  fringe-edged,  and  Knife  bill,  even-edged. 

The  bb^  with  the  flat  bill,  fringe-edged,  will  then  include  the  Swans 
and  Ducks  ((>gnUB  and  Anas),  with  the  intermediate  group  of  Geese 
(Anser).  The  t^ds  with  the  knife  bill,  even-edged,  will  divide  prhnaiily 
into  Short-winged  and  Long-winged  (Brevipennes,  Longlpennes),  the  Short- 
winged  dividing  again  into  three  main  groups — Awks,  Guillemots,  Penguins 
— and  the  Lonxf-winged  also  into  three  main  groups  of  Petrels,  Mews,  and 
Phaetons.  And  thus  my  two  great  classes  of  flat-bill  and  knife-bill  are  briefly 
to  be  called  Ducks  and  Gulls  (Anatide  and  I^rida) ;  then  the  subdivisions 
will  be  as  follows:— 

(1)  Anatide  (Flat  bill,  fringe-edged). 
Cygnus.     Anser.     Anas. 

(S)  Laridse  (Knife  bill,  even-edged). 
Brevipennes,  Short-winged.  |  Longipennes,  Long-winged. 
Awk,  Guillemot,  Peng^.    |  Petrel,  Mew,  Phaeton.* 

*  [His  third  genus  "Anssres'  being  divided  into  (1)  Rostra  Dentieulato  (Anas 
and  others),  ukT  (2)  Rostra  Edantulo.  See  OaroH  a  Lbnti  Bgtttma  Naturae  rani 
/.  P.  QmOin,  1788,  vol  1.   p.  242.] 

>  [Hera  among  the  MSS.  follow  in  proof  various  lettan  to  Ruskin  from  Robert 
C.  Leslie  of  6  Moira  PUce,  Southampton :  1882,  Jan.  6,  on  tfas  under-vater  fli^t 
of  the  Gaillsmot;  1B83,  Aug.  10,  on  his  GaU<Jack)'i  head  turning  bUck  last 
April ;  1883,  Aug.  2S,  on  want  of  colour  in  sea-birds :  on  Petrals,  etc..  Porpoises, 
tame  Blacklieadsd  Gull,  the  Strag,  Bald  Coot,  Redsbank,  Curlew  and  WLimbrel, 
Avoset,  pace  of  Gull's  %lit;  and  1882,  Dec.  I,  "Why  ■  Swallow  has  a  Swallow- 
tail';  for  the  last  named,  see  sbove,  p.  177.] 
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THE   MYTH   OF   AUTOLYCUS   AND 
PHILAMMON 

[See  S  170,  p.  16S] 

Crvx  Is  to  be  remembered  u  the  aon  of  Lucifer,  and  hu  m  brother, 
DadalltNi.  Ceyx  U  pewefiiUy  minded,  I>Kd«lion  delights  in  wax.  They 
■re  both  turned  into  birds  —  Cej'x  into  the  Halcjrtm,  D«d«lion  Into  the 
Hkwk.  Both  biida,  therefore,  in  the  minda  of  the  uidentt,  «re  children 
of  the  Moning  Star ;  but  the  one  having  the  light  given  to  ita  eyet,  for 
rsplne,  and  the  other,  to  itt  plumes,  for  beantj. 

Dodalion  has  one  daughter,  Chione,  beloved  both  by  Hermes  and 
ApoUo,     To  Hermes,  she  bears  Autolycus ;  to  Apollo,  Philamroon. 

Now  TOO  will  find  the  legends  of  both  these  persona  become,  in  a  little 
while,  of^very  curious  importance;  recollect  them  at  present  by  ccnnefitiiig 
them  in  your  minds  with  what  I  told  you  of  the  Pies  and  Nightingales, 
that  the  one  is  notable  for  iroMtA^a  in  colour,  the  other  in  voice, 

Autolycus  and  Philammon  are  both  powers  of  Variegation;  one  in 
shadow,  the  other  In  sound.  Autolycus  had  the  gift  frcxu  his  father,  not 
only  "ut  &rBcias[mos  esset" — that  he  should  be  the  most  essential  thief 
of  thieves,  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  change  the  aspect  of  what  he 
stole,  even  from  black  to  white  (Hyginus,  Fable  204,  and  Ovid,  Jtfsfm.,  u. 
315),  of  which  change  we  shall  hear  more  when  we  come  to  the  history 
of  the  crow  and  magpie.  Philammon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  reputed 
inventor  of  choral,  or  part,  music,  and  gives  that  beautiful  method  of 
variegation  to  the  Delphic  hymns.  Dryden  betters  Ovid  by  marking  this 
specialty  in  his  translation,  which  you  may  as  well  remember  as  a  perfect 
expression  of  both  the  myths : — 

"To  Mercury  AuttdTCUs  shs  broufht. 
Who  tumod  to  thofts  and  tricki  his  subtle  thought ; 
FostSMsd  he  was  of  all  his  Other's  slight. 
At  trill  made  white  look  black,  and  buck  look  white. 
Philammon,  bom  to  Phoebus,  Ijka  his  sire. 
The  muses  loved,  and  finely  struck  the  l^re. 
And  made  his  voice  and  touch  in  harmony  conspire." 

Autolycus  and  Philammon,  then,  are  grandchildren  of  the  Hawk-king, 
Dsdalion.  But  why  does  be  become  a  hawk  ?  Again  and  again,  throughout 
mythology,  you  will  find  the  force  of  the  Impression  on  men's  minds 
of  the  danger  of  human  pride  taking  the  temper  of  Insolence  against 
the  Gods.  Chione,  too  proud  of  being  loved  by  the  sunshine  and  cloud, 
speaks  scomfoUy  of  the  beauty  of  Artemis,  who  kiUs  her  by  transfixing 
her  tongue  with  an  arrow.  DmlalioD,  furious  with  grie^  casts  himself 
from  the  cliff  of  Parnassus,  and  Apollo  changes  him  into  a  hawk. 
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PROSERPINA. 


STUDIES  OF  WAYSIDE  FLOWERS, 


WHILE  THI  AIR  WAS  WI  FtHtB 


AMONG    THE  ALPS,  AND  IN  THE  SCOTLAND  AND  ENGLAND 
WHICH  MY  FATHER  KNEW. 


JOHN   RUSKIN.   LL.D., 

HOMMiAST  tTUDBMT  Or  cutUT  CHUBCH,  AND  ELAt«  n{»UKn  «  ran  a 


"  Oh — Pros^ina  ! 
For  the  flowers  now,  which  fiightcd,  thou  let'tt  &11 
From  Dis's  waggon." 


GEORGE  ALLEN, 

SUNNYSIDE,   ORPINGTON,   KENT. 

1879. 
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{BibStgrapldeal  NoU.—t'rottrpina  wu  fint  btnttd  in  parti ;  and  in  Uio  cm* 
of  P«rt>  VIL-X.  (voloma  ii.)  it  W  not  Utbeito  boon  iMaed  in  an^  otiwr 
waj. 

IN  PARTS 
Tho  title-pago  of  oaeh  <tf  tho  parti  <tf  Tolumo  i.  wu  the  Mmo,  azoapt  fbr 
■Itaratio&a  in  tha  nnubar  of  tbo  part,  in  tho  data,  and  ia  tlia  pnbllihei'a 
Imprint.  It  waa  aa  iliown  on  tha  praoodlng  laaf.  At  the  foot  of  the  r»- 
vane  of  the  titlo-page  to  Tolame  i.  inppliad  with  Part  VI.  la  the  imprint 
"  Haaoll,  Watwn,  and  Vineri  Printera,  London  and  AyUibDrf ."  He  parte 
were  iitaadj  octavo,  in  paper  wtappon  (pale  ^raj  or  light  bnff  cwloured),  with 
tho  tltle-p^e  (aneloaad  in  a  donblo-mled  &wm)  reproduced  npra  the  front, 
with  the  addition  of  tho  roaa  aboTe  the  pnbliaher'i  imprint,  and  of  tho  worda 
"Priof  Tieo  SUObtg*  attd  Siapmea"  below  the  frame.  The  haadllnat  are  on 
the  left-band  pagaa  tlirottg'x>nt  "  Proaarpins "  ;  on  the  rl^t-hand  pagaa,  tho 
onmbar  and  title  of  the  chapter  ooeapj^ng  thMu. 

Pa«t  I.  Fint  gdtikn  (187fi).— Thia  contained  pp.  1-48,  thu :  Intro- 
dnction  (bare  pp.  197-206),  pp.  1-12;  Chaptar  I.,  pp.  13-28;  Chapter  II., 
pp.  2ft-44 ;  part  of  Chapter  III.  (down  to  the  aaeond  line  of  g  7),  pp.  45-48. 
With  thii  part  waa  iaaued  Plats  I.  (aa  frontiipieca,  not  nnmboied),  "  lino- 
Study  L,  and  PUte  II."  The  title-page  to  thii  part  haa  the  following 
imprint  on  tha  leverie :  "  Wataon  and  Hasall,  Printara,  London  and 
Aylaabary."     bned  in  April  187A  (1000  copiei). 

A  MMtKf  edition  of  Part  I.  waa  iaaood  in  IB7&  (1000  copiea),  a  tMrd  in 
1883  (1000) ;  and  a  Jiturlh  in  1884  (600  copiea).  Theae  Uter  iMuaa  are 
diatiogiiiBhed  (and  ao  with  later  editiona  of  other  partt)  hy  the  worda 
"Second  (or  Third)  Thouaand  (or  Edition)"  opon  both  title-page  and 
wrapper. 

No  alteration  wa*  made  to  the  text  in  anjr  editions  of  any  of  the  parte. 

Put  II.  FirH  EdUUm  (1B7S).— Thii  contained  pp.  49-96,  thut :  eon- 
tinnation  of  Chapter  III.,  pp.  4&-71 ;  Chapter  IV.,  pp.  72-06.  No  platea 
were  iaaued  with  thia  parL    Iwoed  in  Angort  1870  (1000  co^). 

A  tteond  edition  waa  iMoed  in  1879  (1000),  a  third  in  1888  (1600). 

Put  UL  FirH  EdUion  (1876).— This  contained  pp.  97-144,  thua: 
Chapter  v.,  pp.  97-117;  Chapter  VI.,  pp.  118-140;  part  of  Chapter  VUL 
(down  to  the  middle  of  §  4),  pp.  141-144;  and  Platet  HI  aod  IV.  iMned 
in  Hatch  1876  (1000  eopiaa). 

A  Mcend  edition  waa  iaiuad  in  1870  (1000),  a  thM  in  1889  (1300). 

Put  IV.  JTnt  edition  (1876).— Thia  contained  pp.  146-194,  thna : 
eostbiaation  of  Chapter  VIII.,  pp.  146-169 ;  Chapter  IX.,  pp.  170-188 ; 
Chapter  X.,  pp.  189-194.  With  it  were  iMuad  Platea  T,  and  VI.,  and 
Line^todiee  IL,  III.,  IV.,  and  V,    iMoed  in  Avgiut  1876  (1000  copiea). 

A  tteond  edition  waa  ianud  in  1880  (1000),  and  a  third  in  1889  (1360). 
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Past  V.  Ftnt  JANHm  (1878).— Thii  erataiMd  pp.  lS5-Sa,  thw: 
Chmpter  XI.,  pp.  195-2M ;  Ctwptw  XII.,  ^f.  227-MS.  With  ft  wun  ItnMd 
PlatM  Tn.  and  Till.    Ivitad  in  Juiout  187»  (IOOO  eopiat). 

A  Memwt  ediUon  wu  iMoad  in  1881  (1000),  a.  tUrri  In  1696  (1100). 

Past  VI.  ffnf  fUMim  (1879).— Tbii  ccmtunad  the  tltle-pag*  (u  givm 
k«>«,  p.  169)  snd  Contanti  (hera  p.  196}  to  Tolunw  L  ud  pp.  2i3-2S7, 
thu:  Ob^tw  XIII.,  pp.  243-2S1  ;  Ohaptu  XIT.,  pp.  S5S-263;  Indu  L 
("DMeriptiT«  NooMBektun"),  i^  280-282;  Ind«x  U.  ("To  tha  Flanti 
.  .  .  £ngli(hNamai")iPP-SS3-SSS;  IndaxIII.  ("  To  the  Planta  .  .  .  Graak 
Namai"Xpp.  286^287.  Tli*  printai'a  imprint  i*  repaatad  attha  foot  of  the 
last  paga.  No  platea  ware  iMnad  witb  tU*  part  Innad  in  April  1879 
(1000  copies). 

A  tmiond  edition  was  iMued  in  1882  (1000),  a  Mrd  in  1897  (l^BO 
eoploi ;  pintsd  b j  Meawa.  Ballantjna). 

Put  VII.  Firtt  Bditim  (1882).— This  begins  volume  ii.  Tho  title-page 
diffan  sUglrtl;  from  thoaa  of  preceding  parts,  the  antbor'*  deaeriptioii 
reading  "Honorary  Stodant  of  Christ  Church  and  Hmtorary  Fallow  of 
Corpns  I  Christi  College,  Oxford."  It  contains  Chapter  L,  ppt  1  (faaad* 
"Proserpina.  Vol.  II.")  to  48.  With  it  waia  issnad  PUtaa  IX.  and  X. 
Issued  in  April  1882  (1000  copies). 

Pajbt  THE.  Flnt  JSdiUm  (1882).— Htla-paga,  as  In  Fart  VU.  It  ood- 
tains  pp.  49-112,  thus :  Chapter  II.,  pp.  49-66 ;  Chapter  IIL,  pp.  67-81 ; 
Chapter  IV.,  pp.  92-112.  With  it  was  issned  PUte  XI.  Issued  in  Uaj 
1882  (1000  copies). 

Fast  IX  lirit  Editim  (1886).— On  the  titla-pege  the  author's  deaerip- 
tion  is  "Honorarj  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Carpus 
Christi  |  College,  and  Slade  Professar  of  Flue  Art,  Oxford."  Messrs.  Hasell, 
WatstMi,  and  Tiney's  imprint  appears  on  the  rererse  of  the  title-pagaa  of 
Parts  IX  and  X  Part  IX  contains  pp.  113-162,  thus:  Chapter  T., 
pp.  113-122  ;  Chapter  VI.,  pp.  123-187  ;  Chapter  TIL,  pp.  138-162.  At  the 
and  of  p.  162  is  a  list  of  errats,  thus : — 

"P.  116,  L   13,  for  'lore'  read  'beloved'  [this  was  itself  another 
misprint  for  'be  loved*]. 

"P.  116,  L  16,  put  a  semicolon,  instead  of  comma,  after  'It.* 
"P.  119,  1.  9  from   bottom,  dale  'as'  ['p.  118'  should   have   been 
'p.  1181. 

"P.  127,  L  6,  put  'calTs  murale'  in  inverted  commas. 
"  P.  129,  '  never  appearing  in  clusters  ';  I  meant  in  close  massss.    It 
forms  exquisite  little  rosy  crowds,  on  ground  that  it  likes," 
In  this  edition  the  errata  are  corrected   in   their  several  places.    With   it 
were  issned  Flatee  XH.  and  XIII.    Issned  in  May  1886  (1000  c<^es).  , 

Pakt  X.  Finl  Edition  (1886).— On  the  title-page  tho  author's  descrip- 
tion is  "  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  and  Honorary  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford."  It  contains  pp.  163-204,  thus  : 
Chapter  Till.,  pp.  163-181;  Chapter  IX.,  pp.  182-204.  With  it  were 
issued  Platea  XIV.  and  XV.    Issued  in  July  1886  (1000  co^es). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE  1( 

Saf«t»te  c^tM  ttf  tlia  plktM,  printad  an  Itrgar  pttpor,  wera  at  ana 
tima  baaad  at  tha  prica  of  Biipence  aaoh,  but  thia  aala  caaiad  in  1890. 

Hm  following  Uat  ahowa  how  tha  original  fitHm  and  "lina-Studiea" 
arc  sumbaiad  in  tha  praaaot  T<diuna : — 


Flkta  L. 

put«    IX.      Plato  vr.   . 

ptau  xxn. 

Jn*fltad 

I.'    : 

1. 

,    vn.  . 

.,    xxin. 

>UtB  U. 

,.         XI. 

.    vm. 

,      XXIV. 

lM,ta  III. 

„       ZII. 

.     IX.    . 

XXV. 

,.    rv. 

,.    im. 

.     X.      . 

.      XXVL 

..     V. 

„      XVL 

.     XL    . 

.   xxvn. 

.int^tud 

It.    '. 

,.  XVIIL 

.     XIL  . 

,  XXVIII. 

m.    . 

„      XIX. 

.     XIII. 

.      XXIX. 

IV.      . 

XI 

.     XIV. 

XXX. 

T.        . 

..     XXL 

.     XV.   . 

,       XXXL 

VOLUME  I.   IN  COLLECTED  FORM 
J%wt  SUtiM  (1879).— Then  ti,  Mkxiady  apaaking,  no  fint  editioB  of 
Tolmna  i.  in  coUectad  fonn,  for  Parti  I.-VI.  in  thair  raapactire  fint  aditioiia, 
tbonfrh   often  bound    up  in  Tolnmo-fonn,  war*   never   to  iaaiiad   bf  tbo 
puUiaher. 

Second  Editiim  (1882).— Tha  fint  coUaetad  Toloine,  iaaued  hj  Mr.  Allan, 
WH  pnbliahad  in  1BS2,  conaiating  of  •baeta  of  Parta  of  the  woond  editionL 
Tha  Tolatne  baara  no  atatemant  upon  ita  title-paga  to  denote  tbat  It  ia 
other  than  the  Gnt  edition  of  the  work ;  the  collation  ia  the  aame,  and 
there  are  no  nlterationa  in  the  teit.  Bat  it  ia  readilf  diatingniahabla,  fter 
(1)  the  date  on  the  title-page  U  "1882"  iaataad  of  "1879,"  and  (2)  tba 
imprint  (at  the  foot  of  tha  revera^)  la  "Chiawick  Pnaa: — C.  Whittinghan 
and  Ca,  Took'a  Court,  Chancery  I^me." 

laaued  in  1882  in  mottled-grey  paper  boarda,  with  a  white  paper  label 
wi  ibo  back  which  reada  "Ruakin.  |  Praaarpiaik  |  Vol.  I."    Friee  ISa. 

Third  ANtfoit.— Thia,  again,  wta  made  np  of  aheeta  of  the  Parti;  of 
the  third  edition  of  Part  I.  ;  tha  aecoud  of  Part*  H.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and 
YL    In  March  1893  the  price  of  the  volume  waa  reduced  to  10a. 

Volume  ii  (Parti  VIL-X.)  liaa  nerer  been  laaued  in  collected  form. 


There  have  been  tmrntthoiited  Aateriean  tdUtont,  in  which  all  the  ton 
parte  are  collected  into  a  lingle  volume. 


Forte  Zei^fonM.- The  following  ia  a  lift  of  all  the  Tariationa  in  the 
text,  other  than  thoae  already  apecified,  bnt  minor  mattera  of  ipeUing  and 
pege-r«ftrence,  etc,  are  not  incladed. 

In  the  Introduction:  g  2,  line*  2,  3,  and  16,  ed.  1  haa  "eight"  for 
"nine"  (Ruakin  noted  tha  correction  in  hia  copy,  adding  "bat  Miller'a  two 
Tarietiea  imply  the  ninth");  §6,  line  8,  ed.  1  reada  correctly  "neeeenty 
of  anch  kind";  miaprinted,  later,  "neooMity  for  inch  a  kind." 

In  volume  i. :  Clu  3,  ii.  §  Hue  26,  "la"  ia  here  corrected  to  "are"  in 
aacordance  with  Raakin'a  copy. 

Ch.  ril.  §  4,  line  16,  "free"  ia  Italiclaed  by  hinL     §  S,  latt  Unea,  aee 
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p.  £M  n.  Ths  note  on  BeoWili  harmldrj  k  now  trsufarred  to  tite  and  of 
cli.  Tii.  from  tlie  end  of  oh.  viii. 

Ch.  Tiii.  Tho  oectioiia  aft«r  g  12  h«ra  hithorto  not  boon  numbered; 
§  23,  lact  line  but  one,  "  tribe "  u  here  *  coireetioo  for  "  order " ;  §  20, 
last  word,  we  p.  31S  n. 

Ch.  ix.  §  7,  line  8,  "then"  In  ed.  1 ;  miiprinted,  later,  "that" 

Ch.  zL  §  22,  footnoto,  the  quotation  from  Danto  uid  the  reference  to  It 
("41,  42"  for  "36"]  haTO  been  here  corroctad. 

Ch.  ziL  §  1,  line  6,  for  the  alteratioD  of  "perrenohe"  to  "perrenke" 
<M  abo  in  U.  ch.  i.  §  8),  aoe  p.  382  n. 

Accent!  have  now  been  inaerted  in  the  taUe  in  f.  eh.  t.  §  10,  and 
corrections  in  the  Greek,  Hid,,  %  12,  M  alao  io  oh.  viii  §  12.  In  oh.  x. 
§  3  n.,  "I^Wrrer"  has  been  oomcted  to  "Fvimr." 

In  Tolome  ii. :  Ch.  L  §  31,  for  altentlons  here,  see  p.  406  n. ;  g  33, 
line  6,  "  Sibthorpe  "  ii  corrected  to  "  Sibthorp "  (so  also  in  eh.  iiL  §  13  ti.) ; 
§  35,  line  2,  "OotthelTs,  Preneli"  U  corrected  to  "Gottheirs  Freneli." 

Ch.  ii,  §  11,  line  3,  " utricularia* "  ia  here  a  eorrection  for  "nvulariaa." 

Ch.  iii  §  13,  footnote,  "  Ecoaomiet"  altered  to  " Eeoiiomif' ;  %  14  (8), 
laat  line,  the  reference  "§  19"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "see  §  18." 

Ch.  i7.  %  20,  footnote,  "Sir  F."  Palgrere  is  here  corrected  to  "^ 
W.  G." 

Cb.  T.  §  2,  line  3,  the  reflsrence  to  toL  i.  of  Promrjdna  (here  altered 
to  suit  the  preeent  rolume)  was  pren  aa  "p.  102"  (a  misprint  for 
"p.  202")  in  the  original  edition, 

Ch.  Ti.  §  2,  line  2,  see  p.  473  n.  The  lines  now  omitted  wore  "8.  B71 
end  972  should  be  transpoiwd  in  p.  79.  S-  294  In  p.  81  ibonld  be  984. 
D.  407  shoold  be  inserted  after  Fer^na  in  p.  83 ;  and  203,  in  tint  line 
of  p.  87,  should  be  903." 

Ch.  TI.  g  6,  a  misprint  of  "muflande"  for  "mnfflande"  is  corrected, 
and  the  errata  noted  b7  the  author  at  the  end  of  ch.  TiL  (see  aboTo,  p.  192) 
are  also  corrected. 

Ch.  Ti,  §  10,  line  21,  "double"  before  "epithet"  is  inserted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  author's  rarisian. 

Ch,  Tii.  §  4,  line  12,  "ahore"  is  hare  corrected  to  "toL  i.";  g  6, 
footnote,  tee  p.  486  n. 

Ch.  Tiii.  The  numbering  of  the  sections  in  this  chapter,  from  §  4 
onwards,  hare  been  altered ;  as  the  quotation  fVom  Viollet-le-Due  (formerlj 
§§  4-8)  is  now  printed  in  •null  tfpe ;  g  10^  line  18,  "mouths"  is  here 
corrected  to  "month";  g  12,  line  2,  "this"  is  here  corrected  to  "tb&" 

Ch.  iz.,  end,  see  p.  626  n. 

For  the  Indices,  see  pp.  663,  661  nn.  In  Index  L,  line  2,  the  words 
"(Compare  Chapter  t.,  g  2)  "are  now  omitted;  as  the  reference  is  wrang. 
The  true  reference  is  either  "Ch.  iiL  g  2"  or  "Ch,  iv.  §2"  (p.  260),  and 
both  of  these  are  given  lower  down  in  the  taxL 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  original  option  of  the  parts  of  ToL  il. 
the  numbering  of  the  figvn*  was  erratic ;  thus,  J-6,  then  24,  26,  etc.  With 
Rg.  24  a  new  lystem  of  nnrobers  began,  this  being  No.  24  counting  ttttm 
the  beginning  <^  vol.  i. 

The  sections  of  the  Introduction  are  now  numbered  for  convenience  of 

•0 
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PROSERPINA 

VOLUME  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Brantwood,   14lk  March,  1874. 

1.  Yestebday  evening  I  was  looking  over  the  first  book  in 
which  I  studied  Botany,— Curtis's  Magazine,*  published 
in  1795  at  No.  8,  St.  George's  Crescent.  BlackMars  Road, 
and  sold  by  the  principal  booksellers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Irelaod.  Its  plates  are  excellent,  so  that  I  am  always  glad 
to  find  in  it  the  picture  of  a  flower  I  know.  And  I 
came  yesterday  upon  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  variety  of  a 
favourite  flower  of  mine,  called,  in  Curtis,  "  th^  St  Bruno's 
Lily." 

I  am  obliged  to  say  "what  I  suppose  to  be  a  variety," 
because  my  pet  lily  is  branched,*  while  this  is  drawn  as 
unbranched,  and  especially  stated  to  be  so.  And  the  page 
of  text,  in  which  this  statement  is  made,  is  so  characteristic 
of  botanical  books,    and   botanical   science,   not  to  say  all 

*  At  leaat,  H  throws  off  iti  flowera  on  eoch  ride  in  *  beirilderiiigly 
pretty  way;  «  real  lily  can't  branch,  I  believe:  but,  if  not,  iriaX  ii  the 
QM  of  the  botanical  books  uylng  "  on  an  unbranehed  stem "  i 

<  [Th*  Botanieal  Magawim ;  or,  Flavtr-gartlen  Ditpiagad,  by  William  Cartii, 
anthor  of  the  PJora  LtaOintiuU,  roL  iz.,  17M.] 
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icicDce  as  hitherto  taught  for  the  blesstng  vX  mMifc-iiiil,  and 
of  the  difficulties  thereby  accompanjlDg  its  commnmcatioD, 
that  I  extract  the  page  entire,  printing  it,  opposite,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  facsimik; 

2.  Now  you  observe,  in  this  instmctiTe  page,  that  yoa 
have  in  the  first  place,  eight  names  given  you  fc»'  tne 
flower;  and  that,  ammg  theate  eight  names,  yon  are  not 
even  at  liberty  to  make  your  dioice,  because  the  united 
authority  of  Haller  and  3Iiller  may  be  constdered  as  an 
accurate  balance  to  the  single  authority  of  Limueus ;  and 
you  ought  therefore  iot  the  presoit  to  remain,  yourself, 
balanced  between  the  sides.  Yon  may  be  fiuther  embar- 
rassed by  finding  that  the  Anthericum  of  Savoy  is  cxily 
described  as  growing  in  Switzeriaod.  And  Cutber  still,  by 
finding  that  Mr.  Miller  describes  two  varieties  of  it,  whidi 
differ  only  in  size,  while  you  are  left  to  ccmjectuTe  whetho* 
the  one  here  figured*  is  the  larger  or  smaller;  and  how 
great  the  difference  is. 

Farther,  If  you  wish  to  know  anything  of  the  balats 
of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  ei^t  names,  you  are  infcnmed 
that  it  grows  both  at  the  bottoms  of  the  moimtains,  and 
the  tops ;  and  that,  with  us,  it  flowers  in  May  and  June, — 
but  you  are  not  told  when,  in  its  native  country. 

8.  The  four  lines  of  the  last  clause  but  one,  may  indeed 
be  useful  to  gardeners;  but — althou^  I  know  my  good 
&ther  and  mother  did  the  best  th^  could  for  me  in  buying 
this  beautiful  book;  and  though  the  admirable  plates  of 
it  did  their  work,  and  taught  me  much,  I  oumot  wonder 
that  neither  my  infiuitine  nor  boyish  mind  was  irresistibly 
attracted  by  the  text,  of  which  this  page  is  cme  of  the 
most  favourable  specimens;  nor,  in  consequence,  that  my 
botanical  studies  were — when  I  had  attained  the  age  of 
fifty— ^o  farther  advanced  than  the  reader  will  find  them 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book. 

>  [Thftt  li.  In  tha  Botamieal  M^aMhu.\ 
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Anthericum  Liliastrum.     Savoy  Anthe- 

RicuM,  or  St.  Bruno's  Lily. 


Cl4i  and  OrJrr. 

HlXANDKIA     MONOGVNIA. 

Gtneric  CharaStr. 
Car.  6-petala,  patent.     Cafif.  onta. 

Sfteific  Charalltr  and  Syatmjau. 
ANTHERICUM    LiBaftnim    folui    pknii,    rcapo    iimpltdfliiDO, 

corollii    campanulitu,     {hDiinillbiu    decltiutii. 

Liaa,  Sjfl.  F^*tai.  ti,   14..      Mvrr.  p.  330. 

Ait.  Ktvi.  V,  I.  f,  449. 
HEMEROCALLIS   flonbui   puuIU   fecuodi*.      BaU.   Hiji.    ». 

1330- 
PHALANGIUM  nugno  flore.    Baid>.  Pm.  39. 
PHALANGIUM  Allobrogicum  majiu.     Cla/.  car.  a^.  all. 
PHALANGIUM  Allobrogicnm.    The  Sivoye  Spider-wort.    Pari. 

Parad.p.  150.  lab.  151./  I. 

BotanUU  are  dinded  in  their  opiniou  rdpeftiDg  the  genu  of 
this  plant;  Lihhxui  coorideri  it  at  jto  Anlhtrieim,  Hallik 
and  M I L  L  E  k  make  it  an  HeMirocaBit. 

It  ii  a  natire  of  Switzerland,  where,  Hallbk  inlbrnu  at,  it 
growl  abundantly  in  the  Alpine  meadowi,  and  eren  on  the 
fummitt  of  the  moimtaini ;  with  ui  it  flowen  in  May  and  June. 

It  i«  a  plant  of  great  elegance,  producing  on  an  untx^nched 
flem  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  nomeroui  flower*  of  a  delicate 
white  colour,  much  fmaller,  but  refembling  in  form  thofe  of  the 
conuDOn  wlute  lily,  pofTefTing  a  confiderable  degree  of  fragrance, 
their  beauty  it  heightened  by  the  rich  orange  colour  of  their 
antherz  ;  nnfortunately  they  are  but  of  fhort  duration. 

Mil  t.  a  a  defcribci  two  varietiet  of  it  differing  merely  in 
fize. 

A  loamy  foil,  a  fitoatioQ  moderately  rnoiH,  with  an  eaAeni  or 
weflern  cxpofure,  fuitt  thii  plant  bcA;  fo  fitnated,  it  will  increafe 
hy  tti  rooti,  though  not  rery  fail,  and  by  parting  of  ihefe  in  the 
antumn,  it  it  nfually  propagated. 

Pakkihiom  dcfcribet  aod  figuret  H  in  hit  Parad.  Terrefl., 
obferring,  that  "  divert  allured  by  the  beauty  of  ita  flowcri,  had 
"  brought  it  into  thefe  pana." 
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Which  said  book  was  therefore  undertaken,  to  put,  if  it 
mi^t  be,  some  elements  of  the  science  of  botany  into  a 
form  more  tenable  by  ordinary  human  and  childish  facul- 
ties; or — for  I  can  scarcely  say  I  have  yet  any  tenure  of 
it  myself— to  make  the  paths  of  aj^roach  to  it  more  plea- 
sant. In  fact,  I  only  know,  of  it,  the  pleasant  distant  effects, 
which  it  bears  to  simple  eyes;  and  some  pretty  mists 
and  mysteries,  which  I  invite  my  young  readers  to  pierce, 
as  they  may,  for  themselves, — my  power  ctf  guiding  them 
being  only  for  a  Uttle  way. 

4.  Pretty  mysteries,  I  say,  as  opposed  to  the  vulgar  and 
ugly  mysteries  of  the  so-called  science  of  botany, — exem- 
plified sufficiently  in  this  chosen  page.  Respecting  which, 
please  observe  farther: — Nobody — I  can  say  this  very  boldly 
—loves  Latin  more  dearly  than  I ;  but,  precisely  because 
I  do  love  it  (as  well  as  for  other  reasons),  I  have  alwa3rs 
insisted^  that  books,  whether  scientific  or  not,  ought  to  be 
written  either  in  Latin,  or  English;  and  not  in  a  dc^gish 
mixture  of  the  refuse  of  both. 

Linmeus  wrote  a  noble  book  of  universal  Natural  His- 
tory in  Latin.*  It  is  one  of  the  permanent  classical  trea- 
sures of  the  world.  And  if  any  scientific  man  thinks  his 
labours  are  worth  the  world's  attention,  let  him,  also,  write 
what  he  has  to  say  in  Latin,  finishedly  and  exquisitely,  if 
it  take  him  a  month  to  a  page.* 

*  I  have  by  bappy  ch&nce  jiut  added  to  my  Oxford  libruy*  the  poet 
Grajr'i  copy  of  Linnteiu,  with  its  exquisitely  written  Latin  notca,  exempUry 
alike  to  schc^r  and  naturalist. 


'  [See,  for  inrtanoe,  Quom  ef  Iht  ^ir,  §  C7  (VoL  XIX.  p.  3M),  and  SagUt  Ntt, 
%  186  (Tol.  XXII.  p.  248) ;  and  compare,  above,  pp.  14-15.] 

■  [LiBDnua  firat  put)litlied  in  1735  at  Leydea  bia  Sj/ttrnM  Naturm;  «te«  Btgna 
tHa  naturm  4i/*leinatti  ptvpotUa  per  elattew,  ordittet,  genera  ipeeiet.  Tfaii  work  (con- 
aiiting  only  of  fourteeo  paget)  was  little  more  than  an  outline,  which  in  succeeding 
edition*  (1740,  etc.)  wai  filled  out :  for  particulars,  Me  A  Omeral  View  of  the  Writbxge 
tlf  lAnnaut,  hj  Richard  Pultene^,  M.D.,  P.R.S^  1781.  For  a  reference  to  the  ipirit 
in  which  llinnnns  nndertook  his  labour*,  tee  Vol.  IV.  pp.  4-6.] 

*  [That  IB,  hit  private  library  at  Corpos.  The  book  waa  afterwarda  at  Brentwood, 
and  waa  gl'on  by  Rnakin  to  ProfeMor  Norton :  aee  hia  note  to  Ruakin'*  latter  of 
September  12,  1869  On  •  l*t«r  volnme  of  thia  edition.] 
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But  if— which,  unless  he  be  one  chosoi  of  millions,  is 
assuredly  the  fact — his  lucubrations  are  only  of  local  and 
temporary  consequence,  let  him  write,  as  clearly  as  he  can, 
in  his  native  language. 

5.  This  book,  accordingly,  I  hare  written  in  English  (not, 
by  the  way,  that  I  could  have  written  it  in  anything  else — 
so  there  are  small  thanks  to  me) ;  and  one  of  its  purposes 
is  to  interpret,  for  yoimg  English  readers,  the  necessary 
European  Latin  or  Greek  names  of  flowers,  and  to  make 
them  vivid  and  vital  to  their  understandings.  But  two 
great  difficulties  occur  in  doing  this.  The  first,  that  there 
are  generally  from  three  or  four,  up  to  two  dozen,  Latin 
names  current  for  every  flower;  and  every  new  botanist 
thinks  his  emin^ice  only  to  be  properly  asserted  by  adding 
another. 

The  second,  and  a  much  more  serious  one,  is  of  the 
Devil's  own  contriving — (and  remember  I  am  always  quite 
serious  when  I  speak  of  the  Devil '), — namely,  that  tiie  most 
current  and  authoritative  names  are  apt  to  be  founded  on 
some  unclean  or  debasing  association,  so  that  to  interpret 
them  is  to  defile  the  reader's  mind.  I  will  give  no  in- 
stance ;  too  many  will  at  once  occur  to  any  learned  reader, 
and  the  unlearned  I  need  not  vex  with  so  much  as  one: 
but,  in  such  cases,  since  I  could  only  take  refuge  in  the 
untranslated  word  by  leaving  other  Greek  or  Latm  words 
also  untranslated,  and  the  nomenclature  still  entirely  sense- 
less,— and  I  do  not  choose  to  do  this, — there  is  only  one 
other  course  open  to  me,  namely,  to  substitute  boldly,  to 
my  own  pupik,  other  generic  names  for  the  plants  thus 
faultfuUy  hitherto  titled. 

6.  As  I  do  not  do  this  for  my  own  pride,  but  honestly 
for  my  readers'  service,  I  neither  question  nor  care  how 
far  the  emendations  I  propose  may  be  now  or  hereafter 
adopted.  I  shall  not  even  name  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  been  made,  for  the  serious  reason  above  specified ;  but 

>  [Compare  Vol.  XXIL  p.  171.] 
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even  shall  mask  those  which  there  was  real  occasion  to  alter, 
by  sometimes  giving  new  names  in  cases  where  there  was 
no  necessity  of  such  kind.  Doubtless  I  shall  be  accused 
of  doing  myself  what  1  violently  blame  in  others.  I  do  so ; 
but  with  a  different  motive — of  which  let  the  reader  judgs 
as  he  is  disposed.  The  practical  result  will  be  that  the 
children  who  learn  botany  on  the  system  adopted  in  this 
book  will  know  the  useful  and  beautiful  names  of  plants 
hitherto  given,  in  all  languages ;  the  useless  and  ugly  ones 
they  will  not  know.  And  they  will  have  to  learn  one 
Latin  name  for  each  plant,  which,  when  differing  from  the 
common  one,  I  trust  may  yet  by  some  scientific  persons  be 
accepted,  and  with  ultimate  advantage. 

The  learning  of  the  one  Latin  name  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, Gramen  striatum — I  hope  will  be  acciuately  enforced 
always; — but  not  less  carefully  the  learning  of  the  pretty 
English  one — "  Ladie-lace  Grass  " — with  due  observance  that 
"Ladies'  laces  hath  leaves  like  unto  Millet  in  fashion,  with 
many  white  vaines  or  ribs,  and  silver  strakes  running  along 
through  the  middest  of  the  leaves,  fashioning  the  same  like 
to  laces  of  white  and  green  silk,  very  beautiful  and  faire 
to  behold,"^ 

I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  can  scarcely  repeat  too  often, 
that  a  day  will  come  when  men  of  science  will  think  their 
names  disgraced,  instead  of  honoured,  by  being  used  to  bar- 
barise  nomenclature ;  *  1  hope  therefore  that  my  own  name 
may  be  kept  well  out  of  the  way;  but,  having  been  privi- 
leged to  found  the  School  of  Art  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  requesting  any  scientific 
writers  who  may  look  kindly  upon  this  book,  to  add  such 
of  the  names  suggested  in  it  as  they  think  deserving  of 
acceptance,  to  their  own  lists  of  synonyms,  under  the  head 
erf  "Schol.  Art.  Oxon." 

7.  The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  quiet  private 

>  [Gerarde :  2%«  BtrbaB,  1607,  rot.  i.  p.  24.1 

»  [Coffipw*  Modtm  Paintm,  toL  t.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  71).] 
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student  by  existing  nomenclature  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  my  simply  stating  what  happens  to  myself  in  endea- 
vouring to  use  the  page  above  facsimiled.  Not  knowing 
how  far  St.  Bruno's  Lily  mi^t  be  connected  with  my 
own  pet  one,  and  not  having  any  sufficient  book  on  Swiss 
botany,  I  take  down  Loudoris  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants  (a 
most  usefid  book,  as  far  as  any  book  in  the  present  state 
of  the  science  can  be  useful)  and  find,  under  the  head  of 
Anthericum,  the  Savoy  Lily  indeed,  but  (mly  the  following 
geoeral  information: — 

"8O9.  Anthericum.  A  nune  applied  by  the  Oreelu  to  the  stem  of  the 
Mphodel,  and  not  miMpplied  to  tnia  set  of  plkntt,  vhlch  in  some  tort 
resemble  tbe  aipbodel.  Plants  with  fleshy  leaves,  and  spikes  of  bright 
yelloiv  Bowers,  easily  cnlUvsted  if  kept  dry." ' 

Hunting  further,  I  find  again  my  Savoy  Lily  called  a 
spider-plant,  under  the  article  "  Hemerocallis,'*  and  the  only 
information  which  the  book  gives  me  under  Hemerocallis, 
is  that  it  means  "  beautiful  day "  Uly ;  and  then,  "  This  is 
an  ornamental  genus  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  species 
are  remarkable  among  border  flowers  for  their  fine  orange, 
yellow,  or  blue  flowers.  The  Hemerocallis  ccerulea  has  been 
considered  a  distinct  genus  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  called 
Saussurea." '  As  I  correct  this  sheet  for  press,  however,  I 
find  that  the  Hemerocallis  is  now  to  be  called  "  Funkia," 
"in  honour  of  Mr.  Funk,  a  Prussian  apothecary."' 

AU  this  while,  meantime,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  my 
pet  Savoy  Lily  is  not,  in  existing  classification,  an  Anthe- 
ricum, nor  a  Hemerocallis,  but  a  Lilium.  It  is,  in  fact, 
simply  a  Turic's  cap  which  doesn't  curl  up.  But  on  trying 
"  Lilium "  in  Loudon,  I  find  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
wild  branched  white  lily. 


*  [Loudun't  Snt^elopadia  qf  Plant*,  edited  by  Mrs.  London,  ISA 

*  Ubld.,   p.    261.    Mr.    Salisbnr]'  is   Richard  Antony  Saliabor 
Aradfra*  Londingnn*  (1806),  and  other  botanical  works.] 


a  ^  FbnUt,  edited  by  Mrs.  London,  ISM,  toL  i.  p.  2aOJ 
Ssjisbtir]'  is   Richard  Antony  Saliabory,  anthor  of  7m 
f  Lmdingnn*  (1806),  and  other  botanical  works.] 
>  [H.  Fnnek,  Gwrman  botanist,  1771-1838.] 
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I  then  try  the  next  word  in  my  specimen  page  of 
Curtis ;  but  there  is  no  "  Fhakngium "  at  all  in  Loudon's 
index.  And  now  I  have  n«ther  time  nor  mind  for  more 
search,  but  will  give,  in  due  place,  such  account  as  I  can 
of  my  own  dwarf  branched  lily,  which  I  shall  call  St. 
Bruno's,  as  well  as  this  Liliastnim — no  offence  to  the  saint, 
I  hopCL  For  it  grows  very  gloriously  on  the  limestones  of 
Saroy,  presumably,  therefore,  at  the  Grande  ChartKuse; 
though  1  did  not  notice  it  there,  and  made  a  very  un- 
monkish  use  of  it  when  I  gathered  it  last: — There  was  a 
pretty  young  English  lady  at  the  table-d*h6te,  in  the  H6tel 
du  Mont  Blanc  at  St.  Martin's,*  and  I  wanted  to  get 
speech  of  her,  and  didn't  know  how.  So  all  I  could  think 
of  was  to  go  half-way  up  the  Aiguille  de  Varens,  to  gather 
St.  Bruno's  liUes ;  and  I  made  a  great  cluster  of  them,  and 
put  wild  roses  all  round  them  as  I  came  down.  I  never 
saw  anything  so  lovely ;  and  I  thought  to  present  this  to 
her  before  dinner, — but  when  I  got  down,  she  had  gone 
away  to  Chamouni.  My  Fors  always  treated  me  like  that, 
in  ^airs  of  the  heart. 

8.  I  had  begun  my  studies  of  Alpine  botany  just 
eighteen  years  before,  in  1842,^  by  making  a  careful  draw- 
ing of  wood-sorrel  at  Chamouni ;  and  bitterly  sorry  I  am, 
now,  that  the  work  was  interrupted.  For  I  drew,  then, 
very  delicately ; '  and  should  have  made  a  pretty  book  if 
I  could  have  got  peace.  Even  yet,  I  can  manage  my 
point  a  little,  and  would  far  rather  be  making  outlines  of 
flowers  than  writing ;  and  I  meant  to  have  drawn  every 
English  and  Scotti^  wild  flower,  like  this  cluster  of  bog 

*  It  WH  in  the  year  1S60,  in  June. 


diarr  of  1842  i«  extant  (bm  Vol.  III.  p.  xsv.).] 

*  [Compare  what  Riukin  M]r«  of  an  MrW  drawing  of  gnm,  now  at  Oxford, 
Edneationd  Sariai,  No.  6  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  108).] 
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heather  opposite,* — back,  and  profile,  and  front.  But  Black- 
woo^s  Magazine,  with  its  insults  to  Turner,  dragged  me 
into  controversy;'  and  I  have  not  had,  {aroperlj  speaking, 
a  day's  peace  since;  so  that  in  1808  my  botanical  studies 
were  advanced  only  as  &r  as  the  reader  will  see  in  next 
ch^ter;  and  now,  in  1874,  must  end  altogether,  I  suppose, 
heavier  thoughts  and  work  coming  fast  on  me.  So  that, 
finding  among  my  note-books,  two  or  three,  full  of  broken 
noaterials  for  the  proposed  work  on  flowers ;  and,  thinking 
they  may  be  useftil  even  as  fragments,  I  am  going  to  publish 
them  in  their  present  state, — only  let  the  reader  note  that 
while  my  other  books  endeavour,  and  claim,  so  far  as  they 
reach,  to  give  trustworthy  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  this 
one  only  shows  how  such  knowledge  may  be  obtained ;  and 
it  is  Uttle  more  than  a  history  of  efforts  and  plans, — but  of 
both,  I  believe,  made  in  right  methods. 

One  part  of  the  book,  however,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Bui^ss  has  engraved  on  wood, 
in  reduced  size,  with  consummate  skill,  some  of  the  excel- 
lent old  drawings  in  the  Flora  Danica'  and  has  interpreted, 
and  facsimiled,  some  of  his  own  and  my  drawings  from 
nature,  with  a  vigour  and  precision  unsurpassed  in  woodcut 
illustration,'  which  render  these  outlines  the  best  exercises 
in  black  and  white  I  have  yet  been  able  to  prepare  for  my 
drawing  pupils.  The  larger  engravings  by  Mr.  Allen  may 
also  be  used  with  advantage  as  copies  for  drawings  with 
pen  or  sepia. 

*  Admlrabtf  engnved  by  Mr.  Burgeu,  from  my  pen  drawing,  now  xt 
Oxford.*  Bjr  comparing  it  with  the  pUtc  of  the  aune  flower  in  Sowerby'a 
woric,'  the  student  will  at  once  see  the  difference  between  attentive  drawing, 
which  gives  the  cadence  and  relatioa  of  masses  In  a  group,  and  the  mere 
copying  of  each  flower  in  an  unconsidered  huddle. 

*  [Sea  VoL  III.,  IntrodnctiOD,  p.  sriii.,  and  pp.  631  Mg.,  where  tlie  repljr  to 
Sladnpoed,  writtan  In  1836,  is  now  priiit«d.1 

>  [Sm  below,  p.  208  n.] 

*  [Compare  tfae  paper  on  Arthur  Bnrnss  in  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  349  teq.'] 

*  [Edneationat  Series,  No.  IS  (Vol.  XXI.  pp.  76,  lU).] 
«  [VoL  XV.,  No.  1014  [ed.  1).] 
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Ron,  lOtk  ikfi^  (My  father' t  birtM^). 

I  fotmd  the  loveliest  blue  asphodel  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  yesterday,  in  the  fields  beyond  Monte  Mario, — a  spire 
two  feet  high,  of  more  than  two  hundred  stars,  the  stalks 
of  them  all  deep  blue,  as  well  as  the  flowers.  Heavoi  send 
all  honest  people  the  gathering  of  the  like,  in  Elysian  fields, 
some  day  I 
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Dbnhabk  Hiu,  Srd  November,  1868. 

1.  It  is  mortifying  enough  to  write, — but  I  think  thus 
much  ought  to  be  written, — concerning  myself,  as  "the 
author  of  Modem  PaiTiters"  In  three  months  I  shall  be 
fifty  years  old :  and  I  don't  at  this  hour — ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  day  of 
my  forty-ninth  year — know  what  "moss"  is. 

There  is  notjiing  I  have  more  intended  to  know — some 
day  or  other.*  But  the  moss  "  would  always  be  there " ; 
and  then  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  difficult  to  examine, 
that  one  could  only  do  it  in  some  quite  separated  time  of 
happy  leisure — which  came  not.  I  never  was  like  to  have 
less  leisure  than  now,  but  I  wiU  know  what  moss  is,  if 
possible,  forthwith. 

2.  To  that  end  I  read  preparatorily  yesterday  what 
accotmt  I  could  find  of  it  in  all  the  botanical  books  in 
the  house.  Out  of  them  all,  I  get  this  general  notion 
of  a  Tooss, — that  it  has  a  fine  fibrous  root, — a  stem  sur- 
rounded with  spirally  set  leaves, — and  produces  its  &uit  in 
a  small  case,  under  a  cap.  I  fasten  especially,  however,  on 
a  sentence  of  Louis  Figuier's,  about  the  particular  species, 
Hypnum : — 

"ThcM  moMci,  which  often  form  little  islets  of  verdure  at  the  feet  of 
poplan  and  willows,  are  robust  vegetable  organisms,  which  do  not  decay."  * 

8.  "Qui  ne  pourrissent  point."  What  do  they  do  with 
themselves,  then  ? — it   immediately   occiu*s    to    me   to   ask. 

*  HitioiTe  da  PImUm.  ed.   1865,  p.  416. 
>  [Compars  Vol.  XVUi.  p.  1.  for  Raskin's  study  of  mosses  at  this  time  (186B).] 
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And,  secondly, — If  this  immortality  belongs  to  the  H3rpnum 
only? 

It  certainly  does  not,  by  any  means :  but,  howera  modi- 
fied or  limited,  this  immortality  is  the  first  thing  we  ought 
to  take  note  of  in  the  mosses.  They  are,  in  some  d^p«e, 
what  the  "everlasting"  is  in  fiowers.  Those  minute  green 
leaves  of  theirs  do  not  decay,  nor  falL 

But  how  do  they  die,  or  how  stop  growing,  th«i? — it 
is  the  first  thing  I  want  to  know  about  them.  And  from 
all  the  books  in  the  house,  1  can't  as  yet  find  out  this. 
Meanwhile  I  will  look  at  the  leaves  themselves. 

4.  Going  out  to  the  garden,  I  bring  in  a  bit  of  old 
brick,  emendd  green  on  its  rugged  surface,  and  a  thick 
piece  of  mossy  turf. 

First,  for  the  old  brick:  To  think  of  the  quantity  of 
pleasure  one  has  had  in  one's  life  from  that  emerald  green 
velvet, — and  yet  that  for  the  first  time  to-day  I  am  verily 
going  to  look  at  it!  Doing  so,  through  a  pocket-lens  of 
no  great  power,  I  find  the  velvet  to  be  composed  of  small 
star-like  groups  of  smooth,  strong,  oval  leaves, — intensely 
green,  and  much  like  the  young  leaves  of  any  other  plant, 
except  in  this ; — they  all  have  a  long  brown  spike,  like  a 
sting,  at  their  ends. 

5.  Fastening  on  that,  I  take  the  F'hra  Danka,*  and 
look  through  its  plates  of  mosses,  for  their  leaves  only ; 
and  I  find,  first,  that  this  spike,  or  strong  central  rib,  is 
characteristic; — secondly,  that  the  said  leaves  are  apt  to 
be  not  only  spiked,  but  serrated,  and  otherwise  angry- 
looking  at  the  points; — thirdly,  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  fold  togetlier  in  the  centre  (Fig.  1 1) ;  and  at  last,  after 

*  Properly,  Fhrm  DtuM^,  but  it  ia  ao  tireaome  to  print  the  diphtbongi 
that  I  ■hftll  alirayB  call  it  thus.  It  is  a  folio  Bcries,  exquiaitely  begun  ■ 
hundred  years  ago.  Hid  not  yet  finished.^ 

-f-  Magnified  about  seven  times.  See  note  at  end  of  thii  chapter 
[p.  S16]. 

*■  [For  the  foil  title  and  otliar  particnlan  of  the  work  referred  to,  lee  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  S30.     It  wai  iiniihed  in  1883 :  tea  Vol.  XV.  p.  462  n.] 
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an  hour's  work  at  them,  it  strikes  me  suddenly  that  they 
are  more  like  pineapple  leaves  than  anjrthing  else. 

And  it  occurs  to  me,  very  unpleasantly,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  don't  know  what  a  pineapple  is  I 

Stopping  to  ascertain  that,  I  am  told  tiiat  a  pineapple 
belongs  to  the  '*  Bromeliaceie  " — (cant  stop  to 
find  out  what  that  means) — nay,  that  of  these 
plants  "the  pineapple  is  the  representative" 
(Loud<m  ^) ;  "  their  habit  is  add,  their  leaves 
rigid,  and  toothed  with  spines,  their  bracteas 
often  coloured  with  scarlet,  and  their  flowers 
either  white  or  blue " — (what  are  their  flowers 
like  ?).  But  the  two  sentences  that  most 
interest  me,  are,  that  in  the  damp  forests  of  j,^ , 

Carolina,  the  Tillandsia,  which  is  an  "  epi- 
phyte" {i.e.,  a  plant  growing  on  other  plants),  "forms  dense 
festoons  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  v^etating  among 
the  black  mould  that  collects  upon  the  bark  of  trees  in  hot 
damp  countries;  other  species  are  inhabitants  o£  deep  and 
gloomy  forests,  and  others  form,  with  their  spring  leaves, 
an  impenetrable  herbage  in  the  Pampas  of  Brazil."  So 
they  really  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  moss,  on  a  vast  scale. 

6.  Next,  I  find  in  Gray,*  Bromehacee,  and — ^the  very 
thing  I  want — "Tillandsia,  the  black  moss,  or  long  moss, 
which,  Uke  most  BromeUaa,  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees." 
So  the  pineapple  is  reaUy  a  moss ;  only  it  is  a  moss  that 
flowers  but  "imperfectly."  "The  fine  fruit  is  caused  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  imperfect  flowers."'  (I  wish  we 
could  consolidate  some  imperfect  EngUsh  moss-flowers  into 
Uttle  pineapples  then, — though  they  were  only  as  big  as 
filberts.)  But  we  cannot  follow  that  farther  now;  nor 
consider  when  a  flower  is   perfect,  and  when  it  is  not,  or 

•  Americaa, — ^/ttem  of  Bota^,  the  best  technical  book  I  have, 

1  [Encyclopedia  tjf  PlanU,  vuL   iL  p.  1086.] 

'  tlntroductton  to  Structural  and  SyttemaUe  Batons,  br  Am  Gr«v,  M.D.,  New 
York,  1868,  p.  492.] 
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we  should  get  into  morals,  and  I  don't  know  where  else; 
we  will  go  back  to  the  moss  I  have  gathered,  for  I  be^^ 
to  see  my  way,  a  little,  to  understanding  it 

7.  The  second  piece  I  have  on  the  table  is  a  cluster — 
an  inch  or  two  deep — of  the  moss  that  grows  everywhere, 
and  that  the  birds  use  for  nest-building,  and  we  for  pack- 
ing, and  the  like.  It  is  dry,  since  yesterday,  and  its  fibres 
define  themselves  against  the  dark  ground  in  warm  green, 
touched  with  a  glittering  light.  Note  that  burnished  lustre 
of  the  minute  leaves;  they  arc  necessarily  always  relieved 
agunst  dark  hollows,  and  this  lustre  makes  them  much 
clearer  and  brighter  than  if  they  were  of  dead  green.  In 
that  lustre — and  it  is  characteristic  of  them — they  differ 
wholly  &om  the  dead,  aloe-like  texture  of  the  pineapple 
leaf;  and  remind  me,  as  I  look  at  them  closely,  a  little 
<^  some  conditicois  of  chaff,  as  on  heads  of  wheat  after 
being  threshed.  I  will  hunt  down  that  clue  presently; 
meantime  there  is  something  else  to  be  noticed  on  the 
old  brick. 

8.  Out  of  its  emerald  green  cushions  of  minute  leaves, 
there  rise,  here  and  there,  thin  red  threads,  each  with-^a 
little  brown  cap,  or  something  like  a  cap,  at  the  top  of  it 
These  red  threads  shooting  up  out  of  the  green  tufts,  are, 
I  believe,  the  fructification  of  the  moss ;  fringing  its  surface 
in  the  woods,  and  on  the  rocks,  with  the  small  forests  of 
brown  stems,  each  carrying  its  pointed  cap  or  crest — of 
infinitely  varied  "mode,"  as  we  shall  see  presently;  and, 
which  is  one  of  their  most  blessed  functions,  carrying  high 
the  dew  in  the  morning;  every  spear  balancing  its  own 
crystal  globe. 

9.  And  now,  with  my  own  broken  memories  of  moss, 
and  this  unbroken,  though  unfinished,  gift  of  the  noble 
labour  of  other  people,  the  Flora  Danica,  I  can  generalise 
the  idea  of  the  precious  Uttle  plant,  for  myself,  and  for  the 
reader. 

All  mosses,  I  beheve  (with  such  exceptions  and  col- 
lateral  groups    as   we   may   afterwards   discover,    but   they 
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are  not  many) — that  is  to  say,  some  thousands  of  species 
— are,  in  their  strength  of  existence,  composed  of  fibres  sm-- 
rounded  by  clusters  of  dry  spiiuna  leaves,  set  close  to  the 
fibre  they  grow  on.  Out  of  this  leafy  stem  descends  a 
fibrous  root,  and  ascends,  in  its  seascm,  a  capped 

We  must  get  this  very  clearly  into  our  ^  \\  // 
heads.  Fig.  2,  a,  is  a  little  tuft  of  a  common  '  WM 
wood  moss  of  Norway,*  in  its  fruit  season,  of  ^W 

its  real  size ;  but  at  present  I  want  to  look  at  * 

the  central  fibre  and  its  leaves  accurately,  and  >^ 

understand  that  first.  ■  1 

10.  Pulling  it  to  pieces,  we  find  it  com-  * 
posed  of  seven  little  company-keeping  fibres,  J 
each  of  which,  by  itself,  appears  as  in  Fig.  2,  b  : 
but  as  in  this,  its  real  size,  it  is  too  small,  not 
indeed  for  our  respect,  but  for  our  compre- 
hension, we  magnify  it.  Fig.  2,  c,  and  there- 
upon perceive  it  to  be  indeed  composed  of,  a, 
the  small  fibrous  root  which  sustains  the  plant; 
b,  the  leaf-surroimded  stem  which  is  the  actual 
being,  and  main  creature,  moss;  and,  c,  the 
aspirant  pillar,  and  cap,  of  its  fnictificatioD. 

11.  But  there  is  one  minor  division  yet. 
You  see  I  have  drawn  the  central  part  of  the 
moss  plant  (b.  Fig.  2)  half  in  outline  and  half 
in  black ;  and  that,  similarly,  in  the  upper 
group,  which  is  too  small  to  show  the  real 
roots,  the  base  of  the  cluster  is  black.  And 
you  remember,  I  doubt  not,  how  often,  in 
gathering  what  most  invited  gathering,  of  deep 

green,  starry,  perfectly  soft  and  living  wood-moss,  you  found 
it  fall  asunder  in  your  hand  into  multitudes  of  separate 
threads,  each  with  its  bright  green  crest,  and  long  root  of 
blackness. 


"Dicrumm  cerriculatum,"  leqael  to  Flora  Damca,  Tab.  lucccz. 
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That  blackness  at  the  root — thou|^  only  so  notable  in 
this  wood-moss  and  collatend  species,  is  indeed  a  general 
character  of  the  mosses,  wiUi  rate  exceptions.  It  is  their 
funeral  blackness; — ^that,  I  perceive,  is  the  way  the  moss 
leaves  die.  They  do  not  Ml — they  do  not  visibly  decay. 
But  they  decay  invisibly,  in  continual  secession,  beneath  the 
ascendit^  crest.  They  rise  to  form  that  crest,  all  green 
and  bright,  and  take  the  light  and  air  from  t^ose  out  of 
which  they  grew; — and  those,  their  ancestors,  darken  and 
die  slowly,  and  at  last  become  a  mass  of  mouldering 
ground.  In  fact,  as  I  perceive  farther,  their  final  duty  is 
so  to  die.  The  main  work  of  other  leaves  is  in  their  life, — 
but  these  have  to  form  the  earth  out  of  which  all  other 
leaves  are  to  grow.  Not  to  cover  the  rocks  with  golden 
velvet  only,  but  to  fill  their  crannies  with  the  dark  earth, 
through  which  nobler  creatures  shall  one  day  seek  their 
being. 

12.  "Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss.*"  Pope 
could  not  have  known  the  hundredth  part  of  the  number 
of  "  sorts "  of  moss  there  are ;  and  I  suppose  he  only  chose 
the  word  because  it  was  a  monosyllable  beginning  with  m, 
and  the  best  English  general  expression  for  despised  uid 
minute  structures  of  pluits.  But  a  fate  rules  the  words  oi 
wise  men,  which  makes  their  words  truer,  and  worth  more, 
than  the  men  themselves  know.*  No  other  plants  have  so 
endless  variety  on  so  similar  a  structin%  as  the  mosses ;  uid 
none  teach  so  well  the  Humility  of  Death.  As  fra:  the 
death  of  our  bodies,  we  have  learned,  wisely,  or  unwisely, 
to  look  the  fact  of  that  in  the  face.  But  none  of  us,  I 
think,  yet  care  to  look  the  fact  of  the  death  of  our  minds 
in  the  face.  I  do  not  mean  death  of  our  sotds,  but  of  our 
mental  work.  So  far  as  it  is  good  art,  indeed,  and  done 
in  realistic  form,  it  may  perhaps  not  die;  but  so  fur  as  it 
was  only  good  thought — good,  for  its  time,  and  apparently  a 
great  achievement  therein — that  good,  useful  thought  may 

>  [Moral  Enai/r,  Epiitla  L,  L  18.] 

*  [Com|WM  VOL  V.  pp.  llJS-116  n.,  ud  Vol  XIX.  pp.  308,  300.] 
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yet  in  the  fiiture  become  a  foolish  thou^t,  and  then  die 
quite  away, — ^it,  and  the  memory  of  it, — ^when  better  thought 
and  knowledge  come.  But  the  better  thought  could  not 
have  come  if  the  weaker  thou^t  had  not  come  first,  and 
died  in  sustaining  the  better.  If  we  think  honestly,  our 
thoughts  will  not  only  live  usefully,  but  even  peii^  use- 
fully— like  the  moss — and  beccnne  dai^  not  without  due 
service.  But  if  we  think  dishonestly,  or  malignantly,  our 
thoughts  will  die  like  evil  fungi,— dripping  corrupt  dew. 

18.  But  farther.  If  you  have  walked  moorlands  mough 
to  know  the  lode  of  them,  you  know  well  those  flat  spaces 
or  causeways  of  bright  green  or  golden  ground  between 
the  heathy  rock  masses ;  which  si^^ify  winding  pools  and 
inlets  of  stagnant  water  caught  among  the  rocks; — spools 
which  the  deep  moss  that  covers  them—hlaTtched,  not  black, 
at  the  root, — is  slowly  filling  and  making  firm ;  wh^ice 
generally  the  unsafe  ground  in  the  moorland  gets  known 
by  being  mossy  instead  of  heathy;  and  is  at  last  called  by 
its  riders,  briefiy,  "the  Moss":  and  as  it  is  mainly  at  these 
same  mossy  places  that  the  riding  is  difficult,  and  brings 
out  the  gifts  of  horse  and  rider,  and  discomfits  all  follow^^ 
not  similarly  gifted,  the  skilled  crosser  of  them  got  his 
name,  naturally,  of  "  moss-rider,"  or  moss-trooper.  In  which 
manner  the  moss  of  Norway  and  Scotland  has  been  a  task- 
master and  Maker  of  Soldiers,  as  yet,  the  strongest  known 
among  natural  powers.  The  lightning  may  kill  a  man,  or 
cast  down  a  tower,  but  these  little  tender  leaves  of  moss 
— 4hey  and  their  progenitors — have  trained  the  Northern 
Annies. 

14.  So  much  for  the  human  meaning  of  that  decay  of 
the  leaves.  Now  to  go  back  to  the  httle  creatures  them- 
selves. It  seems  that  the  upper  part  of  the  moss  fibre  is 
especially  undecaying  among  leaves;  and  the  lower  part, 
especially  decaying.  That,  in  &ct.  a  plant  of  moss-fibre  is  a 
kind  of  persistent  state  of  what  is,  in  other  plants,  fLT>n^m.l. 
Watch  the  year's  growth  of  any  luxuriant  flower.  First 
it  comes  out  of  the  ground  all  &esh  and  bright ;  then,  as 
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the  bi^er  leaves  and  branches  shoot  up,  those  first  leaves 
near  the  ground  get  brown,  sickly,  earthy, — remain  for 
ever  degraded  in  the  dust,  and  under  the  dashed  slime  in 
rain,  staining,  and  grieving,  and  loading  them  with  obloquy 
of  envious  earth,  half-killing  them, — only  life  enough  left 
in  them  to  hold  on  the  stem,  and  to  be  guardians  of  the 
rest  of  the  plant  irom  all  they  suffer; — while,  above  them, 
the  happier  leaves,  for  whom  they  are  thus  oppressed,  bend 
freely  to  the  sunshine,  and  drink  the  rain  pure. 

The  moss  strengthens  on  a  diminished  scale,  intensifies, 
and  makes  perpetual,  these  two  states, — bright  leaves  above 
that  never  wither,  leaves  beneath,  that  exist  only  to  wither. 

15.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  fading  moss  as 
it  is  needed  for  change  into  earth.  But  I  am  not  sure 
whether  a  yet  more  important  oflfice,  in  its  days  of  age,  be 
not  its  use  as  a  colour. 

We  are  all  thankful  enough — as  far  as  we  ever  are  so — 
for  green  moss,  and  yellow  moss.  But  we  are  never  enough 
grateful  for  black  moss.  The  golden  would  be  nothing 
without  it,  nor  even  the  grey. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  black  lichens  enough,  and  brown 
ones :  nevertheless,  the  chief  use  of  lichens  is  for  silver  and 
gold  colour  on  rocks;  and  it  is  the  dead  moss  which  gives 
the  leopard-like  touches  of  black.  And  yet  here  again — 
as  to  a  thing  I  have  been  looking  at  and  painting  all  my 
life — I  am  brought  to  pause,  the  moment  I  think  of  it 
carefully.  The  black  moss  which  gives  the  precious  Velas- 
quez touches,*  lies,  much  of  it,  flat  on  the  rocks ;  radiating 
from  its  centres— powdering  in  the  fingers,  if  one  breaks  it 
off,  like  dry  tea.  Is  it  a  black  species  ?  or  a  black-parched 
state  of  other  species,  perishing  for  the  sake  of  Velasquez 
effects,  instead  of  accumulation  of  earth  ?  and,  if  so,  does 
it  die  of  drought,  accidentally,  or,  in  a  sere  old  age,  natu- 
rally ?  and  how  is  it  related  to  the  rich  green  bosses  that 
grow  in  deep  velvet  ?    And  there  again  is  another  matter 

«  [Compare  BiemerUt  <^  Draaing,  §  178  (Vol  XV.  p.  IM).] 
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not  dear  to  me.  One  caHs  them  "velvet"  because  they 
are  all  brought  to  an  even  surface  at  the  top.  Our  own 
velvet  is  reduced  to  such  trimness  by  cutting.  But  how  is 
the  moss  trimmed  ?  By  what  scissors  ?  Carefullest  Eliza- 
bethan gardener  never  shaped  his  yew  hedge  more  daintily 
than  the  moss  fairies  smooth  these  soft  rounded  surfaces 
of  green  and  gold.  And  just  foncy  the  difference,  if  they 
were  ragged  I  If  the  fibres  had  every  one  of  them  leave 
to  grow  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  to  be  long  or  short 
as  they  liked,  or,  worse  still,  urged  by  fairy  prizes  into 
laboriously  and  agonizingly  trying  which  could  grow  longest. 
Fancy  the  surface  of  a  spot  of  competitive  moss  I 

16.  But  how  is  it  that  they  are  subdued  into  that 
spherical  obedience,  like  a  crsrstal  of  wavellite  ?  *  Strange 
— that  the  vegetable  creatures  growing  so  fondly  on  rocks 
should  form  themselves  in  that  mineral-like  manner.  It  is 
true  that  the  tops  of  all  well-grown  trees  are  rounded,  on 
a  large  scale,  as  equally;  but  that  is  because  they  grow 
&om  a  central  stem,  while  these  mossy  mounds  are  made 
out  of  independent  filaments,  each  growing  to  exactly  his 
proper  height  in  the  sphere — short  ones  outside,  long  in  the 
middle.  Stop,  though ;  is  that  so  ?  I  am  not  even  sure  of 
that ;  perhaps  they  are  built  over  a  little  dome  of  decayed 
moss  below,  t     I  must  find  out  how  every  filament  grows, 

*  The  reader  should  buy  a  small  epeciinen  of  this  miueral;  It  is  a 
useful  type  of  many  structures.^ 

t  Lucca,  Aw.  gih,  1874. — I  have  left  this  passage  as  originally  written, 
bnt  I  believe  the  dome  is  of  accumulated  earth.  Bringing  home,  here, 
evening  after  evening,  heaps  of  all  kinds  of  mosses  from  the  hills  among 
ithich  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri  was  hunting  the  wolf  and  her  whelps  in 
Ugolino's  dream,'  I  am  more  and  more  struck,  every  day,  with  their 
special  function  as  earth-gatherers,  and  with  the  enormous  importance  to 
their  own  brightness,  and  to  our  service,  of  that  dark  and  degraded  state 
of  the  inferior  leaves.  And  it  fastens  itself  in  my  mind  mainlj  as  their 
distinctive  character,  that  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  become  wood,  so  the 
leaves  of  a  moss  become  earth,  while  yet  a  normal  part  of  the  plant. 
Here  is  a  cake  in  my  hand  weighing  half  a  pound,  bright  green  on  the 
surface,  with  minute  crisp  leaves ;  but  an  inch  thick  beneath  in  what  looks 

'  [For  other  reference*  to  the  miDemI,  see  Vol,  XXVI.  f,  47.] 
>  [Itifemo,  uziii.  26  *«g. ;  compare  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  254.] 
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sepurately — ^from  root  to  cap,  through  the  spirally  set  leaves. 
And  meanwhile  I  don't  know  very  clearly  so  much  as  what 
a  root  is — or  what  a  leaf  is.  Before  puzzling  myself  any 
farther  in  examination  either  of  moss  or  any  other  grander 
T^^etable,  I  had  better  de6ne  these  primal  fionns  of  all 
T^[etation,  as  well  as  I  can — or  rather  b^;in  the  definition 
of  them,  tot  fiiture  cranpletion  and  correction.  For,  as  my 
reader  must  already  sufficiently  perceive,  this  boc^  is  literally 
to  be  one  of  studies — not  of  statements.  Some  one  said 
of  me  mce,  very  shrewdly.  When  he  wants  to  work  out  a 
subject,  he  writra  a  book  on  it.  That  is  a  very  true  saying 
in  the  main, — I  work  down  or  up  to  my  mark,  and  let  the 
veader  see  process  and  progress,  not  caring  to  conceal  them. 
But  this  book  will  be  nothing  but  process.  I  don't  mean 
to  assert  anything  positively  in  it  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  Whatever  I  say,  is  to  be  understood  only  as  a  con- 
ditional statement — liable  to,  and  inviting,  correctioii.  And 
this  the  more  because,  as,  on  the  whole,  I  am  at  war  with 
the  botanists,  I  can't  ask  them  to  hdp  me,  and  then  call 
them  names  afterwards.  I  hope  cmly  for  a  contemptuous 
heaping  of  coals  on  my  bead  by  correcti(H3  oE  my  errors 
from  them ; — in  some  cases,  my  scientific  friends  will,  1 
know,  give  me  forgiving  aid ; — but,  tar  many  reasons,  I  am 
forced  first  to  print  the  imperfect  statemeiil^  as  I  can  inde- 
pendently shape  it ;  for  if  once  I  asked  for,  or  received  help, 
every  thought  would  be  frost-bitten  into  timid  expression, 
wd  every  sentence  broken  by  apology.     I  should   have    to 

at  first  like  elsT,  but  is  Indeed  knitted  fibre  of  exhausted  nHws.  Also,  I 
don't  at  all  find  tfae  generalization  I  made  from  the  botanical  books  likely 
to  have  occurred  to  me  Irom  the  real  things.  No  moss  leaves  that  I  can 
find  here  give  me  the  Idea  of  resemblance  to  pineapple  leaves;  nor  do  I 
•ee  any,  through  my  weak  lens,  clearly  serrated;  but  I  do  find  a  general 
tendency  to  run  into  a  silky  filamentous  structure,  and  in  some,  especially 
on  a  small  one  gathered  from  the  fissures  in  the  marble  of  the  cathedral, 
white  threads  of  considerable  length  at  the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  of 
which  threads  I  remember  no  drawing  or  notice  in  the  botanical  books. 
Rgure  I  represents,  nuignificd,  a  cluster  of  these  leaves,  with  the  germi- 
nating stalk  springing  from  their  centre ;  but  my  scrawl  was  tired  and 
careless,  and  for  once  Mr.  Burgess  has  co^ed  too  accurately. 
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vrite  a  dozen  of  letters  before  I  could  print  a  line,  and  the 
line,  at  last,  would  be  only  like  a  bit  of  any  other  botanical 
book — trustworthy  it  might  be,  perhaps;  but  certainly  un- 
readable. Whereas  now,  it  will  rather  put  things  more 
forcibly  in  the  reader's  mind  to  have  them  retouched  and 
corrected  as  we  go  on ;  and  our  natural  and  honest  mistakes 
will  often  be  suggestive  of  things  we  could  not  have  dis- 
covered but  by  wandering. 

On  these  guarded  conditions,  then,  I  jvoceed  to  study, 
with  my  reader,  the  first  general  laws  of  v^etable  form. 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE  ROOT 

1.  PiANTS  in  their  perfect  form  conast  of  four  ptincipal 
parts, — the  Root,  Stem,  Leaf,  and  Flower.'  It  is  true  that 
the  stem  and  flower  are  parts,  and  reimiants,  or  altered 
states,  of  the  leaves ;  and  that,  speaking  with  close  accu- 
racy, we  might  say,  a  perfect  plant  consists  of  leaf  and 
root.  Rut  the  division  into  these  four  parts  is  best  for 
practical  purposes,  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  note  a  few 
general  focts  about  each,  before  endeavouring  to  describe 
any  one  kind  of  plant.  Only,  because  the  character  of  the 
stem  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  leaf  and  flower,  we 
must  put  it  last  in  order  of  examination ;  and  trace  the 
development  of  the  plant  first  in  root  and  leaf;  then  in 
the  flower  and  its  fruit;  and  lastly  in  the  stem. 

2.  First,  then,  the  Root. 

Every  plant  is  divided,  as  I  just  sud,  in  the  main,  into 
two  parts,  and  these  have  opposite  natures.  One  part  seeks 
the  light ;  the  other  hates  it.  One  part  feeds  on  the  air ; 
the  other  on  the  dust. 

The  part  that  loves  the  light  is  called  the  Leaf.  It  is 
an  old  Saxon  word;  I  cannot  get  at  its  origin.'  The  part 
that  hates  the  light  is  called  the  Root 

In  Greek,  ^^a.  Rhiza.* 

*  Learn  thiB  word,  at  an;  rate ;  and  if  you  know  any  Greek,  learn  also 
tbi*  group  of  words :  "  wt  ^i(a  iv  y^  Si^no(r]},"  *  which  you  may  chance  to 
meet  with,  and  even  to  think  about,  Bome  day. 


*  rPor  the  omiraion  of  fruit  from  thta  list,  see  Index  I.  p.  553.] 

*  ["  By  (Ome  Khalan  regarded  h  cogiiBte  vith   LitbuaDun  lUpti,  OH  Slavoiiio 
fl^tt,  to  pee],  itrip  off"  (The  New  EngRth  Dietionaryy\ 

*  [Iiaiah  liiL  2:  "(He  *ba11  grow  up  .  .  .}  as  a  root  in  a  tbinty  ground."] 
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In  Latin,  Radix,  "  the  growing  thing,"  which  shortens, 
in  French,  into  Race,  and  then  they  put  on  the  diminutiTe 
"  ine,"  and  get  their  two  words,  Race,  and  Racine,  of 
which  we  keep  Race  for  animals,  and  use  for  vegetables 
a  word  of  our  own  Saxon  (and  Dutch)  dialect, — "  root " 
(connected  with  Rood — an  image  of  wood;  whence  at  last 
the  Holy  Rood,  or  Tree). 

8.  The  Root  has  three  great  functions : — 

1st.  To  hold  the  plant  in  its  place. 
2nd.  To  nourish  it  with  earth. 
8rd.  To  receive  vital  power  for  it  from  the  earth. 

With  this  last  office  is  in  some  degree, — and  especially 
in  certfun  plants, — connected,  that  of  reproduction. 

But  in  all  plants  the  root  has  these  three  essential 
functions. 

First,  I  said,  to  hold  the  Plant  in  its  place.  The  Root 
is  its  Fetter. 

You  think  it,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  course  that  a  plant 
is  not  to  be  a  crawling  thing?  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
course  at  alL  A  vegetable  might  be  just  what  it  is  now, 
as  compared  with  an  animal ; — might  live  on  earth  and 
water  instead  of  on  meat,' — ^might  be  as  senseless  in  life,  as 
calm  in  death,  and  in  all  its  parts  and  apparent  structure 
unchanged ;  and  yet  be  a  crawling  thing.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  conceive  plants  moving  about  like  lizards,  putting 
forward  first  one  root  and  then  another,  as  it  is  to  think 
of  them  fastened  to  their  place.  It  might  have  been  well 
for  them,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  the  power  of 
going  down  to  the  streams  to  drink,  in  time  of  drought ; 
— of  migrating  in  winter  with  grim  march  from  north  to 
south  of  Dunsinane  Hill  side.^  But  that  is  not  their  ap- 
pointed Fate.  They  are — at  least,  all  the  noblest  of  them 
— rooted  to  their  spot.     Their  honour  and  use  are  in  giving 

'  [Ruskiii  ia  his  cop^  writce  tfaat  thit  passage  "needs  a  uote  about  nasty  car- 
roua  vecetables" — a  topic  to  which  he  again  alludea  at  pp.  391,  414.1 
[MaOttk,  Act  iv.  tc  1.} 
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immoTable  shelter, — in  remaining  landmaiks,  or  lovemarks, 
wh«i  all  else  is  chuiged: — 

"The  cedan  wave  on  Lebuu>n, 
Bat  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone."  > 

4.  Its  root  is  thus  a  form  of  fate  to  the  tree.  It  con- 
denms,  or  indulges  it,  in  its  place.  These  semi-living 
creatures,  come  what  may,  shall  abide,  happy,  or  tormented. 
No  doubt  concerning  "  the  position  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  them,"  is  to  trouble  their  minds,  except  so  far 
as  they  can  mend  it  by  seeking  light,  or  shrinking  from 
wind,  or  grasping  at  support,  within  certain  limits.'  In  the 
thoughts  of  men  they  have  thus  become  twofold  images, — 
on  the  one  side,  of  spirits  restrained  and  half  destroyed, 
whence  the  fables  of  transformation  into  trees ;  on  the 
other,  o(  spirits  patient  and  continuing,  having  root  in  them- 
sdves  and  in  good  ground,*  capable  of  all  persistent  effort 
and  vital  stability,  both  in  themsdves,  and  for  the  human 
States  they  form. 

5.  In  this  function  of  holding  fast,  roots  have  a  power 
of  grasp  quite  different  from  that  of  branches.  It  is  not  a 
grasp,  or  clutch  by  contraction,  as  that  of  a  bird's  claw,  or 
of  the  small  brandies  we  call  **  tendrils "  in  climbing  plants. 
It  is  a  dead,  clumsy,  but  inevitable  grasp,  by  swelling,  etfier 
contortion.  For  tiiere  is  this  main  difference  between  a 
branch  raid  root,  that  a  branch  cannot  grow  vividly  but  in 
certain  directions  and  relatitms  to  its  neighbour  branches ; 
but  a  root  can  grow  wherever  there  is  earth,  and  can  turn 
in  any  direction  to  avoid  an  obstacle.* 

*  "  Duhamel/  botanist  of  the  last  century,  tells  us  that,  wishing  to  pre- 
serve a  field  of  good  land  fnxn  the  roots  of  an  avenue  of  elms  which  were 
eshansUng  it,  he  cut  a  ditch  between  the  field  and   avenue  to  intercept 

>  [fifton's  Htbrew  Mehdii*  ("Tha  Wild  GaMlla").  Rnikin  adds  in  Ui  eopy, 
"LoMm  th«  whole  poem,  tlioae  of  you  who  have  ever  even  heard  of  inch  a  person 
aa  BYRON."  He  probably  added  this  note  irheu  writiue  hii  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  Byron  :  see  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §§  92  m^.T 

*  [Compare  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  160),  where  Ruskin  refers  to 
this  chapter.] 

*  [See  Mark  iv.  17,  and  Matthe<r  xiii.  a] 

*  [I>ubaniel  dn  Honceen,  author  of  la  i%ttfu«  dm  Arbret,  etc.] 
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6.  In  thus  contriving  access  far  itself  where  it  chooses, 
a  root  contorts  itsdf  into  more  serpent-like  writhing  than 
branches  can;  and  when  it  has  once  coiled  partly  round  a 
rock,  or  stone,  it  grasps  it  tight,  necessarily,  merely  by 
swelling.  Now  a  root  has  force  enough  sometimes  to  split 
rodcs,  but  not  to  crush  them ;  so  it  is  compelled  to  grasp 
1^  flattemng  as  it  thickens ;  and,  as  it  must  have  room 
somewhere,  it  alters  its  own  shape  as  if  it  wa%  made  of 
dough,  and  holds  the  rocdc,  not  in  a  claw,  but  in  a  wooden 
cast  w  mould,  adhering  to  its  sur&ce.  And  thus  it  not 
(mly  finds  its  anchorage  in  the  rock,  but  binds  the  rocks  of 
its  anchorage  with  a  constrictor  cable.* 

7>  Hence — and  this  is  a  most  important  secondary  func- 
tion— roots  bind  together  the  ragged  edges  of  rocks  as  a 
hem  does  the  torn  edge  of  a  dress:  they  literally  stitch  the 
stones  tx^ether;  so  that,  while  it  is  idways  dangerous  to 
pass  under  a  treeless  edge  of  oTeriunging  crag,  as  soon  as 
it  has  become  beautiful  with  trees,  it  is  safe  also.  The 
rending  power  of  roots  on  rocks  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
Capillary  attraction  in  a  willow  wand  will  indeed  split 
granite,  and  swelling  roots  sometimes  heave  considerable 
masses  aside,  but  on  the  whole,  roots,  small  and  great,  bind, 
and  do  not  rend.*  The  surfaces  of  mountains  are  dissolved 
and  disordered,  by  rain,  and  frost,  and  chemical  deccHn- 
position,  into  mere  he^s  of  loose  stones  on  their  desolate 
sununits ;  but,  where  the  forests  grow,  soil  accumulates 
and  disintegration  ceases.     And  by  cutting  down  forests  on 

the  rooti.  But  he  saw  with  aurprise  those  of  the  roots  which  bad  not 
bceo  cut,  go  down  behind  the  alope  of  the  diteh  to  ken>  out  of  the  light, 
BO  under  the  ditch,  and  into  the  field  again."  And  the  Swiu  naturalist 
Bonnet*  said  wittily,  apropos  of  a  wonder  of  this  sort,  "tiuX  sometimes 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  a  cat  from  a  rose-bush." 

*  As  the  first  great  office  of  the  moases  is  the  gathering  of  earth,  so 
thAt  of  tbe  grasses  is  the  binding  of  it  Theirs  the  Enchanter's  toil,  not 
tn  vain, — making  ropes  out  of  sea-sand. ■ 


'  [Compare  what  is  sud  of  the  conifer  in  Fori  Clamgen,  Letter  8fi   (Notes  and 
~)iandence,    " ' '" 
;harlM  B< 
chatel,  8  vols.  177&~I7S3.] 


Correapondence,  ni.).] 
.  rfihf  ■ ■' 


*  [Charlsa  Bonnet,  author  of  OiuvMt  tfHiitein  NaturtU*  et  de  miMophie,  Nenf- 
itel,  8  vols.  177&~I7S3.] 

[See  VoL  XIV.  p.  S7  n. ;  and  compare,  below,  p.  371.] 
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great  mountain  slopes,  not  (Hily  is  the  climate  destroyed, 
but  the  danger  of  superficial  landslip  fearfully  increased. 

8.  The  second  fuuction  of  roots  is  to  gaUier  for  the 
plant  the  nourishment  it  needs  from  the  ground.  This  is 
partly  water,  mixed  with  some  lands  of  air  (ammonia,  etc.)* 
but  the  {dant  can  get  both  water  and  anuncmia  from  the 
atmosphere ;  and,  I  believe,  ftn*  the  most  part  does  so ; 
though,  when  it  cannot  get  water  &om  the  air,  it  will 
gladly  drink  by  its  roots.  But  the  things  it  cannot  leceire 
from  the  air  at  all  are  certain  earthy  salts,  essential  to  it 
(as  iron  is  essential  in  our  own  blood),  and  of  which,  when 
it  has  quite  exhausted  the  earth,  no  more  such  plants  can 
grow  in  that  ground.  On  this  subject  you  will  find  enough 
in  any  modem  treatise  on  agriculture;  all  that  I  want 
you  to  note  here  is  that  this  feeding  function  of  the  root 
is  of  a  very  delicate  and  discriminating  kind,  needing  much 
searching  and  mining  among  the  dust,  to  find  what  it 
wants.  If  it  only  wanted  water,  it  could  get  most  of  that 
by  spreading  in  mere  soft  senseless  limbs,  like  sponge, 
as  far,  and  as  fax  down,  as  it  could ;  but  to  get  the  salt 
out  of  the  earth  it  has  to  sifi  all  the  earth,  and  taste  and 
touch  every  grain  of  it  that  it  can,  with  fine  fibres.  And 
therefore  a  root  is  not  at  all  a  merely  passive  sponge  or 
absorbing  thing,  but  an  infinitely  subtle  tongue,  or  tasting 
and  eating  thing.  That  is  why  it  is  always  so  fibrous  and 
divided  and  entangled  in  the  clinging  earth. 

9.  "  Always  fibrous  and  divided "  ?  But  many  roots  are 
quite  hard  and  solid  I 

No ;  the  active  part  of  the  root  is  always,  I  believe,  a 
fibre.  But  there  is  often  a  provident  and  passive  part — a 
savings  bank  of  root — in  which  nourishment  is  laid  up  for 
the  plant,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  undeiground,  is  no 
more  to  be  considered  its  real  root  than  the  kernel  of  a 
seed  is.  When  you  sow  a  pea,  if  you  take  it  up  in  a  day 
or  two,  you  will  find  the  fibre  below,  which  is  root;  the 
shoot  above,  which  is  plant ;  and  the  pea  as  a  now  partly 
exhausted   storehouse,   looking   very   woeful,   and   like    the 
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granules  of  Paris  after  the  fire.'  So,  the  round  solid  root 
of  a  cyclamen,,  or  the  conical  one  which  you  know  so  well 
as  a  carrot,  are  not  properly  roots,  but  permanent  store- 
houses,— only  the  fibres  that  grow  &qm  them  are  roots. 
Then  there  are  other  apparent  roots  which  are  not  even 
storehoiises,  but  refuges ;  houses  where  the  little  pluit  lives 
in  its  infancy,  through  winter  and  rough  weather.  So  that 
it  will  be  best  for  you  at  once  to  limit  your  idea  of  a  root 
to  this, — that  it  is  a  group  of  growing  fibres  which  taste 
and  suck  what '  is  good  for  the  plant  out  of  the  ground, 
and  by  their  united  strength  hold  it  in  its  place ;  only 
remember  the  thick  limbs  of  roots  do  not  feed,  but  only 
the  fine  fibres  at  the  ends  of  them  which  are  something 
between  tongues  and  sponges,  and  while  they  absorb  mois- 
ture readily,  are  yet  as  particular  about  getting  what  they 
think  nice  to  eat  as  any  dainty  little  boy  ot  girl;  looking 
for  it  eroywhere,  and  turning  angry  and  sulky  if  they 
don't  get  it. 

10.  But  the  root  has,  it  seems  to  me,  one  more  function, 
the  most  important  of  alL  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  for  observe, 
what  I  have  hitherto  told  you  is  all  (I  beliere)  ascertained 
and  admitted;  this  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  has  not 
yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  asserted  by  men  of  science, 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  demonstrable.  But  you  are  to 
examine  into  it,  and  think  of  it  for  yourself. 

There  are  sinne  plants  which  appeu-  to  derive  all  their 
food  from  the  air — which  need  nothing  but  a  slight  grasp 
of  the  ground  to  fix  them  in  their  place.  Yet  if  we  were 
to  tie  them  into  that  place,  in  a  framework,  and  cut  them 
from  their  roots,  they  would  die.  Not  only  in  these,  but 
in  all  other  plants,  the  vital  power  by  which  they  shape 
and  feed  themselves,  whatever  that  power  may  be,  depends, 
I  think,  on  that  slight  touch  of  the  earth,  and  strange  in- 
heritance of  its  power.'    It  is  as  essential  to  the  plant's  life 

'  [At  the  time  of  the  Oommuno :  tee  Far*  Olamgera,  Letter  17,  §§  7,  10.] 
*  [Compue  DttteaiUm,  ii.  eh.  liL  g  27i  where  Hnskin  refen  to  the  su^eetioii 
here  made  "that  the  root  U  not  merely  •  chennel  of  material  nomiihment  to  the 
plant,  hut  hu  a  vhal  iniluenoe  by  m«r«  contact  with  the  earth."] 
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as  the  coDDcction  of  the  head  of  an  animal  with  its  body 
hy  the  spine  is  to  the  animaL  Divide  the  feeble  nervous 
thread,  and  all  life  ceases.  Nay,  in  the  tree  the  root  is 
even  of  greater  importance.  You  will  not  kill  the  tree,  as 
you  would  an  animal,  by  dividing  its  body  or  trunk.  The 
part  not  severed  fh>m  tiie  root  will  shoot  again.  But  in 
the  root,  and  its  touch  of  the  ground,  is  the  life  ol  it 
My  own  definition  of  a  plant  would  be  "a  living  creature 
whose  source  of  vital  energy  is  in  the  earth"  (or  in  the 
water,  as  a  form  of  the  earth;  that  is,  in  inorganic  sub- 
stance). There  is,  however,  one  tribe  of  plants  which  seems 
nearly  excepted  from  this  law.  It  is  a  very  strange  one, 
having  long  been  noted  for  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers 
to  diilferent  insects ;  and  it  has  recently  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Darwin  to  be  dependent  on  insects  for  its  exntence.^ 
Doubly  strange  therefore,  it  seems,  that  in  some  cases  this 
race  of  plants  all  but  reaches  the  independent  life  of  insects. 
It  rathor  tettles  upon  boughs  than  roots  itself  in  them ;  half 
of  its  roots  may  wave  in  the  air. 

11.  What  vital  power  is,  men  of  science  are  not  a  step 
nearer  knowing  than  they  were  four  thousand  years  ago. 
They  are,  if  anything,  farther  from  knowing  now  than  thai, 
in  that  they  imagine  themselves  nearer.  But  they  know 
more  about  its  limitations  and  manifestations  than  they  did. 
They  have  even  arrived  at  something  like  a  proof  that  there 
is  a  fixed  quantity  of  it  flowing  out  of  things  and  into  them. 
But,  for  the  present,  rest  content  with  the  general  and  sure 
knowledge  that,  fixed  or  flowing,  measiurable  or  inuneasur- 
able — one  with  electricity  or  heat  or  light,  or  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  them — life  is  a  delightful,  and  its  negative 
death,  a  dreadful  thing,  to  human  creatures;  and  that  you 
can  give  or  gather  a  certain  quantity  of  life  into  plants, 
animals,  and  yourself,  by  wisdom  and  courage,  and  by  their 
reverses  can  bring  upon  them  any  quantity  of  death  you 

1  [On  the  Varioat  OorUrioaneet  bg  nUeh  Britith  and  ForOgii  Orekidt  are  f^rftatd 
bf  InttcU,  by  OmfIm  Darwin,  1862.] 
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please,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  point  for  you  to  con- 
sider than  what  life  and  death  are. 

12.  Now,  having  got  a  quite  clear  idea  of  a  root  properly 
so  called,  we  may  observe  what  those  storehouses,  refuges, 
and  ruins  are,  which  we  find  connected  with  roots.  The 
greater  number  of  plants  feed  and  grow  at  the  same  time; 
but  there  are  some  of  them  which  like  to  feed  first  and 
grow  afterwards.  For  the  first  year,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
first  period  of  their  life,  they  gather  material  for  their  future 
life  out  of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  air,  and  lay  it  up 
in  a  storehouse,  as  bees  make  combs.  Of  these  stores  ^ — for 
the  most  part  rounded  masses  tapering  downwards  into  the 
ground — some  are  as  good  for  human  beings  as  honeycombs 
are;  only  not  so  sweet.  We  steal  them  from  the  plants, 
as  we  do  from  the  bees,  and  these  conical  upside-down  hives 
or  treasuries  of  Atreus,'  under  the  names  of  carrots,  turnips, 
and  radishes,  have  had  important  influence  on  human 
fortimes.  If  we  do  not  steal  the  store,  next  year  the  plant 
lives  upon  it,  raises  its  stem,  fiowers  and  seeds  out  of  that 
abunduice,  and  having  frilfilled  its  destiny,  and  provided  for 
its  successor,  passes  away,  root  and  branch  together. 

18.  There  is  a  pretty  example  of  patience  for  us  in  this ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  young  people  generally  to  set 
themselves  to  grow  in  a  carrotty  or  tumippy  manner,  and 
lay  up  secret  store,  not  caring  to  exhibit  it  until  the  time 
comes  for  fruitful  display.  But  they  must  not,  in  after-life, 
imitate  the  spendthrift  vegetable,  and  blossom  only  in  the 
strength  of  what  they  learned  long  ago;  else  they  soon 
come  to  contemptible  end.  Wise  people  live  like  laurels 
and  cedars,  and  go  on  mining  in  the  earth,  while  they 
adorn  and  embalm  the  air. 

14.  Secondly,  Refuges.  As  flowers  growing  on  trees 
have  to  live  for  some  time,  when  they  are  young,  in  their 
buds,  so  some  fiowers  growing  on  the  ground  have  to  live 


»  [See  below,  p.  642.] 
'  f"  


rrfae  M-eiiled  "bee-bive"  oooatruetirai  of  the  TreHnry  of  Atreiu  And  other 
buildinga  at  Hfcena.] 

XXV.  ' 
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for  a  while,  when  they  are  young,  in  what  we  call  their 
roots.  These  are  mostly  among  the  Drosidae*  and  othn 
humble  tribes,  loving  the  ground;  and,  in  their  babyhood, 
liking  to  live  quite  down  in  it.  A  baby  crocus  has  lite- 
rally its  own  little  dome — domus,  or  duomo — ^within  which 
in  early  spring  it  lives  a  deUcate  convent  life  of  its  own, 
quite  free  from  aU  worldly  care  and  dangers,  exceedingly 
ignorant  of  things  in  general,  but  itself  brightly  golden  and 
perfectly  formed  before  it  is  brought  out.  These  subter- 
ranean palaces  and  vaulted  cloisters,^  which  we  call  bulbs, 
are  no  more  roots  than  the  blade  of  grass  is  a  root,  in 
which  the  ear  of  com  forms  before  it  shoots  up. 

15.  Thirdly,  Ruins.  The  flowers  which  have  these  sub- 
terranean homes  form  one  of  many  families  whose  roots,  as 
well  as  seeds,  have  the  power  of  reproduction.  The  suc- 
cession of  some  plants  is  trusted  much  to  their  seeds:  a 
thistle  sows  itself  by  its  down,  an  oak  by  its  acorns;  the 
companies  of  flying  emigrants  settle  where  they  may;  and 
the  shadowy  tree  is  content  to  cast  down  its  showers  of 
nuts  for  swine's  food  with  the  chance  that  here  and  there 
one  may  become  a  ship's  bulwark.  But  others  among  plants 
are  less  careless,  or  less  proud.  Many  are  anxious  for  their 
children  to  grow  in  the  place  where  they  grew  themselves, 
and  secure  this  not  merely  by  letting  their  fruit  fall  at 
their  feet,  on  the  chance  of  its  growing  up  beside  them, 
but  by  closer  bond,  bud  springing  forth  from  root,  and  the 
young  plant  being  animated  by  the  gradually  surrendered 
life  of  its  parent.  Sometimes  the  young  root  is  formed 
above  the  old  one,  as  in  the  crocus,  or  beside  it,  as  in  the 
amaryllis,  or  beside  it  in  a  spiral  succession,  as  in  the  orchis ; 
in  these  cases  the  old  root  always  perishes  wholly  when  the 

*  DrosldK,  in  our  school  nomenclaturcj  ia  the  general  name,  including 
the  four  great  tribes,  iris,  uphodel,  amaryllis,  and  lily.  See  reason  for 
ihia  name  given  in  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  Section  II.> 

>  fSee,  a«io,  p.  642.] 

*  [§  7S  (Vol.  X[X.  p.  371).  And  for  "our  school  nomenclatara,"  bm  balow. 
p.  367.] 
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young  one  is  formed ;  but  in  a  fur  greater  number  of  tribes, 
one  root  connects  itself  with  another  by  a  short  piece  of 
intenuediate  stem ;  and  this  stem  does  not  at  once  perish 
when  the  new  root  is  formed,  but  grows  on  at  one  end 
indefinitely,  perishing  slowly  at  the  other,  the  scars  or  ruins 
of  the  past  plants  being  long  traceable  on  its  sides.  When 
it  grows  entirely  underground  it  is  called  a  root-stock.  But 
there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  a  root-stock  and  a 
creeping  stem,^  only  the  root-stock  may  be  thou^t  of  as 
a  stem  which  shares  the  melancholy  humour  of  a  root  in 
loving  darkness,  while  yet  it  has  enough  consciousness  of 
better  things  to  grow  towards,  or  near,  the  light  In  dne 
family  it  is  even  fragrant  where  the  flower  is  not,  and  a 
simple  houseleek  is  called  "  rhodiola  rosea,"  because  its  root- 
stock  has  the  scent  of  a  rose. 

16.  There  is  one  very  unusual  condition  of  the  root-Htock 
which  has  become  of  much  importance  in  economy,  though 
it  is  of  little  in  botany;  the  forming,  namely,  of  knots  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  underground  stem,  where 
the  new  roots  are  to  be  thrown  out.  Of  these  knots, 
or  "tubers"  (swollen  things),  one  kind,  belonging  to  the 
tobacco  tribe,  has  been  singularly  harmful,  together  with 
its  pungent  r^ttve,  to  a  neighbouring  coimtry  of  ours, 
which  perhaps  may  reach  a  higher  destiny  than  any  of  its 
friends  can  conceive  for  it,  if  it  can  ever  succeed  in  living 
without  either  the  potato,  or  the  pipe.' 

17.  Being  prepared  now  to  find  among  plants  many 
things  which  are  Uke  roots,  yet  are  not,  you  may  simplify 
and  make  fast  your  true  idea  of  a  root  as  a  fibre  or 
group  of  fibres,  which  fixes,  animates,  and  partly  feeds  the 
leaf.  Then  practically,  as  you  examine  plants  in  detail, 
ask  first  respecting  them :  What  kind  of  root  have  they  ? 
Is  it  large  or  small  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and  why  is 
it  so?  What  soil  does  it  like,  and  what  properties  does  it 
acquire  from  it?    The  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions 

■  TSm,  sgKin,  p.  U2.] 

*  [CompftN  quern  tif  Ote  Air,  §  76  (VoL  XIX  pp.  368-360).] 
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will  soon  lead  you  to  a  rational  inquiry  into  the  plant's 
history.  You  will  first  ascertain  what  rock  or  earth  it 
delights  in,  and  what  climate  and  circumstances;  then  you 
will  see  how  its  root  is  fitted  to  sustain  it  mechanically 
under  given  pressures  and  violences,  and  to  find  for  it  the 
necessary  sustenance  under  given  difficulties  of  famine  or 
drought.  Lastly  you  will  consider  what  chemical  actions 
appear  to  be  going  on  in  the  root,  or  its  store;  what  pro- 
cesses there  are,  and  elements,  which  give  pungency  to  the 
radish,  flavour  to  the  onion,  or  sweetness  to  the  liquorice; 
and  of  what  service  each  root  may  be  made  capable  under 
cultivation,  and  by  proper  subsequent  treatment,  either  to 
animals  or  men. 

18.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  any  of  this  for  you ;  I 
assume,  in  giving  this  advice,  that  you  wish  to  pursue  the 
sciehce  of  botany  as  your  chief  study;  I  have  only  broken 
moments  for  it,  snatched  from  my  chief  occupations,  and 
I  have  done  nothing  myself  o(  all  this  I  tell  you  to  do. 
But  so  far  as  you  can  work  in  this  manner,  even  if  you 
only  ascertain  the  history  of  one  plant,  so  that  you  know 
that  accurately,  you  will  have  helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  true  science  of  botany,  from  which  the  mass  of  useless 
nomenclature,*  now  mistaken  for  science,  will  fall  away,  as 
the  husk  of  a  poppy  falls  from  the  bursting  flower. 

*  The  only  use  of  a  great  part  of  oar  existing  nomenclature  is  to 
enable  one  botanist  to  describe  to  another  a  plant  which  the  other  has 
not  Ken.  When  the  science  becomes  approximately  perfect,  all  known 
plants  will  be  properly  figured,  so  that  nobody  need  describe  them ;  and 
unlcnowa  plants  be  so  rare  that  nobody  will  care  to  leam  a  new  and 
difficult  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  giye  an  account  of  what  in  all 
probability  he  will  never  see. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

THE  LEAF 

1.  In  the  first  of  the  poems  of  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  ^  a  portion  to  be  sung  every  day  for  the 
instruction  and  pleasure  of  the  people,  there  occurs  this 
curious  statement  respecting  any  person  who  will  behave 
himself  rightly :  "  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
river  side,  that  bears  its  fruit  in  its  season.  His  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither;  and  you  will  see  that  whatever  he  does 
will  prosper."' 

I  call  it  a  curious  statement,  because  the  conduct  to 
which  this  prosperity  is  promised  is  not  that  which  the 
English,  as  a  nation,  at  present  think  conducive  to  pros- 
perity: but  whether  the  statement  be  true  or  not,  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  recollect  the  two  eastern  figures  tmder 
which  the  happiness  of  the  man  is  represented, — ^that  he 
is  like  a  tree  bearing  fruit  "  in  its  season "  (not  so  hastily 
as  that  the  frost  pinch  it,  nor  so  late  that  no  sun  ripens 
it) ;  and  that  "  his  leaf  sh^  not  fade."  I  should  like  you 
to  recollect  this  phrase  in  the  Vulgate — "folium  ejus  non 
defluet" — shall  not  fail  away, — ^that  is  to  say,  shall  not  fall 
so  as  to  leave  any  visible  bareness  in  winter  time,  but  only 
that  others  may  come  up  in  its  place,  and  the  tree  he 
always  green. 

2.  Now,  you  know,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  either  for  the 
continuance  of  its  race,  or  for  the  good,  or  harm,  of  other 
creatures.  In  no  case  is  it  a  good  to  the  tree  itself.  It  is 
not  indeed,  properly,  a  part  of  the  tree  at  all,  any  more 
than   the  egg  is   part  of   the   bird,   or   the  young  of  any 

1  rConpira  Vol.  XXIT.  p.  226  n.] 

*  [^aJroi  i.  3  (ilifhtly  Twied  by  Riukln).  He  qootM  fnm  the  Vnlgkte  in 
Lectim*  c»  Art!  §f  VoL  XX.  pp.  U,  10».] 
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creature  part  of  the  creature  itself.  But  in  the  leaf  is  the 
strength  of  the  tree  itsdf.  Nay,  rightly  speaking,  the  leaves 
are  the  tree  itself.  Its  trunk  sustuns ;  its  fruit  burdens 
and  exhausts;  but  in  the  leaf  it  breathes  and  lives.  And 
thus  also,  in  the  eastern  symbolism,  the  fruit  is  the  labour 
of  men  for  others ;  but  the  leaf  is  their  own  life.  "  He 
shall  bring  forth  fruit,  in  his  time;  and  his  own  joy  and 
sbength  shall  be  continual." 

8.  Notice  next  the  word  "folium."  In  Greek,  ^nJXXof, 
"phyllon." 

"  The  thing  that  is  bom,"  or  "  put  forth."  '*  When  the 
branch  is  tender,  and  putteth  forth  her  leaves,  ye  know 
that  summer  is  nigh." '  The  botanists  say,  "  The  leaf  is  an 
expansion  of  the  bark  of  the  stem."  More  accurately,  the 
bark  is  a  contraction  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf.  For  every 
leaf  is  bom  out  of  the  earth,  and  breathes  out  of  the  air; 
and  there  are  many  leaves  that  have  no  stems,  but  only 
roots.  It  is  "  the  sprin^ng  thing " ;  this  thin  film  of  life ; 
rising,  with  its  edge  out  of  the  ground — infinitely  feeble, 
infinitely  fair.  With  Folium,  in  Latin,  is  rightly  associated 
the  word  Flos ;  for  the  flower  is  only  a  group  of  singularly 
happy  leaves.  From  these  two  roots  come  foglio,  feuiUe, 
feuiUage,  and  fleur; — blume,  blossom,  and  bloom ;  our  foliage, 
and  the  borrowed  foil,  and  the  connected  technical  groups 
of  words  in  architecture  and  the  sciences.' 

4.  This  thin  film,  I  said.  That  is  the  essential  character 
of  a  leaf;  to  be  thin, — ^widely  spread  out  in  proportion  to 
its  mass.  It  is  the  opening  of  the  substance  of  the  earth 
to  the  ail,  which  is  the  giver  of  life.  The  Greeks  called 
it,  therefore,  not  only  the  bom  or  blooming  thing,  but 
the  spread  or  expanded  thing — "wiraXov."  Pindar  calls  the 
b^:inDings  of  quarrel,  "  petals  of  quaireL" '  Recollect,  there- 
fore, this  form,  Petalos;  and   connect  it  with  Petasos,  the 

'  [Matthew  kIv.  32.] 

*  rCompftre  Vol.  XV.  p.  386.] 

*  [/«UMJai»  Odt*,  Tii.  43  :  nur^w  winAa  Q' oontenUoui  rott»,"  for  the  Atheniuu 
uMd  MiiMthnM  to  ballot  with  oU*«  Icavot).] 
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expanded  cap  of  Mercury.^  For  one  great  use  of  both  is  to 
^ve  shade.  The  root  of  all  these  words  is  said  to  be  IIET 
(Pet),  which  may  easily  be  remembered  in  Greek,  as  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  no  unpleasant  sense  in  English. 

5.  But  the  word  "petalos"  is  connected  in  Greek  with 
another  word,  meaning,  to  fly, — so  that  you  may  think  of  a- 
bird  as  spreading  its  petals  to  the  wind;  and  with  another, 
signiiying  Fate  in  its  pursuing  flight,  the  overtaking  thing, 
or  overflying  Fate.'  Finally,  there  is  another  Greek  word 
meaning  "wide,"  xXanJf  (platys);  whence  at  last  our  "plate"' 
— a  thing  made  broad  or  extended — but  especially  made 
broad  or  "flat"  out  of  the  solid,  as  in  a  lump  of  clay  ex- 
tended on  the  wheel,  or  a  lump  of  metal  extended  by  the 
hammer.'  So  the  first  we  call  Flatter;  the  second  Plate, 
when  of  the  precious  metals.  Then  putting  b  for  p,  and 
d  for  t,  we  get  the  blade  of  an  oar,  and  blade  of  grass. 

6.  Now  gather  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  look  at  it  care- 
fully. You  may  read  the  history  of  the  being  of  half  the 
earth  in  one  of  those  green  oval  leaves — the  things  that  the 
sun  and  the  rivers  have  made  out  of  dry  ground.  Daphne 
— daughter  of  Enipeus,*  and  beloved  by  the  Sun, — that  fable 
gives  you  at  once  the  two  great  facts  about  vegetation. 
Where  warmth  is,  and  moisture — there,  also,  the  leaf. 
Where  no  warmth — there  is  no  leaf;  where  there  is  no  dew 
— ^no  leaf. 

7.  Look,  then,  to  the  branch  you  hold  in  your  huid. 
That  you  can  so  hold  it,  or  make  a  crown  of  it,  if  you 
choose,  is  the  first  thing  I  want  you  to  note  of  it ; — the 
|B!t>portion  of  size,  namely,  between  the  leaf  and  you.  Great 
part  of  your  life  and  character,  as  a  human  creature,  has 
d^ioided  on  that.  Su^K)se  all  leaves  had  been  spacious* 
like  some  palm  leaves ;  solid,  like  cactus  stem ;  or  that  trees 

>  rCompw*  QuMn  <^  tAe  Air,  S  27  (VoL  XIX.  p.  328).] 

■  [t^Vuu,  and  Tir/wf  (Ate),  which  word,  accoralug  to  the  dietioiuiiH,  ii  from 
tka  tmme  root  pH.} 

*  fComiwre  Aratra  PanUHei,  %  B  (Vol.  XX.  p.  20fi).] 

*  rRHthar,   of  tha   Panoni :   •••   Vol.    XIH.    p.    149,  wben   bIm   tfao   labia   i» 
•xpUuwd.] 
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had  grown,  as  they  might  of  course  just  as  easily  have 
grown,  like  mushrooms,  all  one  great  cluster  of  leaf  round 
one  stalk.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  divided  into  small 
leaves  only  for  your  delight,  or  your  service,  as  if  you  were 
the  monarch  of  everything — even  in  this  atom  of  a  globe. 
You  are  made  of  your  proper  size ;  and  the  leaves  of  theirs : 
for  reasons,  and  by  laws,  of  which  neither  the  leaves  nor 
you  know  anything.  Only  note  the  harmony  between  both, 
and  the  joy  we  may  have  in  this  division  and  mystery  of 
the  frivolous  and  tremulous  petals,  which  break  the  light 
and  the  breeze, — compared  to  what,  with  the  fiivolous  and 
tremulous  mind  which  is  in  us,  we  could  have  had  out  of 
domes,  or  penthouses,  or  walls  of  leaf. 

8.  Secondly ;  think  awhile  of  its  dai^  clear  green,  and 
the  good  of  it  to  you.  Scientifically,  you  know  green  in 
leaves  is  owing  to  "  chlorophyll,"  ^  or,  in  English,  to  "  green- 
leaf."  It  may  be  very  fine  to  know  that;  but  my  advice 
to  you,  on  the  whole,  is  to  rest  content  with  the  general 
fSwrt  that  leaves  are  green  when  they  do  not  grow  in  or 
near  smoky  towns ;  and  not  by  any  means  to  rest  content 
with  the  fact  that  very  soon  there  will  not  be  a  green  leaf 
in  England,  but  only  greenish-black  ones.  And  thereon 
resolve  that  you  will  yourself  endeavour  to  promote  the 
growing  of  the  green  wood,  rather  than  of  the  black. 

Q.  Looking  at  the  back  of  your  laurel-leaves,  you  see 
how  the  central  rib  or  spine  of  each,  and  the  lateral  branch- 
ings, strengthen  imd  cany  it.  I  find  much  confused  use, 
in  botanical  works,  of  the  words  Vein  and  Rib.  For, 
indeed,  there  are  veins  in  the  ribs  of  leaves,  as  marrow  in 
bones ;  and  the  projecting  bars  often  gradually  depress  them- 
selves into  a  transparoit  net  of  rivers.  But  the  mechanical 
force  of  the  framework  in  carrying  the  Ieaf>tissue  is  the 
point  first  to  be  noticed;  it  is  that  which  admits,  regulates, 
or  restrains  the  visible  motions  of  the  leaf;  while  the  system 
of  circulation  can  only  be  studied  through  the  microscope. 
But  the  ribbed  leaf  bears  itself  to  the  wind,  as  the  webbed 

1  [On  thii  tann  eompan  Vol.  XIV.  p.  283,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  3&5.] 
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foot  of  a  bird  does  to  the  water,  and  needs  the  same  kind, 
though  not  the  same  strength,  of  support;  and  its  ribs 
always  are  partly  therefore  constituted  of  sfarong  woody 
substance,  which  is  knit  out  of  the  tissue;  and  you  can 
extricate  this  skeleton  framework,  and  keep  it,  after  the 
leaf-tissue  is  dissolved.  So  I  shall  henceforward  speak  simply 
of  the  leaf  and  its  ribs, — only  specifying  the  additional  reined 
structure  on  necessary  occasions. 

10.  I  hare  just  said  that  the  ribs — and  might  hare  said, 
farther,  the  stalk  that  sustains  them — are  knit  out  of  the 
tmue  of  the  leaf.  But  what  is  the  leaf-tissue  itself  knit  out 
of  ?  One  would  think  that  was  nearly  the  first  thing  to  be 
discovered,  or  at  least  to  be  thought  of^  ccHiceming  plants* 
— Damely,  how  and  of  what  they  are  made.  We  say  they 
"  grow."  But  you  know  that  they  can't  grow  out  of  nothing ; 
— ^this  solid  wood  and  rich  tracery  must  be  made  out  of 
some  previously  existing  substance.  What  is  the  substance  ? 
— and  how  is  it  woven  into  leaves, — ^twisted  into  wood? 

11.  Consider  how  fast  this  is  done,  in  spring.  You  walk 
in  February  over  a  slippery  field,  where,  through  hoar-frost 
and  mud,  you  perhaps  hardly  see  the  small  greoi  blades  of 
trampled  turf.  In  twelve  weeks  you  wade  through  the 
same  field  up  to  your  knees  in  fresh  grass;  and  in  a  week 
or  two  more,  you  mow  two  or  three  solid  haystacks  off  it. 
In  winter  you  walk  by  your  cummt-bush,  or  your  vine. 
They  are  shrivelled  sticks — like  bits  of  black  tea  in  the 
canister.  You  pass  again  in  May,  and  the  currant-bush 
looks  like  a  young  sycamore  tree ;  and  the  vine  is  a  bower : 
and  meanwhile  the  forests,  all  over  this  side  of  the  round 
world,  have  grown  their  foot  or  two  in  height,  with  new 
leaves — so  much  deeper,  so  much  denser  than  th^  were. 
Where  has  it  all  come  from  ?  Cut  off  the  iresh  shoots 
from  a  single  branch  of  any  tree  in  May.  Weigh  them ; 
and  then  consider  that  so  much  weight  has  been  added  to 
every  such  living  branch,  everywhere,  this  side  the  equator* 
within  the  last  two  months.     What  is  all  that  made  of? 

12.  Well,  this  much  the  botanists  really  know,  and  tell 
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us,~-It  is  made  chiefly  of  the  breath  of  animals :  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  substuice  which,  during  the  past  year,  Miimftk 
have  breathed  into  the  air ;  and  which,  if  they  went  on 
breathing,  and  their  breath  were  not  made  into  trees,  would 
poison  them,  or  rather  suffocate  them,  as  people  are  suffo- 
cated in  uncleansed  pits,  and  dogs  in  the  Grotts  del  Cane.* 
So  that  you  may  look  upon  the  grass  and  ftxests  of  the 
earth  as  a  kind  of  green  hoar-frost,  frozen  upon  it  fitmi 
our  breath,  as,  on  the  window-panes,  the  white  arborescence 
of  ice. 

18.  But  how  is  it  made  into  wood? 

The  substances  that  have  been  breathed  into  the  air 
are  charcoal,  with  oxygen  and  hydrog^i, — or,  more  plainly, 
<diBrcoal  and  water.  Some  necessary  earth, — in  smaller 
quantity,  but  absolutely  essential, — the  trees  get  from  the 
ground ;  but,  I  believe  all  the  charcoal  they  want,  and 
most  of  the  water,  from  the  air.  Now  the  question  is, 
where  and  how  do  they  take  it  in,  and  digest  it  into 
wood  ? 

14.  You  know,  in  spring,  and  partly  through  all  the 
year,  except  in  frost,  a  liquid  called  "sap"  circulates  in 
trees,  of  which  the  nature,  one  should  have  thought,  might 
have  been  ascertuned  by  mankind  in  the  six  thousand  years 
they  have  been  cutting  wood.  Under  the  imjvession  always 
that  it  had  been  ascertained,  and  that  I  could  at  any  time 

>  [A  cavern  neu  Naples  where  the  cmel  erperiment  ii  ahown  to  i^tora  of 
MDdlng  in  dogi  in  b«  lulled  hj  the  carbonic  acid  gaa  near  itt  floor.  Rntldn  h»d 
viaitad  it  durinft  h'w  stay  at  Najilei  in  1B41.  A  description  ia  given  In  hie  dUiy : — 
"February  IB. — Yeaterday  one  of  the  happieat  daya  I  have  apeot  for 


many  a  v«ar.  A  lorely  mominK]  jiut  wind  enough  tn  cool  Ute  annahiue, 
and  we  arove  to  the  Lake  of  Aguano — its  blue  luriace  iprinkled  with  wild 
ducka,  which  one  of  the  dogi  connected  with  the  Grotta  del  Cane  (a  fin« 
brown  beaatie  which  had  been  acamperinf;  up  and  down  the  InnlDi  beaide 
the  carriage  like  the  wind]  tent  out  of  the  water  till  the  wind  whiatled 
with  their  winga.  The  crater  not  ao  diaUnctly  marked  in  the  interior  a« 
from  a  diatanoe.  Close  to  the  ahore,  near  the  point  where  we  came  down 
on  the  lake,  the  water  roae  in  boiling  babblea,  ahowing  atroox  ercm 
through  a  violent  ripple.  Grotta  del  Cane  excesdvelj  diaappoin&ig,  ■■ 
fiw  M  effect  went ;  a  naaty  little  hole  in  the  rock,  do  bigger  than  a  gipay'a 
refuge — eo  dirty  looking,  I  would  hardly  go  into  it;  bat  the  initantaneona 
extinction  of  the  torch,  and  the  heavy  feel  even  to  the  hand,  end  the 
floating  of  the  fallen  moke,  like  im  on  the  lur&ee  of  the  fetid  air,  ell 
czceMivelj  atrlking."] 
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know  all  about  it,  I  have  put  off  till  to-day,  19th  October, 
1869,  when  I  am  past  fifty,  the  knowing  anything  about  it 
at  all.  But  I  will  really  endeavour  now  to  ascertain  some- 
thing, and  take  to  my  botanical  books,  accordingly,  in  due 
order. 

(1)  Dresser's  RudimerUs  of  Botany}  "Sap"  not  in  the 
index ;  only  Samara,  and  Sarcocarp, — about  neither  of  which 
I  feel  the  smallest  curiosity.  (2)  Figuier's*  Histotre  dea 
Planies.*  "  S6ve,"  not  in  index ;  only  Serpolet,  and  Sher- 
ardia  arvensis,  which  also  have  no  help  in  them  for  me. 
(8)  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany.*  "  Sap," — yes,  at  last. 
**  Article  257-  Course  of  fluids  in  exogenous  stems."  I 
don't  care  about  the  course  just  now:  I  want  to  know 
where  the  fluids  come  from.  "If  a  plant  be  plunged  into 
a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead," — I  don't  in  the  least 
want  to  know  what  happens.  '*From  the  minuteness  of 
the  tissue,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  vessels  through 
which  the  sap  moves."  Who  said  it  was?  If  it  had  been 
easy,  I  should  have  done  it  myself.  "Changes  take  place 
in  the  composition  of  the  sap  in  its  upward  course."  I  dare 
say;  but  I  don't  know  yet  what  its  composition  is  before 
it  begins  going  up.  "The  Elaborated  Sap  by  Mr.  Schultz 
has  been  called  'latex."*  I  wish  Mr.  Schultz*  were  in  a 
h<^head  of  it,  with  the  top  on.  "On  account  of  these 
movements  in  the  latex,  the  laticiferous  vessels  have  been 
denominated  cinenchymatous."  I  do  not  venture  to  print 
the  expressions  which  I  here  mentally  make  use  of. 

15.  Stay, — here,  at  last,  in  Article  264,  is  something 
to  the  purpose :  "  It  appears  then  that,  in  the  case  of 
Exogaious  plants,  the  fluid  matter  in  the  soil,  containing 

*  An  ezcellent  book,  nevertheless. 

'  {Tkt  RudimeitU  of  Botany,  Struetwal  and  PhytiolofnaU,  by  Christopher  DreMSr 
(Lecturer  on  Botany  in  tli«  DepMiuent  of  Science  and  Art),  18W.] 

■  {Hittmre  det  Pbatte*,  par  Lonis  Ii^uier,  illustr^  da  41fi  figurM  :  Paris,  1866.] 

■  [a  Manaai  ^  Batons,  by  John  Hatton  Bslfoar,  M.D.,   1860.     Ruakin'a  quota- 
tiona  an  from  pp.  132,  133,  13£.] 

*  [Carl  Heinncb  Schnltz,  Oennan  botanist,  author  of  ZMs  Satyr  der  itbmiUgm 
J^Axe,  NaKrHclim  agtUmt  Ott  lytarumnlAt  <1833),  and  othor  worka.] 
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different  substances  in  soluticn,  is  sucked  up  1^  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots."  Yes,  but  how  of  the  pine  trees 
on  yonder  rock  ? — Is  there  any  sap  in  the  rock,  or  water 
either?  The  moisture  must  be  seized  during  actual  rain 
on  the  root,  or  stored  up  from  the  snow;  stored  up,  any 
way,  in  a  tranquil,  not  actively  sappy,  state,  till  the  time 
comes  for  its  change,  of  which  there  is  no  account  here. 

16.  I  have  only  one  chance  left  now.  Liindley*s  Intro- 
duction to  Botany}  "Sap," — yes, — "General  motion  of." 
II.  825.  "The  course  which  is  taken  by  the  sap,  after 
entering  a  plant,  is  the  first  subject  for  consideration."  My 
dear  Doctor,  I  have  learned  nearly  whatever  I  know  of 
plant  structure  from  you,  and  un  grateful;  and  that  it  is 
little,  is  not  your  fault,  but  mine.  But  this—let  me  say 
it  with  all  sincere  respect — is  not  what  you  should  have 
told  me  here.  You  know,  far  better  tlum  I,  that  "sap" 
never  does  enter  a  plant  at  all;  but  only  salt,  or  earth 
and  water,  and  that  the  roots  alone  could  not  make  it; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  course  of  it  must  be,  in  great  part, 
the  result  or  process  of  the  actual  making.  But  I  will 
read  now,  patiently ;  for  I  know  you  will  tell  me  much 
that  is  worth  hearing,  though  not  perhaps  what  I  want. 

Yes;  now  that  I  have  read  Lindley's  statement  care- 
fully, I  find  it  is  full  of  precious  things ;  and  this  is  what, 
with  thinking  over  it,  I  can  gather  for  you. 

17.  First,  towards  the  end  of  January, — as  the  light 
enlarges,  and  the  trees  revive  from  their  rest, — ^there  is  a 
general  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  in  their 
stems ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  mois- 
ture rapidly  absorbed  from  the  earth  in  most  cases ;  and  that 
this  absorption  is  a  great  help  to  the  sun  in  drying  the 
winter's  damp  out  of  it  for  us  :  then,  with  that  strange 
vital  power, — which  sd^itiiic  people  axe  usually  as  afraid  of 
naming  as  common  people  are  afinid  of  naming  Death, — ^the 
tree  gives  the  gathered  earth  and  water  a  changed  existence ; 

>  [An  Introduction  ta  Botany,  ^7  John  Undlef,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  PrafMor  of 
Botany  in  (Jnivanity  C»llaf[a,  London,  4tk  •dition,  X  vsla.,  1B4S.] 
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and  to  this  new-born  liquid  an  upward  motion  £rom  the 
earth,  as  oui  blood  has  from  the  heart;  for  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  out  of  the  earth ;  and  this  upward  motion  has 
a  mechanical  power  in  pushing  on  the  growth.  *' Forced 
onward  by  the  current  of  sap,  the  plumule  ascends" 
(Lindley,  p.  182), — ^this  blood  of  the  tree  having  to  supply, 
exactly  as  our  own  blood  has,  not  only  the  forming  powers 
of  substance,  but  a  continual  evaporation,  "approximately 
seventeen  times  more  than  that  of  the  human  body,"  while 
tiie  force  of  motion  in  the  sap  "  is  sometimes  five  times 
greater  than  that  which  impels  the  blood  in  the  crural 
artery  of  the  horse." 

18.  Hence  gena*aUy,  I  think  we  may  conclude  thus 
much, — ^that  at  every  pore  of  its  surface,  under  ground  and 
above,  the  plant  in  the  spring  absorbs  moisture,  which  in- 
stantly disperses  itself  through  its  whole  system  "  by  means 
of  some  permeable  quality  of  the  membranes  of  the  cellular 
tissue  invisible  to  our  eyes  even  by  the  most  powerful 
glasses"  (p.  826);  that  in  this  way  subjected  to  the  vital 
power  of  the  tree,  it  becomes  sap,  properly  so  called,  which 
passes  downwards  through  this  cellular  tissue,  slowly  and 
secretly ;  and  then  upwards,  through  the  great  vessels  of 
the  tree,  violently,  stretching  out  the  supple  twigs  of  it  as 
you  see  a  flaccid  water-pipe  swell  and  move  when  the  cock 
is  tiuned  to  fill  it.  And  the  tree  becomes  literally  a  foun- 
tain, of  which  the  springing  streamlets  are  clothed  with  new- 
woven  garments  of  green  tissue,  and  of  which  the  silver 
spray  stays  in  the  sky, — a  spray,  now,  of  leaves. 

19.  That  is  the  g^  of  the  matter;  and  a  very  wonderful 
gist  it  is,  to  my  mind.  The  secret  and  subtle  descoit — 
the  violent  and  exulting  resilience  of  the  tree's  blood, — 
what  guides  it  ? — ^what  compels  ?  The  creature  has  no  heart 
to  beat  like  ours;  one  cannot  take  refuge  from  the  mystery 
in  a  "muscular  contraction."  Fountain  without  supply — 
playing  by  its  own  force,  for  ever  rising  and  falling 
all  through  the  days  of  Spring,  spending  itself  at  last  in 
gathered  clouds  of  leaves,  and  iris  of  blossom. 
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Very  wonderful;  and  it  seems,  for  the  present,  thftt  we 
know  nothing  whatever  about  its  causes; — nay,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  reversed  arterial  and  vein  motion,  without  a 
heart,  does  not  seem  to  strike  anybody.  Perhaps,  howevw, 
it  may  interest  you,  as  I  observe  it  does  the  botanists, 
to  know  that  the  cellular  tissue  through  which  the  motion 
is  effected  is  called  Parenchym,  and  the  woody  tissue, 
Bothrenchym ;  and  that  Parenchym  is  divided,  by  a  system 
of  nomenclature  which  "has  some  advantages  over  that 
more  commonly  in  use,"*  into  merenehyma,  coneaichyma, 
ovenchyma,  atractenchyma,  cylindrenchyma,  colpenchyma^ 
cladenchyma,  and  prismenchyma. 

20.  Take  your  laurel  branch  into  your  hand  again.  There 
are,  as  you  must  well  know,  innumerable  shapes  and  orders 
of  leaves ; — there  are  some  like  paws,  and  some  like  claws ; 
some  like  fingers,  and  some  like  feet ;  there  are  end- 
lessly cleft  ones,  and  endlessly  clustered  ones,  and  inscrut- 
able divisions  within  divisions  of  the  &etted  verdure ;  and 
wrinkles,  and  ripples,  and  stitchings,  and  hemmings,  and 
pinchings,  and  gatherings,  and  crumplings,  and  dippings, 
and  what  not.  But  there  is  nothing  so  constantly  noble 
as  the  pure  leaf  of  the  laurel,  bay,  orange,  and  oUve; 
numerable,  sequent,  perfect  in  setting,  divinely  simple  and 
serene.  I  shall  call  these  noble  leaves  "ApoUine"  leaves.^ 
They  characterize  many  orders  of  plants,  great  and  small, — 
from  the  magnolia  to  the  myrtle,  and  exquisite  "myrtiUe" 
of  the  hills  (bilberry) ;  but  wherever  you  find  them,  strong, 
lustrous,  dark  green,  simply  formed,  richly  scented  or  stored. 
• — you  have  nearly  always  kindly  and  lovely  vegetation,  in 
healthy  groimd  and  air. 

21.  The  gradual  diminution  in  rank  beneath  the  ApoUine 
leaf,  takes  place  in  others  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of 
the  qualities  above  named.    The  Apolline  leaf,   I   said,  is 

•  Llndley,  IrUroductioH  to  Botany,  vol.  i.,  p.  81.  The  tenns  "wholly 
obBolete,"  says  an  authoritntive  botanical  frieod.     Thank  Heaven  1 

■  [See  die  example  in  ths  Oxford  CoUevtioD  c«ll«d  "Apollo's  Sceptre"  (Bdu' 
eatioDal  Series,  No.  8) :  VoL  XXL  pp.  7fi>  10».] 
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strong,  lustrous,  full  in  its  green,  rich  in  substance,  simple 
in  form.  The  inferior  leaves  are  those  which  have  lost 
strength,  and  become  thin,  hke  paper;  which  have  lost 
lustre,  and  become  dead  by  roughness  of  surface,^  like  the 
nettle, — (an  Apolline  leaf  may  become  dead  by  bloom,  like 
the  olive,  yet  not  lose  beauty) ;  which  have  lost  colour,  and 
become  feeble  in  green,  as  in  the  poplar,  or  crudely  bright, 
like  rice ;  which  have  lost  substance  and  softness,  and  have 
nothing  to  give  in  scent  or  nourishment;  or  become  flinty 
or  spiny;  finally,  which  have  lost  simplicity,  and  become 
cloven  or  jagged.  Many  of  these  losses  are  partly  atoned 
for  by  gain  of  some  peculiar  loveliness.  Grass  and  moss, 
and  parsley  and  fern,  have  each  their  own  delightfulness ; 
yet  they  are  all  of  inferior  power  and  honour,  compared  to 
the  Apolline  leaves. 

22.  You  see,  however,  that  though  your  laiu«l  leaf  has 
a  central  stem,  and  traces  of  ribs  branching  from  it,  in  a 
vertebrated  manner,  they  are  so  faint  that  we  cannot  take 
it  for  a  tjrpe  of  vertebrate  structure.  But  the  two  figures 
of  elm  and  alisma  leaf,  given  ui  Modern  Painters  {voL  iii.*), 
and  now  here  repeated,  Fig.  8,  will  clearly  enough  show  the 
opposition  between  this  vertebrate  form,  branching  again 
usually  at  the  edges,  a,  and  the  softly  opening  lines  diffused 
at  the  stem,  and  gathered  at  the  point  of  the  leaf,  6,  which, 
as  you  almost  without  doubt  know  already,  are  character- 
istic of  a  vast  group  of  plants,  including  especially  all  the 
lilies,  grasses,  and  palms,  which  for  the  most  part  are  the 
signs  of  local  or  temporary  moisture  in  hot  countries ; — local, 
as  of  fountains  and  streams ;  temporary,  as  of  rain,  or  inun- 
dation. 

But  temporary,  still  more  definitely  in  the  day,  than  in 
the  year.  When  you  go  out,  delighted,  into  the  dew  of 
the  morning,  have  you  ever  considered  why  it  is  so  rich 
upon  the  grass ; — why  it  is  not  upon  the  trees  ?    It  is  partly 

'  [Compare  below,  p.  fil9.] 

■  [FW  3  aud  4  on  Plate  8  ("The  Growth  of  LeaTet")  i  see  in  this  edition 
Vol  V.  p.  264.] 
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on  the  trees,  but  yet  your  memory  of  it  will  be  always 
chieBy  of  its  gleam  upon  the  lawn.  On  many  trees  you 
will  find  there  is  none  at  all.  I  cannot  follow  out  here  the 
many  inquiries  connected  with  this  subject,  but,  broadly, 
remember  the  branched  trees  are  fed  chiefly  by  rain, — the 
unbranched  ones  by  dew,  visible  or  invisible ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  all  events  by  moisture  which  they  can  gather  for 
themselves  out  of  the  air ;  or  else  by  streams  and  springs. 
Hence   the   division   of  the  rerse  of  the  song  of  Moses: 


"  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain ;  my  speech  shall  distil 
as  the  dew:  as  the  sTnaU  rain  upon  the  tmder  herb,  and  as 
the  showers  upon  the  grass.'" 

28.  Next,  examining  the  direction  of  the  veins  in  the 
leaf  of  the  alisma,  b,  Fig.  8,  you  see  they  all  open  widely, 
as  soon  as  they  can,  towards  the  thick  part  of  the  leaf; 
and  then  taper,  apparently  with  reluctance,  pushing  each 
other  outwards,  to  the  point.  If  the  leaf  were  a  lake  of 
the  same  shape,  and  its  stem  the  entering  river,  the  lines 
of  the  currents  passing  through  it  would,  I  beUeve,  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  veins  in  the  aquatic  leaf.  I 
have  not  examined  the  fluid  law  accurately,  and  I  do  not 

>  [Deuteronomy  xxxli.  2.] 
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suppose  there  is  more  i^  correspondence  than  may  be 
caused  by  the  leaTs  expanding  in  every  permitted  direction, 
as  the  water  would,  with  all  the  speed  it  can ;  but  the 
'  resemblance  is  so  close  as  to  enable  you  to  fasten  the  re- 
lation of  the  unbranched  leaves  to  streams  men  distinctly 
in  your  mind, — just  as  the  toss  of  the  palm  leaves  from 
their  stem  may,  I  think,  in  their  likeness  to  the  springing 
of  a  fountain,  remind  you  of  their  relation  to  the  desert, 
and  their  necessity,  therein,  to  life  of  man  and  beast. 

24.  And  thus,  associating  these  grass  and  lily  leaves 
always  with  fountains,  or  w^  dew,  I  think  we  may  get  a 
jnetty  general  name  for  them  also.  You  know  that  Cora, 
our  Madonna  of  the  flowers,  was  lost  in  Sicilian  Fields:^ 
you  know,  also,  that  the  fairest  of  Greek  fountains,  lost  in 
Greece,  was  thought  to  rise  in  a  Sicilian  islet ;  and  that 
the  real  springing  of  the  noble  fountain  in  that  rock  was 
one  c^  the  causes  which  determined  the  position  of  the 
greatest  Greek  city  of  Sicily.*  So  I  think,  as  we  call  the 
&irest  branched  leaves  "  ApoUine,"  we  will  call  the  fairest 
lowing  ones  "  Arethusan." '  But  remember  that  the  ApoUine 
leaf  represents  only  the  emtral  type  of  luid  leaves,  and  is, 
within  certain  limits,  of  a  fixed  form ;  while  the  beautiful 
Arethusan  leaves,  alike  in  flowing  of  their  lines,  change 
their  forms  indefinitely, — some  shaped  like  round  pools,  and 
some  like  winding  currents,  and  many  like  arrows,  and 
many  like  hearts,  and  otherwise  varied  and  variable,  as 
leaves  ought  to  be, — ^that  rise  out  of  the  waters,  and  float 
amidst  the  pausing  of  their  foam. 

25.  Brantwood,  Easter  Day,  1875. — I  don't  like  to  spoil 
my  pretty  sentence,  above ;  but  on  reading  it  over,  I 
suspect  I  wrote  it  confusing  the  water-lily  leaf,  and  other 
floating  ones  of  the  same  kind,  with  the  Arethusan  forms. 
But  l£e  water-lily  and  water-ranunculus  leaves,  and  such 

>  [Sea  the  Introdnctioii,  above,  p.  zl>'i>-l 

*  [For  the  storj  of  tlte  lo«t  fonnUin  of  Aretbott  reappeariiig  in  the  iaUnd  of 
Ortfgia,  and  the  foondin^  of  the  tatj  of  Syrscuu  id  conteqaence  of  ita  fweet  waten, 
•ee  Stnbo,  vi.  2.  4.] 

■  [For  a  further  diitiactioa  between  the  "ApoUine"  and  "Arethnnn"  tTpea, 
Bee  Index  I.,  p.  £66.] 
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others,  are  to  the  orders  of  earth-loving  leaves  vrfiat  ducks 
and  swans  are  to  birds  (the  swan  is  the  water-lily  of  birds) ; 
they  are  swimming  leaves ;  not  properly  watery-creatures,  or 
able  to  live  under  water  like  fish  (wiless  when  dormant), 
but  just  like  birds  that  pass  thar  lives  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  waves — though  they  must  breathe  in  the  air. 

And  these  natant  leaves,  as  they  lie  <m  the  water 
sur&ce,  do  not  want  strong  ribs  to  carry  them,*  but  have 
very  delicate  ones  beautifully  branching  into  the  orbed 
^ace,  to  keep  the  tissue  nice  and  flat;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  that  really  have  to  ^ow  under  water,  sacrifice 
their  tissue,  and  keep  only  their  ribs,  like  coral  animals 
("  Ranunculus  heterophyllus,"  "  other-leaved  Frog-flower," 
and  its  like),  just  as,  if  you  keep  your  own  bands  too  long 
in  water,  they  shrivel  at  the  finger-ends. 

26.  So  that  you  must  not  attach  any  great  botanical 
importance  to  the  characters  of  contrasted  aspects  in  leaves, 
which  I  wish  you  to  exjnress  by  the  words  "Apolline"  and 
"  Arethusan " ;  but  their  mythic  importance  is  very  great, 
and  your  careful  observance  of  it  will  help  you  completely 
to  understand  the  beautiful  Greek  &ble  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne.*  There  are  indeed  several  I>aphnes,  and  the  first 
root  of  the  name  is  £ar  away  in  another  fidd  of  thought 
altogether,  connected  with  the  GJods  of  Light.  But  ety- 
mology, the  best  of  servants,  is  an  unreasonable  master ;  and 
Professor  Max  Miiller  trusts  his  deep-reaching  knowledge 
of  the  first  ideas  connected  with  the  names  of  Athena  and 
Daphne,  too  implicitly,  when  he  supposes  this  idea  to  be 
retained  in  central  Greek  theology.*  "  Athena "  originally 
meant  only  the  dawn,  among  nations  who  knew  nothing  of 
a  Sacred  Spirit.     But  the  Athena  who  catches  Achilles  by 

*  "You  should  see  the  girders  on  under-side  of  the  VictorU  WiAtx- 
I1I7,  the  most  wonderful  bit  of  engineering,  of  the  kind,  I  know  of."— 
(BoUnical  fHend.) 

1  [Sm,  wiiiD,  Vol.  XIIL  p.  149.] 

*  [See  "Mjth*  of  the  Dairn"  in  Leeturt*  on  (As  Seimee  4^  Language,  vol.  il. 
pp.  US  *eq.  (ed.  of  1880).] 
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the  hair,  and  urges  the  spear  of  Diomed/  has  not,  in  the 
mind  of  Homer,  the  slightest  remaining  connection  with 
the  mere  beauty  of  daybreak.  Daphne  chased  by  Apollo, 
may  perhaps — tiiough  I  doubt  even  this  much  of  consist- 
ence in  the  earlier  myth — have  meant  the  Dawn  pursued 
by  the  Sun.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  this  first 
idea  left  in  the  fable  of  Arcadia  and  Thessaly. 

27.  The  central  Greek  Daphne  is  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  great  river  gods  of  Arcadia;  her  mother  is  the  Earth. 
Now  Arcadia  is  the  Oberland  of  Greece;  and  the  crests  of 
Cyllene,  Erymanthus,  and  Msnalus  *  surround  it,  like  the 
Swiss  forest  cantons,  with  waUs  of  rock,  and  shadows  of 
pine.  And  it  divides  itself,  like  the  Oberland,  into  three 
rq^ns :  first,  the  r^on  of  rock  and  snow,  saaed  to  Mer- 
cury and  Apollo,  in  which  Mercury's  birth  on  Cyllene,  his 
construction  of  the  lyre,  and  his  stealing  the  oxen  of  Apollo, 
are  all  expressions  of  the  enchantments  of  cloud  and  sound, 
mingling  with  the  sunshine,  on  the  cliffs  of  Cyllene.' 

"While  the  mirts 
Flying,  uid  rminy  vapoun,  call  ont  sbapei 
And  phantoms  from  the  craga  and  aolid  earth 
Aa  fast  aa  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  his  Instrument."* 

Then  came  the  pine  region,  sacred  especially  to  Pan  and 
Msenalus,  the  son  of  Lycaon  and  brother  of  Callisto  ;*  and 
you  bad  better  remember  this  relati<Hiship  carefully,  for  the 
sake  of  the  meaning  of  the  constellations  of  Ursa  Major 
and  the  Mons  Msenalius,  and  of  their  wolf  and  bear  tradi- 
tions (compare   also  the   strong  impression  on  the  Greek 

*  Roughlr,  Cyllene  7700  feet  high ;  Erymanthus  7000 ;  Menalus  6000. 


333). 


For  the  re&r«ncM  her«,  sm  Qaeen  ^  the  Air,  gg  36,  37  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  332- 

ire  QiMM  ^Ue  Air,  §  26  (Vol.  XIX. 

■  _■ ^worth  :  Bxeurtion,  book  It.  fiS2  wg.] 

fThe  pines  of  the  mountain,  named  from  Mnnalua,  are  often  celebrated  by 
the  poets :  we,  for  inttance,  Virgil,  EeL  viii.  22,  and  Geo.  I  17.  Lycaon,  mythic^ 
King  of  Arcadia,  mi  chuind  by  Jupiter  into  a  wolf  (Ovid,  Mtlam.  L  237). 
Caluato,  changed  by  tbe  iesIonBy  at  Juno  into  a  bear,  was  made  by  Jupiter  the 
constellation  of  the  Bear  (Apollodorus,  iii.  8.  2}.] 
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mind  of  the  wild  leaiiness,  nourished  by  snow,  <^  the 
Boeotian  Cithieron, — "Oh,  thou  Uke-hollow,  ftill  of  divine 
leaves,  and  of  wild  creatures,  nurse  of  the  snow,  darling  of 
Diana"  (Phoenissfe,  801).  How  wild  the  climate  of  this 
pine  r^on  is,  you  may  judge  from  the  pieces  in  the  note 
below*  out  of  Colonel  Leake's  diary  in  crossing  the  Mtena- 
lian  range  in  spring.  And  then,  lastly,  you  have  the  laurel 
and  vine  r^on,  full  of  sweetness  and  Elysian  beauty. 

88.  Now  as  Mercury  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  hill 
ttichantment,  so  Daphne  of  the  leafy  peace.  She  is,  in  her 
first  life,  the  daughter  of  the  mountain  river,  the  mist  of 
it  filling  the  valley;  the  Sun,  pursuing,  and  efl&cing  it, 
firom  dell  to  dell,  is,  literally,  Apollo  pursuing  Daphne, 
and  adverse  to  her  (not,  as  in  the  earlier  tradition,  the 
Sun  pursuing  only  his  own  light).  Daphne,  thus  hunted, 
cries  to  her  mother,  the  Elarth,  which  opens,  and  receives 

*  March  Srd. — We  now  ascend  the  roots  of  the  mountun  called  Kastanii, 
«im1  begin  to  para  between  it  and  the  moantain  of  Alonfstena,  which  ia  on 
our  right.  The  latter  is  much  higher  than  KastaniA,  and,  liJte  the  other 
peaked  summits  of  the  Mseualian  range,  is  covered  with  firs,  and  deeply 
at  present  with  snow.  The  snow  lies  also  in  oar  pass.  At  a  fountain  in 
the  road,  the  small  rillase  of  Baaeniko  is  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  HRnalian  range,  and  now  covered  with  snow. 

Saeti  is  the  most  lofty  of  the  range  of  mountains,  which  arc  in  face  ot 
LeWdhi,  to  the  northward  and  eastward ;  they  are  all  a  part  of  the  chain 
which  extends  from  Mount  Khclmds,  and  connects  that  great  sanunit  with 
Artemisiiun,  Parthenium,  and  Pamoo.  Mount  Saeti  is  covered  with  firs. 
The  mountain  between  the  plain  of  Levldhi  and  Alonlstcna,  or,  to  speak 
by  the  ancient  nomenclature,  that  part  of  the  Mtmalian  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  Orchomenia  from  the  valleys  of  HellssoD  and  Metbydrium,  Is 
clothed  also  with  large  forests  of  the  same  trees ;  the  road  across  this  ridge 
from  Levldhi  to  Alonlstcna  is  now  impracticable  on  account  of  the  snow. 

I  am  detained  alt  day  at  Levldhi  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  whidi  before 
the  evening  has  covered  the  ground  to  half  a  foot  in  depth,  although  the 
village  is  not  much  elevated  above  the  plain,  nor  in  a  more  lof^  situation 
than  Tripolital 

March  ith. — Yesterday  afternoon  and  during  the  night  the  snow  fell  fn 
such  quantities  as  to  cover  all  the  plains  and  adjacent  mountains;  and  the 
counti^  exhibited  this  morning  as  fine  a  snow-scene  as  Norway  could  supply. 
As  the  day  advanced  and  the  sun  appeared,  the  snow  melted  rapidly,  but 
the  sky  was  soon  overcast  again,  and  the  snow  began  to  falL^ 

»  [Tnmlt  in  thi  Morea,  by  Willism  Martin  Lemka,  3  vols.,  18m  voL  ii.  pp.  274, 
S77,  280.  For  other  references  to  Leake's  Travels  in  Greece,  see  Vol.  XII.  n.  185, 
and  Vol.  XXII.  p.  208.] 
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her,  caiuing  the  kuret  to  spring  up  in  her  stead.  That 
is  to  say,  wherever  the  rocks  protect  the  mist  firom  the 
sunbeam,  and  suffer  it  to  water  the  earth,  there  the  huirel 
and  other  richest  vegetation  fill  the  hollows,  giving  a  better 
glory  to  the  sun  itself.  For  sunshine,  on  the  torrent  spray, 
on  the  grass  of  its  valley,  and  entangled  among  the  lauiel 
stems,  w  glancing  &om  their  leaves,  became  a  thousandfold 
loveUer  and  more  sacred  than  the  same  sunbeams,  burning 
cm  the  leafless  mountain^de. 

And  farther,  the  leaf,  in  its  connection  with  the  river,  is 
typically  expressive,  not,  as  the  flower  was,  ckT  human  &ding 
and  passing  away,  but  of  the  perpetual  flow  and  renewal 
of  hiunan  mind  and  thought,  rising  "like  the  rivers  that 
nm  among  the  hills  " ;  ^  therefore  it  was  that  the  youth  of 
Greece  sacrificed  their  hair — ^the  sign  of  their  continually 
renewed  strength, — to  the  rivers,  and  to  Apollo.*  Therefore, 
to  commemorate  Apollo's  own  chief  victory  over  death- 
over  Python,  the  corrupter,^— a  laurel  branch  was  gathered 
every  ninth  year  in  the  vale  of  Tempe ;  *  and  the  laurel 
leaf  became  the  reward  or  crown  of  all  beneficent  and 
enduring  work  of  man — ^work  of  inspiration,  bom  of  the 
strength  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  which 
can  never  pass  away. 

29.  You  may  doubt  at  first,  even  because  of  its  grace, 
this  meaning  in  the  fable  of  Apollo  and  Daphne ;  you  will 
not  doubt  it,  however,  when  you  trace  it  back  to  its  first 
eastern  origin.  When  we  speak  carelessly  of  the  traditions 
respecting  the  Garden  of  Eden  {or  in  Hebrew,  remember. 
Garden  of  Delight),  we  are  apt  to  confuse  Milton's  descrip- 
tions with  those  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Milton  fills  his 
Paradise  with  flowers;'   but   no  flowers   are  spoken  of  in 

>  [PMlnu  eir.  la] 

■  [See  QuMn  t^  tit  Air,  g  12  (Vol.  ZIX.  p.  300).] 

»  [Compare  Vol  VIL  p.  420  ».] 

*  [See  the  aocoDDt  of  the  Daphntphoria  giTen  by  Froclns  (quoted  by  PhotiiiB, 
Sibliotheett,  p.  321,  ed.  Bekker).] 

*  iParadite  Lott,  ir.  241  uq.  :~ 

"  Flvwen  worthy  of  Pkradue,  whieh  not  Rice  Art 
In  bed*  uid  curioiu  kuoti,  but  Nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse,"  etc] 
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Goiesis.  We  may  indeed  conclude  that  in  speaking  of 
every  herb  of  the  field,  flowers  are  included.  But  they  are 
not  named.  The  things  that  are  named  in  the  Garden  of 
Delight  are  trees  only. 

The  words  are,  "every  tree  that  was  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food  " ;  ^  and  as  if  to  mark  the  idea  more 
strongly  for  us  in  the  Septuagint,  even  the  ordinaiy  Greek 
word  for  tree  is  not  used,  but  the  word  ^of, — ^litoally, 
every  "wood,"  every  piece  of  timber  that  was  pleasant  or 
good.  They  are  indeed  the  "vivi  travi," — ^living  rafters, — c£ 
Dante's  Apennine.* 

Do  you  remember  how  those  trees  were  said  to  be 
watered  ?  Not  by  Ae  four  rivers  only.  The  rivers  could  not 
supply  the  place  of  rain.  No  rivers  do ;  for  in  truth  they 
are  the  refuse  of  rain.  No  storm-clouds  were  there,  not 
hidings  of  the  blue  by  darkening  veil ;  but  there  went  up 
a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  face  of  the  ground, 
^-or,  as  in  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  "There  went  forth  a 
fountain  from  the  earth,  and  gave  the  earth  to  drink."* 

80.  And  now,  lastly,  we  continually  think  of  that  Garden 
of  Delist,  as  if  it  existed,  or  could  exist,  no  longer ;  wholly 
foigetting  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  perpetually 
existent;  and  some  of  its  fairest  trees  as  existent  also,  or 
only  recently  destroyed.  When  Ezekiel  is  describing  to 
Pharaoh  the  greatness  of  the  Assyrians,  do  you  rememb^ 
what  image  he  gives  of  them  ?  "  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches ;  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs;  the  waters  nourished  him,  and 
the  deep  brought  him  up,  with  her  rivMs  running  round 
about  his  plants.  Under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  d 
the  field  bring  forth  their  young;  and  under  his  shadow 
dwelt  all  great  nations."* 

81.  Now  hear  what  follows.     "The  cedars  in  the  Garden 


iL  9.] 
' PurgaUtrio,  zxx.  8S.] 

'G«nMi<  ii.  6;  oompan  ftMina  oMd  LUie*,  §  W  (VoL  XVIU.  p.  147).] 
;Bi«ld«l  Rxi.  3 ;  quoted  aIm  id  Vol.  XIV.  p.  27fi.] 
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of  God  could  Dot  hide  Iwm.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like 
his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his 
branches :  nor  any  tree  in  the  Garden  of  God  was  like  unto 
him  in  beauty." 

So  that  you  see,  whenevo-  a  nation  rises  into  consistent, 
vital,  and,  through  many  generations,  enduring  power,  there 
is  still  the  Garden  of  God;  still  it  is  the  water  of  life 
which  feeds  the  roots  of  it ;  and  still  the  succession  of  its 
people  is  imaged  by  the  perennial  leafage  of  trees  of 
Paradise.  Could  this  be  said  of  Assyria,  and  shall  it  not 
be  said  of  England  ?  How  much  more,  of  lives  such  as 
ouis  should  be, — just,  laborious,  united  in  aim,  beneficent 
in  fulfilment, — ^may  the  image  be  used  of  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  of  Edent  Other  symbols  have  been  given  often  to 
show  the  evanescence  and  slightness  of  our  lives — the  foam 
upon  the  water,  the  grass  on  the  housetop,  the  vapour  that 
vanities  away ;  ^  yet  none  of  these  are  images  of  true  human 
life.  That  life,  when  it  is  real,  is  noi  evanescent;  is  7u>f 
slight ;  does  not  vanish  away.  Every  noble  life  leaves  the 
fibre  of  it  interwoven  for  ever  in  the  work  of  the  world; 
by  so  much,  evermore,  the  strength  of  the  human  race  has 
gained ; '  more  stubborn  in  the  root,  higher  towards  heaven 
in  the  branch  ;  and,  "  as  a  teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak, — ^whose 
substance  is  in  them  when  they  cast  their  leaves, — so  the 
holy  seed  is  in  the  midst  thereof."* 

82.  Only  remember  on  what  conditions.  In  the  great 
Psalm  of  life,'  we  are  told  that  everything  that  a  man  doeth 
shall  prosper,  so  only  that  he  delight  in  the  law  of  his  G^od, 
that  he  hath  not  walked  in  the  cotmsd  of  the  wicked,  nor 
sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  Is  it  among  these  leaves 
of  the  perpetual  Spring, — ^helpfUl  leaves  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations,* — that  we  mean  to  have  our  part  and  place, 
or  rather  among  the  "brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

>  [HoMB  z.  7 ;  2  King!  ziz-  26 ;  Jbidm  Vr.  14  (camp«r«  Vol.  XVm.  pp.  61, 


'  Inisb  t1.  13.} 

.  The  fint  pBklin :  mb  abonj  p.  229.] 
ReveUtion  jtxii.  2.] 
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the  forest  brook  along "  f  ^  For  other  leaves  there  are,  and 
other  streams  that  water  them, — not  water  of  life,  but  water 
of  Acheron.  Autumnal  leaves  there  are  that  strew  the 
brooks,  in  Vallombrosa.'  Remember  you  how  the  name  of 
the  place  was  changed :  "  Once  called  '  Sweet  water '  (Aqua 
bella),  now,  the  Shadowy  Vale.'**  Portion  in  one  or  other 
name  we  must  choose,  all  of  us, — ^with  the  living  olive,  by 
the  living  fountuns  of  waters,  or  with  the  wild  fig  trees, 
whose  Ic^age  of  human  soul  is  strewed  altmg  the  brooks 
of  death,  in  the  eternal  Vallombrosa. 

*  [Coleridge:  Tke  Aneimt  Mariittr,  part  tU.  ("Brown  ikeletont  of  leavM  that 
lac  My  ftweat-br-  • 

*  [Pttrw&M  i»    , 

*  [Rogart'i  Baif  ("the  fSrtmt  St  Benurd"}  :- 


! :  quoted  alao  In  Vol.  XVIU.  p.  256.} 
t  Gnmt  a-    " 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FLOWER 

Rom,  Whit  Monday,  1874. 

1.  On  the  quiet  road  leading  &om  under  the  Palatine  to 
the  little  church  of  St  Nereo  and  Achilleo,^  I  met,  yesterday 
morning,  group  after  group  of  happy  peasants  heaped  in 
pyramids  on  their  triumphal  carts,  in  Whit-Sunday  dress, 
stout  and  clean,  and  gay  in  colour ;  and  the  women  all  with 
bright  artificial  roses  in  their  hair,  set  with  true  natural 
taste,  and  well  becoming  them.  This  power  of  arranging 
wreath  or  crown  of  flowers  for  the  head,  remains  to  the 
people  &om  classic  times.  And  tiie  thing  that  struck  me 
most  in  the  look  of  it  was  not  so  much  the  cheerful- 
ness, as  the  dignity  ;■ — in  a  true  sense,  the  becomingneu 
and  decorousness  of  the  ornament  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  dead  city,  and  the  worst  desolation  of  the  work  of  its 
modem  rebuilders,  here  was  one  element  at  least  of  honour, 
and  order; — and,  in  these,  of  delight. 

And  these  are  the  real  significances  of  the  flower  itself. 
It  is  the  utmost  purification  of  the  plant,  and  the  utmost 
discipline.  Where  its  tissue  is  blanched  fairest,  dyed  purest, 
set  in  strictest  rank,  appointed  to  most  chosen  ofiice,  there 
— and  created  by  the  fact  of  this  purity  and  function — is 
the  flower. 

2.  But  created,  observe,  by  the  purity  and  order,  more 
than  by  the  function.  The  flower  exists  for  its  own  sake, 
—not  for  the  fruit's  sake.'  The  production  of  the  fruit  is 
an  added  honotu'  to  it — is  a  granted  consolation  to  us  for 

'  [See  the  letter  from  Borha  btchuu*  on  "The  Loet  Church  la  the  Cuapegiu" 
(Jnne  2,  1874),  reprinted  in  m  later  volume  of  thii  edition.] 

■  [Compuc  Qwm  ^  M«  Air,  %  eo  <Tal.  XIX.  pp.  m~SSB),  end  PraitTUa,  i. 

8  **-J 
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its  death.  But  the  flower  is  the  end  of  the  seed, — ^not  the 
seed  of  the  flower.  You  are  fond  of  cherries,  periiaps; 
and  think  that  the  use  of  cherry  blossom  is  to  produce 
cherries.  Not  at  aU.  The  use  of  cherries  is  to  produce 
cherry  blossom;  just  as  the  use  of  bulbs  is  to  produce 
hyacinths, — not  <rf  hyacinths  to  produce  bulbs.  Nay,  that 
the  flower  can  multiply  by  bulb,  or  root,  or  slip,  as  well 
as  by  seed,  may  show  you  at  once  how  inunaterial  the 
seed-forming  hmction  is  to  the  flower's  existence.  A 
flower  is  to  the  vegetable  substance  what  a  crystal  is 
to  the  mineral.  "  Dust  of  sapj^iire,"  writes  my  friend  Dr. 
John  Brown  *  to  me,  of  the  wood  hyacinths  of  Scotland  in 
the  spring.  Yes,  that  is  so, — each  bud  more  beautiful, 
itself,  than  perfectest  jewel — this,  indeed,  jewel  "of  purest 
ray  serene " ; '  but,  obserre  you,  the  glory  is  in  the  purity, 
the  serenity,  the  radiance, — ^not  in  the  mere  continuance 
of  the  creature. 

8.  It  is  because  of  its  beauty  that  its  continuance  is 
worth  Heaven's  while.  The  glory  of  it  is  in  being, — ^not 
in  b^fetting;  and  in  the  spirit  and  substance, — not  the 
change.  For  the  earth  also  has  its  flesh  and  spirit.  Every 
day  of  spring  is  the  earth's  Whit  Sunday — Fire  Sunday. 
The  falling  6Te  of  the  rainbow,  with  the  order  of  its  zones, 
and  the  gladness  of  its  covenant, — you  may  eat  of  it,  like 
Esdras;*  but  you  feed  upon  it  only  that  you  may  see  it. 
Do  you  think  that  flowers  were  bom  to  nourish  the  blind  ? 

Fasten  well  in  your  mind,  then,  the  conception  of  order, 
and  purity,  as  the  essence  o£  the  flower's  being,  no  less 
than  of  the  crystal's.  A  ruby  is  not  made  bright  to  scatter 
round  it  child-rubies ;  nor  a  flower,  but  in  collateral  and 
added  honour,  to  give  birth  to  other  flowers. 

Two  main  facts,  then,  you  have  to  study  in  every 
flower:  the  symmetry  or  order  of  it,  and  the  perfection  <rf 
its  substance ;  first,  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  are 

*  [Sm  PrttterOa,  a  §  227,  and  eompftre  Vol.  XII.  p.  xz.] 

*  [Graf'a  ISlegf,  Hub  «a] 

■  [2  Eadru  ix.  24  ("  Bat  go  into  a  field  of  flowen,  where  no  house  Is  kniUad, 
Mid  ekt  only  the-ilowen  of  the  field").] 
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placed  for  beauty  of  form ;  then  the  spinniDg  and  weaving 
and  blanching  of  their  tissue,  for  the  reception  of  purest 
cf^ur,  or  refining  to  richest  surface. 

4.  First,  the  order:  the  proportion,  and  answering  to 
each  other,  of  the  parts ;  for  the  study  of  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  know  what  its  parts  are ;  and  that  a  flower 

consists  essentially  of Well,  I  really  don't  know  what 

it  consists  essentially  of.  For  some  flowers  hare  bracts,  and 
stalks,  and  toruses,  and  calices,  and  corollas,  and  discs,  and 
stamens,  and  pistils,  and  ever  so  many  odds  and  ends  of 
things  besides,  of  no  use  at  all,  seemingly ;  and  others  have 
no  bracts,  and  no  stalks,  and  no  toruses,  and  no  calices, 
and  no  corollas,  and  nothing  recggnizable  for  stamens  or 
pistils, — only,  when  they  come  to  be  reduced  to  this  kind 
of  poverty,  one  doesn't  call  them  flowers ;  they  get  together 
in  knots,  and  one  calls  them  catkins,  or  the  like,  or  forgets 
their  existence  altogether; — I  haven't  the  least  idea,  for 
instance,  myself,  what  an  oak  blossom  is  like;  only  I  know 
its  bracts  get  together  and  make  a  cup  of  themselves  after- 
wards, which  the  Italians  call,  as  they  do  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  "  cupola " ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  pity,  for  their  own 
sake  as  well  as  the  world's,  that  they  were  not  content 
with  their  ilex  cupolas,  which  were  made  to  hold  something, 
but  took  to  building  these  big  ones  upside-down,  whi^ 
hold  nothing — less  than  nothing,- — large  extinguishers  of  the 
flame  of  Catholic  religion.  And  for  farther  embarrassment, 
a  flowa*  not  only  is  without  essential  consistence  of  a  given 
number  of  parts,  but  it  rarely  consists,  alone,  of  itself. 
One  talks  of  a  hyacinth  as  of  a  flower;  but  a  hyacinth  b 
any  number  of  flowers.  One  does  not  talk  of  "  a  heather  " ; 
when  one  sajrs  "heath,"  one  means  the  whole  plant,  not  the 
blossom, — ^because  heath-bells,  though  they  grow  together 
for  company's  sake,  do  so  in  a  voluntary  sort  of  way,  and 
are  not  fixed  in  their  places ;  and  yet,  they  depend  on  each 
other  for  effect,  as  much  as  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

5.  And  this  grouping  of  flowers,  more  or  less  waywardly, 
is  the  most  subtle  part  of  their  order,  and  the  most  difficult 
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to  r^resent.  Take  that  cluster  of  bog-hesther  bells,  fSor 
instance,  Line^tudy  I.'  You  mi^t  think  at  first  there  were 
no  lines  in  it  worth  study;  but  look  at  it  more  carefuUy. 
There  are  twelve  bells  in  the  cluster.  There  may  be  fewer, 
or  more;  but  the  bog-heath  is  apt  to  run  into  something 
near  that  number.  Th^  all  grow  together  as  close  as  they 
can,  and'  on  one  side  of  the  supporting  branch  only.  The 
natural  effect  would  be  to  bend  the  branch  down;  but  the 
Inranch  won't  have  that,  and  so  leans  back  to  carry  them. 
Now  jrou  see  the  use  oi  drawing  the  profile  in  the  middle 
figure:  it  shows  you  the  exactly  balanced  setting  of  the 
group, — not  drooping,  nor  erect;  but  vrith  a  disposition  to 
droop,  tossed  up  by  the  .leaning  back  of  the  stem.  Thai, 
growing  as  near  as  they  can  to  each  other,  those  in  the 
middle  get  squeezed.  Here  is  another  quite  Bpedal  char- 
acter. Some  flowers  don't  like  being  squeezed  at  all  (fuiqr 
a  squeezed  convolvulus  I) ;  but  these  heather  bells  like  it,  ai^ 
look  all  the  prettier  fen:  it, — not  the  squeezed  ones  exactly, 
by  themselves,  but  the  cluster  altogether,  by  their  patience. 

Thai  also  the  outside  ones  get  pushed  into  a  sort  of 
star-shape,  and  in  tcont  show  the  colour  of  all  their  sides, 
and  at  the  back  the  rich  green  cluster  of  sharp  leaves  that 
hold  fiiem;  all  this  order  being  as  essential  to  the  plant  as 
any  of  the  more  formal  structures  of  the  bell  itself. 

6.  But  the  bog-heath  has  usually  only  one  cluster  of 
flowers  to  arrange  on  each  branch.  Take  a  spray  of  ling 
(Frontispiece'),  and  you  will  find  that  the  richest  piece  of 
Gothic  spire-sculplure  would  be  dull  and  graceless  b^ide  the 
grouping  of  the  floral  masses  in  their  various  life.  But 
it  is  difScult  to  give  the  accuracy  of  attention  necessary 
to  see  their  beauty  without  drawing  them;  and  still  more 
difficult  to  draw  them  in  any  approximation  to  the  truth 
before  they  change.  This  is  indeed  the  fatallest  obstacle  to 
all  good  botanical  work.  Flowers,  or  leaves, — and  especially 
the  last, — can  only  be  rightly  drawn  as  they  grow.     And 

<  [Plate  X  p.  20fiJ 

■  [To  PntwpiM :  nate  IX  p.  ISfc    For  anothor  rflftronco  to  tlio  Plide,  Me  p.  371.} 
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eren  then,  in  their  loveliest  sjpnag  action,  they  grow  as  you 
draw  them,  and  will  not  stay  quite  the  same  creatures  for 
haif'an-faour. 

7.  I  said  in  my  inaugural  lectures  at  Oxford,  §  107> 
that  real  botany  is  not  so  much  the  description  of  plants 
as  their  biography/  Without  entering  at  all  into  the  history 
of  its  fruitage,  ^e  life  and  death  ^  the  blossom  itseff  is 
always  an  eventful  romance,  which  must  be  completely  told, 
if  welL  The  grou{Hng  given  to  the  various  states  of  form 
between  bud  and  flower  is  always  the  most  important  part 
of  the  design  of  the  plant;  and  in  the  modes  of  its  death 
are  some  of  the  most  touching  lessons,  or  symbolisms,  con- 
nected with  its  existence.  The  utter  loss  and  fur-scattered 
ruin  of  the  cistus  and  wild  rose, — ^the  dishonoured  and  dark 
contortion  of  the  ctxivolvulus,— tiie  pale  wasting  of  the 
crimson  heath  of  Apennine,  are  strangely  opposed  by  the 
quiet  cloang  of  the  brown  bells  of  the  ling,  each  nuking 
of  themselves  a  little  cross  as  they  die ;  and  so  enduring 
into  itie  days  of  winter.  I  have  drawn  the  faded  beside  the 
full  branch,  and  know  not  which  is  the  more  beautiful. 

8.  This  grouping,  then,  and  way  of  treating  each  other 
in  their  gathered  company,  is  the  first  and  most  subtle 
conditiwi  of  form  in  flowers;  and,  observe,  I  don't  mean, 
just  now,  the  appointed  and  disciplined  grouping,  but  the 
wayward  and  accidental.  Don't  confuse  the  beautifid  con- 
sult of  the  cluster  in  these  sprays  of  heath  with  the  legal 
strictness  of  a  foxglove, — ^though  that  also  has  its  divinity ; 
but  of  anotiier  kind.  That  legal  order  of  blossoming — ^for 
which  we  may  wisely  keep  the  accepted  name,  "inflores- 
cence, "-—is  itself  quite  a  separate  subject  of  study,  whidi 
we  cannot  take  up  until  we  know  the  still  more  strict  laws 
which  are  set  over  the  flower  itself. 

9.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  small  red  poppy  which  I 
gathered  on  Whit  Sunday  on  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
It  is  an  intensely  simple,  intensely  floral,  flower.  All  silk 
and    flame:   a    scarlet    cup,    perfect-edged   all    round,    seen 

»  [Vol.  XX.  p.  101.] 
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anKHig  the  wild  grass  fiar  away,  like  a  burning  ooal  fallm 
firom  Heaven's  altars.  Vou  cannot  have  a  more  complete, 
a  more  stainless,  type  of  flowa  absolute ;  inside  and  outside, 
aU  flower.  No  sparing  of  colour  anjrwhere — no  outside 
coarsenesses — no  Interior  secrecies;  open  as  the  sunshine 
that  creates  it;  fine-fimshed  on  both  sides,  down  to  the 
extremest  point  of  insertion  on  its  narrow  stalk;  and  robed 
in  the  purple  of  the  Ceesars.^ 

Lit^vlly  so.  That  poppy  scarlet,  so  fiar  as  it  could  be 
painted  by  m(nlal  hand,  for  mortal  King,  stays  yet,  agunst 
tJie  sun,  and  wind,  and  rain,  on  the  wa^  of  the  house  of 
Augustus,  a  hundred  yards  fixmn  the  spot  -where  I  gatliaed 
the  weed  of  its  desolation. 

10.  A  pure  cup,  you  remember  it  is ;  that  much  at  least 
you  cannot  but  remember,  of  poppy-form  among  the  corn- 
fields ;  and  it  is  best,  in  beginning,  to  think  of  every  flower 
as  essentially  a  cup.  There  are  flat  ones,  but  you  will  find 
tibat  most  of  these  are  really  groups  of  flowers,  not  single 
blossoms;  and  there  are  o^ut-of-tiie-way  and  quaint  ones, 
very  difficult  to  define  as  of  any  shape;  but  even  these 
have  a  cup  to  begin  with,  deep  down  in  them.  You  had 
better  take  the  idea  of  a  cup  or  vase,  as  the  first,  simplest, 
and  most  general  form  of  true  flower. 

The  botanists  call  it  a  corolla,  which  means  a  garland, 
or  a  kind  of  crown;  and  the  word  is  a  very  good  one, 
because  it  indicates  l^at  the  flower-cup  is  made,  as  our 
clay  cups  are,  on  a  potter's  wheel;  that  it  is  essentially  a 
revohtte  form — a  whirl  or  (botanicaUy)  "whorl"  of  leaves; 
in  reality  successive  round  the  base  of  the  um  they  form. 

11.  Perhaps,  however,  you  think  poppies  in  general  are 
not  much  hke   cups.     But  the  flower  in  my  hand  is  a — 

poverty-j(r»cAen  poppy,  I   was  going  to  write, ^poverty- 

Ktrengtkened  poppy,  I  mean.  On  richer  ground,  it  would 
have  gushed  into  flaunting  breadth  of  untenable  purple — 
flapped  its  inconsistent  scarlet  vaguely  to  the  wind — dropped 
the  pride  of  its  petals  over  my  hand  in  an  hour  after   I 

>  [Sw  below,  p.  207.] 
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gathered  it.  But  this  little  rou^-bred  thing,  a  Campagna 
pony  of  a  poppy,  is  as  bri^t  and  strong  to-day  as  yesterday. 
So  that  I  can  see  exactly  where  the  leaves  join  or  lap  over 
each  other;  and  when  I  look  down  into  the  cup,  find  it  to 
be  composed  of  four  leaves  altogetha*. — ^two  smaller,  set 
within  two  larger. 

12.  Thus  iar  (and  somewhat  farther)  I  had  written  in 
Rome ;  but  now,  putting  my  work  together  in  Oxford, 
a  sudden  doubt  troubles  me,  whether  all  poppies  have 
two  petals  smaller  than  the  other  two.  Whereupon  I  take 
down  an  excellent  little  school-book  on  botany — ^the  best 
Fve  yet  found,  thinking  to  be  told  quickly ;  and  I  find  a 
great  deal  about  opium ;  and,  apropos  of  opium,  that  the 
juice  of  common  celandine  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour; 
and  I  pause  for  a  bewildered  five  minutes,  wondering  if  a 
celandine  is  a  poppy,  and  how  many  petals  it  has:  going 
on  again — because  I  must,  without  making  up  my  mind,  on 
either  question — I  am  told  to  "observe  the  fioral  recep- 
tacle of  the  Califomian  genus  Eschscholtzia."  Now  I  can't 
observe  anything  oi  the  sort,  and  I  don't  want  to ;  and  I 
wish  Califomia  and  all  that's  in  it  were  at  the  deepest 
bottom  of  the  Pacific.  Next  I  am  told  to  compare  the 
poppy  and  water-lily;  and  I  can't  do  that,  neither — ^though 
.  I  should  like  to ;  and  there's  the  end  of  the  article ;  and  it 
never  tells  me  whether  one  pair  of  petals  is  always  smaller 
than  the  other,  or  not.  Only  I  see  it  says  the  corolla  has 
four  petals.  Perhaps  a  celandine  may  be  a  double  poppy, 
and  have  eight.  I  know  they're  tiresome  irr^^ular  things, 
and   I   mustn't    be   stopped   by  them ;  * — at   any  rate,  my 

*  Jutt  in  Ume,  finding  «  hup  of  gold  under  tm  oak  tree  lonie  tboutaod 
yetas  old,  near  Arundel,'  I've  made  them  out:  Eight,  divided  by  three; 
that  is  to  Bay,  three  couples  of  petals,  with  two  odd  little  ones  inserted 
for  form's  sake.     No  wonder  I  couldn't  decipher  them  by  memory. 

[At  Peppering,  where  he  itayed  with  the  Drewitts  (see  above,  p.  IfiO).    The 


diary  fixes  the  day 
"Voff 
Drewitt  over  downs,  Copl«y  Fielding  glorious  view,  down  into  apple-bli 
dingle  with  spring ;  saw  pretty  water-rat  swimmf 
then  oaks  with  celuidine  below, — diviner  stilL"] 


Moff   IS,   187fl.— Yesterday   into   Arundel   Park.    .    .    .    Walked   with 
itt  over  downs,  Copley  Fielding  glorious  view,  down  into  apple-blossom 
dingle  with  spring ;  saw  pretty  water-rat  swimming  under  water, — divi 
"s  with  celsncT 
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Boman  yoppy  knew  nhat  it  wn  mboot,  and  had  its  two 
coupla  of  leaves  in  dear  saboidinatkm,  of  wfaidi  at  tibe 
time  I  went  en  to  inquire  &rtber,  as  fidlowi. 

18.  The  next  point  is,  what  shape  are  the  petals  of? 
And  that  is  eaoCT  asked  than  answered;  for  iHien  you  poll 
them  off,  yon  find  th^  w(m*t  lie  flat,  hy  any  means,  but 
are  each  of  tiiem  cups,  or  rather  shells,  themselves;  and 
tiut  it  requires  as  much  conchology  as  would  describe  a 
cockle,  before  you  can  properly  give  account  of  a  single 
poppy  ]ea£  Or  of  a  single  any  leaf — for  all  leaves  are  either 
shells,  or  boats  (or  solid,  if  not  hollow, 
masses),  and  cannot  be  represented  in 
fiat  outline.  But,  laying  these  as  flat 
as  they  will  lie  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
you  will  find  the  piece  they  hide  of 
the  paper  they  lie  on  can  be  drawn ; 
giving  approximately  the  shape  of  the 
outer  leaf  as  at  A,  that  of  the  inn^ 
as  at  B,  Fig.  4 ;  which  you  will  find 
very  difficult  lines  to  draw,  for  they  are 
each  composed  of  two  curves,  joined, 
as  in  Fig.  5 ;  all  above  the  line  a  b 
being  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaf^  but  jomed  so  subtly  to 
the  side  that  the  least  break  in  drawing  the  line  spoils 
the  form. 

14.  Now  every  flower  petal  consists  essentially  of  these 
two  parts,  variously  proportioned  and  outlined.  It  expands 
from  C  to  a  b;  and  closes  in  the  external  Une,  and  for  this 
reason. 

Considering  every  flower  under  the  type  of  a  cup,  the 
first  part  of  tibe  petal  is  that  in  which  it  expands  from  the 
bottom  to  the  rim;  the  second  part,  that  in  which  it  ter- 
minates itself  on  reaching  the  rim.  Thus  let  the  three 
circles  (A,  B,  C),  Fig.  6,  represent  the  undivided  cups  of  the 
three  great  geometrical  orders  of  flowers — ^trefoil,  quatrefi>il, 
and  cinquefoil. 

Draw  in  the  first  an  equilateral  triangle,  in  the  seomd 
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a  square,  in  the  third  a  pentagon ;  draw  the  dark  lines 
from  centres  to  angles  {D,  E,  F) :  then  {a)  the  tiiird  part 
of  D,  (6)  the  fourth  part  of  E.  (c)  the  fifth  part  of  F,  are 


the  normal  outline  forms  of  the  petals  of  tiie  three  famihes ; 
the  relations  between  the  developing  angle  and  limiting 
curve  being  varied  according  to 
the  depth  of  cup,  and  the  de- 
gree of  connection  between  the 
petals.  Thus  a  rose  folds  them 
over  one  another,  in  the  bud ; 
a  convolvulus  twists  them,— 
the  one  expanding  into  a  flat 
cinquefoil  of  separate  petals,  and 
the  other  into  a  deep -welled 
cinquefoil  of  connected  ones. 

I  find  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion in  Veronica  Folita,'  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  graceful  of 
field  plants  because  of  the  light  dtemate  flower  stalks,  each 
with  its  leaf  at  the  base;  the  flower  itself  a  quatrefoil,  of 
which  the  largest  and  least  petals  are  uppermost.  Full  one 
off  its  cal3rx  (draw,  if  you  can,  the  outline  of  the  striped 
■  [For  fnrtlMr  notieaa  of  this  flower,  see  below,  i^.  442,  474] 
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U.ae  i^rpv  fttal  vrJi  tiic  jat^?^^  c^  -^^  pfe  e*^  hdov), 
awl  tntn  cxaaiVje  tzc  ruci-rc  loxpa  d  sx  latail,  ^h) 
hmt  r.-pfsr  ptXaL  Tc^sr  eraser  sz^ce  b  vot  cnr^:w»,  m 
a  enrtred  whh  ivllte  [*^?-*-  t^  Hjc  '^"^p*^  above,  m 
Uji  d-Titfsrjo  of  ta«r  zrwtL.  deepsra^  tzc  more  <lrfir»tr 

A  II!ac  tUjwxa  mZl  g-I-rc  jrjn  a  pvcKr  cxscplc  of  the 
ex}HiMi^jo  of  the  petab  of  a  qTaieefitl  above  the  e^e  (rf 
the  cup  or  tabc;  brit  I  nnut  get  back  to  oar  pt^'pT'  >t 
ppwient. 

15.  What  outline  its  petals  icaHv-  have,  however,  is  little 
wy/wn  in  t/»cir  crumpled  Buttoing ;  but  tfaat  toj  ennnplii^ 
ariM?i  tnjta  a  fine  floial  chazacter  wtidi  we  do  Dot  aioagfa 
ralue  in  them.  We  usually  think  of  the  poppy  as  a  eosse 
flmrer;  tut  it  is  the  most  ttan^iarcnt  and  delicate  of  all 
the  lAfMOBA  of  the  ficJd.  The  rest — neariy  all  of  than— 
depend  on  the  texture  of  their  soriaccs  for  eolonr.  Bat 
the  poppy  is  painted  glan;  it  never  glows  so  brigidfy  as 
when  the  sun  ^nes  thnm^  it.  ^liereTS  it  is  seen — 
against  the  light  or  irith  the  light — always,  it  is  a  flame, 
mA  wanm  the  vTind  like  a  blown  ruby. 

In  these  two  qualities,  the  accurately  balaneed  fonn, 
and  the  pofectly  infused  oolour  c^  the  petals,  you  have,  as 
I  said,  the  central  bdng  of  the  flower.  All  the  other  parts 
of  it  are  neceasazy,  bat  we  must  f<dlow  them  out  in  order. 

16,  Locdcing  down  into  the  cup,  you  see  the  green  hoGs 
divided  by  a  black  star, — of  six  r^s  mily, — and  sammnded 
by  a  £ew  Uack  spots.  My  rougfa-nurtmed  po)^y  contents 
ifafelf  with  these  for  its  coitre ;  a  rich  one  would  have  had 
the  green  boss  dirided  by  a  dozen  <rf  imys,  and  surrounded 
by  a  d«k  crowd  of  crested  threads. 

This  green  boss  is  called  by  botanists  the  [Mstil.  wfaidi 
word  consists  of  the  two  first  syllables  <d  the  Latin  pis- 
tillum,  otherwise  more  fiuniliaiiy  En^ished  into  "pestle." 
The  meaning  of  the  botuiical  wmd  is  trf  course,  also,  that 
the  central  part  of  a  ilower-cup  has  to  it  something  of 
the  relations  that  a  pestle  has  to  a  mortar  1    Practically, 
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however,  as  this  pestle  has  do  pounding  fbnctioDSt  I  think 
the  word  is  misleading  as  well  as  ungraceful ;  and  that  we 
may  find  a  better  one  after  looking  a  little  closer  into  the 
matter.  For  this  pestle  is  divided  generally  into  three  very 
distinct  parts:  there  is  a  storehouse  at  the  bottom  of  it  lor 
the  seeds  of  the  plant ;  above  this,  a  shaft,  (^ten  of  ccn- 
siderable  length  in  deep  cups,  rising  to  the  levd  of  th«r 
u{^»er  edge,  or  above  it ;  and  at  the  top  of  these  idbafts  an 
expanded  crest.  This  shaft  the  botanists  call  "style,"  from 
the  Greek  word  for  a  pillar;  and  the  crest  of  it— I  do  not 
know  why— stigma,  from  the  Greek  word  for  "spot"  The 
storehouse  for  the  seeds  they  call  the  "ovary,"  from  the 
Latin  ovum,  an  egg.  So  you  have  two-thirds  of  a  Latin 
word  (pistil) — awkwardly  and  disagreeably  edged  in  between 
pestle  and  pistol — for  the  whole  thing;  you  have  an  Eng- 
li^-Latin  word  (ovary)  few  the  bottom  of  it;  an  English- 
Greek  wrad  (style)  for  the  middle;  and  a  pure  Greek  wend 
(stigma)  for  the  top. 

17.  This  is  a  great  mess  of  language,  and  all  the  worse 
that  iJie  words  style  and  stigma  have  both  of  them  quite 
different  senses  in  ordinary  and  scholarly  English  frt>m  this 
forced  botanical  one.  And  I  will  venture  therefore,  for  my 
own  pupils,  to  put  the  four  names  altogether  into  English. 
Instead  of  calling  the  whole  thing  a  pistil,  I  shall  simply  call 
it  the  pillar.  Instead  of  " ovary," ^  I  shall  say  "Treasury" 
(for  a  seed  isn't  an  egg,  but  it  iff  a  treasure).  The  style  I 
shall  call  tiie  "  Shaft,"  and  the  stigma  the  "  Volute."  So 
you  will  have  your  entire  pillar  divided  into  the  treasury, 
at  its  base,  the  shaft,  uid  the  volute;  and  I  tdiink  you  will 
find  these  divisions  easily  remembered,  and  not  unfitted  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  in  their  ordinary  use. 

18.  Round  this  central,  but,  in  the  poppy,  very  stumpy, 
pillar,  you  find  a  cluster  of  dark  threads,  with  dusty  pen- 
dants (H*  cups  at  their  ends.  For  these  the  botanists'  name 
"stamens,"  may  be  conveniently  retained,  eadi  consisting  of 
a  "  filament,"  or  thread,  and  an  "  anther,"  or  blossoming  part. 

'  [Compare,  below,  p.  372.] 
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And  in  this  rich  corolla,  and  pillar,  or  pillars,  with  their 
treasuries,  and  surrounding  crowd  of  stamens,  the  essential 
flower  consists.  Fewer  than  these  several  parts,  it  cannot 
have,  to  be  a  flower  at  all ;  of  these,  the  corolla  leads,  and  is 
the  object  of  final  purpose.  The  stamens  and  the  treasuries 
are  only  there  in  order  to  produce  future  corollas,  though 
often  themselves  decorative  in  the  highest  degree. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower. 
But  it  would  have  been  difficult,  with  any  other  than  the 
poppy,  to  have  shown  you  them  alone;  for  nearly  all  other 
flowers  keep  with  them,  all  their  lives,  their  nurse  or  tutor 
leaves, — the  group  which,  in  stronger  and  humble  temper, 
protected  them  in  their  flist  weakness,  and  formed  them  to 
the  first  laws  of  their  being.  But  the  poppy  casts  these 
tutorial  leaves  away.  It  is  the  finished  picture  of  impatient 
and  luxury-loving  youth,— at  first  too  severely  restrained, 
then  casting  all  restraint  away — yet  retaining  to  the  end  of 
Ufe  unseemly  and  illiberal  signs  of  its  once  compelled  sub- 
mission to  laws  which  were  only  pain, — not  instruction. 

19.  Gather  a  green  poppy  bud,  just  when  it  shows  the 
scarlet  Une  at  its  side ;  break  it  open  and  unpack  the  poppy. 
The  whole  flower  is  there  complete  in  size  and  colour, — 
its  stamens  ftiU-grown,  but  all  packed  so  closely  that  the 
fine  silk  of  the  petals  is  crushed  into  a  million  of  shapeless 
wrinkles.  When  the  flower  opens,  it  seems  a  deliverance 
from  torture:  the  two  imprisoning  green  leaves  are  shakoi 
to  the  ground;  the  aggrieved  corolla  smooths  itself  in  the 
sun,  and  comforts  its^  as  it  can ;  but  remains  visibly 
crushed  and  hurt  to  the  end  of  its  days. 

20.  Not  so  flowers  of  gracious  breeding.  Look  at  these 
four  stages  in  the  young  life  of  a  primrose.  Fig.  7.  Fiist 
confined,  as  strictly  as  the  poppy  wiUiin  five  pinching  green 
leaves,  whose  points  close  over  it,  the  little  thing  is  content 
to  remain  a  child,  and  finds  its  nursery  large  enough.  The 
green  leaves  unclose  thdr  points, — ^the  little  yellow  ones 
peep  out,  like  ducklings.  They  find  the  light  delicious,  and 
open  wide  to  it ;  and  grow,  and  grow,  and  throw  tbonselves 
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wider  at  last  into  their  perfect  rose.  But  th^  never  leave 
their  old  nursery  for  all  that ;  it  and  they  live  on  together ; 
and  the  nursery  seems  a  part  of  the  flower. 

21.  Which  is  so,  indeed,  in  all  tiie  loveliest  flowers ;  and, 
in  usual  botanical  parlance,  a  flower  is  said  to  consist  of  its 
calyx  (or  hidiiig  part — Calypso  having  rule  over  it),  and 
corolla,  or  garland  part,  Proserpina  having  rule  over  it. 
But  it  is  better  to  Uiink  of  them  always   as  separate;  for 


this  calyx,  very  justly  so  named  from  its  mun  fiinction  of 
concealing  the  flower,  in  its  youth  is  usually  green,  not 
coloured,  and  shows  its  separate  nature  by  pausing,  or  at 
least  greatly  lingering,  in  its  growth, 
and  modifying  itself  very  slightly,  while 
the  corolla  is  forming  itself  through 
active  change.  Look  at  the  two,  for 
instance,  through  the  youth  of  a  pease 
blossom,  Fig.  8. 

The  entire  cluster  at   first  appears  '^'" 

pendent  in  th^  manner,  the  stalk  bending  round  on  purpose 
to  put  it  into  that  position.  On  which  all  the  little  buds, 
thinking  themselves  ill-treated,  determine  not  to  submit  to 
anything  of  the  sort,  turn  their  points  upwards  persistently. 
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tmd  6etaac!ae  that — a:  ^n-  east  ai  i 

atmer  the   weak.      Tzcn   tLer   brcin   to  opcm.   aad   let   oos 

Vj*:^?  corr-Cat.     I  give  *Jx  pr^e;^  cf  ooe  vtCj     Ti^  9<.* 

It  fti»MT«  ta   be  evTxicd   the 

the   bod:   bat   tJMl  is  cl  : 


x^^^^  At  £nit,  TOO  sec  tlie  Iccg  knpa*  point 

at  the  ahrx  tfaoogltt  that  H  vss  gcin; 
to  be  the  head  of  tiie  ^miiy.  and  rails 
upwds  cageriy.  TLen  the  little  coroUi 
steak  oat;  and  aoaa  docs  awsr  vilh  that 
nnpccs^ioo  on  the  nund  oi  the  cakx. 
The  ctjtoUa  soon  np  with  widening  wings, 
the  ahashgd  calyx  retreats  beneath:  and 
finally  the  great  nppo'  Icsf  of  ccvolla — 
Dot  pleased  at  baring  its  back  stiD  turned 
to  the  light,  and  its  face  down — throws 
Itself  entiicfy  back,  to  look  at  the  sky, 
and  nothing  else ; — and  your  btossom  is 
complete. 

Keefing,  therefofc,  the  ideas  of  caiyx 
and  corolla  entirely  distinct,  this  one 
goiera]  pcHnt  you  may  note  of  both : 
that,  as  a  caljrx  is  originally  fcJded  tight 
OTcr  the  flow^,  and  has  to  open  dee|^ 
to  let  it  out,  it  is  nearly  always  ctMn- 
posed  of  sharp-pointed  leaves  like  the 
segments  of  a  ballomi ;  while  corollas, 
^ ,  having  to  open  out  as  wide  as  possjUe 
to    show    themsdres,    are    typcally    like 

cups  or  plates,  only  cot  into  their  edges  here  and  there, 

for  ornamentation's  sake. 

22.  And,   finally,   thougfa   the   corolla   is   essentially  the 

floral  group   of  leaves,   and   usually   leceiTes   the  g^oiy  of 

colour  for  itself  <mly,  this  ^ory  and  delight  may  be  gtven 

*  Figi.  8  umI  9  M«  both  dnwa  and  engnved  by  Ur.  Bm^ge*. 
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to  any  other  part  of  the  group ;  and,  ss  if  to  show  us  that 
there  is  no  really  dishonoured  or  degraded  membership,  the 
stalks  and  leaves  in  some  plants,  near  the  blossom,  flush  in 
sympathy  with  it,  and  become  themselves  a  part  of  the  effec- 
tively visible  flower ; — ^Eryogo  ^ — Jura  hyacinth  (comosus)* 
and  the  edges  of  upper  stems  and  leaves  in  many  plants; 
while  others  (Creranium  lucidum)  are  made  to  delight  us 
with  their  leaves  rather  than  their  blossoms ;  only  I  suppose, 
in  these,  the  scarlet  leaf  colour  is  a  kind  of  early  autumnal 
g^w,>~«  beautiful  hectic,  and  foretaste,  in  sacred  youth,  of 
sacred  death. 

I  observe,  among  the  speculations  of  modem  science, 
several,  lately,  not  uningenious,  and  highly  industrious,  on 
the  sulgect  of  the  relation  of  colour  in  flowers,  to  insects — 
to  selective  development,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  such  relations, 
of  course.  So  also,  the  blush  of  a  girl,  when  she  first  per- 
ceives the  faltering  in  her  lover's  step  as  he  draws  near, 
is  related  essentially  to  the  existing  state  of  her  stomach; 
and  to  the  state  of  it  through  all  the  years  of  her  previous 
existence.  Nevertheless,  neither  love,  chastity,  nor  blushing, 
are  merely  exponents  of  digestion. 

All  these  materiaUsms,  in  their  unclean  stupidity,  are 
essentially  the  work  of  human  bats ;  men  of  semi-faciUty  or 
semi-educati<Ki,  who  are  more  or  less  incapable  of  so  much  as 
seeing,  much  less  thinking  about,  colour;  among  whom,  for 
one-sided  intensity,  even  Mr.  Darwin  must  be  often  ranked, 
as  in  his  vespertilian  treatise  on  the  ocelli  of  the  Argus 
pheasant^  which  he  imagines  to  be  artistically  gradated,  and 
perfectly  imitative  of  a  ball  and  socket.  If  I  had  him  here 
in  Oxford  for  a  week,  and  could  force  him  to  try  to  copy 
a  fieather  by  Bewick,  or  to  draw  for  himself  a  boy's  thumbed 
marble,  his  notions  of  feathers,  and  balls,  would  be  changed 

*  fTha  Field  Eryngo,  a  apMiM  of  ErTnginm  (tes-bollT).} 

*  ["  FoniMtioa  and  Variabilitjr  of  the  OmUi  or  Eje-lifce  Spots  on  the  Plnnuga 
of  Birda"  in  pL  ii.  ch.  xiv.  of  the  Duomt  (^  Mati.  Comnre  Ba^t  Nttt,  g  180 
(Vol-  XXII.  p.  247).  The  following  referenoea  sra  to  pt  iL  ohapa.  xiii,  aod  xviil. 
For  "reapertilian  acience,"  see  below,  p.  26a  The  epithet  ("  bat-like")  is  explained 
by  refaranoe  to  EagUt  NeH,  g  22  (VoL  XXII.  p.  139),  and  Fan  OkKigtm,  Letter  74, 
§8.] 
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for  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  his  ignorance  of  good  art 
is  no  excuse  for  the  acutely  illogical  simplidty  of  the  rest 
of  his  talk  of  colour  in  the  Descent  of  Man.  Peacocks'  tails, 
he  thinks,  are  the  result  of  the  admiration  of  blue  tails  in 
the  minds  of  well-bred  peahens, — and  similarly,  mandrills' 
noses  the  result  of  the  admiration  of  blue  noses  in  well- 
bred  baboons.  But  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  ask  why  the 
admiration  of  blue  noses  is  healthy  in  baboons,  so  that  it 
develops  their  race  properly,  while  similar  maidenly  admira- 
ticm  either  of  blue  noses  or  red  noses  in  men  would  be  im- 
proper, and  develop  the  race  improperly.  The  word  itself 
"proper"  being  one  of  which  he  has  never  asked,  or  guessed, 
the  meaning.  An4  when  he  imagined  the  gradation  of  the 
cloudings  in  feathers  to  represent  successive  generation,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  look  at  the  much  finer  cloudy 
gradations  in  the  clouds  of  dawn  themselves ;  and  expliun 
the  modes  of  sexual  preference  and  selective  development 
which  had  brought  th&n  to  their  scarlet  glory,  before  the 
cock  could  crow  thrice.^ 

Putting  all  these  vespertilian  speculaticms  out  of  our 
way,  the  human  facts  concerning  colour  are  briefly  these. 
Wherever  men  are  noble,  they  love  bright  colour;*  and 
wherever  they  can  live  healthily,  bright  colour  is  given 
them — in  sky,  sea,  flowers,  and  living  creatures. 

On  the  othCT  hand,  wherever  men  are  ignoble  and 
sensual,  they  endure  without  pain,  and  at  last  even  come  to 
like  (especially  if  artists)  mud-colour  and  black,  and  to 
dislike  rose-colour  and  white.  And  wherever  it  is  unhealthy 
for  them  to  live,  the  poisonousness  of  the  place  is  marked 
by  some  ghastly  colour  in  air,  earth,  or  flowers. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  all  such  widely 
founded  laws ;  there  are  poisonous  berries  of  scarlet,  and 
pestilent  skies  that  are  fair.  But,  if  we  once  honestly  com- 
pare a  venomous  wood-fungus,  rotting  into  black  dissolution 
of  dripped  slime  at  its  edges,  with  a  spring  gentian ;  or  a 

)  [Sm  Matthew  xzri.  34.1 

•  [Compwe  Vol.  X.  p.  172,  uid  VoL  XV.  pp.  420-^1.] 
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puff*  adder  with  a  salmon  trout,  or  a  fog  in  Bennondsey 
with  a  clear  sky  at  Berne,  we  shall  get  hold  of  tiie  entire 
question  on  its  right  side;  and  be  able  afterwards  to  study 
at  our  leisure,  or  accept  without  doubt  or  trouble^  &cts 
of  apparently  contrary  meaning.  And  the  practical  lesson 
which  I  wish  to  leave  with  the  reader  is,  that  lovely  flowers, 
and  green  trees  growing  in  the  open  air,  are  the  proper 
guides  of  men  to  the  places  which  their  Maker  intended 
them  to  inhabit;  while  the  flowerless  and  treeless  deserts — 
of  reed,  or  sand,  or  rock, — are  meant  to  be  ather  heroically 
invaded  and  redeemed,  or  surrendered  to  the  wild  creatures 
which  are  appointed  for  them;  happy  and  wonder^  in 
their  wild  abodes.^ 

Nor  is  the  world  so  small  but  that  we  may  yet  leave  in 
it  also  unconquered  spaces  of  beautiful  solitude;  where  the 
chamois  and  red  deer  may  wander  fearless, — ^nor  any  fire  of 
avarice  scorch  £rom  the  Highlands  of  Alp,  or  Grampian, 
the  rapture  of  the  heath,*  and  the  rose. 

>  [See  vol.  li.  ch.  iv.  §  20  (p.  463),  where  Riulcin  refera  to  Uie  elodng 
of  th«  prewnt  chapter.] 

'  [On  tbie  phrue,  eee  below,  p.  asa] 
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PAPAVER   RHOEAS 

BluirrwoOD,  Mg  lid,  1879. 

1.  Chancing  to  take  up  yesterday  a  favourite  old  book, 
Mavor's  British  Tourists  {London,  1798*),  I  found  in  its 
fourth  volume  a  delightful  diary  of  a  journal  made  in  1782 
through  various  parts  of  England,  by  Charles  P.  Moritz  of 
Berhn. 

And  in  the  fourteenth  page  of  this  diary  I  find  the 
following  passage,  pleasantly  complimentary  to  England : — 

"Tbe  aUea  of  bresd  and  butter  which  the;  give  jon  with  your  tea 
«re  u  thin  «a  poppy  leaves.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  bread  and 
butter  usually  eaten  with  tea,  which  Is  toasted  by  the  fire,  and  it  Incom- 
parabty  good.     This  fs  called  '  toast' " 

I  wonder  how  many  people,  nowadays,  whose  bread  and 
buttCT  was  cut  too  thin  for  them,  would  think  of  eompu*- 
ing  the  slices  to  poppy  leaves?  But  this  was  in  the  old 
days  of  travelling,  when  people  did  not  whirl  themselves 
past  corn-fields,  that  they  might  have  more  time  to  walk 
on  paving-stones ;  and  miderstood  that  poppies  did  not 
mingle  their  scarlet  among  the  gold,  without  some  purpose 
of  the  poppy-Maker  that  they  should  be  looked  at 

Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the  good  and  polite  Grer- 
man's  poetically-contemplated,  and  finely  ssthetic,  tea,  may 
it  not  be  asked  whether  poppy  leaves  themselves,  like  the 
bread  and  butter,  are  not,  if  we  may  venture  an  opinion— 
too  thin, — im-^ropCT'/j/  thin  ?  In  the  last  chapter,  my  reader 
was,  I  hope,  a  little  anxious  to  know  what  I  meant  by 
saying  that  modem  philosophers  did  not  know  the  meaning 

1  {The  BritUh  Tourittt ;  or,  Tranelitr't  Pocket  Chmpanton  through  England,  Walti, 
Seolland,  and  Ireland,  by  Vl'UIiam  Mavor,  LL.D.,  London,  1798-1800,  6  toU.] 
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of  tbe  word  "  proper,"  and  mfty  wish  to  know  what  I  Mean 
by  it  myseUu  And  this  I  think  it  needful  to  explain  before 
going  fulher. 

2.  In  our  English  prayer-book  translation,  the  first  vena 
of  tbe  ninety-third  Psalm  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  is  Kii^t 
and  hath  put  on  glorious  apparel"  And  although,  in  tibe 
future  republican  world,  there  are  to  be  no  lords,  no  laagSi 
and  no  glorious  apparel,  it  will  be  found  convenient,  for 
botanical  purposes,  to  remember  what  such  things  onoe 
were;  for  when  I  said  of  the  poppy,  in  last  chapter,  that 
it  was  "robed  in  the  purple  of  Uie  Cassars,"'  the  words 
gave,  to  any  one  who  had  a  dear  idea  of  a  Cosar,  and 
of  his  dress,  a  better,  and  even  stricter,  account  of  the 
flower  than  if  I  had  only  said,  with  Mr.  Sowcrby,  "  petals 
bright  scarlet";*  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  said 
of  a  pimpernel,  or  scarlet  geranium  ;-r-but  of  neither  o$ 
these  latter  should  I  have  said  "robed  in  purple  of  Cfcsars." 
What  I  meant  was,  first,  that  tiie  poppy  kaf  looks  dyed 
through  and  through,  like  glass,"  or  Tynan  tissue;  and  not 
merely  painted :  secondly,  that  the  splendour  of  it  is  proud, 
— almost  insolently  so.  Augustus,  in  his  gl(»y,  might  have 
been  clothed  like  one  of  these;  and  Saul;  but  not  David, 
nor  Solomon;  still  less  the  teacher  of  Sol<»non,  when  He 
puts  on  "glorious  apparel"* 

8.  Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  two  translations  of  the 
same  verse. 

In  the  Vulgate  it  is  "Dominus  regnavit;  decorem  in- 
dutus  est " ;  He  has  put  on  "  becomingness," — decent  apparel 
rather  than  glorious. 

In  the  Septuagint  it  is  tvwprrtta — scdZ-becomingness ;  an 
expression  which,  if  the  reader  considers,  must  imply  cer- 
tainly the  existence  of  an  (^posite  idea  of  possible  "iil- 
becomingness," — of   an    apparel   which   should,   in  just    as 

>  fSee  ibore,  p.  254] 

>  IBngHth  Botmj/ ;  or,  Oohurvd  FlguMt  o/BriUtk  PlanU,  adit«d  hj  J.  T.  B.  8711M, 
tbe  f^urei  by  J.  E.  Soirerb]',  3rd  edition,  1863,  vol.  L  p.  8&  For  a  genanl  note 
on  Sowerby's  Bolaitj/,  see  p.   421.] 

*  [Sm  above,  cli.  it.  §  Ifi,  p.  2£8 ;  and  oompara,  bttlow,  p.  393.] 

*  [Sea  Matthew  vi.  S».] 
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■eeucate  s  sense,  belong  appropriately  to  the  creature  in- 
vested with  it,  and  yet  not  be  glorious,  but  in^orious,  and 
not  well-becoming,  but  ill-becoming.  The  mandrill's  blue 
nose,  for  instance,  already  referred  to,^ — can  we  rightly 
speak  of  this  as  "cvx/>nreHi"?  Or  the  stings,  and  minute, 
ocAouiless  blossoming  of  the  nettle?  May  we  call  these  a 
glorious  apparel,  as  we  may  the  glowing  of  an  Alpine  rose  ? 

You  will  find  on  reflection,  and  find  more  convindngfy 
the  more  accurately  you  reflect,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
sense  attached  to  such  words  as  "  decent,"  "  honourable," 
"glorious,"  or  "KoXot"  contrary  to  another  absolute  sense  in 
the  words  "  indecent,"  *'  shameful,"  "  vile,"  or  "  tutrxpos." 

And  that  there  is  every  degree  of  these  absolute  qualities 
visible  in  living  creatures;  and  that  the  divinity  of  the 
Mind  of  man  is  in  its  essential  discernment  of  what  is  coXoi' 
from  what  is  airxpov,  and  in  his  preference  of  the  kind  of 
creatures  which  are  decent,  to  those  which  are  indecent; 
and  of  the  kinds  of  thoughts,  in  himself,  which  are  noble, 
to  those  which  are  vile. 

4.  When  therefore  I  said  that  Mr.  Darwin,  and  his 
school,*  had  no  conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  "proper,"  I  meant  that  they  conceived  the  qualities 
of  things  only  as  their  "properties,"  but  not  as  their  "be- 
comingnesses " ;  and  seeing  that  dirt  is  proper  to  a  swine, 
malice  to  a  mraikey,  poison  to  a  nettle,  and  folly  to  a  fool, 
they  called  a  nettle  hid  a  nettle,  and  the  faults  of  fools  but 
folly ;  and  never  saw  the  difference  between  ugliness  and 
beauty  absolute,  decency,  and  indecency  absolute,  glory  or 
shame  absolute,  and  folly  or  sense  absolute. 

Whereas,  the  perception  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of 
defining  physical  character,  u«  based  on  moral  instinct, 
and  on  the  power  of  defining  animal  or  human  character. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  that  one  fiower  is  more  hi^y 
developed,  or  one  animal  of  a  higher  order,  than  another, 

*  Of  VeipertUiui  ndence  genenlly,  ocanpare  EagU't  Nat  [Vol.  XXII. 
pp.  139,  8*7]. ____^^ 
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without  the  assumptitm  of  a  divine  law  of  perfection  to 
which  the  one  more  conforms  than  the  other. 

6.  Thus,  tor  instance.  That  it  should  ever  have  been 
an  open  question  with  me  whether  a  poppy  had  always 
two  of  its  petals  less  than  the  other  two,  depended  wholly 
on  the  huny  and  imperfection  with  which  the  poppy 
carries  out  its  plan.  It  never  would  have  occurred  to  me 
to  douht  whether  an  iris  had  three  of  its  leaves  smaller 
liian  the  other  three,  because  an  iris  always  completes 
itself  to  its  own  IdeaL  Nevertheless,  on  examining  various 
poppies,  as  I  walked,  this  summer,  up  and  down  the  hills 
betwe^i  Sheffield  and  Wakefield,'  I  find  the  subordioa- 
tion  of  the  upper  and  lower  petals  entirely  necessary  and 
normal ;  and  that  the  result  of  it  is  to  give  two  distinct 
profiles  to  the  poppy  cup,  the  diiFerence  between  which, 
however,  we  shall  see  better  in  the  yellow  Welsh  poppy, 
at  presoit  called  Meconopsis  Camhrica,  but  which,  in  the 
Oxford  schools,  will  be  "  Papaver  cruciforme  " — "  Crosslet 
Poppy," — ^first,  because  all  our  botanical  names  must  be  in 
Latin  if  possible ;  Greek  only  allowed  when  we  can  do  no 
better ;  secondly,  because  meconopsis  is  barbarous  Greek ; 
thirdly,  and  chiefly,  because  it  b  little  matter  whether  this 
poppy  be  Welsh  or  English ;  but  very  needful  that  ws 
should  observe,  wherever  it  grows,  that  the  petals  are 
arranged  in  what  used  to  be,  in  my  young  days,  called  a 
di«nond  shape,*  as  at  A,  Fig.  10,  the  two  narrow  inner 
ones  at  ri^t  angles  to,  and  projecting  farther  than,  the 
two  outside  broad  ones ;  and  that  the  two  broad  ones, 
when  the  flower  is  seen  in  profile,  as  at  B,  show  their 
margins  folded  back,  as  indicated  by  the  thicker  lines,  and 
have  a  profile  curve,  which  is  only  the  softening,  or  melt- 
ing away  into  each  other,  of  two  straight  lines.  Indeed, 
when  the  flower  is  younger,  and  quite  strong,  both  its  pro- 
files, A  and  B,  Fig.  11,  are  nearly  straight-sided;  and 
always,   be  it   young  or  old,  one   broader  than  the  other, 

*  The  mathematical  term  is  "rhomb." 
>  [At  the  beginning  of  Julf  187fi.] 
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-t    ^•w  J   -imt   in.   Kccis   if  'lua   luwii  jl  OeapK:~ 
«bC    n    ^w>nTi     •lie;    ^  ct£!inaei   inet    xi.    ztam:^  jr^trrA 


■51  It  *  rmBOsti-  sjuu^c-^  * 
^    jaK     me-ULf    cf    all 

Tie  JBB^o  are  mca£  ta  be 


c£«ap    scE'xec     u    tes 
T-''  — *^      Xt-w   I   bnmt 
a  caet  Bncgaec^   to  spate 
fjT  dsvTi^  "Hs  manKng; 
I   bet  I  mercJT  ctt^  the  main 
'   idatxctt  cf  Ibe  petals.  A, 
*  and   bjo:   ID   the  wrinldcs 

of  one  of  the  Vmrx  ana, 
R  F^.  If :  azkd  TTt  in  tlm 
nide  sketch  jtra  wQ]  fed. 
I    beiiere;    tboc   is  some- 
tbing   spedSc   whicii  could 
not    beiong   to   anr   other 
flower.     Bat  aD  proper  de- 
scription is  impossible  nidi- 
«it  *3W«fii(   prfAiif:%  of  each   petal   Uterallr   and   across  it 
Wl'ifh   I   fray  wrt  find  tirne  to  draw  for  any  pof^iy  wfaat- 
«:v«r«   tftaume  they  none  of  them  hare  wdl-becwningness 

'  '/■**   f//rr*yiJ/  w  n^wTidl  Uudimit  of  Ftanla.     Gstfcefcd    W  Joka  Gttudc,  W 
fjn^'/iy  Mwtw  m  f  utrnrgmi:.     Imurinted  at  London  hr  John'  Nortoo,  1597.1 
«  'V'J,  t.  |>.  M,  wj't  fiat*  Q.T     'n.e  Uitrd  edition,  1SG3,  m  in  (wA«  nloMH.] 
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enou^  to  nutke  it  worth  my  ^ile,   being  all   more   or 

less  weedy,  and  ungracious,  and  mingled  of  good  and  eviL 

Whereupon    rises    before    me,   ghostly   and   untenable,   the 

general  question,   "What  is  a  weed?"  and,  impatient  for 

answer,   the   particular   question*  *'  What  is  a  poppy  ? "     I 

choose,  for  instance,  to  call   this   yellow  flower   a   poppy, 

instead  of  a  "  likeness  to  poppy," 

which  the  botanists  meant  to  call 

it,  in  thdur  bad  Greek.    I  dioose 

also  to  call   a   poppy,  what  the 

botanists   hare    called    "glaucous 

thing "    (glaucium).     But    where 

and    when   shall    I    stop    calling 

things    poppies  1      This    is    cer- 

tunly   a   question   to   be    settled 

at  once,  with  others  appertaining 

to  it. 

7.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I 
mean  to  call  every  flower  eitibor 
one  thing  or  another,  and  not 
an  "  aceous "  thing,  only  half 
something  or  half  another.  I 
mean  to  call  this  plant  now  in 
my  hand,  either  a  poppy  or  not 
a  poppy ;  but  not  poppaceous. 
And  this  other,  either  a  thistle  '*" 

or  not  a  thistle ;  but  not  thistlaceous.  And  this  other,  either 
a  nettle  or  not  a  nettle ;  but  not  nettlaceous.  I  know  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out  this  principle  when  tribes 
of  plants  are  much  extended  and  varied  in  type:  I  shall 
persist  in  it,  however,  as  far  as  possible;  and  when  plants 
change  so  much  that  one  cannot  with  any  conscience  call 
them  by  their  family  name  any  more,  I  shall  put  them 
aside  somewhere  among  families  of  poor  relations,  not  to 
be  minded  for  the  present,  until  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  better  bred  circles.  I  don't  know,  for  instance, 
whether  I  shall  call  the  Burnet  "Grass-rose,"  or  put  it  out 
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of  court  for  hanng  no  petals;  but  it  certainly  shall  not  be 
called  rosaceous;  and  my  first  point  will  be  to  make  sure 
of  my  pupils  having  a  clear  idea  of  the  central  and  un- 
questionable forms  of  thistle,  grass,  or  rose,  and  assigning 
to  them  pure  Latin,  and  pretty  English,  names, — cla^ical, 
if  possible ;  and  at  least  intelligible 
and  decorous. 

8.  I  return  to  our  present  special 
questicm,  then,  What  is  a  poppy? 
and  return  also  to  a  book  I  gave 
away  long  ago,  and  have  just 
begged  back  again,  Dr.  Lindky*s 
LioMei  Botany}  For  without  at 
all  looking  upon  ladies  as  inferior 
-sm —  beings,    I    dimly   hope   that    what 

Dr.  Lindley  considers  likely  to  be 
intelligible  to  them,  may  be  also 
clear  to  their  very  humble  servant. 
The  poppies,  I  find  (page  19, 
vol.  i.),  differ  from  crowfeet  in 
being  of  a  stupefying  instead  of 
a  burning  nature,  and  in  gener^y 

having  two  sepals  and   twice   two 

B  j^  u     petals;  "but  as  some  poppies  have 

three  sepals,  and  twice  three  petals, 
the  number  of  these  parts  is  not  sufficiently  constant  to 
form  an  essential  mwk."  Yes,  I  know  that,  for  I  found  a 
superb  six-petaled  poppy,  spotted  like  a  cistus,  the  other 
day  in  a  friend's  garden.  But  then,  what  makes  it  a  poppy 
still  ?  That  it  is  of  a  stupefying  nature,  and  itself  so  stupid 
that  it  does  not  know  how  many  petals  it  should  have,  is 
surely  not  enough  distinction? 

9.  Returning  to  Lindley,  and  working  the  matt^  farther 
out  with  his  help,  I  think  this  definition  might  stand.  *'  A 
poppy  is  a  flower  which  has  either  four  or  six  petals,  and 
two  or  more  treasuries,  united  into  one ;  containing  a  milky, 

1  [Ladit*'  Botany ;  or,  A  Familiar  liUroduefUm  to  the  atudf  tf  '*«  Naturai  dgtUm 
<^  Botmjt,  1834.] 
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9hq>efyiiig  fluid  in  its  stalks  and  leaves,  and  always  tiirow- 
iag  away  its  calyx  when  it  blossoms." 

And  indeed,  every  flower  which  unites  all  these  char- 
acters, we  diall,  in  the  Oxford  schools,  call  "poppy,"  and 
"P^taver";  but  when  I  get  fiiirly  into  work,  I  hope  to 
fix  my  definitions  into  more  strict  terms.  For  I  wish  all 
my  pupils  to  form  the  habit  of  asking,  of  every  plant,  these 
following  four  questicms,  in  order,  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  opening  ch^ters,  namely,  '*  What  root  has  it  ? 
what  leaf?  what  flower?  and  what  stem?"'  And,  in  this 
d^nition  of  poppies,  nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the 
root;  Mid  not  only  I  don't  know  myself  what  a  poppy  root 
is  like,  but  in  all  Sowerby's  poppy  section,  I  find  no  word 
idiatever  about  that  matter. 

10.  Leaving,  however,  for  the  present,  liie  root  un- 
thought  of,  and  contenting  myself  with  Dr.  Lindley's  chanu> 
teristics.  I  shall  place,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  group,  our 
comnaon  European  wild  poppy,  Papaver  Rhoeas,  and,  with 
this,  arrange  the  nine  following  other  flowos  thuSi-^-opposite. 


NAHB  IN  OXrOBD  CATALOODB.* 

.,»co„p».. 

m   PRXBENT  BOTANY. 

1.  Papkver  Rhoeu 

5.  P.  Hortense 
$.  P.  ElBtum  . 

6.  P.  VioUceum 

7.  P.  Cradlbrme 

8.  P  ComicBUtum 

9.  P.  UttonOe 
10.   P.  Chelidonium 

ft.   KCpariTtv      . 
IK  rapdXnn      . 

Pitpaver  Rhoeu 
P.   HorteaM 
P.  Lamottei 
P.  Argemone 
P.   H^bridum 
RoemeriA  HybridA 
Meconopaia  CAmbricA 

GlAucium  Luteuin            1 

*  ijs  tJ  irrip/ta  aprorouiToi  ["of  which  the  seed  is  aude  into  breAd"]. 
+  nrt/it)Kcs  J)(owm  rh  xtiftaXMv  ["vitb  l<Hig  (or  obloDg)  bead"].     Dios- 

corides  makes  no  effort  to  distinguish  species,  but  gives  the  different  names 
as  if  merely  used  in  different  places. 

*  [See  chapters  ii.  ("Tha  Root"),  iii.  ("The  Lesf"),  iv.  ("Tlie  Flower"),  and 
viii.  ClThe  Stem"),] 

*  [Tliat  is,  Rnskiii'i  proposed  iTstem  of  botanical  nomeuolatiire,  ss  explsined  in 
his  Introduetioii,  %  6  (aboTe,  p.  202).] 

■  [Greelc  mediad  writer;  About  100  ^.d,] 
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I  must  be  content  at  ptesrait  with  detaminiiig  the 
Latin  names  for  the  Oxford  schools ;  the  English  ooes  I 
shall  give  as  they  chance  to  occur  to  me,  in  Gerarde  and 
the  clasdcal  poets  who  wrote  before  the  English  revolu- 
tion. When  no  satisfactory  name  is  to  be  found,  I  must 
try  to  invent  one ;  as,  for  instance,  just  now,  I  don't 
like  Cierude's  "Com-rose"  for  Fapaver  Bhoeas,^  and  must 
coin  another ;  but  this  can't  be  done  by  thinking ;  it 
will  come  into  my  head  some  day,  by  chance.  I  mi^t 
try  at  it  straightforwardly  for  a  week  together,  and  not 
do  it. 

The  Latin  names  must  be  fixed  at  once,  somehow;  and 
therefore  I  do  the  best  I  can,  keeping  as  much  respect 
for  the  old  nomenclature  as  possible,  though  this  involves 
the  illogical  practice  of  giving  the  epithet  sometimes  from 
the  flower  (violaceum,  cruciforme),  and  sometimes  from  the 
seed  vessel  (elatum,  echinosum,  comiculatum).  Guardiog 
this  distinction,  however,  we  may  periiaps  be  content  to  call 
the  six  last  of  the  group  in  English,  Urchin  Poppy,  Violet 
Poppy,  Crosslet  Poppy,  Homed  Poppy,  Beach  Poppy,  and 
Welcome  Poppy.  I  don't  think  the  last  flower  pretty 
enough  to  be  connected  more  directly  with  the  swallow,  in 
its  En^Ush  name. 

11.  1  shall  be  well  content  if  my  pupils  know  these  ten 
poppies  rightly ;  all  of  them  at  present  wild  in  our  own 
country,  and,  I  believe,  also  European  in  range :  the  head 
and  type  of  all  being  the  common  wild  poppy  of  our  ohh- 
fields  for  which  the  name  "Papaver  Rhoeas,"  given  it  by 
Dioscorides,  Gerarde,  and  Linnaeus,  is  entirely  authoritative, 
and  we  will  therefore  at  once  examine  the  meaning,  and 
reason,  of  that  name. 

12.  Dioscorides  •  says  the  name  belongs  to  it  "5i«  to 
Tttxew  TO  oi^os  atro^Wtiv"  "because  it  casts  off  its  bloom 

>  [Thi  BerbaH,  IA97,  vol.  I.  p.  299 ;  compan  g  16,  p.  27fl.] 
*  [Sea,  for  tha  quoUtiona  here  uid  In  the  preoedio^  table,  book  ir.  of  hia  worki, 
pp.  240,  241  of  the  Bula  edition  of  lfi29.] 
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quickly,"  firom  piw  (rheo),  in  the  sense  of  shedding.*  And 
this  indeed  it  does, — first  calyx,  then  corolla; — ^you  may 
translate  it  "swiftly  ruinous"  poppy,  but  notice,  in  con- 
nection with  this  idea,  how  it  droops  its  head  before  bloom- 
ing ;  an  action  which,  I  doubt  not,  mingled  in  Homer's 
thought  with  the  image  of  its  depression  when  filled  by  rain, 
in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad,  which,  as  I  have  relieved  your 
memory  of  three  unnecessary  names  of  poppy  families,  you 
hare  memory  to  spare  for  learning. 

£s  JTffKiKr'  ^pxnTi  Kaptf  o^Xi}Ki  ^apvvSiy." 

"And  as  a  poppy  lets  its  head  fall  aside,  which  in  a 
garden  is  loaded  with  its  fruit,  and  with  the  soft  rains  of 
spring,  so  the  youth  drooped  his  head  on  one  side ;  burdened 
with  the  helmet."' 

And  now  you  shall  compare  the  translations  of  this 
passage,  with  its  context,  by  Chapman  and  Pope' — (or  the 
school  of  Pope*},  the  one  being  by  a  man  of  pure  English 
temper,  and  able  therefore  to  understand  pure  Greek  temper ; 
the  other  infected  with  all  the  faults  of  the  falsely  classical 
school  of  the  Renaissance. 

First  I  take  Chapman: — 

"  His  iluft  Bmit  fair  GorgTthion,  of  Priam's  princeljr  race, 
Who  In  £pina  waa  brought  forth,  a  famous  town  in  Thrace, 
By  Castianeira,  that  for  form  was  like  celestial  breed. 
And  as  a  crimson  poppy-flower,  surcharged  with  hia  seed. 
And  vernal  humours  fklling  thick,  declines  his  heavy  brow. 
So,  a-oneslde,  his  helmet's  weight  hia  fainting  head  did  bow," 

*  It  is  alio  used  sometimes  of  the  garden  poppj,  says  Dioscoridea, 
"&&  TJk  ^ti'  c^  aurrji  rhv  oriv" — "because  the  sap,  opium,  flows  from  It." 

<  [mad,  viii.  306-306.] 

'  [For  a  umilar  comparison  between  Cbapnan's  nralon  of  Homar  and  Pope'i, 
see  (iQ  a  later  volnma  of  this  edition)  Tlu  Slorm-Ohud  ^  th*  NintUmth  (kntuty, 
§  U.  On  Chapman's,  see  ElemtriU  qf  Dravijig,  §  268  (Vol  XXV.  p.  226) ;  on 
Papa's,  JfMfom  PaitUti-M,  voL  iii.  (VoL  V.  p.  207),  and  EagUi  Nul,  %  74  (VoL  XSIL 
p.  1761] 

■  [For  the  literary  assistance  employed  by  Pope  in  preparing  his  tranalation, 
•oe  W.  J.  Courtfaope'i  W»  (f  Papt,  1889,  pp.  103,  IM,  IM.] 
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Next,  Pope:— 

"He  miased  the  maik;  but  pierced  Gorgjrthio'a  heart. 
And  dimclied  in  rojvl  blood  the  thinty  dvt: 
(Fair  Caatianein,  nymph  of  fbim  divine, 
Thii  oKpnng  added  to  KioE  Priam's  line). 
At  full'blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain, 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain. 
So  links  the  youth ;  hi*  beauteous  head,  deprened 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast' 

18.  I  give  you  the  two  passages  in  full,  trusting  that 
you  may  so  feel  the  becomingness  of  the  one,  and  the  grace- 
lessness  of  the  other.  But  note  farther,  in  the  Homeric 
passage,  one  subtlety  which  cannot  enough  be  marked  even 
in  Chapman's  English,  that  his  second  word  i/iwrt,  is  em- 
ployed by  him  both  of  the  stooping  of  ears  of  com,  under 
wind,  and  of  Troy  stooping  to  its  ruin ;  *  and  otherwise,  in 
good  Greek  writers,  the  word  is  marked  as  having  such 
specific  sense  of  men's  drooping  under  weight,  or  towards 
death,  under  the  burden  of  fortune  which  they  have  no 
more  strength  to  sustain ;  t   compare  the  passage  I  quoted 

*  See  all  the  pasaages  quoted  by  LiddelL 

I  I  fiitd  this  chapter  rather  tiresome  on  re-reading  it  myielf,  and  ewieel 
some  &rther  criticism  of  the  imitation  of  this  passage  by  Virgil,  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  the  JEntid  which  are  purely  and  vulgarly  imitative 
rendered  also  fiUse  as  well  as  weak  by  the  introducing  sentence,  "  Volvitur 
Boryalus  leto,"^  after  which  the  simile  of  the  drooping  flower  is  absurd. 
Of  criUcism,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to  warn  all  sensible  men  from  such 
liiuiness,  the  foUowing  abstract  of  Diderot's  notes  on  the  passage,  given  in 
the  Sabtrdmf  Reaew  for  April  S9,  1871,  is  worth  preserving.  (Was  ^e  French 
critic  really  not  aware  that  Homer  bad  wrltteu  the  lines  his  own  way  ?) 

"Diderot  illustrates  his  theory  of  poetical  hieroglyphs  by  no  quotations, 
but  we  can  show  the  manner  of  bis  minute  and  sometimes  fanciful  criticism 
by  repeating  his  analysis  of  the  passage  of  Virgil  wherein  the  death  of 
EoiyaJos  is  described: — 

'  Pulekrosqne  p«r  artna 
It  cruor,  inqua  humeros  carvix  collapaa  racomUt; 
Purpureos  Tsluti  cum  £oe  succisos  aratro 
Ijingueacit  moriens ;  laswre  papavera  collo 
Demisera  caput,  pluvia  cnni  torte  gravaatur,' 

"The  sound  of  'It  cruor,'  according  to  Diderot,  suggests  the  image  of 
a  jet  of  blood ;  '  cervix  collapsa  recumbit,'  the  iall  of  a  dying  man's  liead 

1  [^n«U,  ix.  439.] 
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from  Plato  {Croron  of  Wild  Olive,  §  88):'  "And  bore 
lightly  the  burden  of  gold  and  of  possessions."  And  thus 
you  will  be^pn  to  understand  how  the  poppy  became  in 
the  heathen  mind  the  type  at  once  of  power,  or  pride,  and 
of  its  loss;  and  therefore,  both  why  Virgil  represents  the 
white  nymph  Nads,  "p^entes  violas,  et  summa  papaven 
carpens,"*  gathering  the  pale  flags,  and  the  highest  poppies, 
— and  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  rather  than  any 
other  flower,  in  the  stoiy  of  Tarquin's  message  to  his  son.* 

14.  But  you  are  next  to  remember  the  word  Rhoeas  in 
another  sense.  Whether  originally  intended  or  afterwards 
caught  at,  the  resemblance  of  the  word  to  "  Rhoea,"  a 
pom^ranate,  mentally  connects  itself  with  the  resemblance 
of  the  popi^  head  to  the  pomegranate  fruit. 

And  if  I  allow  this  flower  to  be  the  flrst  we  take  up 
for  careful  study  in  Proserpina,  on  account  of  its  dmplicity 
of  form  and  splendour  of  colour,  I  wish  you  also  to  re- 
member, in  connection  with   it,   the   cause  of  Proserpine's 

apaa  bis  ihoulder;  'BucciBiis'  imitatet  the  uk  of  n  cutting  scTthe  (not 
|uough);  'demiaere'  is  u  soft  ms  tbe  eye  of  ■  flower;  'graTantiir/  on  the 
other  und,  hu  all  the  weight  of  a  calyx,  filled  with  rain ;  '  coUapaa '  maAx 
an  efiort  and  a  £all,  and  similar  double  duty  ia  peifonned  bj  '  paparera/ 
the  first  two  lyllables  jjmboliiing  the  poppy  upright,  the  last  two  the 
poppy  bent.  While  thus  pursuing  hfa  minute  investigations,  Diderot  can 
Marcely  help  laughing  at  nimsel^  and  eandidly  owns  that  he  is  open  to 
the  suspicioa  of  discovering  in  the  poem  beauties  which  bare  no  eztetence. 
He  therefore  qualifies  his  eulogy  by  pointing  out  two  &ultt  In  the  passage. 
'Gravantur,'  notwithstanding  the  praise  It  has  received,  is  a  little  too 
heavy  for  the  light  head  of  a  poppy,  even  when  filled  with  water.  As 
for  'nratro,'  coming  as  it  does  after  the  hiss  of  '  sucdsua,'  it  is  altogether 
abominable.  Had  Homer  written  the  lines,  be  would  have  ended  with 
some  hiertwlyph,  whidi  would  have  continued  the  hiss  or  described  the 
&U  of  a  £>wer.  To  the  hiss  of  'succisus'  Diderot  is  warmly  atta^ed. 
Not  by  mistake,  but  in  order  to  justify  the  sound,  be  ventures  to  translate 
'aratrum'  Into  'scythe,'  boldly  and  rightly  declaring  in  a  marginal  note 
that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

1  [In  this  adition  Vol  XVUI.  p.  407.1 

■  lEehffUM,  ii.  4S,  it.  It  will  be  notieed  that  Rntkln  translates  "viohw"  (as 
br  in  OrMlc]  "flags,"  and  not  ".violets "  :  on  this  snUeet,  see  betnw,  p,  406.] 


■  [livv,  t  Jt4,  where  the  historian  talla  the  story  of  S«artns  sending  a  meMeogar 
'■     fathar,  Tarquini  "   " —  '         '"   ""'"      '■'---    -■-  ■-   '-  --  --■ —  -■--   -•-- 
Mi.    The  kinr  t 
the  tallest  poppies.] 


to  liii  fathar,  Tarquinins  Saparbus,  to  ask  what  ha  ou^t  to  do  tc  rsdnea  the  clhr 
of  GaMi.    The  king  took  the  savoy  into  tha  garden,  and  cat  4awn  witk  a  stiek 
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eternal  ci^vity — her  having  tasted  a  pome^franate  seed,^ 
— the  pomegranate  being  in  Greek  mythology  what  the 
apple  is  in  the  Mosaic  I^^nd ;  and,  in  the  whole  wotship 
of  Demeter,  associated  with  the  poppy'  by  a  multitude  of 
ideas  which  are  not  definitely  expressed,  but  can  only  be 
gathered  out  of  Greek  art  and  literature,  as  we  learn  their 
symbolism.  The  chief  character  on  which  these  thoughts 
are  founded  is  the  fulness  of  seed  in  the  poppy  and  pome- 
granate, as  an  image  of  life ;  then  the  forms  of  both  became 
adopted  for  beads  or  bosses  in  ^ornamental  art ;  the  pome- 
granate remiuns  more  distinctly  a  Jewish  and  Christian 
type,  from  its  use  in  the  border  of  Aaron's  robe,*  down  to 
the  fruit  in  the  hand  of  Angehco's  and  Botticelli's  Infant 
Christs ;  while  the  poppy  is  gradually  confused  by  the 
Byzantine  Greeks  with  grapes ;  and  both  of  these  with 
palm  finiit.  The  palm,  in  the  shorthand  of  their  art,  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  symmetrical  branched  ornament  with  two 
pendent  bosses ;  this  is  again  confused  with  the  Greek 
iris  (Homer's  blue  iris,  and  Pindar's  water-flag*) — and  the 
Florentines,  in  adopting  Bjrzantine  ornament,  read  it  into 
their  own  Fleiu^e-lys ; '  but  insert  two  poppy  heads  on 
each  side  of  the  entire  foil,  in  their  finest  heralthy. 

15.  Meantime    the    definitely   intended    poppy,   in   late 
Christian  Greek   art   of  the   twelfth   century,  modifies   the 

'-'Z  *  [^M  ^'  BenuHe  Hymn  to  Dtantttr,  371  M$.,^where  the  god  of  tbe  dead  "gav« 
to  PerMpbone  iweet  pomegranat*  wed  to  eat,  and  thia  he  £d  that  afae  might  not 
abide  for  ever  beiide  revered  Demeter."] 

*  [From  CBUimacltui,  Hymn  to  Demeter  (line  44),  it  is  clear  that  the  prieetawes 


qnent.  Hen  ia  "tbe  poppy,  emblem  of  an  ineihanstible  fertility,  and  fall  of 
myttsriona  juicaa  for  the  aUeriation  of  pain"  (Pater's  Gnek  StudUt,  p.  lOfi). 
Compwe  Grid,  FaHi,  iv.  647.} 

*  [Exodiu  xxviii.  34  :  "A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  apoa  the  hetn  of  the  robe  roand  abuot'     Robert  Browning'a  pre&cs 


of  the  pomegranate  in  Rabbinloal  literature  and  mediMval  art.      Mrs.  Broiraiiig't 
liuea  in  Lady  Q^nUdiw't  CoarUMp  will  also  be  recalled  : — 

"  Or  from  Browning  lome    '  Pomegranate,'  which,  if  cut  deep 
down  tbe  middle. 
Show*  a  heart  within  blood-tlnctared,  of  a  veioed  humanity."] 
;See  VoL  ZXI.  p.  112.] 
'On  thia  subjeot  compare  the  "NotM  on  the  Bdaoatiootl  Seriea,"  VoL  XXI. 


M3* 

•[Or 

p.  Ilk] 
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form  of  the  Acanthus  leaf  with  its  own,  until  the  northern 
twelfth  century  workman  takes  the  thistle-head  for  the 
poppy,  and  the  thistle-leaf  for  acanthus.  The  true  poppy- 
head  remains  in  the  south,  but  gets  more  and  more  con- 
fused with  grapes,  till  the  Renaissance  carvers  are  content 
with  any  kind  of  boss  full  of  seed^  but  insist  on  such  boss 
or  bursting  globe  as  some  essential  part  of  their  ornament; 
— the  bean-pod  for  the  same  reason  (not  without  Pytha- 
gorean notions,  and  some  of  republican  election}'  is  used  by 
Bninelleschi  for  main  decoration  of  the  lantern  of  Florence 
Duomo ;  and,  finally,  the  ornamentation  gets  so  shapeless 
that  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Ornament,' 
loses  trace  of  its  origin  altogether,  and  fancies  the  later 
forms  were  derived  from  the  spadix  of  the  arum. 

16.  I  have  no  time  to  enter  into  farther  details ;  but 
through  all  this  vast  range  of  art,  note  this  singular  fact, 
that  the  wheat-ear,  the  vine,  the  ileur-de-lys,  the  poppy, 
and  the  jagged  leaf  of  the  acanthus-weed,  or  thistle,  occupy 
the  entire  thoughts  of  the  decorative  workmen  trained  in 
classic  schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rose,  true  lily,  and 
the  other  flowers  of  luxury.  And  that  the  deeply  under- 
lying reason  of  this  is  in  the  relation  of  weeds  to  com,  or 
of  the  adverse  powers  of  nature  to  the  beneficent  ones, 
expressed  for  us  readers  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  centrally 
in  the  verse,  "thorns  also,  and  thistles,  shall  it  bring  forth 
to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field " '  (xoprot, 
grass  or  com),  and  exquisitely  symbolized  throu^out  the 
fields  of  Europe  by  the  presoice  of  the  purple  "corn-flag," 
or  gladiolus,  and  "corn-rose"  (Gerarde's  name  for  Papaver 
Rhoeas  *),  in  the  midst  of  carelessly  tended  com  ;  and  in 
the  traditions  of  the  art  of  Europe  by  the  springing  of  the 
acanthus  round  the   basket   of  the  canephora,   strictly  the 

>  [For  PTtfaigorean  beuiB,  iM  Vol   XIX.  p,  368  n.     At  Atheu,   (Avwt  (bean) 
crnma  to  mean  tlit  lot  bf  which  public  officera  were  elected.] 

*  [The  reftrenca  must  be  either  to  the  Dieltofmairt  Baittmtii  da  FAreUtttturv 
Pnmcaite,  18A8,  or  to  the  i>ie(iofiwiire  BaimmiU  du  MobiHar  Fraitfait,  1865-1874.] 

■  TGeiiMia  iU.  la] 

*  [Compere  g  10,  p.  274.] 
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basket  for  bread,  the  idea  of  bread  inoluding  all  sacred 
things  canried  at  the  feasts  of  Demeter,  Bacchus,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Air.  And  this  springing  of  the  thwny 
weeds  round  the  basket  of  reed,  distinctly  taken  up  hy 
the  Byzantine  Italians  in  the  basket-work  capital  of  the 
twelfth  century  (which  I  have  already  illustrated  at  length 
in  the  Stona  of  Fenice^)  htcxaoies  the  germ  of  all  ca{Ht^ 
whatsoeva*}  in  the  great  schools  of  Gothic,  to  the  end  of 
Grothic  time,  and  also  of  all  the  capitals  of  the  pure  and 

>  [In  vol.  jL  ch.  V.  §  23  (VoL  X  [t.  163).  On  a  priotod  proof,  tiaaag  otlm 
mattar  intendad  for  SL  Mark'4  Sttt,  u  tha  fallowing  additional  pavag*  tm  the 
■utgaet:— 

<'Now,  Uatlj,  of  the  HiiatJe,  more  ctrictly  th«  Acanthoa.  Tfaa  priekllncM 
of  ita  laaf  baoomaa  at  laet  its  grace,  *o  that  of  all  leave*  it  ii  choaen  at 
laat  for  ita  Gratia  br  the  Masters  of  working  nations,  and  choaen,  according 
to  their  baditioo,  in  that  Corinth  where  tha  Greek  wisdom,  or  aophia, 
ma  te  have  her  final  <il>edieace  rendered  to  her.  And  tha  Corinthian 
Athana  is  chosen  rather  than  the  Athenian  one,  becanae  the  Corinthian 
brldlM  or  disciplines  the  spirit  of  the  fbuntain  of  llfis ;  afae  is  Athena 
ZoXicrrtT,  Therefore  'after  these  things,  Paal  departed  from  Athena  and 
eame  to  Corinth,  and  found  there  of  his  own  nation  a  labouring  man  and 
hi*  wife.  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  cnfk,  he  abode  with  them, 
and  wrought,  for  by  their  occupation  thef  were  tentmakers' — makera  of 
the  primitive  house ;  that  fa  to  tmj,  boilders  of  the  free  temples  of  hooae- 
law  In  the  deaert 

"And  in  the  city,  where  this  submission  to  the  earliest  law  of  life  was 
to  be  rendered,  the  chief  deeoration  of  all  temple*  to  the  end  of  time  waa 
deeigned.  And  It  wa*  deaigned  aocording  to  tradition  bjr  thia  chaoea, 
that  Its  designer  saw  the  wild  weed  of  Uie  Acanthus  growing  round  a 
basket  for  carrying  bivad ;  that  aama  basket  which  the  maidens  carried 
in  tha  feast  to  their  Athena,  and  were  thence  called  caniatnr-bcarerB  or 
canephore,  the  basket  itself  being  woven  of  rushee,  reeds. 

''Whenee  in  the  Greek  Bysantine  inheritance  of  art-eenlptnre  the 
central  bell  of  the  capital  is  of  basltet-work.  And  round  thia  basket-work 
tiie  pricklf  leaf  is  set ;  at  first  sharp-edged  and  jagged,  bat  then  gndnallv 
aoftoied  into  pure  grace,  until  at  last — without  even  a  aerration  left — it 
become*  the  smoothly-bent  petal  of  the  Lombard  capital,  and  finally  the 
one  entirely  ruling  form  in  the  structural  ornament  of  every  nobly 
designed  temple  built  in  the  ages  of  Christian  faith, 

"And  now,  lastly,  the  Basket  of  the  Canephore,  waa,  I  have  just  said, 

woven  of  ruahes  or  reeds.     In  such  primal  ark   (scirpeus — of  mebee,  net 

bnlrushea},  or  Ark  of  Covenant,  the  first  shepherd  of  the  Jewish  people  is 

saved;   and  thus  aa  the  weed   of  the  wide  sea  is  the  Wpe  of  the  lawleas 

idleness  which  In  heaven  shall  root  itself  no  more  on  the  wharf  of  Lathe, 

the  flag  of  the  river — nsefulleet,  aa  humblest  of  all  the  green  things  given 

to  the  service  of  man — becomea  the  type  of  the  obedient  shepherd  sceptre, 

which,  hy  the  still  waters  of  comfort,  redeems  the  loet,  and  latiaflea  the 

afflicted,  BOuL" 

For  Athena  ChalinitJs,  of  Corinth,  see  Quern  </  the  Air,  Lecture  1.   <VoL  XIX. 

p.  SftS) ;  fer  9t  Panl  at  Corinth,  see  Acts  xviii.  1-3 ;  (br  the  other  Bible  reftoenees, 

•ee  Exodoa  ii.  3  (fiscellam  ecirpeam),  and   Paalms  xxiiL   2  (Prsyer-book   verdon; 

"weten  of  eomfort"}.] 
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noble  Renaissance  architecture  of  Angelico  and  Feru^o,' 
and  all  that  was  learned  from  them  in  the  north,  while  the 
introduction  of  the  rose,  as  a  primal  element  of  decoration, 
only  takes  place  when  the  luxury  of  English  decorated 
Gothic,  the  result  of  that  licentious  spirit  in  the  lords 
which  brought  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  indicates  the 
approach  of  destruction  to  the  feudal,  artistic,  and  moral 
power  of  the  northern  nations. 

For  which  reason,  and  many  others,  I  must  yet  delay 
the  following  out  of  our  main  subject,  till  I  have  answered 
the  other  question,  which  brought  me  to  pause  in  the 
middle  of  this  chapter,  namely,  "What  is  a  weed?"* 

'  [For   tlw   "Rwinl   Brchitactim  of  exqairito  dedgn"   abown    in    AnftUoo'i 
IHcturw,  we  VoL  XXI.  p.  201.1 
*  ISm  mbon.  §  «,  p.  »71.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE    PARABLE    OF    JOASH* 

1.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  bought— three  times 
twelve  are  thirty-six — of  a  delightful  little  book  by  Mrs. 
Gatty,  called  Aunt  Judy's  Tales* — whereof  to  make  pre- 
sents to  my  little  lady  frioids.  I  had,  at  that  happy  time, 
perhaps  from  four-and -twenty  to  six-and-thirty — I  forget 
exactly  how  many — very  particular  little  lady  friends;  and 
greatly  wished  Aunt  Judy  to  be  the  thirty-seventh, — the 
kindest,  wittiest,  prettiest  girl  one  had  ever  read  of,  at  least 
in  so  entirely  proper  and  ortliodox  literature. 

2.  Not  but  that  it  is  a  suspicious  sign  of  infirmity  of 
faith  in  our  modem  moralists  to  make  their  exemplary 
young  people  always  pretty;  and  dress  them  always  in  the 
hei^t  of  the  fashion.  One  may  read  Miss  Edgewortli's 
Harry  and  iMcy,  Frank  and  Mary,  Fashionable  TaJeSy  or 
Parents^  Assistant,  throng,  irata.  end  to  end,  with  extremest 
care ;  and  never  find  out  whether  Lucy  was  tall  or  short, 
nor  whether  Mary  was  dark  or  £ur,  nor  how  Miss  AnnaJy 
was  dressed,  nor — which  was  my  own  chief  point  of  in- 
terest— ^what  was  the  colour  of  Rosamond's  eyes.'  Whereas 
Aunt  Judy,  in  charming  position  after  position,  is  shown 
to  have  expressed  all  her  pure  evangeliod  principles  with 
the  prettiest  of  lips ;  and  to  have  had  her  gown,  though 
puritanically  plain,  made  by  one  of  the  best  modistes  in 
London. 

1  [For  this  tiUe,  Ma  below   §  11,  p.  28B.] 

*  [AtaU  Jvdg't  Tale*,  hy  Mn-  Alfrad  Gatty,  illuatratcd  by  Mitt  CUn  S.  Lum, 
I8S9.    See  p.  ST,  when  a  weed  it  defined  m  "«  Tent«ble  oat  of  its  place."] 

*  [For  MiM  Annalf J  lea  Ormmd,  %  rtofv  which  Ho«kia  nkrticululj  ooinin«ida 

£»e  Fart  davigam,  Letter  87i  g  2) ;  for  another  reference  to  the  dory  of  HMamond 
"The  Pui^a   Jar,"  we  Vol.   XVILL  p.    209.      For   Ruikln'i   early  reading  of 
HiM  Edgeworth'e  Iktoa,.  eee  VoL  XV.  p.  22?.] 
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8.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  wholesome  and  useful;  and 
the  nicest  story  in  it,  u  for  as  I  recollect,  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject  which  is  our  present  business,  "What  is  a 
weed?" — in  which,  by  many  pleasant  devices,  Aunt  Judy 
leads  her  little  broth^^  and  sisters  to  discern  that  a  weed 
is  "a  plant  in  the  wrong  place." 

"Vegetable"  in  the  wrong  place,  by  the  way,  I  think 
AuQt  Judy  says,  being  a  precisely  scientific  little  aunt. 
But  I  can't  keep  it  out  of  my  own  less  scientific  head 
thttt  "vegetable"  means  only  something  going  to  be  boiled. 
I  like  "plant"  better  for  general  sense,  besides  that  it's 
shfHter. 

Whatever  we  call  them,  Aunt  Judy  is  perfectly  right 
about  them  as  far  as  she  has  gone;  but,  as  happens  often 
even  to  the  best  of  evangelical  instructresses,  she  has  stopped 
just  short  of  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  entirely 
true  that  a  weed  is  a  plant  that  has  got  into  a  wrong 
place;  but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Aunt  Judy 
that  some  plants  never  do! 

Who  ever  saw  a  wood  anemone  or  a  heath  Uossom 
in  the  wrong  place  ?  Who  ever  saw  nettle  or  hemlock  in 
a  right  one?  And  yet,  the  difference  between  flower  and 
weed  (I  use,  for  convenience*  sake,  these  words  in  their 
familiar  opposition)  certainly  does  not  consist  merely  in  the 
flowers  being  innocent,  and  the  weed  stinging  and  venomous. 
We  do  not  call  the  nightshade  a  weed  in  our  hedges, 
nor  the  scarlet  agaric  in  our  woods.  But  we  do  the  com- 
oockle  in  our  fields. 

4.  Had  the  thoughtful  little  tutress  gone  but  one 
thought  farther,  and  instead  of  "a  vegetable  in  a  wrong 
place"  (which  it  may  happen  to  the  ionocentest  vegetable 
sometimes  to  be,  without  turning  into  a  weed,  therefore), 
said,  "  A  vegetable  which  has  an  innate  disposition  to  get 
into  the  wrong  place,"  she  would  have  greatly  furthered  the 
matter  for  us ;  but  then  she  perhaps  would  have  felt  herself 
to  be  undiaritably  dividing  with  v^etables  her  own  little 
evangelical  property  of  orij^nal  sin. 
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5.  This,  you  will  find,  neverthdess,  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  weed  character — in  plants,  as  in  men.  If  you  glance 
through  your  botanical  iKwks,  you  will  see  oftoi  added  after 
certain  names — "a  troublesome  weed."  It  is  not  its  beii^ 
venomous,  or  ugly,  but  its  being  impertinent — ^thrusting  itself 
where  it  has  no  business,  and  hinders  other  people's  bunness 
— ^that  makes  a  weed  of  it.'  The  most  accursed  of  all 
vegetables,  the  one  that  has  destroyed  for  the  present  even 
the  possibility  of  European  civilization,*  is  only  called  a 
weed  in  the  slang  of  its  votaries;*  but  in  the  finest  and 
truest  English  we  call  so  the  plant  which  has  come  to  vs 
by  chance  from  the  same  country,  the  type  of  mere  sense- 
less prolific  activity,  the  American  water-plant,  choking  our 
streams  till  the  very  fish  that  leap  out  of  them  cannot  &11 
back,  but  die  on  the  clogged  surface ;  and  indeed,  for  this 
unrestrunahle,  unconquerable  insolence  of  uselessness,  what 
name  can  be  enough  dishonourable? 

ft.  I  pass  to  vegetation  of  nobler  rank. 

You  remember,  I  was  obliged  in  the  last  chapter  to 
leave  my  poppy,  for  the  present,  without  an  English  specific 
name,  because  I  don't  like  Gerarde's  "Corn-rose,"'  and 
can't  yet  think  of  another.  Nevertheless,  I  would  have 
used  Gerarde's  name,  if  the  ccvn-rose  were  as  much  a  rose 
as  the  com-fiag  is  a  flag.  But  it  isn\  The  rose  and  lily 
have  quite  different  relations  to  the  com.  The  lily  is  grass 
in  loveliness,  as  the  com  is  grass  in  use ;  and  both  grow 
together  in  peace — gladiolus  in  the  wheat,  and  narcissus  in 
the  pasture.  But  the  rose  is  of  another  and  higher  <»der 
than  the  com,  and  you  never  saw  a  corn-field  overrun  with 
sweetbriar  or  apple-blossom. 

They  have  no  mind,  th^,  to  get  into  the  wrong  plaoe. 

*  And  I  have  too  lunhlj  called  our  En^lisb  vines,  "wicked  veeda  of 
Kent,"  in  Fort  CUmgera,  Letter  87,  g  10.  Much  maj'  be  said  for  Ale, 
when  we  brew  it  for  oar  people  honestly. 

>  rCompare  vol.  U.  cfa.  L  §  17  (Mow,  p.  306).] 

*  rCompfire  above,  pp.  127,  227.] 

■  [Sm  above,  pp.  274,  379  (6§  -10,  '16)f] 
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What  is  it,  then,  this  temper  in  some  plants — malicious 
as  it  seems — intrusive,  at  all  events,  or  erring, — which  brings 
them  out  of  their  places — thrusts  them  where  they  thwart 
us  and  offend  ? 

7.  Primarily,  it  is  mere  hardihood  and  coarseness  of 
make.  A  plant  that  can  lire  anywhere,  will  often  Lve 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  But  the  delicate  and  tender  ones 
keep  at  home.  You  have  no  trouble  in  "keeping  down" 
the  spring  gentian.  It  rejoices  in  its  own  Alpine  home, 
and  makes  the  earth  as  Uke  heaven  as  it  can,'  but  yields  as 
softly  as  the  air,  if  you  want  it  to  give  place.  Here  in 
Elngland,  it  will  only  grow  on  the  loneliest  moors,  above 
the  High  Force  of  Tees ;  its  Latin  name,  for  U9  (I  may  as 
weli  tell  you  at  once)  is  to  be  "Lucia  vema";  and  its 
English  one,  Lucy  of  Teesdale.' 

8.  But  a  plant  may  be  hardy,  and  coarse  of  make,  and 
able  to  live  anywhere,  and  yet  be  no  weed.  The  coltsfoot 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  of  large-leaved  plants  to  grow 
afiresh  on  ground  that  has  been  disturbed :  fall  of  Alpine 
debris,  run  of  railroad  embankment,  waste  of  drifted  slime 
by  flood,  it  sedcs  to  heal  and  redeem ;  but  it  does  not 
offend  us  in  our  gardens,  nor  impoverish  us  in  our  fields. 

Neverthdess,  mea«  coarseness  of  structure,  indiscriminate 
hardihood,  is  at  least  a  point  of  some  unworthiness  in  a 
plant.  That  it  should  have  no  choice  of  home,  no  love  of 
native  land,  is  ungentle ;  much  more  if  such  discrimination 
as  it  has,  be  immodest,  and  incline  it,  seemingly,  to  open 
and  much-traversed  places,  where  it  may  be  continually  seen 
of  strangers.  The  tormentilla*  gleams  in  showers  along  the 
mountain  turf;  her  delicate  crosslets  are  separate,  though 
constellate,  as  the  rubied  daisy.     But  the  king-cup — (blessing 

'  [For  cither  paMwea  on  thn  mntian,  wa  Vol.  VI.  ft  422  ;  Vol.  XII.  p.  Ml ; 
Vol.  XIU.  p.  117 ;  Vol  XV.  pji.  418,  426,  464 ;  «nd  Vol.  XX.  p.  166.] 

■  [Sm  ch.  zL  g  2S  (below,  p.  352) ;  and  compare  Lav>$  i^  Wtoie,  Vol.  XV. 
p.  426.  For  the  rich  flora  of  Upper  Teeadsle,  see  HoriK  York*ldre:  Studtei  qf  itt 
Batons,  ^«olo9y>  CStmaU,  and  Phytieal  Qeograplty,  hy  John  Gilbert  B>ker,  1863.  In 
thuK  DBming  the  moorland  gentian  Raikiii  vu  diinkin)^,  no  doubt,  of  Wordivrorth'l 
"  Lnc7  Gray,"  who  "dwelt  anon  a  wide  moor,"  and  who,  as  "Mnne  maintain," 
may  still  be  teen  "  Upon  the  loaeMme  wild."] 

■  [Compare  Lau$  ^  Fitole,  oh.  vi.  §  4  (Vol.  XV.  p.  397),  and  Vol  XXI.  p.  IIS.] 
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be  upon  it  always  no  less) — crowds  itself  sometimes  into 
too  burnished  flame  of  inevitable  gold.  I  don't  know  if 
there  was  anjrthing  in  the  daricness  of  this  last  spring  to 
make  it  bri^ter  in  resistance;  but  I  never  saw  any  spaces 
of  full  warm  yellow,  in  natural  colour,  so  intense  as  the 
meadows  between  Reading  and  the  Thames;  nor  did  I 
know  perfectly  what  purple  and  gold  meant,  till  I  saw  a 
field  of  park  land  embroidered  a  foot  deep  with  king-cup 
and  clover — while  I  was  correcting  my  last  notes  on  the 
spring  colours  of  the  Royal  Academy — at  Aylesbury.^ 

9.  And  there  are  two  other  questions  of  extreme  subtlety 
connected  with  this  main  one.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
plants  whose  entire  destiny  is  parasitic — which  are  not  only 
sometimes,  and  impertinently,  but  always,  and  pertinently, 
out  of  place ;  not  only  out  of  the  right  place,  but  out  of 
any  place  of  their  own  ?  When  is  mistletoe,  for  instance, 
in  the  right  place,  young  ladies,  think  you  ?  On  an  apple 
tree,  or  on  a  ceiling?  When  is  ivy  in  the  right  place? — 
when  wallflower?  The  ivy  has  been  torn  down  from  the 
towers  of  Kenilworth ;  the  weeds  from  the  arches  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  frvm  the  steps  of  the  Araceli,' — irreverently, 
vilely,  and  in  vain;  but  how  are  we  to  separate  the  crea- 
tiures  whose  office  it  is  to  abate  the  grief  of  ruin  by  their 
gentleness, 

"wafting  wallflower  Keota 
From  oat  the  cnimbling  ruiiu  of  fallen  pride. 
And  chamber*  of  tratugresiloii,  now  forlora,"* 

from  those  which  truly  resist  the  toil  of  men,  and  conspire 
against  their  fame;  which  are  cunning  to  consume,  and 
prolific  to  encumber  ;  *  and  of  whose  perverse  and  unwelcome 

>  [See  VoL  XIV.  p.  «&] 

*  [The  flight  of  124  marbU  rtepa  leading  to  the  chorcli  of  S.  Maria  in  Ai» 
Coeli,  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  For  the  flowers  which  once  grew  on  the  Celiaenn, 
eee  ToL  I.  p.  467  ".l 

*  nVordiworth  :  SjxurruM,  book  iv.,  U.  1047-1049.] 

*  [Hie  MS.  ahowa  the  nnie  oareful  revieiou  here  aa  baa  been  itluatrated  in 
earlier  volume*.  Rnildn  first  wrote  :  "...  from  tboee  which  eutaogle  the  toil 
of  men,  and  cooapire  agunat  their  &me  ;  which  choke  the  farrow,  unaertnine  the 
buttress,  and  are  aown  to  coiunma  and  strong  to  encumber."  "Strong"  waa 
alterwt  to  "perrene"  and  to  "intricate"  before  the  final  word  waa  fiitind.J 
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sowing  we  know,  and  can  say  assuredly,  "An  enemy  hath 
d«ie  this."* 

10.  Again.  The  character  of  strength  which  gives  pre- 
valence over  others  to  any  common  plant,  is  more  or  less 
ccMisistently  dependent  oa  woody  fibre  in  the  leaves ;  ^ving 
them  strong  ribs  and  great  expanding  extent ;  or  spinous 
edges,  and  wrinkled  or  gathered  extent. 

Get  clearly  into  your  mind  the  nature  of  these  two 
conditions.  When  a  leaf  is  to  be  spread  wide,  like  the 
Burdock,  it  is  supported  by  a  framework  of  extending  ribs 
like  a  Gothic  roof.  The  supporting  Unction  of  these  is 
geometrical ;  every  one  is  constructed  like  the  girders  of  a 
bridge,  or  beams  of  a  floor,  with  all  manner  of  science  in 
the  distribution  of  their  substance  in  the  section,  for  narrow 
and  deep  strength ;  and  the  shafts  are  mostly  hollow.  But 
when  the  extending  space  of  a  leaf  is  to  be  enriched  with 
fulness  *of  folds,  and  become  beautiful  in  wrinkles,  this  may 
be  done  either  by  pure  undulation  as  of  a  hquid  current 
along  the  leaf  edge,  or  by  sharp  "drawing"— or  "gather- 
ing" I  believe  ladies  would  call  it* — and  stitching  of  the 
edges  together.  And  this  stitching  together,  if  to  be  done 
very  strongly,  is  done  round  a  bit  of  stick,  as  a  sail  is 
reefed  round  a  mast;  and  this  bit  of  stick  needs  to  be 
compactly,  not  geometrically  strong;  its  function  is  essen- 
tially that  of  starch, — not  to  hold  the  leaf  up  off  the 
ground  against  gravity ;  but  to  stick  the  edges  out,  stiffly, 
in  a  crimped  &iU.  And  in  beautiful  work  of  this  kind, 
which  we  are  meant  to  study,  the  stays  of  ttie  leaf — or 
stay-bones — ue  finished  off  very  sharply  and  exquisitely  at 
the  points ;  and  indeed  so  much  so,  that  they  prick  our 
fingers  when  we  touch  them;  for  they  are  not  at  all 
meant  to  be  touched,  but  admired. 

11.  To  be  admired, — with  qualification,  indeed,  always, 
but  with  extreme  respect  for  their  endurance  and  orderli- 
ness.   Among  flowers  that  pass  away,  and  leaves  that  shake 

>  [Mattheir  ziii.  38.] 

*  [Sm  below,  §  13,  p.  S8&] 
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as  with  ague,  or  shrink  like  bad  cloth, — ^these,  in  their 
sturdy  growth  and  enduring  life,  we  are  bound  to  honour ; 
and,  under  the  green  holly,  remember  how  mudi  softer 
frioidship  was  failing,  and  how  much  of  other  loving,  folly.* 
And  yet, — you  are  not  to  ctmfuse  the  thistle  with  die 
cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon;  nor  to  forget — if  the  spinous 
nature  of  it  become  too  cruel  to  provoke  and  offend — the 
parable  of  Joa^  to  Amaziafa,  and  its  fuliilment:  "There 
passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and  trode 
down  the  thistle."* 

12.  Then,  lastly,  if  this  rudeness  and  insensitiveness  of 
nature  be  gifted  with  no  redeeming  beauty ;  if  the  boss  of 
the  thistle  lose  its  purple,  and  the  star  of  the  Lion's  tooth, 
its  light ;  and,  much  more,  if  service  be  perverted  as  beauty 
is  lost,  and  the  honied  tube,  and  medicinal  leaf,  change 
into  mere  swollen  emptiness,  and  salt  brown  membrane, 
swayed  In  nerveless  languor  by  the  idle  sea, — at  last  the 
separation  between  the  two  natures  is  as  great  as  between 
the  fruitful  earth  and  fruitless  ocean;  and  between  the 
living  hands  that  tend  the  Garden  of  Herbs  where  Love 
is,'  and  those  unclasped,  that  toss  with  tangle  and  with 
shells.* 


18.  I  had  a  long  bit  in  my  head,  that  I  wanted  to 
write,  about  SL  George  of  the  Seaweed,*  but  I've  no  time 
to  do  it ;  and  those  few  words  of  Tennyson's  are  enough, 
if  one  thinks  of  them :  only  I  see,  in  correcting  press,  that 
I've  partly  misapplied  the  idea  of  "gathering"  in  the  leaf 


>  [A4  Ymt  Uiu  It,  Act  ii.  m.  7  :— 

"R«igh-hoI  ring,  hoigh-ho!  nnto  the  greea  holly: 
Most  friendship  ia  teigaiag,  moat  loviof  mere  mUj,"] 


»  [2  Kinn  xiv.  fl-14.] 
»  rProTerbs  xv.  17-] 

*  [la  Memoriam,  i. : — 

"And  hands  so  often  clasp'd  in  mine. 
Should  toss  with  tangle  uid  with  ■halls.'] 

*  [A  &reurite  spot  with  Raskin ;  tee  Vol  X.  p.  4,  and  VoL  XXJV.  p.  xliii] 
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«dge.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  it  was  gathered 
at  the  central  rib;  but  there  is  nothing  in  needlework  that 
will  represent  the  actuiJ  excess  by  lateral  growth  at  the 
edge,  giving  three  or  four  inches  of  edge  for  one  of  centre. 
But  the  stiffening  of  the  fold  by  the  thorn  which  holds  it 
out  is  very  like  the  action  of  a  ship's  spars  on  its  sails; 
and  absolutely  in  many  cases  like  that  of  the  spines  in 
a  fish's  fin,  passing  into  the  various  conditions  of  serpen- 
tine an.d  dtacontic  crest,  connected  with  idl  the  terrors  and 
adversities  of  nature ;  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  chapter 
on  weeds. 

14.  Here  [Plate  XIII.]  is  a  sketch  of  a  crested  leaf  of 
less  adverse  temper,  which  may  as  well  be  given,  together 
with  Plate  XII.,'  in  this  number,  these  two  engravings  hang 
meant  for  examples  of  two  different  methods  of  drawing, 
both  useful  according  to  character  of  subject  Plate  XII.  is 
sketched  first  with  a  finely-pointed  pen,  and  common  ink,  on 
white  paper:  then  washed  rapidly  with  colour,  and  retouched 
with  the  pen  to  give  sharpness  and  completion.  This  method 
is  used  because  the  thistle  leaves  are  full  of  complex  and 
sharp  sinuosities,  and  set  with  intensely  sharp  spines  passing 
into  hairs,  which  require  many  kinds  of  execution  with  the 
fine  point  to  imitate  at  alL  In  the  drawing  there  was 
more  look  of  the  bloom  or  wooUiness  on  the  stems,  but  it 
was  useless  to  try  for  this  in  the  mezzotint,  and  I  desired 
Mr.  Allen  to  leave  his  work  at  the  stage  where  it  expressed 
AS  much  form  as  I  wanted.  The  leaves  are  of  the  common 
marsh  thistle,  of  which  more  anon ; '  and  the  two  long  lateral 
ones  are  only  two  different  views  of  the  same  leaf,  while 
the  central  figure  is  a  young  leaf  just  opening.  It  beat 
me,  in  its  delicate  bossing,  and  I  had  to  leave  it,  discon- 
tentedly enough. 

Plate  XIII.   is  much   better  work,   being  of  an  easier 

>  [Tbii  puts  hM  hithsrto  bean  lettemd  "Aeaothoid  Lastm.  Northerti  Attic 
Typa^— with  refersace  to  the  Soottuh  thiitle  wad  to  Ediubnrgh  ai  tha  "Northarn 
Athent."  Rukin,  howerer,  in  hli  own  cop^,  inarked  for  reriaion,  wrotc^  "  A  je«t  I 
InadnuMible.     Corraet"    Tht  Mcond  title  ia  thiu  now  omittad  from  tha  pUta.] 

*  [Saa  balow,  p.  aoS.] 
XXV.  T 
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subject,  adequately  enougb  rendered  by  perfisetly  simple 
means.  Here  I  had  only  a  succulent  and  manbranous 
surface  to  represent,  with  definite  outlines,  and  merely  un- 
dulating folds ;  and  this  is  sufficiently  done  by  a  careAi) 
and  firm  pen  outline  on  grey  paper,  with  a  slight  wa^ 
of  colour  ^terwards,  reinforced  in  the  darks;  then  marking 
the  lights  with  white.  This  method  is  classic  and  authori- 
tative, being  used  by  many  of  the  greatest  masters  (by 
Holbein  continually) ;  and  it  is  much  the  best  which  the 
general  student  can  adopt  for  expression  of  the  action  and 
muscular  power  of  plants. 

The  goodness  or  badness  of  such  work  depends  abso- 
lutely on  the  truth  of  the  single  line.  You  wiU  fkid  a 
thousuid  botanical  drawings  which  will  give  you  a  delicate 
and  deceptive  resemblance  of  the  leaf,  for  one  that  will 
give  you  the  right  convexity  in  its  backbone,  the  right  per- 
spective of  its  peaks  when  they  foreshorten,  or  ^e  r^ht 
relation  of  depth  in  the  shading  of  its  dimples.  On  ^ich, 
in  leaves  as  in  feces,  no  little  expression  of  temper  depends. 

Meantime  we  have  yet  to  consider  somewhat  more 
touching  that  temper  itself,  in  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  PARABLE  OF  JOTHAM 

1.  I  DO  not  know  if  my  readers  were  checked,  as  I  wished 
them  to  be,  at  least  for  a  moment,  in  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  by  my  talking  of  thistles  and  dandelions  changing 
into  seaweed,  by  gradation  of  which,  doubtless,  Mr.  Darwin 
can  furnish  us  with  specious  and  sufficient  instances.  But 
the  two  groups  will  not  be  contemplated  in  our  Oxfcnd 
sys-tem  as  in  any  parental  relations  whatsoever. 

We  shall,  however,  iind  some  very  notable  relations 
existing  between  the  two  groups  of  the  wild  flowers  of 
dry  land,  which  represent,  in  the  widest  extent,  and  the 
distinctest  opposition,  the  two  characters  of  material  service- 
ableness  and  miserviceableness ;  the  groups  which  in  our 
En^ish  classification  will  be  easily  remembered  as  those  of 
the  Thyme,  and  the  Ihusy. 

The  one,  scented  as  with  incense — medicinal — and  in  all 
gentle  and  humble  ways,  useful.  The  other,  scentless — 
helpless  for  ministry  to  the  body;  infinitely  dear  as  the 
bringer  of  Kght,  ruby,  iriiite  and  gold ;  the  three  colours  of 
the  Day,  with  no  hue  of  shade  in  it.  Therefore  I  take  it 
on  the  coins  of  St.  George  ^  for  the  symbol  of  the  splendour 
or  light  of  heaven,  which  is  dearest  where  humblest 

J.  Now  these  great  two  orders — of  -Miich  the  types  are 
the  thyme  and  the  daisy— you  are  to  remember  generally 
as  the  "Herbs"  and  the  "Sunflowers."  You  are  not  to 
call  them  Lipped  Qovrers,  nor  Composed  flowers;  because 
the  first  is  a  vulgar  term;  for  when  you  once  come  to  be 
able  to  draw  a  lip,  or,  in  noble  dirty,  to  kiss  one,  you  will 
know  that  no  other  flower  in  earth  is  like  that :  and  the 
second  is  an  indefinite  term ;  for  a  foxglove  is  as  much  a 

>  {Tba   itiay   wm  to   be   on   tha    nvw*  of  St   Georga'i  peanie* :    im  Fort 
Chtriftra,  Uttmr  58.] 
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*'  composed "  flower  as  a  daisy ;  but  it  is  composed  in  the 
shape  of  a  spire,  instead  of  the  shape  of  the  son.  And 
again  a  thistle,  which  common  botany  calls  a  composed 
flower,  as  well  as  a  dusy,  is  composed  in  quite  another 
shape,  being,  on  the  whole,  bossy  instead  of  flat;  and  of 
another  temper,  or  composition  of  mind,  also,  being  con- 
nected in  that  respect  with  butterburs,  and  a  vast  company 
of  rough,  knotty,  half-black  or  brown,  and  generally  un- 
luminous — flowers  I  can  scarcely  call  them — and  weeds  I 
will  not,^Knreatures,  at  all  events,  in  nowise  to  be  gathered 
imder  the  general  name  "  Composed,"  with  the  stars  that 
crown  Chaucer's  Alcestis,  when  ^e  returns  to  the  day  from 
the  dead.' 

But  the  wilder  uid  stronger  blossoms  of  the  Hawk's- 
eye — again  you  see  I  refuse  for  them  the  word  weed; — 
and  the  waste-loving  Chicory,  which  the  Venetians  call 
"  Sponsa  soUs,"  are  all  to  be  held  in  one  class  with  the 
Sunflowers ;  but  dedicate, — ^the  daisy  to  Alcestis  alone ; 
others  to  Clytia,  or  the  Physician  Apollo  himsetf:  but  I 
can't  follow  their  mythology  yet  awhile.' 

8.  Now  in  these  two  families  you  have  typically  Use 
opposed  to  Beauty  in  wildness;*  it  is  their  wildness  which  is 
their  virtue  ;■ — that  the  thyme  is  sweet  where  it  is  unthoug;ht 
of,  and  the  daisies  red,  where  the  foot  despises  them :  *  while, 
in  other  orders,  wildness  is  their  crime, — "  Wherefore,  when 
I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  ? "  *  But  in  all  of  them  you  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  pure  wildness  of  flowers  and  their  distress.  It  may 
not  be  our  duty  to  tame  them  ;  but  it  must  be,  to  relieve. 

■  [S«e  th«  Prologue  to  the  LtgtJtde  4^  Qitode  Womtn: — 

"  A  frot  of  golde  she  hadde  next  fa«r  hMr, 
And  upon  thnt  &  wliit«  eoroune  she  beer, 
With  flonrouna  ■«)•]],  and,  I  ibal  oat  Ijre, 
For  al  the  world  right  u  a  dayiye 
Ycoronned  yt  mtb  «hit«  levea  \yit  .  .  ,"] 
[See  below,  ch.  li.  p.  3fi3.] 


■  [On  thii  eubject,  we  below,  p,  J132.1 
*  [Comptre  Rmkiii'i  qaotation  of  theli 
<Vol.  XVm.  p.  141).] 


[Compare  Rmkiii'i  qaotation  of  the  line  from  Maud  in  Suamt  and  LUUa.  §  { 
.  XVm.  p.  141'  ' 
[baiah  T.  4.] 
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4.  It  chanced,  as  I  was  arranging  the  course  of  these 
two  chapters,  that  I  had  examples  given  me  of  distressed 
and  happy  wildness,  in  immediate  contrast.  The  first,  I 
grieve  to  say,  was  in  a  bit  of  my  own  brushwood,  left  un- 
cared  for  evidently  many  a  year  before  it  became  mine.  I 
had  to  cut  my  way  into  it  through  a  mass  of  thomy  ruin ; 
black,  bird's-nest  like,  entanglement  of  brittle  spray  round 
twisted  stems  of  ill-grown  birches  strangling  each  other,  and 
changing  half  into  roots  among  the  rock  clefts ;  knotted 
stumps  of  never-blossoming  blackthorn,  and  choked  strag- 
glings of  holly,  all  laced  and  twisted  uid  tethered  round 
with  an  tmtouchable,  almost  unhewable,  thatch,  a  foot  thick, 
of  dead  bramble  and  rose,  laid  over  rotten  ground  through 
which  the  water  soaked  ceaselessly,  undermining  it  into 
merely  unctuous  clods  and  clots,  knitted  together  by  mossy 
sponge.  It  was  all  Nature's  free  doing  I  she  had  had  her 
way  with  it  to  the  uttermost;  and  clearly  needed  human 
help  and  interference  in  her  business;  and  yet  there  was 
not  one  plant  in  the  whole  ruinous  and  deathful  riot  of 
the  place,  whose  nature  was  not  in  itself  wholesome  and 
lovely ;  but  all  lost  for  want  of  discipline. 

5.  The  other  piece  of  wild  growth  was  among  the 
&llen  blocks  of  limestone  under  Malham  Cove.'  Sheltered 
by  the  cliif  above  from  stress  of  wind,  the  ash  and  hazel 
wood  spring  there  in  a  fair  and  perfect  freedom,  without 
a  diseased  bough,  or  an  unwholesome  shade.  I  do  not 
know  why  mine  is  all  encumbered  with  overgrowth,  and 
this  so  lovely  that  scarce  a  branch  could  be  gathered  but 
with  injury; — while  underneath,  the  oxalis,  and  the  two 
smallest  geraniums  (Lucidum  and  Herb-Robert)*  and  the 
mossy  saxifrage,  and  the  cross-leaved  bed  -  straw,  and  the 
white  pansy,  wrought  themselves  into  wreaths  among  the 
fallen  crags,  in  which  every  leaf  rejoiced,  and  was  at 
rest. 

>  [For  RoikiD'i  itndiei  of  leab«e  »t  Malham  Cove  id  lS7fi,  iM  Vol.  XXI.  p.  lifi  ; 
Fur*  OavigsTa,  LotUr  S8 ;  and  V^  XXIV.  p.  xxix.] 

*  [Bm  Plato  XIV.,  which  waa  prep«r«d  for  Promina,  but  hu  not  hitherto  beea 
pobliihed.] 
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6.  Now  betweoi  these  two  states  of  equally  natural 
growth,  the  point  of  difference  that  forced  itseU  on  me 
(and  practically  enough,  in  the  woik  I  had  in  my  own 
wood),  was  not  so  much  the  withering  and  waste  of  Ute 
one,  and  the  life  of  the  other,  as  the  thormness  and  cnidty 
of  the  one,  and  the  softuess  c^  the  other.  In  Mallum 
Core,  the  stones  of  the  brook  weze  softer  with  moss  than 
any  silken  pillow — the  crowded  oxalis  leaves  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  were  not  felt — ^the  doven 
leaves  of  the  Herb- Robert ' .  and  orbed  clusters  of  its  com- 
panion overflowed  every  rent  in  the  rude  crags  with  living 
balm;  there  was  scarcely  a  place  left  by  the  tenderness  (^ 
the  happy  things,  where  one  might  not  lay  down  one's 
forehead  on  their  wann  softness,  and  sleep.  But  in  the 
waste  and  distressed  ground,  the  distress  had  changed  itself 
to  cruelty.  The  leaves  had  all  perished,  and  the  bending 
Bq»lings,  and  the  wood  of  trust ; — but  the  thorns  were  there, 
immortal,  and  the  gnarled  and  sapless  roots,  and  the  dusty 
treacheries  of  decay. 

7.  Of  which  things  you  will  find  it  good  to  consider  also 
otherwise  than  botanically.  For  all  these  tower  organisms 
suffer  and  perish,  or  are  gladdened  and  flourish,  under 
conditions  which  are  in  utter  precision  symbolical,  and  in 
utter  fidelity  representative,  of  the  conditions  which  indiice 
adversity  and  prosperity  in  the  kingdoms  of  men:  and  the 
Eternal  Demeter, — Mother,  and  Ju<^,' — brings  forth,  as  the 
herb  yielding  seed,*  so  also  the  thorn  and  the  thistle,  not 
to  herself,  but  to  thee. 

8.  You  have  read  the  words  of  the  great  Law  often 
Plough; — ^have  you  ever  thou^t  enough  of  them  to  know 
the  difference  between  these  two  appointed  means  of  Dis- 
tress ?  The  first,  the  Thorn,  is  the  type  of  distress  caused  by 
crime,  changing  the  soft  and  breathing  leaf  into  inflexiUe 

>  [Sm  Ruikia'a  dnwing,  PUt«  XI.  ia  Lam  iff  Pitok  (VoL  XV.  p.  477).] 

*  [ComiMre  rol.  U  eb.  iv.  §  20  (belaw,  p.  463).] 

■  [GfiUMiB  i.  11 ;  and  for  '^the  gmX  Lmt"  (§  8),  lee  Gaiutia  iiL  IS :  "Thoiw 
■bo  aad  thUtlei  iIibII  it  hriiiff  forth  to  tbee,  Mid  Uioa  iWt  wt  the  barb  of  ibo 
field."] 
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and  wounding  stubbornness.    The   second   is   the   distress 
appointed  to  be  the  means  uid  herald  of  good,— 

"Thou  ihslt  see  the  atubbom  thistle  bunting 
Into  glomj  purplea,  which  outreddcn 
All  voluptuoiM  gBrdcn  nat*."^ 

9.  It  is  strange  that,  after  much  hunting,  I  cannot  find 
authentic  note  of  the  day  when  Scotland  took  the  thistle 
for  her  emblem;'  and  I  have  no  space  (in  this  chapter  at 
least)  for  tradition;  but,  with  whatever  lightness  of  con- 
strumg  we  may  receive  the  symbol,  it  is  actually  the  truest 
that  could  have  been  found,  for  some  conditions  of  the 
Scottish  mind.     There  is  no  flower  which  the   Proserpina 

■  [TheM  linM— from  Tennywu'i  Odt  m  the  Death  qf  the  Duke  (/  WeUittgtim 
iviiL,  "  He  ahall  find  the,"  etc) — have  hitherto  been  printed  u  pruw,  withoot  quotft- 
tion  nwurk^  uid  with  "purple'  and  "  outreddeni."  Tbi*  wm  ■  printer'a  error  which 
Ruakin  oinitt«d  to  correct  in  proof.  The  line*  >re  written  aa  verse  in  the  MS., 
vhleh  haa  an  additioniil  paaaage  here  ; — 

"Take  your  George  Herbert  and  reed  down  to 
'Yet  linee  man's  aoeptera  are  as  fnil  aa  reeds. 
And  thorny  all  their  crowns,  bloadie  their  weeda, 
I,  Who  am  Truth,  turn  Into  truth  their  deeds.' 
Now  to   understand  that  verse^mueh  more,   whet  It  speeks  of— yon  are 
'    r  that  the  Kin^s  Crown,  or  Diadem,  is  the  type  of  his  Order, 


hi*  dominion  of  Binding  end   Ordering;  and  the  King's  Sceptre,  or  I 
'~    '''     type  of  his  Ruling,  both  in  mercy  and  justice,  for  gift  or  pun 

'Stretch   out   thy  rod' — upon    uie   river,   for   the   drink  of  the 


is  the  type  of  his  Ruling,  both  in  mercy  and  justice,  for  gift  or  punish- 
■  "tretch   out   thy  rod' — upon    uie   river,   for   the   drink  of  the 
1  the  rocks,  for  the  drink  of  the  flock.    And  the  King's  Robe 


ia  the  type  of  hii  government  for  delight  in  beaaty— '  who  clothed  yon 
in  scarlet  with  other  delights,'  'all  her  household  are  elotbed  in  scarlet.' 
"Now  when  these  Kingly  Function*  are  mocked  bv  the  King  himself, 
hia  Crown  becomes  the  svrobol,  not  of  beatific  and  symmetric  Order, 
hut  of  wounding  and  homhte  Disorder.  And  his  Rod,  which  shonld  be 
irrefragable — and  if  flexible,  flexible  only  ae  a  aerpen^  for  greater  atrength 
— becomea  a  Reed  in  hi*  hand,  bent  a*  the  winds  will.  And  hi*  Robe 
of  glory,  which  should  be  the  delight  and  virtoe  of  his  people  and  there- 
fore his  own  glory,  becomes  the  misery  and  guilt  of  his  people,  and  'a 
garment  roUed  In  blood.'  But  if  the  King  be  Royal  truly,  all  these 
symbol*  chsnge  into  their  final  truth.  The  crown  of  hia  own  aleepleae 
care  become*  his  people's  peace.  The  blood  of  his  own  wounds  becomea 
hia  people's  life.  The  lowLneas  of  his  own  will  become*  his  people's  law." 
Than  follows  the  passage  (which,  however,  Ruskin  intended  to  use  in  31,  MarVe 
Bttt)  on   the  Aeaotbus,   alreedy  given  (p.  280  a.}.      The  quotation  from  Oeorsa 


Herbert  la  from  The  TtmpU  (iv.  Z,  "The  Sacrifice,^  linee  176-179).  On  the  ainii 
«anee  of  tite  kmg's  dUdem,  see  above,  p.  161,  and  below,  op.  903-309.  The  Bil 
references  here  are  to  Exodus  viL  18,  W  (the  turning  ot  the  rivers  into  blood) 


iheia  xs.  11  ("and  the  oongregation  drank,  and  their  beaats  tiao") ;  2  Samuel 
J,  «> ;  Proverb*  zxxi.  21  i   Exodos  vii.   10  ("and  Aaron   oast  down  his  rod  before 
Pharaoh,  and  before  his  aervaots,  and  it  became  a  aerpest");  and  la^ah  ix.  S.] 
*  [See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  (p.  2M)).] 
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of  our  Northern  Sioily  ^  cherishes  more  dearly :  and  scarcely 
any  of  us  recognize  enough  the  beautlAil  power  of  its  close- 
set  stars,  and  rooted  radiance  of  ground  leaves ;  yet  the 
stubbornness  and  ungraceful  rectitude  of  its  stem,  and  the 
besetting  of  its  wholesome  substance  with  that  fringe  of 
offence,  and  the  forwardness  of  it,  and  dominance, — I  fear 
to  lacess*  some  of  my  dearest  friends  if  I  went  on: — let 
them  rather,  with  Bailie  Jarvie's  true  conscience,*  take  their 
Scott  frt)m  the  inner  shelf  in  their  heart's  library  which 
all  true  Scotsmen  give  him,  and  trace,  with  the  swift  read- 
ing of  memory,  the  characters  of  Fergus  M'lvor,  Hector 
M'lntjre,  Mause  Headrigg,  Alison  WUson,  Richie  Moni- 
plies,  and  Andrew  Fairservice ;  and  then  say,  if  the  faults 
of  all  these,  drawn  as  they  are  with  a  precision  of  touch 
like  a  Corinthian  sculptor's  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  can  be  found 
in  anything  like  the  same  strength  in  other  races,  or  if 
so  stubbornly  folded  and  starched  moni-pHes'  of  irritating 
kindliness,  sel&h  friendliness,  lowly  conceit,  and  intolerable 
fidelity,  are  native  to  any  other  spot  of  the  wild  earth  of 
the  habitable  globe. 

10.  Will  you  note  also — ^for  this  is  of  extreme  interest 

*  Hu  my  ruder  ever  thought, — I  ncTer  did  till  this  moment, — how  it 
perfecta  the  exquisite  character  which  Scott  himself  loved,  u  he  invented, 
tUI  he  changed  the  form  of  the  novel,  that  his  habitual  inteijection  should 
be  this  word?* — not  but  that  the  oath,  by  conscience,  was  happily  still 
remaining  then  in  Scotland,  taking  the  place  of  the  mediaeval  "  by  St 
Andrew,'  we  in  EngUnd,  long  before  the  Scot,  having  lost  all  sense  of 
the  Puritanical  appe^  to  private  conscience,  as  of  the  Catholic  oath,  "by 
St:  George " ;  and  otir  uncanoniaed  "  by  George "  in  sonoroas  nidencH, 
ratifying,  not  now  our  common  conscience,  but  our  individual  opinion, 

1  rriie  MS.  adds:  "(Trinncna  no  1ms  aociirat«lv  than  the  Btnaan  isle}" — 
Rnskin  Uius  seeing  in  Scotland  the  irregular  triangular  form  which  gsve  to  Sicily 
its  name  Trinacria  (for  "Trinacrian  limbs,"  wa  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  6S).] 

'  ["Nemo  m*  impune  loceuit."] 

■  [Of  Richie  Moaipliu,  wrvant  of  Nigel  Oliiaunt,  it  is  said,  "This  fellow  is 
not  itl-uamed — be  has  more  plies  than  one  in  his  cloak"  :  see  farther  <Hi  the  name 
fMien,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  114,  "where  the  charaeten  of  Andrew  Falrwrvice  (ilof 
Aw),  and  Richie  {Fortuwt  qf  Nigel)  are  described  and  contrarted.  For  Fergttt 
M^vor  and  other  characters  in  Wiuitrky,  see  Port  Clavigera,  Letter  61,  3  10;  to 
Hector  M'Intvre  (Antiquary),  Rusidn  does  not  elsewhere  refer.  For  Manse  Headrigg 
(OU  Mortality),  see  Port  Clavigera,  Letter  6C,  §  17,  and  Wctira,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  113. 
F'or  Alison  Wilson  (Old  MortalOy),  Fori  Clamj;era,  Letter  32,  §  9,  Letter  62,  §  &] 

*  [S<M,  for  instauce,  ch.  iiiii.  of  Rob  Asjr.  Scott  mentions,  in  the  "Introductory 
Epistle"  to  Tis  Fortunat  ^  ifig*i,  how  when  he  invented  luoh  a  character  as  Belli* 
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—that  these  essential  faults  are  all  mean  &ults; — ^what  we 
may  call  ground-growing  faults;  conditions  of  semi-educa- 
tion, of  hardly-treated  home-life,  or  of  coarsely-minded  and 
wandering  prosperity  ?  How  literally  may  we  go  back  from 
the  living  soul  symbolized,  to  the  strangely  accurate  earthly 
symbol,  in  the  prickly  weed  I  For  if,  with  its  bravery  of 
endurance,  and  carelessness  in  choice  of  home,  we  find  also 
definite  faculty  and  habit  of  migration,  volant  mechanism 
for  choicdess  journey,  not  divinely  directed  in  pilgrimage  to 
known  shrines ;  but  carried  at  the  wind's  will  by  a  spirit 
which  listeth^  not, — it  will  go  hard  but  that  the  plant 
shall  become,  if  not  dreaded,  at  least  despised ;  and,  in  its 
wandering  and  reckless  splendour,  disgrace  the  garden  of 
the  sluggard,  and  possess  the  inheritance  of  the  prodigal: 
until  even  its  own  nature  seems  contrary  to  good,  and  the 
invocati(Hi  of  the  just  man  be  made  to  it  as  the  executor  of 
Judgment,  "  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle 
instead  of  barley." ' 

11.  Yet  to  be  despised — either  for  men  or  flowers — may 
be  no  ill-fortune;  the  real  ill-fortune  is  only  to  be  despic- 
able. These  faults  of  human  character,  wherever  found, 
observe,  belong  to  it  as  ill-trained  —  incomplete;  confirm 
themselves  only  in  the  vulgar.  There  is  no  base  per- 
tinacity, no  overweening  conceit,  in  the  Black  Douglas,  or 
Claverhouse,  or  Montrose ; '  in  these  we  find  the  pure  Scottish 
temper,  of  heroic  endurance  and  royal  pride ;  but,  when, 
in  tixe  pay,  and  not  deceived,  but  purchased,  idolatry  of 
Mammon,  the  Scottish  persistence  and  pride  become  knit 
and  vested  in  the  spleuchan,  and  your  stiff  Covenanter 
m^es  his  covenant  with  Death,  and  your  Old  Mortality  de- 
ciphers only  the  senseless  legends  of  the  etenial  grave-stone, 

Jarrim,  hit  "conceptioo  bec»ine  dearer  at  every  itvp,"  althourii  tlM  deTelopmeot 
of  th«  chuacter  led  him  to  diverge  troai  the  refpiUr  cootm  of  ni>  novel,  and  forced 
him  "to  leap  hedge  and  ditch  to  get  back  into  the  route  egein."    Rnakin  quote* 
the  puaage  in  J\h4  Clatrlfem,  Letter  83,  g  6.1 
>  [See  John  iiL  8.] 

*  [Job  zxsi.  40  i  quoted  alM  in  Vol.  XVI.  n.  86.] 

*  ["The  Black  Douglai"  ia  the  "gooi  Sir  Jamea  Donglaa"  of  CatUt  Dangerotu 
(•ee  nUo  Lord  ^  Ike  Itltt,  cento  vi.  itania  1,  and  the  note  thereon).  For  CleTerhouee 
end  for  the  "itiff  Corenanter  "  (Belfonr  of  Burlejr)  in  OU  MorbMu,  m«  VoL  XXllL 
p.  141 ;  end  for  tbe  L^md  ^  MoMrom,  fietiom,  Air  end  f^vl,  {  23.] 
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— you  get  your  weed,  earth-grown,  in  bitter  verity,  and 
earth-devastating,  tn  bitter  stroigth. 

It.  I  have  told  you  elsewhere;,  we  are  always  first  to 
study  oational  character  in  the  highest  and  purest  exam^ilea.^ 
But  if  our  knowledge  is  to  be  complete,  we  bare  to  tttvtdy 
also  the  special  diseases  of  natlMial  character.  And  in  exact 
opposition  to  the  most  s<demn  virtue  of  Scotland,  the 
domestic  truth  and  tenderness  breathed  in  all  Scottish  song, 
you  have  this  special  disease  and  mortal  cancer,  this  woody- 
fibriness,  literally,  of  temper  and  thought :  the  consumma- 
tion of  which  into  pure  lignite,  or  rather  black  Devil's 
charcoal — the  sap  of  ^e  birks  of  AberfeMy*  become  cinder, 
and  the  blessed  juices  of  them,  deadly  gas, — you  may  know 
in  its  pure  bladcness  best  in  the  work  of  the  greatest  of 
these  ground-growii^  Scotchmen,  Adam  Smith.' 

18.  No  man  of  like  capacity,  I  beUeve,  bora  of  any 
other  nation,  could  hare  deliberately,  and  with  no  momen- 
tary shadow  of  suspicion  or  question,  formalized  the  spinous 
and  monstrous  fallacy  that  human  conunerce  and  policy  are 
naturally  founded  on  the  desire  of  every  man  to  possess  bis 
neighbour's  goods/ 

This  is  the  "release  unto  us  Barabbas,"'  with  a  witness; 
and  the  deliberate  systematization  of  that  cry,  and  choice, 
for  perpetual  repetition  and  fulfilment  in  Christian  states- 
manship, has  been,  with  the  strange  precision  of  natural 
symbolism  and  retribution,  signed  (as  of  old,  by  strewing  of 
ashes  on  Kidron')  by  strewing  of  ashes  on  the  Ixxioks  of 
Scotland;  waters  once  of  life,  health,  music,  and  divine 
tradition;  but  to  whose  festering  scum  you  may  now  set 
fire  with  a  candle ;  and  of  which,  round  the  once  excelling 
palace  of  Scotland,  modern  sanitary  science  is  now  helplesdy 
contending  with  the  poisonous  exhalation.' 

14.  I  gare  this  chapter  its  heading,  because  I  had  it  in 

1  [Sm  Modem  PainUn,  rol.  iii.  (Vol.  T.  p.  244).] 
■  [See  below,  p.  334.] 


fOoapAre  UnU  tkii  Latt,  g  1  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  M).] 

rMatUieiir  xivU.  17.] 

^Kiiwf  xriii.  12.] 

[The  draioKge  of  tha  P»1mi  of  U«lfrM4,  Umh  in  dierqtmto,  ba  daM  bMB 
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my  mind  to  work  out  the  meaning  of  the  fable  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Judges,*  from  what  I  had  seen  on  that 
thorny  ground  of  mine,  where  the  bramble  was  king  over 
idl  the  trees  of  the  wood.  But  the  thoughts  are  gone  from 
me  now;  and  as  1  re-read  the  chapter  of  Judges, — now, 
except  in  my  memory,  unread,  as  it  chances,  for  many  a 
year, — ^the  sadness  of  that  story  of  Gideon  fastens  aa  me, 
and  silences  me.  This  the  end  of  his  angel  risions,  and 
dream-led  victories,  the  slaughter  of  all  his  sons  but  this 
youngest,* — and  he  never  again  heard  of  in  Israel  1 

You  Scottish  children  of  the  Rock,  taught  through  all 
your  once  pastoral  and  noble  lives  by  many  a  sweet  miracle 
of  dew  on  fleece  and  ground, — once  servants  of  mi^ty 
kings,  and  keepers  of  sacred  covenant;  have  you  indeed 
dealt  truly  with  your  warrior  kings,  and  prophet  saints,  ot 
are  these  ruins  of  their  homes,  and  shrines,  dark  with  the 
fire  that  fell  from  the  etuse  of  Jerubbaal  ? ' 


The  following  notes,  among  many  kindly  sent  me  on 
the  subject  of  Scottish  Heraldry,  seon  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy: — 

"The  cftrliest  known  mention  of  the  tiiistle  u  the  national  badge  of 
Scotland  ii  ia  the  inTentoiy  of  the  effectB  of  Jamea  111. ;  who  probably 
adopted  It  ai  an  appropriate  illiutntion  of  the  K>7al  motto.  In  d^emx. 

"Tbictlet  oceur  on  the  coins  of  Jamea  IV.,  itny,  Jamea  V.,  and 
Jamet  VI. ;  and  on  those  of  James  VI.  they  are  for  the  first  time  accom- 
panied by  the  motto.  Nemo  me  tmpwie  lacetMtL 

"A  collar  of  thistles  appears  on  the  gold  bonnetpteces  of  Jamei  V. 
of  15SQ ;  and  the  royal  ensigns,  as  depicted  in  Su*  David  Lindsay's  annorial 
register  of  1543,  are  surrounded  by  a  collar  formed  entirely  of  goldm 
tiiistles,  with  an  oval  badge  attached. 

"This  collar,  however,  was  a  mere  device  until  the  institution,  or,  as 
H  ia  generally  but  inaccurately  called,  the  revival,  of  the  order  of  the 
Thistle  by  James  VII.  (II.  of  England),  which  took  place  on  May  29,  l687." 

Dhte  at  Jamea  Ill.'a  reign  1460-1488. 

*  "  Jotham,"  "Sum  perfectio  eomm,"  or  " Consnmmatio  eorum."  (Inter- 
pretation of  name  in  Vulgate  Index.) 

I  [JndgM  ix.  U:  "l\m  aaid  all  the  trees  anto  the  bamUa,  Come  than  and 
raign  over  us."] 

*  [See  Judges  ehspe.  vi.-^x. ;  and  for  the  curse  of  Jotham,  the  ton  of  Jerubbaal, 
eh.  ix.  80,  570 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  STEM 

1.  As  I  read  over  again,  with  a  fresh  mind,  the  last 
chapter,  I  am  struck  by  the  opposition  of  states  which 
seem  best  to  (it  a  weed  for  a  weed's  work, — stubbornness, 
namely,  and  flaccidity.  On  the  one  hand,  a  sternness  and 
a  coarseness  of  structure  which  changes  its  stem  into  a 
stake,  and  its  leaf  into  a  spine;  on  the  other,  an  utter 
flaccidity  and  ventosity  of  structure,  which  changes  its 
stem  into  a  riband,  and  its  leaf  into  a  bubble.  And  before 
we  go  farther — for  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our 
study  of  these  obnoxious  things — we  had  better  complete 
an  examination  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  in  gener^,  by 
ascertaining  what  a  Stem  proper  is;^  and  what  makes 
it  stiffer,  or  hollower,  than  we  like  it; — how,  to  wit» 
the  gracious  and  generous  strength  of  ash  differs  from  the 
^inous  obstinacy  of  blackthorn, — and  how  the  geometric 
and  enduring  h^owness  of  a  stalk  of  wheat  differs  from 
the  soft  fulness  of  that  of  a  mushroom.  To  which  end, 
I  will  take  up  a  piece  of  study,  not  of  black,  but  white, 
thorn,  written  last  spring. 

2.  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  but  that  all  nice 
people  like  hawthorn  blossom.' 

I  want,  if  I  can,  to  find  out  to-day,  25th  May,  1875, 
what  it  is  we  like  it  so  much  for:  holding  these  two 
branches  of  it  in  my  hand, — one  full  out,  the  other  in 
youth.  This  full  one  is  a  mere  mass  of  symmetrically 
balanced— snow,   one  was  going  vaguely  to  write,   in   the 

'  [Sm  above,  p.  273.1 

*  [Coinpua  Lamt  of  FttoU,  cb.  x.  S  1,  «h«n  thii  puHum  u  nfemd  to  CfoL  ZV. 
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first  impulse.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  White, — yes, 
in  a  high  d^ree;  and  pure,  totally;  but  not  at  all  dazzling 
in  the  white,  nor  pure  In  an  insultingly  rivalless  muiner, 
as  snow  would  be ;  yet  pure  somehow,  certainly ;  and  white, 
absolutely,  in  q>ite  of  what  might  be  Uioug^t  failure, — 
impofection— nay,  even  distress  and  loss  in  it  For  every 
little  rose  of  it  has  a  green  darkness  in  the  centre — not 
even  a  pretty  green,  but  a  fiided.  yellowish,  glutinous,  un- 
accomplished green ;  and  round  that,  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  blossom,  whose  shell-like  petals  are  themselves  deep 
sunk,  with  grey  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  them — all  above 
this  already  subdued  brightness,  are  strewn  the  dark  points 
of  the  dead  stamens — manifest  more  and  more,  the  longer 
one  looks,  as  a  kind  of  grey  sand,  qurinkled  without  sparing 
over  what  looked  at  first  unspotted  light.  And  in  ali  the 
ways  of  it  the  lovely  thing  is  more  like  the  spring  frock  of 
some  prudent  little  maid  of  fourteen,  than  a  flower ; — frock 
with  some  little  spotty  pattern  on  it  to  keep  it  from  show- 
ing an  unintended  and  inadvertent  spot — if  Fate  should 
ever  inflict  such  a  thing  1  Undeveloped,  thinks  Mr.  Darwin, 
— ^the  poor  shortcoming,  ill-blanched  thorn  blossom — going 
to  be  a  Rose,  some  day  soon;  and,  what  next? — who 
knows? — perhaps  a  Peeonyl 

8.  Then  this  next  branch,  in  dawn  and  delight  of  youth, 
set  with  opening  clusters  of  yet  numerable  blossom,  four, 
and  five,  and  seven,  edged,  and  islanded,  and  ended,  by  the 
sharp  leaves  of  freshest  green,  deepened  under  the  flowers, 
and  studded  round  with  bosses,  better  than  pearl  beads  of 
St.  Agnes'  rosary, — ^folded,  over  and  over,  with  the  edges 
of  their  little  leaves  pouting,  as  the  very  softest  waves  do 
on  flat  sand  where  one  meets  anotho-;  then  opening  just 
enough  to  show  the  violet  colour  within — which  yet  isn't 
violet  colour,  nor  even  "meno  che  le  rose,"^  but  a  different 
colour  from  every  other  lilac  that  one  ever  saw; — faint  and 
faded  even  before  it  sees  light,  as  the  filmy  cup  opens  over 

'  [Purgatario,  uuii.  58,] 
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the  depth  of  it,  then  broken  into  purine  motes  of  tired 
bloom,  fading  into  daricness,  as  the  cup  extends  into  the 
perfect  rose. 

This,  with  all  its  sweet  change  that  one  would  so  fain 
stay,  and  soft  effulgence  of  bud  into  softly  falling  flower, 
one  has  watched^how  often;  but  always  with  the  feeling 
that  the  blossoms  are  thrown  over  the  green  depth  like 
white  clouds, — never  with  any  idea  of  so  much  as  asking 
what  holds  the  cloud  there.  Have  each  of  the  innumerable 
blossoms  a  separate  stalk;  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  that  one 
never  thinks  of  the  stalk,  as  one  does  with  currants  ? 

4.  Turn  the  side  of  the  branch  to  you ; — Nature  never 
meant  you  to  see  it  so;  but  now  it  is  all  stalk  below  and 
stamens  above, — the  petals  nothing,  the  stalks  all  tiny  trees, 
always  dividing  their  branches  mainly  into  three — one  in 
the  centre  short,  and  the  two  lateral,  long,  with  an  inter- 
mediate extremely  long  one,  if  needed,  to  fiU  a  gap,  so 
ccaitriving  that  the  flowers  shall  all  be  nearly  at  the  same 
level,  or  at  least  surface  of  ball,  like  a  guelder  rose.  But 
the  cunning  with  which  the  tree  conceals  its  structure  till 
the  blossom  is  fallen,  and  then — for  a  little  wbile,  we  had 
best  look  no  more  at  it,  for  it  is  all  like  grape-stalks  with 
no  grapes. 

These,  whether  carrying  hawthorn  blossom  and  haw,  or 
grape  blossom  and  grape,  or  peach  blossom  and  peach,  yoa 
will  simply  call  the  "stalk,"  whether  of  flower  or  fruit. 
A  "staUc"  is  essentially  round,  like  a  pillar;  and  has, 
for  the  most  part,  the  power  of  first  developing,  and  thm 
shaking  off,  flower  and  fruit  trora  its  extremities.  You 
can  pull  the  peach  frY}m  its  stalk,  the  cherry,  the  grape. 
Always  at  some  time  of  its  existence,  the  flower-stalk  lets 
&I1  something  of  what  is  sustained,  petal  or  seed. 

In  late  Latin  it  is  called  "petiolus,"  the  little  foot; 
because  the  expanding  piece  that  holds  the  grape,  or  oUre, 
is  a  little  like  an  animal's  foot.  Modem  botanists  have 
misapplied  the  word  to  the  ieaf-staSk,  which  has  no  resem- 
blance to  a  foot  at  all.     We  must  keep  the  word  to  its 
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proper  meaningf,  and,  when  we  want  to  write  Latin,  call  it 
"  petiolus " ;  when  we  want  to  write  English,  eall  it  "  stalk," 
meaning  always  fhiit  or  flower  stalk. 

X  cannot  find  when  the  word  "stalk"  first  appears  in 
English: — its  derivation  will  be  given  presently.^ 

5.  Gather  next  a  hawthorn  leaf.  "Hiat  also  has  a  stalk ; 
but  you  can't  shake  the  leaf  off  it.  It,  and  the  leaf,  are 
essentially  one;  for  the  sustaining  fibre  runs  up  into  every 
ri{^e  or  jag  of  the  leaf's  edge :  and  its  section  is  different 
from  that  of  the  flower-stalk;  it  is  no  more  round,  but 
has  an  upper  and  under  surface,  quite  different  from  each 
other.  It  will  be  better,  however,  to  take  a  larger  leaf  to 
examine  this  structure  in.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  or  rhubarb, 
would  any  of  them  be  good,  but  don't  grow  wild  in  the 
luxuriance  I  want.  So,  if  you  please,  we  will  take  a  leaf 
of  burdock  (Arctium  Lappa),  the  principal  business  of  that 
plant  being  clearly  to  grow  leaves  wherewith  to  adorn 
for^rounds.* 

6.  The  outline  of  it  in  Sowerby'  is  not  an  intelligent 
one,  and  I  have  not  time  to  draw  it  but  in  the  rudest 
way  myself;  Fig.  18,  o;  with  perepectives  of  the  elemen- 
tary  form  below,  b,  c,  and  d.  By  help  of  which,  if  you 
will  construct  a  burdock  leaf  in  paper,  my  rude  outline  (a) 
may  tell  the  rest  of  what  I  want  you  to  see. 

Take  a  sheet  of  stout  note  paper,  Fig.  14.  A,  double 
it  sharply  down  the  centre,  by  the  dotted  line,  then  give 
it  the  two  cuts  at  a  and  6,  and  double  those  pieces  sharply 
back,  as  at  6 ;  then,  opening  them  again,  cut  the  whole 
into  the  form  C ;  and  then,  pulling  up  the  comers  c  d, 
stitch  them  together  with  a  loose  thread  so  that  the  points 
c  and  d  shall  be  within  half  an  inch   of  each  other;   and 

*  If  jtrn  wUl  look  At  the  engnving,  in  the  EngUnd  and  Wales  Krla, 
of  Turner*!  Okehampton,*  yoix  will  we  ita  use. 

>  [Soe  bdow,  §  2fi,  p.  316.] 

*  iToL  Y.  p.  23,  Plata  1199.1 

*  [See  the  ra)>roductioa  of  this  drawing  in  Vol.  III.  p.  410.] 
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you  will  have  a  kind  of  triangular  scoop,  or  shovel,  with 
a  stem,  by  which  you  can  sufficiently  hold  it,  D. 

7.  And  from  this  easily  constructed  and  toiable  model, 
you  may  learn  at  once  these  following  main  facts  about  all 
leaves. 

(I.)  That  they  are  not  flat,  but,  however  slightly,  always 
hollowed  into  craters,  or  raised 
into  hills,  in  one  or  another 
direction;  so  that  any  draw- 
able  outline  of  them  does  not 
in  the  least  represent  the  real 
extent  of  their  surfaces ;  and 
until  you  know  how  to  draw 
a  cup,  or  a  motmtain,  rightly, 
you  have  no  chance  of  draw- 
ing a  leaf.  My  simple  artist 
readers  of  Icmg  ago,  when  I 
told  them  to  draw  leaves,' 
thought  they  could  do  them 
by  the  bough  -  fiiU,  when- 
ever they  liked.  Alas,  ex- 
cept by  old  William  Hunt, 
and  Bume-Jones,*  I've  not 
seen  a  leaf  punted,  since 
those  burdocks  of  Turner's; 
fiu-  less  sculptured — though 
one  would  think  at  first  that 
was  easier  I  Of  which  we 
'^' "    shall    have   talk  elsewhere ; ' 

here  I  must  go  on  to  note  fact  number  two,  concerning 

leaves. 

8.  (II.)  The  strength  of  dieir  supporting  stem  consists 
not  merely  in  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  fibres,  but 

1  [Sm  Modem  Ftnnlen,  vol.  r.  (VoL  Til.  p.  S2:  "If  70D  cui  palot  out  Im/, 
you  c»n  pMnt  the  world  "V  ] 

■  ^  the  "  Note*  on  Eduntional  Serie*,"  No.  S23  (Vol.  XX.I.  p.  140}.] 
'  [Thia  telk,  however,  wm  not  ^vea,} 
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ia  gathning  them  essentially  into  the  proffle  of  the  letter 
V,  which  you  will  see  your  doubled  paper  stem  has;  and 
of  which  you  can  feel  the  strength  and  use,  in  your  hand, 
as  you  hold  it.  Gather  a  common  plantain  leaf,  and  locdc 
at  the  way  it  puts  its  round  ribs  together  at  the  base,  aid 
you  will  understand  the  matter  at  once.  The  arrangemoit 
is  modified  and  disguised  in  every  possible  way,  according 
to  the   leafs   need:  in  the  aspen,  the  leaf-stalk   becomes 


IT 


an  absolute  vertical  plank ;  and  in  the  lai^  trees  is  often 
dmost  rotmded  into  the  likeness  of  a  fruit-stalk; — but,  in 
all,*  the  essential  structure  is  this  doubled  one ;  and  in  all, 
it  oprais  at  the  place  where  the  leaf  joins  the  main  stem, 
into  a  kind  of  cup,  which  holds  next  year's  bud  in  the 
hollow  of  it. 

9.  Now  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  in  your  simply 
getting  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  round  petiol  of  the 
&uit  the  "  stalk,"  and  the  contracted  channel  of  the  leaf, 

*  General  assertiQiii  of  thla  kind  must  always  be  accepted  under  In- 
dulgence,— exceptiont  being  mcide  afterwuda. 

XXV.  o 
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"leaf-st^."  But  this  way  of  naming  them  would  not 
enforce,  nor  fasten  in  your  mind,  the  difference  between 
the  two,  so  well  as  if  you  have  an  entirely  different  name 
for  the  leaf-stalk.  Which  is  the  more  desirable,  because 
the  limiting  character  of  the  leaf,  botanically,  is — (I  only 
learned  this  from  my  botanical  friend  the  other  day,  just  in 
the  very  moment  I  wanted  it) — that  it  holds  the  bud  of  the 
new  stem  in  its  own  hollow,  but  cannot  itself  grow  in  the 
hollow  of  anj'thing  else; — or,  in  botanical  language,  leaves 
are  never  axUlary, — don't  grow  in  armpits,  but  are  them- 
selves armpits ;  hollows,  that  is  to  say,  where  they  spring 
from  the  main  stem. 

10.  Now  there  is  already  a  received  and  useful  botanical 
word,  **  cyme "  (which  we  shall  want  in  a  little  while),  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  kOmo,  a  swelling  or  rising  wave,  and 
used  to  express  a  swelling  cluster  of  foamy  blossom.  Con- 
nected with  that  word,  but  in  a  sort  the  reverse  of  it,  you 
have  the  Greek  "Kv/ifi^,"  the  hollow  of  a  cup,  or  bowl; 
whence  KUfj^aXov,  cymbal, — that  is  to  say,  a  musical  in- 
strument owing  its  tone  to  its  koUoumess.  These  words 
become  in  L>atin,  cymba,  and  cymbalum ;  and  I  think  you 
will  find  it  entirely  convenient  and  advantageous  to  call  the 
leaf-stalk  distinctively  the  "cymba,"  retaining  the  mingled 
idea  of  cup  and  boat,  with  respect  at  least  to  the  part 
of  it  that  holds  the  bud ;  and  understanding  that  it  gathers 
itself  into  a  V-shaped,  or  even  narrowly  vertical,  section,  as 
a  boat  narrows  to  its  bow,  for  strength  to  sustain  the  leaf. 

With  this  word  you  may  learn  the  Virgilian  line,  that 
shows  the  final  use  of  iron— or  iron-darkened  ships: — 

"  £t  femiginet  nibvectmt  corpon  cymbL"  > 

The  "  subrectat  corpora "  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  the 
office  of  the  leafy  cymba  in  carrying  the  bud ;  and  make 
you  thankfrd  that  the  said  leafy  vase  is  not  of  iron ;  and 
is  a  ship  of  Life  instead  of  Death. 

>  [j^neU,  vi  303.] 
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11.  Already,  not  once,  nor  twice,  I  have  had  to  use 
the  word  "stem,"  of  the  main  round  branch  from  which 
both  stalk  and  cymba  $j»ing.  This  word  you  had  better 
keep  for  all  growing,  or  advancing,  shoots  of  trees,  whether 
from  the  ground,  or  &om  central  trunks  and  branches.  I 
regret  that  the  words  multiply  on  us ;  but  each  that  I 
permit  myself  to  use  has  its  own  proper  thought  or  idea 
to  express,  as  you  will  presently  perceive;  so  that  true 
knowledge  multiplies  with  true  words. 

13.  The  *'  stem,"  you  are  to  say,  then,  when  you  mean 
the  advancing  shoot, — which  lengthens  annually,  while  a 
stalk  ends  every  year  in  a  blossom,  and  a  cymba  in  a  leaf. 
A  stem  is  essentially  round,*  square,  or  regularly  polygonal ; 
though,  as  a  cymba  may  become  exceptionally  round,  a  stem 
may  become  exceptionally  flat,  or  even  mimic  the  shape  of 
a  leaf.  Indeed  I  should  have  liked  to  write  "a  stem  is 
essentially  round,  and  constructively,  on  occasion,,  square," 
— ^but  it  would  have  been  too  grand.  The  feet  is,  however, 
that  a  stem  is  really  a  roundly  minded  thing,  throwing  off 
its  branches  in  circles  as  a  trundled  mop  throws  off  drops, 
though  it  can  always  order  the  branches  to  fly  off  in  what 
order  it  likes, — ^two  at  a  time,  opposite  to  each  other;  or 
three,  or  five,  in  a  spiral  coil;  or  one  here  and  one  there, 
on  this  side  and  that;  but  it  is  always  twisting,  in  its  own 
inner  mind  and  force ;  hence  it  is  especially  proper  to  use 
the  word  "  stem  "  of  it — <rrifi/ia,  a  twined  wreath ;  properly, 
twined  round  a  staff,  or  sceptre:  therefore,  learn  at  once 
by  heart  these  lines  in  the  opening  lUad: — 

Xpwriif  ova  tric^wTpif"^ 

And  recollect  that  a  sceptre  is  properly  a  staff  to  lean 
upon;  and  that  as  a  crown  or  diadem  is  first  a  binding 

*  I  UM  "round"  nther  than  "cylindrical,''  tor  aimpUcity'i  nke. 
>  (Oad,  I  14] 
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thing,'  a  "sc^tre"  is  first  a  auj^porting  thing,  and  it  is  in 
its  nobleness,  itself  made  of  the  stem  of  a  yoimg  tree.  You 
may  just  as  well  leani  also  this : — 

"  No!  ^  T^  iric^rrpov,  rh  fuv  ov  vort  ^vAAa  xat  iffn>% 
^bvirti,  hnX  S^  irpiuTa,  Top.rjv  iv  Spt<nrt  XiXxtiwtv^ 
Ovt'  liMiAjA^ft '  rtpl  ydp  ^  i  ^sAk^  iXt^iw 
^XXa  Tt  Kot  t^Xjit6v '  yvf  airi  /uy  vJn  'A\aimy 
'Ev  mKa/ijii  ifiopiovtri  SuctunrdXoi,  ol  ri  diy-urra^ 
UptK  Ath  ((piiaTat  ■  "  * 

"Now,  bjr  this  ucred  sceptre  hear  me  swear 
Which  never  more  shKll  leaves  or  blossoms  bear, 
Which,  severed  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee). 
On  the  bare  mouataiiu  left  iti  parent  tree; 
This  seeptre,  formed  by  tempered  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  springs 
(Tremendous  oath,  inviolate  to  Kings)," 

18.  The  supporting  power  in  the  tree  itself  is,  I  doubt 
not,  greatly  increased  by  this  spiral  action ; '  and  the  fine 
instinct  of  its  being  so,  caused  the  twisted  pillar  *  to  be  used 
in  the  Lombardic  Gothic, — at  first,  merely  as  a  pleasant 
variety  of  form,  but  at  last  constructively  and  universally, 
by  Giotto,  and  all  the  architects  of  his  school.  Not  that 
the  spiral  form  actually  adds  to  the  strength  of  a  Lombardic 
pillar,  by  imitating  contortions  of  wood,  any  more  than  the 
fluting  of  a  Boric  shaft  adds  to  its  strength  by  imitating 
the  canaliculation  of  a  reed ;  but  the  perfect  action  of  the 
imagination,  which  had  adopted  the  encircling  acanthus  for 
the  capital,  adopted  the  twining  stemma  for  the  shaft ;  the 
pure  delight  of  the  eye  being  the  first  condition  in  either 
case:  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  much  of  the  pleasure 
taken  both  in  ornament  and  In  natural  form  is  founded 
elementarily  on  groups  of  spiral  line.     The  study,  in  our 

'  [Compare  the  pussf^  from  the  MS.  given  atiove,  p.  29fi  n.] 

*  \mad,  1.  234-239 ;  compan  VoL  XXl  p.  110.  The  versiou  whlcli  follows  U 
tma  Pope  ■  Homer  {Biad,  i.  309).] 

■  [Compare  For*  Clm»sera,  Letter  62,  where  Ruskio,  in  remarking  that  "tha 
stems  of  plants  are  alva^i  ipirab,"  refers  to  the  present  chapter.] 

*  [Compare  VoL  IX.  pp.  3fi6-35a] 
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Plate  XVI.,  of  the  involucre  of  the  waste-thistle,*  is  as 
good  an  example  as  I  can  give  of  the  more  subtle  and 
concealed  conditions  of  this  structure. 

14.  Returning  to  our  present  business  of  nomenclature, 
we  find  the  Greek  w(»d,  "stemma,"  adopted  by  the  Latins, 
becoming  the  expression  of  a  growing  and  hereditary  race; 
and  the  branched  tree,  the  natural  type,  among  all  nations, 
of  multiplied  families.  Hence  the  entire  fitness  of  the  word 
for  our  present  purposes ;  as  signifying,  "  a  spiral  shoot  ex- 
tending itself  by  branches."  -But  since,  unless  it  is  spiral, 
it  is  not  a  stem,  and  unless  it  has  branches,  it  is  not  a 
stem,  we  shall  still  want  another  word  for  the  sustaining 
"  sceptre "  of  a  foxglove,  or  cowslip.  Before  determining 
that,  however,  we  must  see  what  need  there  may  be  of 
one  familiar  to  our  ears  until  lately,  although  now,  I  under- 
stand, falling  into  disuse. 

15.  By  our  definition,  a  stem  is  a  spirally'  bent,  essen- 
tially living  and  growing,  shoot  of  vegetation.  But  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  in  which  many  such  stems  have  their 
(Higin,  is  not,  except  in  a  very  subtle  and  partial  way, 
spiral ;  nor  except  in  the  shoots  that  spring  from  it,  pro- 
gressive forwards ;  it  only  receives  increase  of  thickness  at 
its  sides.  Much  more,  what  used  to  be  called  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  in  which  many  branches  are  united,  has  ceased 
to  be,  except  in  mere  tendency  and  temper,  s[Hral ;  and 
has  so  &r  ceased  &om  growing  as  to  be  often  in  a  state 

*  Oudniu  Arvensi&  "Creeptng  Thistle,"  in  Sowerbj;*  why,  I  caanot 
coDceiTe,  for  there  is  no  more  creeping  in  it  than  In  a  Airze-bui^.  But  it 
eapecinllf  haunts  foul  and  neElected  ground;  bo  I  keep  the  IaUu  name, 
translating  "  Waate-Thiatle."  I  could  not  show  the  variety  of  the  curve*  of 
the  involucre  without  enlarging;  and  if,  on  this  much  increased  scale,  I 
bad  tried  to  draw  the  flower,  it  would  have  taken  Mr.  Allen  and  me  a 
good  month's  more  work.  And  I  had  no  more  a  month  than  a  life,  to 
spare:  bo  the  action  only  of  the  spreading  flower  is  indicated,  bat  the 
in*oUict«  drawn  with  preciMon. 

I  [Bat  see  ii.  eh.  vii.  S  4  (».  4S4).] 
*  [VoL  V.  p.  17,  and  PUtes  SOS,  S94.] 
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of  decay  in  its  interior,  while  the  ext«*nal  layers  are  still 
in  serviceable  strength. 

16.  If,  however,  a  trunk  were  only  to  be  defined  as  an 
arrested  stem,  or  a  cluster  of  arrested  stems,  we  might 
perhaps  refuse,  in  scientific  use,  the  popular  word.  But 
such  a  definition  does  not  touch  the  main  idea.  Branches 
usually  begin  to  assert  themselves  at  a  height  above  the 
ground  approximately  fixed  for  each  species  of  tree, — low  in 
an  oak,  hi^  in  a  stone  pine ;  but,  in  both,  mariced  as  a 
point  of  structural  change  in  the  direction  of  grcnmng  force, 
like  the  spring  of  a  vault  irom  a  pillar;  and  as  the  tree 
grows  old,  some  of  its  branches  getting  torn  away  by  winds 
or  falling  under  the  weight  of  their  own  fruit,  or  load  of 
snow,  or  by  natural  decay,  there  remains  hterally  a  "trun- 
cated" mass  of  timber,  still  bearing  irregular  branches  here 
and  there,  but  inevitably  suggestive  of  resemblance  to  a 
human  body,  after  the  loss  of  some  of  its  limbs. 

And  to  prepare  trees  for  their  practice  service,  what 
age  and  storm  only  do  partially,  the  first  rough  process  of 
human  art  does  completely.  The  branches  are  lopped  away, 
leaving  literally  the  "truncus"  as  the  part  of  the  tree  out 
of  which  log  and  rafter  can  be  cut.  And  in  many  trees,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  chief  end  of  their  being  to  produce 
this  part  of  their  body  on  a  grand  scale,  and  of  noble  sub- 
stance ;  so  that,  while  in  thii^ing  of  vegetable  life  without 
reference  to  its  use  to  men  or  animals,  we  should  rightly 
say  that  the  essence  of  it  was  in  leaf  and  flower — not  in 
trunk  or  fruit;  yet  for  the  sake  of  animals,  we  find  that 
some  plants,  like  the  vine,  are  apparently  meant  chiefly  to 
produce  fruit ;  others,  like  laurels,  chiefly  to  produce  leaves ; 
others  chiefly  to  produce  flowers ;  and  others  to  produce 
permanently  serviceable  and  sculpturable  wood ;  or,  in  some 
cases,  merely  picturesque  and  monumental  masses  of  T^e- 
table  rock,  "intertwisted  fibres  serpentine,"^ — of  far  nobler 

^  [Wordiworth  :  Yew-Treei.     The  line*  are  quoted  in  Modem  fkinton,  toI.  ii. 

(Vol  rv..p.,a«),  ud  ToL  iii.  {Vol.  V.  p.  ssa).] 
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and  more  pathetic  use  in  their  places,  and  their  enduring 
age,  than  ever  they  could  be  for  material  purpose  in  human 
habitation.  For  this  central  mass  of  the  vegetable  oiganism, 
then,  the  English  word  "trunk"  and  French  "tronc"  are 
always  in  accurate  scholarship  to  be  retained — meaning  the 
part  of  a  tree  which  remains  when  its  branches  are  lopped 
away. 

17.  We  have  now  got  distinct  ideas  of  four  difierent 
kinds  of  stem,  and  simple  names  for  them  in  Latin  and 
English, — Fetiolus,  Cymba,  Stenuna,  and  Tnmcus ;  Stalk. 
Leaf-stalk,  Stem,  and  Trunk ;  and  these  are  all  that  we 
shall  commonly  need.  There  is,  however,  one  more  that 
will  be  sometimes  necessary,  though  it  is  ugly  and  difficult 
to  prtmounce,  and  must  be  as  Utile  used  as  we  can. 

And  here  I  must  ask  you  to  learn  with  me  a  little  piece 
of  Roman  history.  I  say,  to  learn  with  me,  because  I 
dont  know  any  Roman  history  except  the  two  first  books 
of  Livy,^  and  little  bits  here  and  there  of  the  following  six 
or  seven.  I  only  just  know  enough  about  it  to  be  able  to 
make  out  the  bearings  and  meaning  of  any  fact  that  I 
now  learn.  The  greater  number  of  modem  historians  know 
{if  honest  enough  even  for  that)  the  facts,  or  something 
that  may  possibly  be  like  the  facts,  but  haven't  the  least 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  them.  So  that,  though  I  have 
to  find  out  everything  that  I  want  in  Smith's  Dictionary, 
like  any  schoolboy,  I  can  usually  tell  you  the  significance 
of  what  I  so  find,  better  than  perhaps  even  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self could. 

18.  In  the  S86th  page  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume,*  you 
have  it  written  that  "  Calvus,"  bald-head,  was  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  Licinia  gens ;  that  the  man  of  whom  we  hear 
earliest,  as  so  named,  was  the  first  plebeian  elected  to 
military  tribuneship  in  b.c.  400 ;  and  that  the  fourth  of 
whom  we  hear,  was  sumamed  "  Stolo,"  because  he  was  so 


*  [DiMettarf  ^  Qntk  and  Romm  BUgnpltf  and  Mythoi^,  adiUd  by  WiUiam 
Smith,  LL.D.,  1844,  9  rola.    Ruikiii  hei«  rabn  to  vol  L] 
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particular  in  pruning  away  the  Stolons  (stolones).  or  useless 
young  shoots,  of  his  vines. 

We  must  keep  this  word  "stolon,"  therefore,  for  these 
young  suckers  springing  from  an  old  root.  Its  derivation 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  main  idea  meant  by  it  is  one  of 
uselessness— sprouting  without  occasion  or  fruit;  and  the 
words  "  stolidus "  and  "  stolid "  are  really  its  derivatives, 
though  we  have  lost  their  sense  in  English 
by  partly  confusing  them  with  "sotid,"  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  A  "stoHd" 
person  is  essenti^y  a  "  useless  sucker "  of 
society ;  frequently  very  leafy  and  graceful, 
font  with  no  good  in  him. 

19.  Nevertheless,  I  won't  allow  our  vege- 
table ''stolcMis"  to  be  despised.  Some  of  quite 
the  most  beautiful  torras  of  leafage  belong  to 
them; — even  the  foliage  of  the  olive  itself  is 
never  seen  to  the  same  perfection  on  the 
upper  branches  as  in  the  young  ground-rods  in 
which  the  dual  groups  of  leaves  crowd  them- 
\  selves  in  their  haste  into  clusters  of  three. 

^aL  But,  for   our   point   of    Latin   history,  re- 

^Hh^^  member  always  that  in  400  B.a,  just  a  year 
^^^HH^  before  the  death  of  Socrates  at  Athens,  this 
^^^^K^  family  of  Stolid  persons  manifested  themselves 
'*'-"  at  Rome,  shooting  up  fixnn  {debeian  roots  into 
places  where  they  had  no  business ;  and  preparing  the  way 
for  the  degradation  of  the  entire  Roman  race  under  the 
Empire ;  their  success  being  owed,  remember  also,  to  the 
faults  of  the  patricians,  for  one  of  the  laws  passed  by 
Calvus  Stolo  was  that  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  in 
custody  of  ten  men,  of  whom  five  should  be  plebeian, 
**that  no  falsifications  mi^t  be  introduced  in  favour  of 
the  patricians." 

20.  All  this  time,  however,  we  have  got  no  name  for 
the  prettiest  of  all  stems, — that  of  annual  flow«^  grow- 
ing high  from  among  their  ground  leaves,  like  lilies  of  the 
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vall^,  and  saxifrages,  and  the  t^  primulas — of  which  this 
pretty  type.  Fig.  15,'  was  cut  for  me  by  Mr.  Burgess  years 
ago;  admirable  in  its  light  outUae  of  the  foamy  globe  of 
flowers,  supported  and  balanced  in  the  meadow  breezes  on 
that  elastic  rod  of  slenderest  life. 

What  shall  we  call  it?  We  had  better  rest  from  our 
study  of  terms  a  Uttle,  and  do  a  piece  of  needful  classi- 
fying, before  we  tty  to  name  it. 

21.  My  younger  readers  will  find  it  easy  to  learn,  and 
convenient  to  remember,  for  a  beginning  <^  their  science, 
the  names  of  twelve  great  families  of  cinquefoiled  flowers,* 
of  which  the  first  group  of  three  is  for  the  most  part  golden, 
the  second,  blue,  the  third,  purple,  and  the  fourth,  red. 

And  their  names,  by  simple  lips,  can  be  pleasantly  said, 
or  sung,  in  this  order,  the  two  first  only  being  a  little 
difScult  to  get  over. 

1  S  8  4 

Roof-foil,  Lucy,  Pea,  Pink, 

Rock-foil,  Blue-bell,  Pansy,  Peach. 

Primrose.  Bindweed.  Daisy.  Rose. 

Which  even  in  their  Latin  magniloquence  will  not  be  too 
temble,*  namely, — 

1  8  S  4 

Stella,  Lucia,  Alata,  Clarissa,* 

Francesca,  Campanula,  Viola,  Persica, 

Primula.  Conroluta.  Margarita.  Rosa. 

*  The  florets  gathered  in  the  diJsj  are  dnquefoila,  examined  closely. 
No  BjrBtem  founded  on  colour  can  be  very  general  or  onexceptionable ;  bnt 
the  splendid  purples  of  the  pansy,  and  thistle,  which  will  be  made  one 
of  the  lower  composite  groups  under  Ma^arita,  may  justify  the  general 
assertion  of  this  order's  being  pttrple. 

*  [The  plant  is  Draba  Al^a  ^taontaln  yellow  whitlow-grass^  Ths  woodcut  Is 
made  from  fhnt  Daniea,  toI.  1.,  Piste  86.] 

'[This  is  a  pronsional  clsssifiestion  "for  msmoria  t«ehnica":  see  below, 
p.  85^  «.] 

*  [Compare  Law  nfFitth,  eh.  ■n\.  %  14  (Vol.  XT.  p.  427)  i  but  in  Ftra  Omtgera, 
Letter  74.  Rosldn  proposed  to  sebsliUU  the  name  "Oara"  (with  the  Dianthns  as 
the  first  sub-speuea).] 
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22.  I  do  not  care  much  to  assert  or  debate  my  reasons 
for  the  changes  of  nomenclature  made  in  this  list.  The 
most  gratuitous  is  that  of  *'  Lucy "  for  *'  Gentian,"  because 
tiie  King  of  Macedon,^  from  whom  the  flower  has  been  so 
long  named,  was  by  no  means  a  person  deserving  of 
so  consecrated  memory.  I  conceive  no  excuse  needed  for 
rejecting  Caryophyll,'  one  of  the  crudest  and  absurdest 
words  ever  coined  by  unscholarly  men  of  science;  or  Papi- 
lionacese,  which  is  unendurably  long  for  pease;'  and  when 
we  are  now  writing  Latin,  in  a  sentimental  temper,  and 
wish  to  say  that  we  gathered  a  daisy,  we  shall  not  any 
more  be  compelled  to  write  that  we  gathered  a  "  Bellidem 
perenuem,"  or,  an  "  Oculum  Diei." 

I  take  the  pure  Latin  form,  Maigarita,  instead  of  Mar- 
gareta,  in  memory  of  Margherita  of  Cortona,*  as  well  as 
of  the  great  saint :  also  the  tiny  scatterings  and  sparklings 
of  the  daisy  on  the  turf  may  remind  us  of  the  old  use  of 
the  word  "  Margaritfe,"  for  the  minute  particles  of  the  Host 
sprinkled  on  the  patina — "  Has  particulas  fi'pi^as  vocat  Euch- 
ologium,  ftttpyaptrat  Liturgia  Chrysostomi."  t  My  young 
German  readers  will,  I  hope,  call  the  flower  Gretchen, — 
unless  they  would  uproot  the  daisies  of  the  Rhine,  lest 
French  girls  should  also  count  their  love-lots  by  the  Mar- 
guerite. I  must  be  so  imgracious  to  my  fair  young  readers, 
however,  as  to  warn  them  that  this  trial  of  their  lovers  is 

*  Sm  Miu  Yonge'i  exluiutiTe  aocount  of  th«  Dftme,  Hiitoiy  nf  Chrulta^ 
Noma,  vol.  1.,  p.  265.  , 

t  (Dq  Cange.*)  The  woid  "  Margarete "  te  given  u  heraldic  English 
for  pearl,  hy  Lady  Juliana  Bemen,  in  the  bot&  of  St.  Albans.* 

■  QSm  PliiiT,  JM.  Bitt^  XXV.  34 :  "Gentianam  lavenit  Oentiui  rax  Illrrionini," 
and  Bunilarlr  DioMoridei,  iiL  3.] 

■  {Ktfvi^iAKor,  nut  leaf;  hence  CarypfaTllea,  the  order  in  which  the  p>n«  >* 
placed.    Compare  below,  ppt  318,  339,  346.] 

'  rOompare  below,  p.  346.] 

*  {OlMKtrium  ad  Seriptom  Madim  et  bffim^  Laliiuaii,  vol.  It.  p.  646.] 

*  [The  GenUemmu  AcademU,  or  The  Booke  nf  8.  ABmu;  emlainins  tkrte  moM 
Moot  and  txcdlmt  Booku;  the  fint  <if  Havking,  tht  Mteond  qf  aii  tht  V'^P'^J^^ 
<^  Euntfng,  and  th*  laH  t^  ArmorU,  bj  Dame  Joliana  Bemen.  Fint  printM  i*^**- 
For  "Harfarate,"  see  p.  46  of  the  edition  of  1686.] 
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a  very  &vouTable  one,  for,  in  nine  blossoms  out  of  ten, 
the  leaves  of  the  Marguerite  are  odd,  so  that,  if  they  are 
only  gracious  enough  to  begin  with  the  supposition  that  he 
loves  them,  they  must  needs  end  in  the  conviction  of  it. 

28.  I  am  concerned,  however,  for  the  present,  only  with 
my  first  or  golden  order,  of  which  the  Koof-foil,  or  house- 
leek,  is  called  in  present  botany,  Sedum,  "the  squatter," 
because  of  its  way  of  fastening  itself  down  on  stones,  or 
roof,  as  close  as  it  can  sit.  But  I  think  this  an  ungraceful 
notion  of  its  behaviour;  and  as  its  blossoms  are,  of  all 
flowers,  the  most  sharply  and  distinctly  star-shaped,  I  shall 
call  it  '*  Stella "  (providing  otherwise,  in  due  time,  for  the 
poor  little  chickweeds) ;  and  the  common  stonecrop  will 
therefore  be  "  Stella  domestica." 

The  second  tribe  (at  present  saxifraga),  growing  for  the 
most  part  wild  on  rocks,  may,  I  trust,  even  in  Protestant 
botany,  be  named  Francesca,  after  St.  Francis  of  Assisi; 
not  only  for  its  modesty,  and  love  of  mountain  ground, 
and  poverty  of  colour  and  leaf;  but  also  because  the  chief 
element  of  its  decoration,  seen  close,  will  be  found  in  its 
spots,  or  stigmata.^ 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  third  tribe  I  make  no 
change. 

24.  Now  all  this  group  of  golden-blossoming  plants  agree 
in  general  character  of  having  a  rich  cluster  of  radical  leaves, 
from  which  they  throw  up  a  single  stalk  bearing  clustered 
blossoms;  for  which  stalk,  when  entirely  leafless,  I  intend 
always  to  keep  the  term  "  virgula,"  the  "  little  rod " ' — not 
painfully  caring  about  it,  but  being  able  thus  to  define  it 
with  precision,  if  required.  And  ti^ese  are  connected  with 
the  stems  t^  branching  shrubs  through  infinite  varieties  of 
structure,  in  which  the  first  steps  of  transition  are  made 
by  carrying  the  cluster  of  radical  leaves  up,  and  letting 
them  expire  gradually  from  the  rising  stem:  the  changes 

'  [Compara  Gatalamg  1/  tit  BudaiuitiaTy  Seriet,  1878,  No.  230,  and  the  illutn- 
tioii  then  givan  (VoL  XXI.  p.  284}.] 

■  [Compan  roL  ii.  eh.  iL  g  fi  (Mow,  p.  427).] 
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of  form  in  the  leaves  as  they  rise  higher  from  the  ground 
being  one  of  quite  the  most  interesting  specific  studies  in 
every  plant.  I  had  set  myself  once,  in  a  bye-study  for 
foreground  drawing,  hard  on  this  point ;  and  began,  with 
Mr.  Bui^;ess,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  fohation  of  anniud 
'stems;  of  which  Line-studies  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  are  ex- 
amples ;  reduced  copies,  all,  from  the  beautiful  Flora  Damca. 
But  after  giving  two  whole  lovdy  long  summer  days,  under 
the  Giessbach,*  to  the  blue  scabious  ("Devil's  bit"),  and 
getting  in  that  time,  only  half-way  up  it,  I  gave  in ;  and 
must  leave  the  work  to  happier  and  younger  souls. 

25.  For  these  flowering  stems,  therefore,  possessing  nearly 
all  the  complex  organization  of  a  tree,  but  not  its  perma- 
nence, we  will  keep  the  word  "virga";  and  "virguhi"  for 
those  that  have  no  leaves.  I  beUeve,  when  we  come  to 
the  study  of  leaf-order,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  these 
annual  virgae,  in  which  the  leaf  has  nothing  to  do  with 
preparation  for  a  next  year's  branch.  And  now  the  re- 
maining terms  commonly  applied  to  stems  may  be  for  the 
most  part  dispensed  with ;  but  several  are  interesting,  and 
must  be  examined  before  dismissal 

26.  Indeed,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  we  have  to  use 
so  often,  "stalk,"  has  not  been  got  to  the  roots  of,  yet. 
It  comes  from  the  Greek  o-rAexw  (stelechos),  the  "holding 
part"  of  a  tree,  that  which  is  lUce  a  handle  to  all  its 
branches ;  "  stock "  is  another  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us:  with  some  notion  of  its  being  the  mother 
of  branches:  thus,  when  Athena's  olive  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians,  two  days  after,  a  shoot  a  cubit  long  had  sprung 
from  the  "  stelechos "  of  it.' 

37.  Secondly.  Few  words  are  more  interesting  to  the 
modem  scholarly  and  professorial  mind  than  "stipend."  (I 
have  twice  a  year  at  present  to  consider  whether  T  am 
worth  mine,  sent  with  compliments  from  the  Curators  of 

•  fin  1869:  iM  Vol.  XIX.  p.  Ixl.] 

*  [Herodotui,  viii.  66:  "%  ihoot  bad  rmn  up  from  th«  itoefc  of  the  Um" 
{Ik  tvO  »TfWxTOf ).] 
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the  University  chest)  Now,  this  word  comes  from  "stips," 
small  pay,  wUch  itself  comes  from  "  stipo,"  to  press  tc^etiier, 
with  the  idea  of  small  coin  heaped  up  in  little  towers  or 
jnles.  But  with  the  idea  of  lateral  jwessing  together,  instead 
of  downward,  we  get  "  stipes,"  a  solid  log ;  in  Greek,  with 
the  same  sense,  imjiror  (stupos),  whence,  gradually,  with  help 
from  another  word  meaning  to  beat  (and  a  side-glance  at 
beating  of  hemp),  we  get  our  "stupid,"  the  German  stumph, 
the  Scottish  sumph,  and  the  plain  English  "stump." 

Refining  on  the  more  delicate  sound  of  stipes,  the 
Latins  got  "  stipula," '  the  liiin  stem  of  straw :  which  rustles 
and  ripples  daintily  in  verse,  associated  with  spica  and 
spiculum,  used  of  the  sharp-pointed  ear  of  com,  and  its 
fine  processes  of  fairy  shafts. 

28.  There  are  yet  two  more  names  of  stalk  to  be  studied, 
though,  except  for  particular  plants,  not  needing  to  be  used, 
— namely,  the  Latin  cau-dex,  and  cau-Us,  both  connected 
with  the  Greek  kovXot,  properly  meaning  a  soUd  stalk  like 
a  handle,  passing  into  the  sense  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  or 
quill  of  a  pen.  Then,  in  Latin,  caudex  passes  into  the 
sense  of  log,  and  so,  of  cut  plank  or  tablet  of  wood ;  thus 
finally  becoming  the  classical  "  codex "  of  writings  engraved 
on  such  wooden  tablets,  and  therefore  generally  used  for 
authoritative  manuscripts. 

Lastly,  "  caulis,"  retained  accurately  in  our  cauliflower, 
contracted  in  "colewort,"  and  refined  in  "kail,"  softens  itself 
into  the  French  "chou,"  meaning  properly  the  whole  family 
of  thick-stalked  eatable  salads  with  spreading  heads ;  but 
these  being  distinguished  explicitly  by  Pliny  as  "Capitati,"* 
"  salads  with  a  head,"  or  "  Captain  salads,"  the  medisval 
French  softened  the  "caulis  capitatus"  into  "chou  cabus"; 
— or,  to  separate  the  round  or  apple-like  mass  of  leaves 
from  the  flowery  foam,  "cabus"  simply,  by  us  at  last 
enriched  and  emphasized  into  "  cabbage." 

29.  I  believe  we  have  now  got  through  the  stifTest  piece 

»  fComp«r«  voL  il.  ch.  i.  §  27  (below,  p.  404).] 

*  [it  Is  to  oaioiu  that  PUnr  ^pliea  the  epithet:  lee  ifoL  Hut.,  xiz.  6,  32.] 
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of  etymology  we  shall  have  to  master  in  the  course  of 
our  botuiy ;  but  I  am  certain  that  young  readers  will  find 
patient  work,  in  this  kind,  well  rewarded  by  the  groups  of 
connected  thoughts  which  will  thus  attach  themselves  to 
familiar  names ;  and  their  grasp  of  every  language  they 
learn  must  oidy  be  esteemed  by  them  secure  when,  they 
reo^^nize  its  derivatives  in  these  homely  associations,  and 
are  as  much  at  ease  with  the  Latin  or  French  syllables 
of  a  word  as  with  the  English  ones ;  this  fuuiliarity  being 
above  all  things  neediiil  to  cure  our  young  students  of 
their  present  ludicrous  impression  that  what  is  simple,  in 
English,  is  knowing,  in  Greek ;  and  that  terms  constructed 
out  of  a  dead  language  will  explain  difficulties  which  re- 
mained insoluble  in  a  living  one.  But  Greek  is  not  yet 
dead  :  ^  while  if  we  carry  our  unscholarly  nomenclature  much 
further,  English  soon  will  be;  and  then  doubtless  botanical 
gentlemen  at  Athens  will  for  some  time  think  it  fine 
to  describe   what  we   used  to   call   caiyophyllaceffi,  as   the 

80.  For  indeed  we  are  all  of  us  yet  but  schoolboys, 
clumsily  using  alike  our  lips  and  brains;  and  with  all  our 
mastery  of  instruments  and  patience  of  attention,  but  few 
have  reached,  and  those  dimly,  the  first  level  of  science, — 
wonder. 

For  the  first  instinct  of  the  stem, — unnamed  by  us  yet 
— unthought  of, — the  instinct  of  seeking  light,  as  of  the 
root  to  seek  darkness,' — ^what  words  can  enough  speak  the 
wonder  of  it  I 

Look.  Here  is  the  little  thing,  Line-study  V.  (A),  in 
its  first  birth  to  us :  the  stem  of  stems ;  the  one  of  which 
we  pray  that  it  may  bear  our  daily  bread.  The  seed  has 
fallen  in  the  ground  with  the  springing  gfxm  of  it  down- 
wards ;  with  heavenly  cunning  the  taught  stem  curls  round, 

>  rCoinp«re  the  Pre&co  to  Love'*  ileinit,  sbove,  p.  16.] 

*  [Hitberto  ^tx^^iln  (liMillwf-UM  in  Greek  latten),  bnt  tliii  wu  a  ilip  which 
Ruikia  marked  for  correctioa  ai  in  the  text  (natleaf-idea,  the  Englith  of  oryo- 
phfUacBM  printed  iu  Gre«k  latten).] 

*  [See  idmva,  p.  S18.] 
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and  seeks  the  neva-seen  light.  Veritable  "  conversion ,"  mira- 
culous, called  of  God.'  And  here  is  the  oat  germ  (B) — 
after  the  wheat,  most  vital  of  divine  gifts ;  and  assuredly, 
in  days  to  come,  fated  to  grow  on  many  a  naked  rock  in 
hitherto  lifeless  lands,  over  which  the  glancing  sheaves  of 
it  will  shake  sweet  treasure  of  innocent  gold. 

And  who  shall  tell  us  how  they  grow;  and  the  fashion 
of  their  rustling  pillars — bent,  and  again  erect,  at  every 
breeze?  Fluted  shaft  or  clustered  pier,  how  poor  of  art, 
beside  this  grass-shaft — built,  first  to  sustain  the  food  of 
men,  then  to  be  strewn  under  their  feetl 

We  must  not  stay  to  think  of  it,  yet,  or  we  shall  get 
no  fE^her  till  harv^  has  come  and  gone  again.  And 
having  our  names  of  stems  now  determined  enou^,  we 
must  in  next  chapter  tiy  a  tittle  to  understand  the  different 
kinds  of  them. 

■  [Hebmn  v.  4.] 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OUTSIDE    AND    IN 

1.  The  dementary  study  of  methods  of  growth,  given  in  the 
following  chapter,  h&s  been  many  years  written  (the  greater 
part  soon  after  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  PaiyUers),  and 
ought  now  to  be  rewritten  entirely ;  but  having  no  time 
to  do  this,  I  leave  it  with  only  a  word  or  two  of  modifi- 
cation,' because  some  truth  and  clearness  of  incipient  notion 
will  be  conveyed  by  it  to  young  readers,  from  which  I 
can  afterwards  lop  the  errors,  and  into  which  I  can  graft 
the  finer  facts,  betto-  than  if  I  had  a  less  blimt  embryo 
to  b^rin  with. 

2.  A  stem,  then,  broadly  speaking  (I  had  thus  began  the 
old  chapter),  is  the  channel  of  commimication  between  the 
leaf  and  root;  and  if  the  leaf  can  grow  directly  from  the 
root,  there  is  no  stem:  so  that  it  is  well  first  to  conceive 
of  all  plants  as  consisting  of  leaves  and  roots 
only,  with  the  condition  that  each  leaf  must 
,  have  its  own  quite  particular  root*  some- 
where. Let  a  b  c.  Fig.  16,  be  three  leaves 
each,  as  you  see,  with  its  own  root,  and  l^ 
no  means  dependent  on  otiier  leaves  for  its 
daily  bread ;  and  let  the  horizontal  line  be 
"'"'  the  surfiace  of  the  ground.  Then  the  plant 
has  no  stem,  or  an  tmderground  one.  But  if  the  three 
leaves  rise  above  tiie  ground,  as  in  Fig.  17,  they  must  reach 
their  roots  by  elongating  their  stalks,  and  this  elongation  is 

*  Recent  botanical  reiearch  makes  thii  statement  more  than  dubitable. 
Nerertheless,  on  no  other  supposition  can  the  forma  and  action  of  tree- 
branches,  so  far  aa  at  present  known  to  me,  be  yet  clearly  accounted  for. 

■  (And  also  of  addition ;  as,  for  ezampla,  the  lait  sentence  of  g  2,  refaniDg  to 
plana  for  the  Oxford  School.] 
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tiie  stem  of  the  plant.  If  the  outside  leaves  grow  last  Mid 
ue  therefore  youngest,  the  plant  is  said  to  grow  from  the 
outside.  You  know  that  "  ex  "  means  out,  and  that  "  gen  ** 
is  the  first  syllable  of  Genesis  (or  creation),  therefore  the 
old  botanists,  putting  an  o  between  the  two  syllables,  called 
plants  whose  outside  leaves  grew  last,  Ex-o-gens.  If  the 
iiuide  leaf  grows  last,  and  is  younger,  the  plant 
was  said  to  grow  from  Mhe  inside,  and  from  the 
Greek  Endon,  within,  called  an  *'  Endo-gen."  If 
these  names  are  persisted  in,  the  Greek  botanists, 
to  return  the  compliment,  will  of  course  call  En- 
dc^ens  'Iva^tS^opvtSfv,  and  Exogens  ^OvrvuS^pviStt. 
In  the  Oxford  school,  they  will  be  called  simply 
Inhiid  and  Outlaid. 

8.  You  see  that  if  the  outside  leaves  are  to  '*'" 

grow  last,  they  may  conveniently  grow  two  at  a  time ;  which 
they  accordin^y  do,  and  exog«is  always  start  with  two  litUe 
leaves  from  their  roots,  and  may  therefi>re  conveniently 
be  called  two-leaved ;  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  for  our 
parts  call  them.  The  botanists  call  tliem  "  two-suckered," 
and  cant  be  content  to  call  them  that  in  English ;  but  drag 
fai  a  long  Greek  word,  meaning  the  fleshy  sucker  of  the  sea- 
devil, — "cotyledon,"  which,  however,  I  find  is  practically 
getting  shortened  into  "  cot,"  and  that  they  will  have  to  end 
by  calling  endogens,  monocots,  and  exogens,  bicots.  I  mean 
steadily  to  call  them  one-leaved  and  two-leaved,  for  this 
farther  reason,  that  they  differ  not  merely  in  the  single  or 
dual  springing  of  first  leaves  from  the  seed;  but  in  the 
distinctly  single  or  du^  arrangement  of  leaves  afterwards 
on  the  stem;  so  Uiat,  through  all  the  complexity  obtained 
1^  alternate  and  spiral  placing,  every  bicot  or  two-leaved 
fiower  or  tree  is  in  reality  composed  of  dual  groups  of 
leaves,  separated  by  a  given  length  of  stem ;  as,  most  char- 
acteristic^y  in  this  pure  mountain  type  of  the  Ragged 
Robin  {Clarissa  laciniosa  *),  Fig.  18 ;  and  compare  A,  and  B, 

B  is  Lf/elmi»  Jlet-eaaili.'} 
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Line-study  II.  [Plate  XVIII.];  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
tiie  moDOcot  plants  are  by  close  analysis,  I  think,  always 
resolvable  into  successively  climbing  leaves,  sessUe 
^Jjfc  on  one  another,  and  sending  their  roots,  or  pro- 
^fjpf^  cesses,  for  nourishment,  down  through  one  another, 
as  in  Fig.  19. 

4.  Not  that  I  am  yet  dear,  at  all,  myself; 
but  I  do  think  it's  more  the  botanists'  fault 
than  mine,  what  "  cotyledonous "  structure  there 
may  be  at  the  outer  base  of  each  successive  bud ; 
and  still  less,  how  the  intervenient  length  of 
stem,  in  the  bicots,  is  related  to  their  power, 
or  law,  of  branching.  For  not  only  the  two- 
leaved  tree  is  outlaid,  and  the  one-leaved  inlaid, 
I  but  the  two-leaved  tree  is  branched,  and  the  one- 

'  leaved   tree    is   not    branched.      This   is    a    most 

vital  and  important  distinction,  which  I  state  to 
you   in  vety  bold  terms,  for  though  there  are 

^some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law,  there  are, 
I  believe,  no  real  ones,  if  we  define  a  branch 
rightly.  Thus,  the  head  of  a  palm  tree  is  merely 
a  cluster  of  large  leaves ;  and  the  spike  of  a 
grass,  a  clustered  blossom.  The  stem,  in  both, 
is  unbranched;  and  we  should  be  able  in  this 
respect  to  classify  plants  very  simply  indeed, 
but  for  a  provoking  species  of  intermediate  crea- 
tures whose  branching  is  always  in  the  manner  of 
corals,  or  sponges,  or  arborescent  minerals,  irregular 
and  accidental,  and  essentially,  therefore,  distin- 
guished &om  the  systematic  anatomy  of  a  truly 
branched  tree.  Of  these  presently;'  we  must  go 
on  by  very  short  steps :  and  I  find  no  step  can 
be  taken  without  check  from  existing  generali- 
zations. Sowerby's  definition  of  Monocotyledons,  in  his 
ninth  volume,  begins  thus :  "  Herbs  {or  rarely,  and  only  in 
exotic  genera),  trees,   in  which  the  wood,  pith,   and   bark 

>  [Thi*  BDbjeet,  btnrerar,  mi  not  raniiiud.] 
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«re  indistinguishable." '  Now  if  there  be  one  plant  more 
than  another  in  which  the  pith  is  defined,  it  is  the  common 
Rush ;  while  the  nobler  families  of  true  herbs  derive  their 
principal  character  from  h&ng  pithless  altogether! 
We  cannot  advance  too  slowly. 

5.    In    the    families    of   one-leaved    plants    in 

which   the    young    leaves    grow    directly    out    of 

the  old   ones,  it  becomes  a  grave  question  for 

them   whether   the   old   ones   are   to   lie   flat    or 

edgeways,  and  whether  they  must  therefore  grow 

'*■"   out  of  their  faces  or  their  edges.     And  we  must 

at   once   understand   the   way   they   contrive    it,   in   eitha 

<:ase. 

Among  the  many  forms  taken  by  the  Arethusan  leaf,' 
one  of  the  commonest  Is  long  and  gradually  tapering, — 
much  broader  at  the  base  than  the  point.  We 
will  take  such  an  one  for  examination,  and 
suppose  that  it  is  growing  on  the  ground  as 
in  Fig.  20,  with  a  root  to  its  every  fibre.  Cut 
out  a  piece  of  strong  paper  roughly  into  the 
shape  of  this  Arethusan  leaf,  a.  Fig.  21.  Now 
suppose  the  next  young  leaf  has  to  spring  out 
of  Uie  front  of  this  one,  at  about  the  middle  of 
its  height.  Give  it  two  nicks  with  the  scissors 
At  b  b ;  then  roll  up  the  lower  part  into  a 
cylinder  {it  wiU  overlap  a  good  deal  at  the 
bottom),  and  tie  it  fast  with  a  fine  thread:  so, 
you  will  get  the  form  at  c.  Thai  bend  the 
top  of  it  back,  so  that,  se^i  sideways,  it  appears 
as  at  d,  and  you  see  you  have  made  quite  a 
little  flower-pot  to  plant  your  new  leaf  in,  and 
perhaps  it  may  occur  to  you  that  you  have  seen  ^'  * 

something  like  this  before.  Now  make  another,  a  little 
less  wide,  but  with  the  part  for  the  cylinder  twice  as 
long,  roll  it  up   in  the   same  way,  and   slip  it  inside  the 

•  rVol.  ii.  p.  1,  3fJ  oditioD.] 

*  [Se«  ftbon,  p.  241.] 
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other,  with  the  flat  part  turned  the  other  way,  e.  Surely 
this  reminds  you  now  of  something  you  have  seen  ?  Or 
must  I  draw  the  something  (Fig.  22)  ? 

6.  All  grasses  are  thus  constructed,  and  have  their  leaves 
set  thus,  opposite,  on  the  sides  of  their  tuhular  stems,  alter- 
nately, as  ^ey  ascend.  But  in  most  of  them  there  is  also 
a  peculiar  construction,  by  which,  at  the  base  of  the  sheath. 


or  enclosing  tube,  each  leaf  articulates  itself  with  the  rest 
ci  the  stem  at  a  ringed  knot,  or  joint. 

Before  examining  these,  remember  there  are  mainly  two 
sorts  of  joints  in  the  frameworic  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
One  is  that  in  which  the  heme  is  thick  at  the  joints  and 
thin  between  them  {see  the  bone  of  the  next  chicken  leg 
you  eat),  the  other  is  that  of  animals  that  have  shells 
or  homy  coats,  in  which  characteristically  the  shell  is  thin 
at  the  joints,  and  thick  between  them  (look  at  the  next 
lobster's  claw  you  can  see,  without  eating).  You  know, 
also,  that  though  the  crustaceous  are  titled  only  from  their 
crusts,  the  name    "insect"    is   given    to  the  whole   insect 
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tribe,  because  they  are  farther  jointed  almost  into  secHoas; 
it  is  easUy  remembered,  also,  that  the  projecting  joint  means 
strength  and  elasticity  in  the  creature,  and  that  all  its  limbs 
are  useful  to  it,  and   cannot  conveniently  be  parted  with ; 
and  that  the  incised,  sectional,  or  insectile  joint  means  more 
or  less  weakness,*  and  necklace-like  laxity  or  license 
In  the  creature's  make;    and  an  ignoble  power  of 
shaking  off  its  legs  or   arms  on   occasion,  coupled 
also   with   modes   of  growth   involving  occasionally 
quite  astonishing  transformations,  and  b^finnings  of 
new  life  under  new  circumstances ;    so   that,   until 
very  lately,  no  mortal  knew  what  a  crab  was  like 
in  its  youth,  the  very  existence  of  the  creature,  as 
well  as  its  legs,  being  jointed,  as  it  were,  and  made 
in  separate  pieces  with  the  narrowest  possible  thread 
of  connection   between  them;   and  its  principal,  or 
stomachic  period  of  life,  connected  with  its  senti- 
mental   period    by    as    liiin   a   thread    as   a   wasp's 
stomach  is  with  its  thorax. 

7.  Now  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  there  are  just 
the  same  opposed  aspects  of  joint,  with  this  speci- 
alty of  difference  in  function,  that  the  animal's  limb 
bends  at  the  joints,  but  the  vegetable  limb  stiffens. 
And  when  the  articulation  projects  as  in  the  joint 
of  a  cane,  it  means  not  only  that  the  strength  of 
the  plant  is  well  carried  through  the  junction,  but 
is  carried  farther  and  more  safely  than  it  could  be       ^.n 
without  it:  a  cane  is  stronger,  and  can  stand  hj^er 
than  it   could   otherwise,  because   of  its  joints.     Also,  this 
structure  implies  that  the  plant  has  a  will  of  its  own,  and 
*  position  which   on   the  whole   it   will   keep,   however  it 
may  now  and  then  be  bent  out  of  it ;  and  that  it   has  a 
continual  battle  of  a  healthy  and  human-like  kind,  to  wage 
with  surrounding  elements. 

*  Not  alwsTi  In  miucular  power ;  but  the  framework  on  which  strong 
muscles  are  to  act,  as  that  of  an  insect's  wing,  or  its  jaw,  is  never  in- 
seetUe. 
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But  the  crabby,  or  insect-like,  joint,  which  you  get  in 
seaweeds  and  cacti,  means  either  that  the  plant  is  to  be 
dragged  and  wagged  here  and  there  at  the  will  of  waves, 
and  to  have  no  spring  nor  mind  of  its  own ;  or  else  that  it 
has  at  least  no  springy  intention  and  elasticity  of  purpose, 
but  only  a  knobby,  knotty,  prickly,  mali^ont  stubborn- 
ness, and  incoherent  opinionativeness ;  crawling  about,  and 
coggling,  and  grovelling,  and  aggregating  anyhow,  like  the 
minds  of  so  many  people  whom  one  knows  t 

8.  Returning  then  to  our  grasses,  in  which  the  real 
rooting  and  junction  of  the  leaves  with  each  other  is  at 
these  joints ;  we  find  that  therefore  every  leaf  of  grass  may 
be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  two  main  parts,  for  which 
we  shall  want  two  separate  names.  The  lowest  part,  which 
wraps  itself  round  to  become  strong,  we  wiU  call  tiie  "  staff," 
and  for  the  free-floating  outer  part  we  will  take  specially 
the  name  given  at  present  carelessly  to  a  large  number  of 
the  plants  themselves,  "flag."  This  will  give  a  more  clear 
meaning  to  the  words  "rod"  (virga),  and  "staff"  (baculus), 
when  they  occur  together,  as  in  the  28rd  Psalm ;  >  and  re- 
member the  distinction  is  that  a  rod  bends  like  a  switch, 
but  a  staff  is  stiff.  I  keep  the  well-known  name  "blade" 
for  grass-leaves  in  their  fr^  green  state. 

9.  You  felt,  as  you  were  bending  down  the  paper  into 
tiie  form  d,  Fig.  21,  the  difficulty  and  awkwardness  of  the 
transition  from  the  tubular  form  of  the  staff  to  the  flat  one 
of  the  Qt^.  The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  effected  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  plants,  for  you  will 
find  presently  that  the  leaf-stalk  in  ordinary  leaves  is  only  a 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same  change  from  round  to  fiat. 
But  you  know  I  said  just  now  that  some  leaves  were  not 
flat,  but  set  upright,  edgewajrs.  It  is  not  a  common  position 
in  two-leaved  trees ;  but  if  you  can  run  out  and  look  at  an 
arbor  vits,  it  may  interest  you  to  see  its  hatchet-shaped 
vertically  crested   cluster  of  leaves  transforming  themselves 

'  [V«rM  4 :  "  VirgM  turn,  et  bacului  tniu,  ipM  ma  cooMlata  aunt"] 
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gradually  downwards  into  branches;  and  in  one-leaved  trees 
the  vertically  edged  group  is  of  great  importance. 

10.  Cut  out  anotiier  piece  of  paper  like  a  in  Fig.  21, 
but  now,  instead  of  merely  giving  it  nicks  at  a,  b,  cut  it 
into  the  shape  A,  Fig.  28.  Roll  the  lower  part  up  as  before, 
but  instead  of  pulling  the  upper  part 
down,  pinch  its  back  at  the  dotted  line, 
Mid  bring  the  two  points,  a  and  b,  for- 
ward, so  that  they  may  touch  each  other. 
B  shows  the  look  of  the  thing  half-done, 
before  the  points  a  and  b  have  quite 
met.  Finch  them  close,  and  stitch  the 
two  edges  neatly  together,  all  the  way  '* 
from  a  to  the  point  c;  then  roll  and  tie 
up  the  lower  part  as  before.  You  will 
find  then  that  the  back  or  spinal  line  of 
the  whole  leaf  is  bent  forward,  as  at  B. 
Now  go  out  to  the  garden  and  gather 
the  green  leaf  of  a  fieuD<Ie-lys,  and  look 
at  it  and  your  piece  of  disciplined  paper 
together;  and  I  fancy  you  will  probably  find  out  several 
things  for  yourself  that  I  want  you  to  know. 

11.  You  see,  for  one  thing,  at  once,  how  strong  the 
fieur-de-lys  leaf  is,  and  that  it  is  just  twice  as  strong  as  a 
blade  of  grass,  for  it  is  the  substance  of  the  staff,  with  its 
sides  fiattened  together,  while  the  grass  blade  is  a  staff  cut 
o'pea  and  flattened  out.  And  you  see  that  as  a  grass  blade 
necessarily  flaps  down,  the  fleur-de-lys  leaf  as  necessarily 
curves  up,  owing  to  that  inevitable  bend  in  its  back.  And 
you  see,  with  its  keen  edge,  and  long  curve,  and  sharp 
point,  how  like  a  sword  it  is.  The  botanists  would  for 
once  have  given  a  reaUy  good  and  right  name  to  the  plants 
which  have  this  kind  of  leaf,  "Ensatte,"  from  the  Latin 
*•  ensis,"  a  sword ;  if  only  sata  had  been  propo-ly  formed 
from  sis.  We  can't  let  the  rude  Latin  stand,  but  you 
may  remember  that  the  fleur-de-lys,  which  is  the  flower  of 
chivalry,  has  a  sword  for  its  leaf,  and  a  lily  for  its  heart 
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12.  In  case  you  cumot  gather  a  fleur-de-lys  leaf,  I  have 
drawn  for  you,  in  Plate  XXII.,  a  cluster  of  such  leaves, 
which  are  as  pretty  as  any,  and  so  small  that,  missing  the 
points  of  a  few,  I  can  draw  them  of  their  actual  size. 
You  see  the  [M%tty  alternate  interlacing  at  the  bottwn, 
aad  if  you  can  draw  at  all,  and  will  try  to  outline  their 
curves,  you  will  find  what  subtle  lines  they  are.  I  did  rnit 
know  this  name  for  the  strong-edged  grass  leaves  when  I 
wrote  the  pieces  about  shield  and  sword  leaves  in  Modem 
Painters;^  I  wish  I  had  chanced  in  those  passages  on  some 
Other  similitude,  but  I  can't  alter  them  now,  and  my 
trustfol  pufols  may  avoid  all  confusitm  of  thought  by  putting 
gladius  for  ensis,  and  translating  it  by  the  word  "  sc3rmitar»" 
which  is  also  more  accurate  in  expressing  the  curvature 
blade.  So  we  will  call  the  ensatse,  instead,  "  gladioke," 
translating  "  scymitar-grasses."  And  having  now  got  at 
some,  clear  idea  of  the  distinction  between  outlaid  and  inlaid 
growth  in  the  stem,  the  reader  will  find  the  elementary 
an^ysis  of  forms  resulting  ttaai  outlaid  growth  in  Modem, 
PatTttera ;  and  I  mean  to  republish  it  in  the  sequel  of  this 
book,*  but  must  go  on  to  oth«r  matters  here.  The  growth 
of  the  inlaid  stem  we  will  follow  as  far  as  we  need,  fbr 
English  plants,  in  examining  the  grasses. 

Florbnci,  nth  SejtUmber,  1874. 
18.  As  I  correct  this  chapter  for  press,  I  find  it  is  too 
imperfect  to  be  let  go  without  a  word  or  two  more.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  not  enough,  in  distinguishing  the 
nature  of  the  living  yearly  shoot,  with  its  cluster  of  &esfa 
leafage,  from  that  of  the  accumulated  mass  of  perennial 
trees,  taken  notice  of  the  similar  power  even  of  the  annual 
shoot,  to  obtain  some  manner  <^  immortality  for  itself, 
or  at  least  of  usefulness,  a/ler  death.  A  Tuscan  woman 
stopped  me  on  the  path  up  to  Fiesole  last  night,  to  b^ 
me  to  buy  her  plaited  straw.    I  wonder  how  long  straw 

>  [Sm,  1b  thi*  edition,  VoL  VII.  p.  23.] 

*  [Sm,  •pin,  Vol.  VII.  pL  vi.  The  iDtraded  republication  wu  not  oarrieil 
out :  we  abora,  p.  L    Nor  ma  tha  ducoMloD  of  gnmta  reached  la  AvMr^teo.] 
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lasts,  if  one  takes  care  of  it  ?  A  L^hom  bonnet  (if  now 
such  things  are),  carefully  put  away, — even  properly  taken 
care  of  when  it  is  worn, — how  long  will  it  last,  young 
Udies? 

I  hare  just  been  reading  the  fifth  chapter  of  II.  Esdns, 
and  am  fain  to  say,  with  less  discomfort  than  otherwise  I 
might  have  felt  (Uie  example  being  set  me  by  the  arch- 
ang^  Uriel),  "  I  am  not  sent  to  tell  thee,  for  I  do  not  know."  ^ 
How  old  is  the  oldest  straw  known?  the  oldest  linen?  the 
(Jdest  hemp  ?  We  have  mummy  wheat, — cloth  of  papyrus, 
which  is  a  kind  of  straw.  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks, 
the  flax-flower  in  the  field,  leave  such  imperishable  &uue 
behind  them.  And  Fonte-della-Paglia,  in  Venice ;  and 
Straw  Street,  of  Paris,  remembered  in  Heaven,' — there  is 
no  occasion  to  change  their  names,  as  one  may  have  to 
change  "  Waterloo  Bridge,"  or  the  "  Rue  de  rimp^trice." 
Poor  Empress  I  Had  she  but  known  that  her  true  dominion 
was  in  the  straw  streets  of  her  fields;  not  in  the  stone 
streets  of  her  cities  I ' 

But  think  how  wonderfid  this  imperishableness  of  ihe 
stem  of  many  plants  is,  even  in  their  aimual  woric :  how 
much  more  in  their  perennial  work  1  The  noble  stability 
between  death  and  life,  of  a  piece  of  perfect  wood?  It 
cannot  grow,  but  wiU  not  decay;  keeps  record  of  its 
years  of  life,  but  surrenders  them  to  become  a  constantly 
serviceable  thing:  which  may  be  sailed  in,  on  the  sea, 
built  with,  oa  the  land,  carved  by  Donatello,  painted  on 
by  Era  Angelico.  And  it  is  not  tiie  wood's  fault,  but  the 
&ult  of  Florence  in  not  taking  proper  care  of  it,  that  the 
panel  of  Sandro  Botticelli's  loveliest  picture*  has  cracked 
(not  with  heat,  I  believe,  but  bhghting  frost),  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  through  the  Madonna's  face. 

'  ^EwtrM  iv.  ],  62.] 

*  [ThB  Ru0  de  Fouarra.  Soa  ParadilK  x.  137 ;  uotliH  partion  of  tbe  pMUga 
ii  quotad  in  Modem  PatTiieri,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  116-ll7).T 

*  FFV)!-  othar  raftreaeM  to  tba  Framco-Gernun  war,  and  tM  &U  of  the  Empbo, 
■M  VoL  XX.  p.  199  n.] 

*  raiukiD  prolnblf  refen  to  "The  Madonoa  di  S.  Barnaba"  (aaa  Vol.  XXIIL 
p.  273) — a  picture  w&icli  haa  of  late  been  raatorad.] 
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But  what  is  this  strange  state  of  undecaying  wood  ? 
What  sort  of  latent  life  has  it,  which  it  only  finally  parts 
with  when  it  rots? 

Nay,  what  is  the  law  by  which  its  natural  life  is  mea- 
sured ?  What  makes  a  tree  *'  old "  ?  One  sees  the  Spanish- 
chestnut  trunks  among  the  Apennines  growing  into  caves, 
instead  of  logs.  Vast  hollows,  confiised  among  the  recessed 
darknesses  of  the  marble  crags,  surrounded  by  mere  laths 
of  living  stem,  each  with  its  coronal  of  glorious  green  leaves. 
Why  can't  the  tree  go  on,  and  on, — hollowing  itself  into  a 
Fairy — no — a  Dryad,  Ring, — ^till  it  becomes  a  perfect  Stone- 
henge  of  a  tree  ?  Truly,  "  I  am  not  sent  to  tell  thee,  fca* 
I  do  not  know." 

The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  that  I  don't  know  one 
thing  which  I  ought  very  thoroughly  to  have  known  at 
least  thirty  yeais  ago,  namely,  the  true  difference  in  the 
way  of  building  the  trunk  in  outlaid  and  inlaid  wood.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  stem  of  a  palm-tree  is  only  a  heap 
of  leaf-roots  built  up  like  a  tower  of  bricks,  year  by  year, 
and  that  the  palm-tree  really  grows  on  the  top  of  it,  like 
a  bimch  of  fern ;  but  I've  no  books  here,  and  no  time  to 
read  them  if  I  had.  If  only  I  were  a  strong  giant,  instead 
of  a  thin  old  gentleman  of  fifty-five,  how  I  should  like  to 
pull  up  one  of  those  little  pahn-trees  by  the  roots — (by 
the  way,  what  are  the  roots  of  a  palm  tike  ?  and,  how  does 
it  stand  in  sand,  where  it  is  wanted  to  stand,  mostly? 
Fancy,  not  knowing  that,  at  fifty-five  I) — that  grow  all 
along  the  Rivio^;  and  snap  its  stem  in  two,  and  cut  it 
down  the  middle.  But  I  suppose  there  are  sections  enough 
now  in  our  grand  botanical  collections,  and  you  can  find 
it  all  out  for  yourself.  That  you  should  be  able  to  ask 
a  question  clearly,  is  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  getting  it 
answered;  and  I  think  this  chapter  of  mine  will  at  least 
enable  you  to  ask  some  questitms  about  the  stem,  though 
what  a  stem  is,  truly,  "I  am  not  sent  to  tell  thee,  for  I 
do  not  know." 
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Knarubohoubh,  SOth  April,  1S76. 

14.  I  see  by  the  date  of  last  paragraph  that  this  chapter 
baa  been  in  my  good  Aylesbury  printer's  type  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  At  this  rate,  Proserpina  has  a 
distant  chance  of  being  finished  in  the  spirit-land,  with 
more  accurate  information  derived  from  the  archangel  Uriel 
himself  (not  that  he  is  likely  to  know  much  aSout  the 
matter,  if  he  keeps  on  letting  himself  be  prerented  firom 
erer  seeing  foliage  in  spring-time  by  the  black  demon- 
winds),  about  the  year  2000.  In  the  meantime,  feeling  tiist 
perhaps  I  am  sent  to  tell  my  readers  a  little  more  than  is 
above  told,  I  have  had  recourse  to  my  botanical  fri^d, 
good  Mr.  Oliver  of  Kew,^  who  has  taught  me,  first,  of 
palms,  that  they  actually  stitch  themselves  info  the  ground, 
with  a  long  dipping  loop,  up  and  down,  of  the  root  fibres, 
concerning  which  sempstress-work  I  shall  hare  a  month's 
puzzlement  before  I  can  report  on  it;  secondly,  that  all  the 
increment  of  tree  stem  is,  by  division  and  muItipUcation 
of  the  cells  of  the  wood,  a  process  not  in  the  least  to 
be  described  as  "  sending  down  roots  from  the  leaf  to  the 
ground."  I  suspected  as  much  in  begixming  to  revise  this 
chapter;  but  hold  to  my  judgment  in  not  cancelling  it. 
For  this  multipUcation  of  the  cells  is  at  least  compelled  by 
an  influence  which  passes  from  the  leaf  to  the  ground,  and 
xnce  versd;  and  which  is  at  present  best  conceivable  to  me 
by  Imagining  the  continual  and  invisible  descent  of  light- 
ning from  electric  cloud  by  a  conducting  rod,  endowed 
with  the  power  of  softly  splitting  the  rod  into  two  rods, 
each  as  thick  as  the  original  one.  Studying  microscopi- 
cally, we  should  then  see  the  molecules  of  copper,  as  we 
see  the  cells  of  the  wood,  dividing  and  increasing,  each  one 
of  them  into  two.  But  the  visible  result,  and  mechanical 
conditions  of  growth,  would  still  be  the  same  as  if  the 
leaf  actually  sent  down  a  new  root  fibre ;  and,  more  than 

■  [ProfcMor  Danifll  OliTer,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  for  mvaj  yaui  Kteper  of  Um  Her- 
barium and  Libruf  at  Kaw.    Compare  Port  Olavigtm,  Lott«r  74,  g  %.] 
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this,  the  currents  of  accumulating  substance,  marked  by  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  are,  I  think,  quite  plainly  and  abso- 
lutely those  of  streams  flowing  only  from  the  leaves  down- 
wards ;  never  from  the  root  up,  nor  of  mere  lateral  increase. 
I  must  look  over  all  my  drawings  again,  and  at  tree  stems 
again,  with  more  separate  study  of  the  bai^  and  pith  in 
those  museum  sections,  before  I  can  assort  this;  but  thoe 
will  be  no  real  difficulty  in  the  investigatitm.  If  the  in- 
crease of  the  wood  is  lateral  only,  the  currents  round  the 
knots  will  be  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  open  above  and 
below;  but  if  downwards,  compressed  above  the  knot  and 
open  below  it.  The  nature  of  the  force  itself,  and  the 
manner  of  its  ordinances  in  direction,  remain,  and  must  for 
ever  remain,  inscrutable  as  our  own  passions,  in  the  band 
of  the  God  of  all  Spirits,  and  of  all  Flesh. 

"  Drunk  is  each  ridge,  of  thj  cop  drinking, 
Each  clod  relenteUi  at  thy  dreising, 
Tby  doud-bome  waten  inly  sinking, 
Fair  spring  sproates  forth,  bleat  with  thy  blessfaig; 
The  fertile  year  is  with  thy  bounty  crouned. 
And  where  thou  go'st,  thy  goings  &t  the  ground. 

Plenty  bedews  the  desert  places, 

A  hedge  of  mirth  the  hitls  endoseth. 

The  fields  with  flockea  have  hid  their  faces, 

A  robe  of  com  the  valleys  clotheth. 
Deserts  and  hills  and  fields  and  valleys  all, 
Rejoice,  shout,  sing,  and  on  tfay  name  do  calL"' 

[Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Pwlter,  P«lni   Ltv. :  iM  Raskin's  notM  on  it  In  £oefc 
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THE  BARK 

1.  Philologists  are  contmually  collecting  instances,  like  our 
friend  the  French  critic  of  Virgil,'  of  the  beauty  of  finished 
languaget  or  the  (Higin  of  imfinished,  in  the  imitation  of 
natural  sounds.  But  such  collections  give  an  entirely  false 
idea  of  the  real  powev  of  language,  unless  they  are  baJuiced 
by  an  opponent  list  of  the  words  which  signally  fail  of  Koy 
such  imitative  virtue,  and  whose  sound,  if  one  dwelt  uprai 
it,  is  destructive  of  their  meaning. 

2.  For  instance.  Few  sounds  are  more  distinct  in  thdr 
kind,  or  one  would  think  more  likely  to  be  vocally  rejwo- 
duced  in  the  word  which  signified  them,  than  that  of  a 
swift  rent  in  strongly  woven  cloth ;  and  the  Elnglish  words 
"rag"  and  ragged,  with  the  Greek  p^yu/tt,  do  indeed  in  a 
measure  recall  the  tormenting  effect  upon  the  ear.  But 
it  is  curious  that  the  verb  which  is  meant  to  express  the 
actual  origination  of  rags,  should  rhyme  with  two  words 
entirely  musical  and  peaceful — words,  indeed,  which  I  alwa3rs 
reserve  for  final  resource  in  passages  which  I  want  to  be 
soothing  as  well  as  pretty,* — "  fair,"  and  "  air  " ;  while,  in  its 
orthography,  it  is  identical  with  the  word  representing  the 
bodily  sign  of  tmderest  passion,  and  grouped  with  a  multi- 
tude of  others,*  in  which  the  mere  insertion  of  a  consonant 

*  It  U  one  of  the  three  cadences  (the  others  being  of  the  words  TfaTm- 
ing  to  "mind"  Mid  "way")  ased  bj  Sir  Philip  Sidnej'  in  his  marvellous 
pontphrase  of  the  55th  Psalm.* 

'  [For  the  refersnoe  to  Didarot,  tae  alMve,  p.  276  n.] 

■  rrhis  statament  need  not,  of  course,  be  pressed  too  lilerally ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  eaamplea  of  "Air"  in  saefa  a  passa^  at  Vol.  Til.  p.  440,  and  VoL  TUL 
p.  63;  and  of  "air"  at  VoL  XIIL  p.  171,  and  Vol.  XXH.  p.  264.] 

■  [Sea  Raskin's  notes  on  the  paraphraae  in  Bock  IftrnqmrnX.] 
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makes  such  wide  difference  of  sentiment  as  between  "dear" 
and  •'  drear,"  or  "  pear "  and  "  spear."  The  Greek  root,  c»i 
the  other  hand,  has  persisted  in  retaining  some  vestige  of 
its  excellent  dissonance,  even  where  it  has  parted  with  the 
last  vestige  of  the  idea  it  was  meant  to  convey;  and  when 
Bums  did  his  best, — and  his  best  was  above  most  Toeo's, — 
to  gather  pleasant  liquid  and  labial  syllabling  round  gentle 
meaning,  in 

"Bonnie  Uade,  will  jt  go. 

Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 

Bonnie  lusie,  wiU  ye  go. 

To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  r'  i 

he  certainly  had  little  thought  that  the  delicately  crisp  final 
k,  in  birk,  was  the  remnant  of  a  magnificent  Greek  effort 
to  express  the  rending  of  the  earth  by  earthquake,  in  the 
wars  of  the  giants.  In  the  middle  of  that  word  "esma- 
ragSse,"'  we  get  our  own  bej^fs  "rag"  for  a  pure  root, 
which  afterwards,  through  the  Latin  frango,  softens  into 
our  "  break,"  and  **  bark," — the  "  broken  thing " ;  that  idea 
of  its  rending  around  the  tree's  stem  having  been,  in 
the  very  earliest  human  efforts  at  botanical  description, 
attached  to  it  by  the  pure  Aryan  race,  watching  the  strips 
of  rosy  satio  break  from  the  birch  stems,  in  the  Aberfeldys 
of  Imaus.* 

8.  That  this  tree  should  have  been  the  only  one  which 
**the  Aryans,  coming  as  conquerors  from  the  NorUi,  were 
able  to  recognize "  *  in  Hindostan,  and  should  therefore  also 
be  "the  only  one  whose  name  is  common  to  Sanskrit,  and 
to  the  languages  of  Europe,"  delighted  me  greatly,  for  two 

*  Ledttret  m  the  Familiet  of  Speech,  by  the  Rer,  F.  W.  Pamr.  Long- 
m«nSj  1870.     Page  81. 

*  [Compare  cL  rii.  g  12  (above,  p.  S90),  where  Rualdn  Bgain  qaotee  tbe  line 
from  Bums'*  song  "  The  Birlu  of  Aber&ldy."  Rnekia  deecriMi  the  metre  of  the 
•ODg  in  SlemmU  of  Enjfkgk  Prcwdg,  §  7-] 

*  [Heuod,  Theegoiu),  679  (end  agaia  hi  693) :  yH  ti  iJ^  tviMttr^nr.  Compere 
DeueaHon,  i.  ch.  vii.  §  32  (V.).] 

'  [Imsue,  the  Greek  for  the  Himsleya.] 
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reasons :  the  first,  for  its  proof  that  in  spite  of  the  devdop- 
ment  of  species,  the  sweet  gleaming  of  birch  stem  has  never 
changed  its  argent  and  sable  for  any  unchequered  heraldry ; 
and  the  second,  that  it  gave  proof  of  a  much  more  important 
fact,  the  keenly  accurate  observation  of  Aryan  foresters  at 
that  early  date ;  for  the  £act  is  that  the  breaking  of  the 
thin-beaten  silver  of  the  birch  trunk  is  so  delicate,  and  its 
smoothness  so  graceful,  that  until  I  painted  it  with  care, 
I  was  not  altogether  clear-headed  myself  about  the  way 
in  which  the  chequering  was  done:  nor  until  Fors  to-day 
brought  me  to  the  house  of  one  of  my  father's  friends 
at  Carshalton,'  and  gave  me  three  birch  stems  to  look  at 
just  outside  the  window,  did  I  perceive  it  to  be  a  primal 
question  about  them,  what  it  is  that  blanches  that  dainty 
dress  of  theirs,  or,  anticipatorily,  weaves.  What  difference 
is  there  between  the  making  of  the  corky  excrescence  of 
other  trees,  and  of  this  almost  transparent  fine  white  linen  ? 
I  perceive  that  the  older  it  is,  witl^  limits,  the  finer  and 
whiter;  hoary  tissue,  instead  of  hoary  air — honouring  the 
tree's  aged  body;  the  outer  sprays  have  no  silvery  light  oo 
their  youth.  Does  the  membrane  thin  itself  into  whiteness 
merely  by  stretching,  or  produce  an  outer  film  of  new 
substance  ?  * 

4.  And  secondly,  this  investiture,  why  is  it  transverse 
to  the  trunk, — swathing  it,  as  it  were,  in  bands?  Above 
all, — when  it  breaks, — why  does  it  break  round  the  tree  in- 
stead of  down  ?  All  other  bark  breaks  as  anjrthing  would, 
naturally,  round  a  swelling  rod,  but  this,  as  if  the  stem 
were  growing  longer ;  until,  indeed,  it  reaches  farthest  heroic 
old   age,  when  the  whiteness  passes  away  again,  and  the 

*  I  onljr  profess,  you  will  pleaae  to  observe,  to  ksk  questions  in  Proter- 
pina.  Never  to  answer  mnj.'  But  of  course  this  clupter  is  to  introduce 
■otne  further  inquiry  in  another  place.' 

1  [The  diary  shows  that  Rtukiu  Bp«Dt  the  days,  April  S-IO,  1876,  with  Mr. 
GMriot,  at  Canfaalton.] 

■  rCompara  the  Introduction,  above,  p^  zUr.] 

'  [See  li.  ch.  viii.  g  11  (p.  SOB),  where,  homnr,  the  author  excusM  himselt 
farther  frooi  tha  iaqui^.] 
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rending  is  like  that  of  other  trees,  downwards.  So  that,  as 
it  were  in  a  changing  language,  we  have  the  great  botamcal 
fkct  twice  taught  us,  hy  this  tree  of  Eden,  that  the  skins 
of  trees  dififer  from  the  skins  of  the  higher  animals  in  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  won't  stretch,  and  must  be  worn 
torn. 

So  that  in  fact  the  most  popular  arrangement  of  vegeta- 
tive adult  costume  is  Irish ;  a  ncHinal  investiture  in  honour- 
able rags ;  and  decorousness  of  tattering,  a?  of  a  bamm 
borne  in  splendid  ruin  through  storms  of  war. 

5.  Now  therefore,  if  we  think  of  it,  we  have  fire  distinct 
orders  of  investiture  for  organic  creatures ;  first,  mere  secre- 
tion of  miner^  substance,  chiefly  lime,  into  a  hard  shdl, 
which,  if  broken,  can  only  be  mended,  like  china — by  stick- 
ing it  together ;  secondly,  organic  substance  of  armour  which 
grows  into  its  proper  shape  at  once  for  good  and  all,  and 
cui't  be  mended  at  all,  if  brc^^i  (as  of  insects) ;  thirdly, 
o^anic  substance  of  skin,  which  stretches,  as  the  creature 
grows,  by  cracking,  over  a  fresh  skin  which  is  supplied  be- 
neath it,  as  in  bark  of  trees ;  fourthly,  organic  substance  of 
^n  cracked  symmetrically  into  plates  or  scales  which  can 
increase  all  round  their  edges,  and  are  connected  by  softer 
skin,  below,  as  in  fish  and  reptiles  (divided  with  exquisite 
lustre  and  flexibility,  in  feathers  of  birds) ;  and  lastly,  true 
elastic  skin,  extended  in  soft  unison  with  the  creature's 
growth, — blushing  with  its  blood,  fading  with  its  fear; 
breathing  with  its  breath,  and  guarding  its  life  witJi  sentinel 
beneficence  of  pain, 

S.  It  is  notable,  in  this  higher  and  lower  range  of  organic 
beauty,  that  the  decoration,  by  pattern  and  colour,  which  is 
almost  universal  in  the  protective  coverings  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  animals,  should  be  reserved  in  v^etables  for  the 
most  living  part  of  them,  the  flower  only :  and  that  among 
animals,  few  but  the  malignant  and  senseless  are  permitted, 
in  the  corrugation  oS  their  armour,  to  resemble  the  half- 
dead  trunk  of  the  tree,  as  they  float  beside  it  in  the  tropical 
river.      I    must,  however,   leave  the    scale  patterns  of  the 
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palms  and  otJier  inlaid  tropical  stems  for  i^er-exunination, 
— content,  at  present,  with  the  general  idea  of  the  bark 
of  an  outlaid  tree  as  the  successive  accumulation  of  the 
annual  protecting  film,  rent  into  ravines  of  slowly  increas> 
ing  depth,  and  coloured,  like  the  rock,  whose  stability  it 
begins  to  mutilate,  with  the  grey  or  gold  of  clinging  lichen 
and  embroidering  moss. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

GENEALOGY 

1.  Retuknino,  after  more  than  a  year's  sorrowful  interval/ 
to  my  Sicilian  fields, — ^not  incognizant,  now,  of  some  of  the 
darker  reahns  of  Proserpina;  and  with  feebler  heart,  and,  it 
may  be,  feebler  wits,  for  wandering  in  her  brighter  ones, — 
I  find  what  I  had  written'  by  way  of  sequel  to  the  last 
chapter,  somewhat  diiBcuIt,  and  extremely  tiresome.  Not  the 
less,  after  giving  &ir  notice  of  the  difficulty,  and  asking  due 
pardon  for  the  tiresomeness,  I  am  minded  to  let  it  stand ; 
trusting  to  end,  with  it,  once  for  all,  investigations  of  the 
kind.  But  in  finishing  this  first  volume  of  my  School  Botany, 
I  must  try  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  plan  of  the 
book,  as  it  now,  during  the  time  for  thinking  over  it  which 
illness  left  me,  has  got  itself  arranged  in  my  mind,  within 
limits  of  possible  execution.  And  this  the  rather,  because  I 
wish  also  to  state,  somewhat  more  gravely  than  I  have  yet 
done,  the  grounds  on  which  I  venture  here  to  reject  many 
of  the  received  names  of  plants;  and  to  substitute  others 
for  them,  relating  to  entirely  difii^^nt  attributes  from  those 
on  which  their  present  nomenclature  is  confusedly  edified. 

I  have  abeady  in  some  measure  given  the  reasons  for  this 
change;*  but  I  feel  that,  for  the  sake  of  those  among  my 
scholars  who  have  laboriously  learned  the  accepted  names, 
I  ought  now  also  to  explain  its  method  more  completely. 

*  See  IntroducUoD,  pp.  SOO-SOi. 

>  [The  put  of  PrMerjxna  containinf  thii  chapter  appeared  In  Janoary  1879; 
the  preceding  part  had  appeared  ia  Aqgnct  1876.  Ruutin  refen,  therefore,  not 
to  dates  of  publication,  but  \o  hie  reaumption  of  work  on  Froterpina — put  amde 
before  his  illneas  of  1878,  and  now  again  taken  up.] 

■  [Namely,  a  chapter  on  wood ;  but  there  now  follovs  a  digreMion,  the  tnbject 
being  next  referred  to  on  p.  371,  where  it  ii  remitted  for  future  discutaion.  Ulti- 
mately it  became  ch.  vll.  in  vol.  11. :  see  below,  p.  498,  where  he  again  calls  it  "varr 

' — i"] 
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2.  I  call  the  present  system  of  nomenclature  confiuedly 
edified,  because  it  introduces,  ^without,  apparently,  any 
consciousness  of  the  inconsistency,  and  cotunly  with  no 
apol(^  for  it,— names  founded  sometimes  on  the  history 
of  plants,  sometimes  on  their  qualities,  sometimes  on  their 
forms,  sometimes  on  thdr  products,  and  sometimes  on  their 
poetical  associations. 

On  their  history-— as  "Gentian"  &om  King  Gentius,  and 
"Funkia"  from  D*.  Funk.^ 

On  their  qualities — as  "Scrophularia"  from  its  (quite  un- 
certified) use  in  scrofula. 

On  their  forms — as  the  "  Caryophylls  "  from  having  petals 
tike  husks  of  nuts.' 

On  thdlr  products — as  "Cocos  nucifera"  from  its  nuts. 

And  on  their  poetical  associations, — as  the  "Star  of 
Bethlehem"  from  its  imagined  resemblance  to  the  light  of 
that  se^i  by  the  Magi. 

8.  Now,  this  variety  of  grounds  for  nomenclature  might 
patiently,  and  even  with  advantage,  be  permitted,  provided 
the  grounds  themselves  were  separately  firm,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  method  advisedly  allowed,  and,  in  each  case, 
justified.  If  the  histories  of  King  Gentius  and  Dr.  Funk 
are  indeed  important  branches  of  human  knowledge ; — if  the 
Scrophulariacea;  do  indeed  cure  King's  Evil; — ^if  pinks  be 
best  described  in  their  likeness  to  nuts ; — and  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  verily  remind  us  (rf  Christ's  Nativity, — by  all 
means  let  these  and  other  such  names  be  evermore  retained. 
But  if  Dr.  Funk  be  not  a  person  in  any  special  manner 
needing  either  stdlification  or  florification ;  if  neither  herb 
nor  flower  can  avail,  more  than  the  touch  of  mouarchs, 
against  hereditary  pain;  if  it  be  no  better  accoimt  of  a 
pink  to  say  it  is  nut-leaved,  than  of  a  nut  to  say  it  is 
pink-leaved;  and  if  the  modem  mind,  incurious  respect- 
ing the  joimieys  of  wise  men,  has  already  confused,  in  its 
Bradshaw's  Bible,   the   station  of  Bethlehem  with  that  of 

>  [Sm  above,  for  "Gaatun,"  p.  314  n, ;  and  for  "Fanliw,"  p.  203  b.] 
•  [See  above,  p.  314.] 
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Bethel,*  it  is  certainly  time  to  take  some  order  with  the 
partly  &lse,  partly  useless,  and  partly  forgotten  literature  of 
the  Fields;  and,  bdbre  we  bow  our  children's  memories  to 
the  burden  of  it,  ensure  that  there  shall  be  matter  worth 
carriage  in  the  load. 

4.  And  fSuther,  in  attempting  such  a  change,  we  must  be 
clear  in  our  own  minds  whether  we  wish  our  nomoiclature 
to  tell  us  something  about  the  plant  itself,  or  only  to  tell 
us  the  place  it  holds  in  relation  to  other  plants:  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Herb-Robert,  would  it  be  well  to  christen 
it,  shortly,  "  Rob  Roy,"  because  it  is  pre-eminently  red,  and 
so  have  done  with  it; — or  rather  to  dwell  on  its  family 
connections,  and  call  it  "  Macgr^oraceous  "  ? 

5.  Before  we  can  wisely  decide  this  point,  we  must  re- 
solve whether  our  botany  is  intended  mainly  to  be  useful 
to  the  ndgar,  or  satisfactory  to  the  scientific  dite.  For  if 
we  give  names  characterizing  individuals,  the  circle  of  plants 
which  any  country  possesses  may  be  easily  made  known  to 
the  children  who  live  in  it :  but  if  we  give  names  founded  on 
the  connection  between  these  and  others  at  the  Antipodes, 
the  parish  schoolmaster  will  certainly  have  double  work ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  greatly  whether  the  parish  schoolboy,  at 
the  end  of  the  lecture,  will  have  half  as  many  ideas. 

6.  Nevertheless,  when  the  features  of  any  great  order  of 
plants  are  constant,  and,  on  the  whole,  represented  with 
great  clearness  both  in  cold  and  warm  climates,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  express  this  their  citizenship  of  the  world  in  de- 
finite nomenclature.  But  my  own  method,  so  far  as  hitherto 
developed,  consists  essentially  in  fastening  the  thoughts  of 
the  pupil  on  the  special  character  of  the  plant,  in  the  place 
where  he  is  likely  to  see  it;  and  therefore,  in  expressing 
the  power  of  its  race  and  order  in  the  wider  world,  rather 
by  reference  to  mythological  associations  than  to  botanical 
structure. 

*  See  Sowerby's  Domenclature  of  the  flower,  vol.  ix.,  Plate  l703.> 

1  ["Spiked  Stsr-of-Bethel"  in  the  third  editioD,  1863  (vol.  iz.,  Plata  1625),  but 
obviotulv  a  minirint,  aa  ia  the  tut  oppoMte  (p.  1B7)  it  ia  convotly  dewribed  ai 
"Spiked  Star-ot-Betblebem."] 
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7.  For  instance,  Plate  XXIII.  represents,  of  its  real  size, 
an  ordinary  spring  flower  in  our  English  mountain  fields.^ 
It  is  an  average  example, — not  one  of  rare  size  under 
rare  conditions, — rather  smaller  than  the  average,  indeed, 
that  I  might  get  it  well  into  my  plate.  It  is  one  of  the 
flowers  whose  names  I  think  good  to  change;  but  I  look 
carefully  through  the  existing  titles  belonging  to  it  and 
its  fellows,  that  I  may  keep  all  I  expediently  can.  I 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  Linmeus  called  one  group 
of  its  relations,  Ophryds,  from  Ophrys,' — Greek  for  the 
eyebrow, — on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  brow  of 
an  tuiimal  frowning,  or  to  the  overshadowing  casque  of  a 
helmet  I  perceive  this  to  be  reaUy  a  veiy  general  aspect 
of  tiie  flower;  and  therefore,  no  less  than  in  respect  to 
Linneeus,  I  adopt  this  for  the  total  name  of  the  order,  and 
call  them  "  Ophrydae,"  or,  shortly,  '*  Ophryds." 

8.  Secondly:  so  far  as  I  know  these  flowers  myself,  I 
perceive  them  to  &11  practically  into  three  divisions, — one, 
growing  in  English  meadows  and  Alpine  pastures,  and 
always  adding  to  their  beauty ;  another,  growing  in  all  sorts 
of  places,  very  ugly  itself,  and  adding  to  the  ugliness  of  its 
indiscriminated  haunts ;  and  a  third,  growing  mostly  up  in 
the  air,  with  as  little  root  as  possible,  and  of  gracefully 
fantastic  forms,  such  as  this  kind  of  nativity  and  habitation 
might  presuppose.  For  the  present,  I  am  satisfied  to  give 
names  to  these  three  groups  only.  There  may  be  plenty  of 
others  which  I  do  not  know,  and  which  other  people  may 
name,  according  to  their  knowledge.  But  in  all  these  three 
kinds  known  to  me,  I  perceive  one  constant  characteristic 
to  be  some  manner  of  dtstoriion  ;  and  I  desire  that  fact, — 
marking  a  spiritual  (in  my  sense  of  the  word*)  character  of 

^  [The  nuuvh  OTchis.  Thit  ii  presumably  the  diswing  of  which  Riukin  nva  in 
Fori  Clmagera  (Letter  86,  §  20)  that  he  bu  been  "two  whole  daji  at  worx  on 
the  pnrple  manh  orchis  «loae."  He  there  proposed  to  call  it  "Porphyria  Verii," 
"Spring  Purplet"  For  another  reierence  to  itj  see  below,  p.  B46.] 
■  [Compare  Law  fff  F^tok,  ch.  vii.  g  2ft  (VoL  XV.  p.  420).] 
*  [For  the  "sense  of  the  word"  to  Rnskin,  who  found  spiritual  distinctions  in 
species,  see  ^eea  <^  the  Air,  gg  62,  63  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  SSS-^B :  and  Fort  Olavigera, 
Letter  70,  §  8  (III.).] 
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extreme  mjrstety,— to  be  the  first  enforced  on  the  mind  of 
the  young  learner.  It  is  exhibited  to  the  English  child, 
primarily,  in  the  form  of  the  stalk  of  each  flower,  attaching 
H  to  the  central  Tirga.  This  stalk  is  always  twisted  once 
and  a  half  roimd,  as  if  somebody  had  been  trying  to  wring 
the  blossom  off;  and  the  name  of  the  family,  in  Proserpina, 
will  therefore  be  "  Contorta "  *  in  Latin,  and  "  Wreathe- 
wort"  in  English. 

Farther :  the  beautiful  power  of  the  one  I  have  drawn 
in  its  spring  Hfe,  is  in  the  opposition  of  its  dark  purple 
to  the  primrose  in  England,  and  the  pale  yellow  anemone 
in  the  Alps.  And  its  individual  name  wiU  be,  therefore, 
"Contorta  purpurea" — Purple  Wreathe-wort, 

And  in  drawing  it,  I  take  care  to  dwell  on  the  strength 
of  its  colour,  and  to  show  thoroughly  that  it  is  a  dark  blos- 
som,! before  I  trouble  myself  about  its  minor  characters. 

9.  The  second  group  of  tiiis  kind  of  flowers  live,  as  I 
said,  in  all  sorts  of  places ;  but  mostly,  I  think,  in  disagree- 
able ones, — ^tom  and  irregular  ground,  tmder  altematicms  of 
unwholesome  heat  and  shade,  and  among  swums  of  nasty 
insects.  I  cannot  yet  venture  on  any  bold  general  statement 
about  them,  but  I  think  that  is  mostly  their  way;  and  at 
all  evoits,  they  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  dressing  in 
livid  and  impleasant  colours ;  and  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  flowers  by  twisting,  not  only  their  stalks,  but  one  of 
their  petals,  not  once  and  a  half  only,  but  two  or  three 
times  round,  and  putting  it  far  out  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
foul  jester  would  put  out  his  tongue :  while  also  the  singular 
power  of  grotesque  mimicry,  which,  though  strcmg  also  in 
the  other  groups  of  their  race,  seems  in  the  others  more  or 

*  LimiEeua  used  thia  term  for  the  Oleanders ;  ^  but  evideoQy  with  IcM 
accur&cy  thaii  utual. 

f  "iv9^  v^ofxfivpotiSij"  (ays  Dioecoridea,  of  the  race  generallj', — but 
"4vft)  5i  inr(nr6pi^vpa"  of  this  [uirticular  one.' 

^  [See  pp.  433-439  iu  vol.  ii.  part  L  of  his  aytlema  Naturtt,  edited  bv  J.  F. 
GmeUn,  Leipng,  1781.] 

'  [^>ok  lii.  chape,  cxxzi.,  cxxxii.  "Thii  particular  one"  ii  called  hj  Dioscoridea 
tfxa  tTtfiM  (orchil  altera) ;  it«  ideotitf  has  been  much  discumed.  See  C.  G.  Ktlhn'a 
•ditioD  of  Mtdianvm  Orteeomm  Opera  qua  exttant,  vol.  szvi.  p.  6(3.] 
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less  playful,  is,  in  these,  definitely  degraded,  and,  in  aspect, 
malicious. 

10.  Noir  I  find  the  Latin  name  "Satyrium"  attached 
already  to  one  sort  of  these  flowers ; '  and  we  cannot  possibly 
bare  a  better  one  for  all  of  them.  It  is  true  that,  in  its 
first  Greek  form,  Dioscorides  attaches  it  to  a  white,  not  a 
livid,  florwer;*  and  I  dare  say  there  are  some  white  tmes  of 
the  breed :  but,  in  its  full  sense,  the  term  is  exactly  right 
for  the  entire  group  of  ugly  blossoms  of  which  the  charac- 
teristic is  the  spiral  curve  and  protraction  of  their  central 
petal :  and  every  other  form  of  Satyric  ugliness  which  I  find 
among  the  Ophryds,  whatever  its  colour,  will  be  grouped 
with  them.  And  I  make  them  central,  because  this  humour 
runs  through  the  whole  order,  and  is,  indeed,  their  distin- 
guishing sign. 

1 1.  Thai  the  third  group,  Hving  actually  in  the  air,  and 
cmly  holding  &st  by,  without  nourishing  itself  firom,  the 
ground,  rock,  or  tree-trunk  on  which  it  is  rooted,  may  of 
course  most  naturally  and  accurately  be  called  "Aeria,"  as 
it  has  long  been  popularly  known  in  English  by  the  name 
of  Air-plant. 

Thus  wc  have  one  general  name  for  all  these  creatures, 
"  Ophryd " ;  and  three  family  av  group  names,  Contorta, 
Satyrium,  and  Aeria, — «very  one  of  these  titles  containing 
as  much  accurate  fi&ct  about  the  thing  named  as  I  can 
possibly  get  packed  into  their  syllables :  and  I  will  trouble 

>  [The  flower  Is  mentioDad  Id  one  of  Ruakia'a  note-book* : — 

"  Setrrion  PaUidnin :  HbUoatU  Choranthe  (Sowerbj),  Orchie  k  Atnx 
feuUlee  (Freoeli).  .  .  .  The  kppet  becomes  the  upperaoet  lemf ;  the  two 
latenU  ones  cloee  like  home  on  each  ^de  of  the  owque,  which  unites 
itself  lata  e  firm  ehell-like  grotto,  throwing  oat  ■  hard  tongne  In  front 
(the  repretentetive  of  the  central  lolie  of  the  goraet),  and  a  quite  moiutrous 
■pur,  curbed  dowowsrdi,  behind;  on  each  doe,  between  tbo  spur  and 
tongue,  is  thrown  ont  (the  lateral  lobe  of  gorget)  a  Urge  thin  petal,  whence 
the  'deux  feuUlse'  of  the  Frencb,  and  'Butterfly  Orchis  of  English, 
nomenclature.  The  spar  is  hollow  and  empty  to  near  the  end,  the  hoUow 
being  viaible  through  its  transparent  snbftanee  as  a  whitish  tabe  more  or 
less  wriukled  in  surface.  The  whole  cluster  of  flowers  a  ooDfiued  and 
straggling  crowd :  tha  protruded  tongues  utterly  foolish -looking  and  ugly- 
Scent  agreeable  enough.     June  26,  in  flower  st  Brantwood." 

■   tarwwia   "rmanaii"   mj    "gOrget,"   SOO    boloW,    J.    M6.] 

tioscoridM,  uL  143 ;  p.  210  of  the  Basle  edition  of  10S9.] 
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my  young  readers  with  no  more  divisions  of  the  order. 
And  if  thdr  parents,  tutors,  or  gOTemors,  after  this  £ur 
warning,  choose  to  make  them  learn,  instead,  the  seraity- 
seven  different  names  with  which  botanist-heraldries  have 
beautiftiUy  ennobled  the  fismily, — all  I  can  say  is,  let  them 
at  least  begin  by  learning  them  themselves.  They  will 
be  found  in  due  order  in  pages  1084,  1085  of  LoudorCM 
Cyclopcedia.* 

12.  But  now,  farther:  the  student  will  observe  that  the 
name  of  the  total  order  is  Greek;  while  the  three  fiunily 
ones  are  Latin,  although  the  central  one  is  originally  Greek 
also. 

I  adopt  this  t  as  far  as  possible  for  a  law  through  my 
whole  plant  nomenclature. 

18.  Farther:  the  terminations  of  the  Latin  family  names 
will  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter  forms,  us,  a,  um,  with  these  following  attached  con- 
ditions. 

(i.)  Those  terminating  in  "us,"  though  often  of  feminine 
W(»^s,  as  the  central  Arbor,  will  indicate  either  rod  mas- 
culine strength  (quercus,  laurus),  or  conditions  of  domi- 
nant majesty  (cedrus),  of  stubbornness  and  enduring  force 
(crata^^),  or  of  peasant-like  commonalty  and  hardship 
(jimcus) ;  softened,  as  it  may  sometimes  happen,  into  gentle- 
ness and  beneficence  (thymus).  The  occasional  forms  in 
"er"  and  "il"  will  have  similar  power  (acer,  basil). 

(II.)  Names  with  the  feminine  termination  "  a,"  if  they 
are  real  names  of  girls,  will  always  mean  flowers  that  are 
perfectly  pretty  and  perfectly  good  (Lucia,  Viola,  Margarita, 
Clarissa).  Names  terminating  in  "e."  which  are  not  also 
accepted  names  of  girls,  may  sometimes  be  none  the  less 

*  I   offer  a   aample  of  two    docen   for    good   p&pai   and   mammu   to 
begin  with  :— 
AnKTMenm. 
AniMpetBlniii 
BraMTola. 

Ckelogyne. 
CaioiN^n. 


Prewotla 

Cryptarrhena. 

Oraithocephaloi. 

Eolophia. 

Platanthera. 

Mlorortvlit. 

PleurothaUU. 

Stenorhvneu. 

VogaaJm. 

Trizenzii. 

Potritaetaj'a. 

XylohiwD. 

,db,Google 
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honourable  (Primula,  Campanula),  but  for  the  most  part 
will  signify  either  plants  that  are  only  good  and  worthy  in 
a  nuT^  sort  of  way  (Salvia),  or  that  are  good  without  being 
pretty  (Lavimdula),  or  pretty  without  being  good  (Kalmia). 
But  no  name  terminating  in  "  a  "  will  be  attached  to  a  plant 
that  is  neither  good  nor  pretty. 

(III.)  The  neuter  names  terminating  in  "  um "  will 
always  iodicate  some  power  either  of  active  or  su^estive 
evil  (Conium,  Solanum,  Satyrium),  or  a  relation,  more  or 
less  definite,  to  death;  but  this  relation  to  death  may 
sometimes  be  noble,  or  pathetic, — "which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,"^ — ^LUium. 

But  the  leading  position  of  the  neuters  in  the  plant's 
double  name  must  be  noticed  by  students  unacquainted 
with  Latin,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  plural  geni- 
tives, which  will  always,  of  course,  be  the  second  word 
(Francesca  Fontium,  Francesca  of  the  Springs). 

14.  Names  terminating  in  "is"  and  "e,"  if  definitely 
names  of  women  (Iris,  Amaryllis,  Alcestis,  Daphne),  will 
always  signify  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  noble  historic 
association.  If  not  definitely  names  of  women,  they  will 
yet  indicate  some  speciality  of  sensitiveness,  or  association 
with  legend  (Berberis,  Clematis*).  No  neut»s  in  "e"  will 
be  admitted. 

15.  Participial  terminations  (Impatiens),  with  neuters  in 
"  en "  (Cyclamen),  will  always  be  descriptive  of  some  special 
quality  or  form,' — leaving  it  indeterminate  if  good  or  bad> 
until  explained.  It  wiU  be  manifestly  impossible  to  limit 
either  these  neuters  or  the  feminines  in  "is"  to  Latin 
forms;  but  we  shall  always  know  by  their  termination  that 
they  cannot  be  generic  names,  if  we  are  strict  in  forming 
these  last  on  a  given  method. 

16.  How  httle  method  there  is  in  otu*  present  formation 

>  rMBtthew  Ti.  80.] 

*  [The  berberu  ia  oamed  ai  an  initance  of  HnutireneiB,  tbe  sUroeiu  being 
iiritsble,  Bpringing  forward  when  touched  at  the  base ;  the  clematii,  of  BHocUtion 
and  popular  &iiciei,  ai  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  (i,  26):  "The  clematis,  the 
bvour'd  flower,  which  boasta  the  name  of  Tirgin-bower."] 

'  [For  the  character  of  the  crelamen,  we  below,  pp.  fi29,  MO.] 
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of  than,  I  un  myself  more  and  more  surprised  as  I  con- 
sider. A  child  is  shown  a  rose,  and  told  that  he  is  to  call 
every  flower  like  that,  "Rosaceous";*  he  is  next  shown  a 
lily,  and  told  that  he  is  to  call  every  flower  like  that. 
"Liliaceous"; — so  far  well;  but  he  is  next  shown  a  daisy, 
and  is  not  at  all  allowed  to  call  every  flower  like  that, 
"  Daisaceous,"  but  he  must  call  it,  like  the  fifth  <n^er  of 
architecture,  "  Composite " ; '  and  being  next  shown  a  pink, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  call  other  pinks  "  Pinkaceous,"  but 
"  Nut-leaved  "  ;  *  and  being  next  shown  a  pease-blossom,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  call  other  pease-blossoms  "  Feasaoeous," 
but,  in  a  brilliant  burst  of  botanifial  imagination,  he  is  in- 
cited  to  call  it  by  two  names  instead  of  one,  "Butterfly- 
aceous"  from  its  flower,  and  " Pod-aeeoua "  from  its  seed;* 
—the  inconsistency  of  the  terms  thus  enforced  upon  him 
being  perfected  in  their  inaccuracy,  for  a  daisy  is  not  one 
whit  more  compoate  than  Queen  of  the  Meadow,*  or  Jura 
Jacinth ;  t  and  "  legumen "  is  not  Latin  for  a  pod,  but 
"  siliqua,"— so  that  no  good  scholar  could  remember  Vi^fil's 
"siliqua  quassante  legumen,"^  without  overthrowing  all  his 
Pisan  nom^iclature.' 

•  Comp«e  Chapter  v.,  g  7  [p.  271]. 

t  "Jadnthu  Jutm,"  cbaoged  froni  "Hyadntbus  ComoMU."'' 

>  [Oa  the  order*  of  ftrchitecture  (irhich  Rnikin  rectuow  to  two)  and  on  tia 
term  "oompante,"  Me  Sbmu  qf  Vtnitx,  roL  1.  (V«l.  IX.  pp.  80,  426).] 
'  [For  the  order  "  CsiTOpbyllBoen,"  Me  above,  p.  8I8.J 

*  ^e  tribe  eaUed  kguminoiu  or  paptUonaeeout :  for  the  latter  term.  Me  above, 
p.  814.1 

*  [More  connDOnly  knoirii  perhaps  as  Meadow-atveet  (Order,  RoMcen).} 

*  [Gwftict,  I.  74;  quoted  alio  In  Vol.  XIX.  p.  SSS.] 

■  [The  uae  of  "Piaan"  for  the  Latin  nomenclature  of  botaoitts  ia  obacniv,  and 
theae  laat  four  linea  of  §  16  do  not  appear  in  the  MS.  It  Hema  not  improbable 
that  "Piaan"  afaould  be  ''Paduan."  At  Padua  the  first  Botanic  Garden  was  eetab< 
lished  bv  the  Venetian  Senate  in  IMS,  and  there  die  ealebratad  Proapero  Alpini 

IrofesMO  in   lfi4fi ;    bii  botanical  reaearche*  were  the  foundation  of  the  sjateni  of 
JnDDua.     At  Padua,  too,  Andreas  Csaalpinue— called  by  Unnnua  primiu  verut 
I  Protessor,  in  whoM  work  £>e  PlatOU  (U83)  there  « 


flcation  of  the  1JS20  plants  then  known  into  fifteen  daases.  In  For$  CSmigera, 
Letter  19,  §g  12,  13,  Ruakin  refen  to  later  botanical  atudiea  at  Padua,  in  which 
"the  profeawrs  of  botany  .  .  .  punued  it  only  a*  a  acienoe  of  thingi  to  be 
named.      The  Botanic  Ganlan  of  Pisa  was  the  second  to  be  establiahed.] 

'  [See  "Notes  on  the  Educational  Series,"  No.  23  (VoL  X2X  p.  116),  where 
Rnakin  explains  why  he  changes  the  name  "  Hairy  Hyacinth "  to   "  Hyacinth  of 
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17.  Farther.  If  we  ground  our  names  of  the  hi^er 
orders  on  the  distinctive  characters  oi  form  in  plants,  these 
are  so  many,  and  so  subtle,  that  we  are  at  once  involved 
in  more  investigations  than  a  young  learner  has  ever  time 
to  follow  successfully,  and  they  must  be  at  all  times  liable 
to  dislocations  and  rearrangements  on  the  discovery  of  any 
new  link  in  the  infinitely  entangled  chain.  But  if  we  found 
our  higher  nomenclature  at  once  on  historic  fact,  and  rela- 
tive conditions  of  climate  and  character,  rather  than  of 
form,  we  may  at  once  distribute  our  flora  into  unalterable 
groups,  to  which  we  may  add  at  our  pleasure,  but  which 
will  never  need  disturbance;  far  less,  reconstruotion. 

18.  For  instance, — and  to  begin,— it  is  an  historical  fact 
tiiat  for  many  centuries  the  English  nation  believed  that 
the  Foimder  of  its  religion,  spiritually,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  King  who  spake  of  all  herbs,  had  likened  Himself  to 
two  flowers,^-the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.* 
The  fact  of  this  belief  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  England, — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  mind  or  heart 
of  England :  Euid  it  is  connected  solemnly  with  the  heart 
of  Italy  also,  by  the  closing  cantos  of  the  ParaSso.* 

I  think  it  well  therefore  that  our  two  first  gaieric,  or 
at  least  conmiandant,  names  heading  the  out-laid  and  in-laid 
divisions  of  plants,'  should  be  of  the  rose  and  lily,  with  such 
meaning  in  them  as  may  remind  us  of  this  fact  in  the 
history  of  human  mind. 

It  is  also  historical  that  the  personal  appearing  of  this 
Master  of  our  religion  was  spoken  of  by  our  chief  religious 
teacher  in  these  terms :  "  The  Grace  of  God,  that  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men."  And  it  is  a  con- 
stant fact  that  this  "grace"  or  "favour"  of  God  is  spoken 
of  as  "  giving  us  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life."  * 

19.  Now,  comparing  the  botanical  facts  I  have  to  express, 

'  [SoDg  of  Solomon  U.  1.1 

*  [The  reference  !■  to  the  Celestikl  Rom  in  the  Empyrean,  in  the  petals  of 
which  are  Beat«d  the  eUot  (Pandi*o,  zxx.-xsxii.).    Compare  VoL  XX.  p.  &4S.1 

*  [See  above,  p.  321.] 

*  [St  Panl'a  Epbtle  to  Titua,  ii.  11 ;  Revalatioi)  U.  7.] 
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with  these  historical  ones,  I  find  that  the  rose  tribe  has 
been  formed  among  flowers,  not  in  distant  and  monstrous 
geolt^c  seras,  but  in  the  human  epoch ; — ^that  its  "  grace " 
OT  favour  has  be«i  in  all  ■  countries  so  felt  as  to  cause  its 
acceptance  everywhere  for  the  most  perfect  physical  type  of 
womanhood; — and  that  the  characteristic  fruit  of  the  tribe 
is  so  sweet,  that  it  has  become  symbolic  at  once  of  the 
subtlest  temptation,  and  the  kindest  ministry  to  the  earthly 
passion  of  the  human  race.  "Comfort  me  with  apples,  for 
I  am  sick  of  love.'" 

20.  Therefore  I  shall  call  the  entire  order  of  these 
flowers  "Chwites"  (Graces),  and  they  will  be  divided  into 
these  five  genera,  Rosa,  Persica,  Pomum,  Rubra,  and  Fra- 
garia.  Wluch  sequence  of  names  I  do  not  think  the  young 
learner  will  have  difficulty  in  remembering;  nor  in  under- 
standing why  I  distinguish  the  central  group  by  the  fruit 
instead  of  the  flower.  And  if  he  once  clearly  master  the 
structure  and  relations  of  these  five  genera,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  attaching  to  them,  in  a  satellitic  or  subordinate 
manner,  such  inferior  groups  as  that  of  the  Silverweed,  or 
the  Tormentilla ;  but  all  he  will  have  to  learn  by  heart  and 
rote,  will  be  these  six  names;  the  Greek  Master-name, 
Charites,  and  the  five  generic  names,  in  each  case  belonging 
to  plants,  as  he  will  soon  find,  of  extreme  personal  interest 
to  him. 

21.  I  have  used  the  word  "Order"  as  the  name  of  our 
widest  groups,  in  preference  to  "Class,"  because  these  widest 
groups  will  not  always  include  flowers  like  each  other  in 
form,  or  equal  to  each  other  in  vegetative  rank ;  but  th^ 
will  be  "  Orders,"  hterally  like  those  of  any  religious  or 
chivalric  association,  having  some  common  link  rather  intel- 
lectual than  national, — ^the  Charites,  for  instance,  linked  by 
their  kindness, — the  Oreiades,  by  their  mountain  seclusion,  as 
Sisters  of  Charity  or  Monks  of  the  Chartreuse,  irrespective 
of  ties  of  relationship.    Then  beneath  these  orders  will  come, 

'  [Song  of  SolomoD  il.  6.] 
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what  may  be  rightly  called,  either  as  above  in  Greek  deriva- 
tion, **  Genera,"  or  in  Latin,  "Gentes,"  for  which,  however, 
I  choose  the  Latin  word,  because  Genus  is  disagreeably 
liable  to  be  confused  on  the  ear  with  "genius";  but  Gens, 
never;  and  also  "nomen  gentile"  is  a  clearer  and  better 
expression  than  "nomen  gcncrosum,"  and  I  will  not  coin 
the  barbarous  one,  "  genericum."  The  name  of  the  Gens 
(as  "  Lucia"),  with  an  attached  epithet,  as  "  Vernai"  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  enough  to  characterize  the  individual 
flower;  but  if  farther  subdivision  be  necessary,  the  third 
order  will  be  that  of  Families,  indicated  by  a  "nomen 
familiare"  added  in  the  third  place  of  nomenclature,  as 
Lucia  Vema, — Borealis ;  and  no  farther  subdivision  will  ever 
be  admitted.  I  avoid  the  word  "  species " — originally-  a  bad 
one,  and  lately  vulgarized  b^ond  endurance — altogether. 
And  varieties  belonging  to  narrow  localities,  or  induced  by 
horticulture,  may  be  named  as  they  please  by  the  people 
living  near  the  spot,  or  by  the  gardener  who  grows  them; 
but  will  not  be  acknowledged  by  Proserpina.  Nevertheless, 
the  arbitrary  reduction  under  Ordines,  Gentes,  and  Familise, 
is  always  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  massive  practical  con- 
venience only;  and  the  more  subtle  arborescence  of  the  in- 
finitely varying  structures  may  be  followed,  like  a  human 
genealogy,  as  far  as  we  please,  afterwards ;  when  once  we 
have  got  our  common  plants  clearly  arranged  and  intel- 
ligibly named. 

22.  But  now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
difficulty,  the  greatest  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  whole 
matter. 

Our  new  nomenclature,  to  be  thoroughly  good,  must 
be  acceptable  to  scholars  in  the  five  great  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English;  and  it  must 
be  acceptable  by  them  in  teaching  the  native  children  of 
each  country.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied,  unless  I  can  feel 
that  the  little  muds  who  gather  their  first  violets  under 
the  Acropolis  rock,  may  receive  for  them  iEschylean  words 
again  with  joy.     I  shall  not  be  content,  unless  the  mothers 
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watching  their  children  at  play  in  the  Ceramicus  of  Paris,* 
under  the  scarred  ruins  of  her  Kings'  palace,  may  yet  teach 
them  there  to  know  the  flowers  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
gathered  at  Bonuemy.'  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  every 
word  I  ask  from  the  tips  of  the  children  of  Florence  and 
Rome,  may  enaUe  them  better  to  praise  the  flowers  that 
are  chosen  by  the  hand  of  Matilda,*  and  bloom  around  the 
tomb  of  VirgiL" 

28.  Now  in  this  first  example  of  nomenclature,  the 
Master-4iame,  being  pure  Greek,  may  easily  be  accepted 
by  Greek  children,  remembering  that  certain  also  of  Uieir 
own  poets,  if  they  did  not  call  the  flower  a  Grace  itself, 
at  least  thought  of  it  as  giving  gladness  to  the  Three  in 
their  dances,  t  But  for  French  children  the  word  "Grftoe" 
has  been  doubly  and  trebly  corrupted;  first,  by  entirdiy 
&lse  theological  scholarship,  mistaJking  the  "Favour"  or 
Grace  done  by  God  to  good  mm,  for  the  *'  Misericordia," 
or  mercy,  shown  by  Him  to  bad  ones ;  and  so,  in  practical 
life,  fimdly  substituting  "  Gr&ce "  as  a  word  of  extreme  and 
mortal  prayer,  for  "Merci,"  and  of  late  using  "Merct"  in 
a  totally  ridicidous  and  perverted  power,  for  the  giving 
of  thanks  (or  refusal  of  offered  good):  while  the  literally 
derived  word  "  Chants "  has  become,  in  the  modem  mind, 
a  gift,  whether  from  God  or  man,  only  to  the  wretched, 
never  to  the  happy:  and  lastly,  "Grftce"  in  its  physical 
sense  has  been  perverted,  by  their  social  vulgarity,  into  an 
idea,  whether  with  respect  to  form  or  motion,  commending 

*  "C«iitando,  ed  isceglieodo  fior  di  fiore, 
Ond'  era  pints  tutt&  la  soa  vift." 

Purg.,  xxviiL  41,  4A. 

■f  "  Koi  Sfoun  Ttpfvd,"  * 

1  rCDffl|Mre  Vol.  XX  p.  308  n.} 

*  [For  the  chUdliood  of  Joan  of  Arc  In  the  woodluidi  of  Domremv,  lae  Setame 
imd  line*,  g  82  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  133.} 

*  [For  the  flowen  of  Matilda,  aee  ako  Vol.  V.  pp.  276-278.  Rukin  had  viuted 
the  traditional  tomb  of  Vi^l  at  Naples  Id  tba  tune  of  the  viol«U  (Fehraarr  13, 
1841)J 

*  [Anacrwnfea,  42  (0>:  "To  the  Rose"  (^n  ul  ««>»»  nfrri).  In  the  following 
linea  it  is  said  that  Love,  when  he  dances  with  the  Gracei,  crowni  himulf  with 
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itself  tftther  to  l^e  baUet-nuster  than  either  to  the  painter 
or  the  priest' 

For  these  reasons,  the  Master-name  oi  tMs  family,  for 
my  French  pupils,  must  be  simply  "  Rhodiades,"  which  will 
bring,  for  Uiem,  the  entire  group  of  names  into  easily 
remembered  symmetry ;  and  the  English  form  of  the  same 
name,  lUiodiad,  is  to  be  used  l^  English  scholars  also  for 
all  tribes  of  this  group  except  the  6ve  principal  ones. 

24.  Farther,  in  every  gens  of  plants,  one  will  be  chosen 
as  the  representative,  which,  if  any,  will  be  that  examined 
and  described  in  the  course  of  this  work,  if  I  have  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.' 

This  representative  flower  will  always  be  a  wild  one, 
and  of  the  sim]dest  form  which  completely  expresses  the 
character  of  the  plant;  existing  divinely  and  unchangeably 
fiom  age  to  age,  ungrieved  by  man's  n^ect,  and  inflexible 
by  his  power. 

And  this  divine  character  will  be  expressed  fay  the  ^ithet 
"  Sacred,"  taking  the  sense  in  which  we  attach  it  to  a  domi- 
nant and  christened  majesty,  when  it  belongs  to  the  central 
type  of  any  forceful  order ; — "  Quercus  sacra,"  "  Lauras 
sacra,"  etc., — ^the  word  "Benedicta,"  or  "  Benedictus,"  being 
used  instead,  if  the  plant  be  too  humble  to  bear,  without 
some  discrepancy  uid  imbecomingness,  the  higher  title;  as 
"  Carduus  Benedictus,"  Holy  Thistle. 

85.  Amxmg  the  gentes  of  flowers  bearing  girls'  names, 
the  dominant  one  will  be  simply  called  the  Queen,  "Rosa 
B^fina,"    "  Rose    the    Queen "    (the    English    wild    rose) ; 

'  [For  another  note  bj  Ruakia  oa  tke  historv  of  t)i«  wordi  "grace"  and 
"charity,"  tee  VoL  XVII.  pp.  224-225  n.,  and  eompara  Vol.  XX.  pp.  90,  267-] 

'  [Thia  Bcheme  waa  not  dntiiied  to  be  &t  curled  out.  Thus,  referrmg  to  the 
li«ta  of  Order*  and  "Gentea"  on  pp.  3fi8  teq.,  va  find  tb»t  onlv  imdar  three  of 
his  Orden  doM  Rnakin  describe  anf  Gena.  Under  Ortiadet  he  aeacribea  Myrtilla 
(wbortleberrj),  ch.  zii.  Under  (Mheri<le»  he  describee  each  of  bii  three  Geatee — 
Viola  (ii.  cb.  L),  Veronica  (ii.  ch.  iii.),  Ginlietta,  or  milkwort  (iL  cb.  ir.) ;  also 
I^ngnicnla,  an  "offBboot  of  the  violet  tribe"  (ii.  ch.  ii.).  Under  Vutale*  he 
-describes  Brunella  (ii.  ch.  v.),  and  Sslna  (ii.  ch.  ix.).  Monaehii  (Luuaewort),  de- 
eeribed  in  ii.  eh.  vi.,  is  given  as  a  connecting  link  between  TaroDica  {(^lliiriilei) 
and  Draeenidte.  Raskin  bad  volnminous  notes  for  other  deecriptiona,  but  these 
are  too  incomplete  for  publication.  A  few  packages,  however,  are  now  added  to 
Froterpina.  Tbue,  under  Ophrydt  fall  the  notes  on  Contorts  (p.  646) ;  and  under 
Ctylenidet,  those  on  Primula  (p.,  539).] 
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"  Clarissa  R^na,"  "Clarissa  the  Queen"  (Mountain  Pink);^ 
"Lucia  Re^pna,"  "Lucy  the  Queen"  (Spring  Gentian),  or 
in  simpler  English,  "  Lucy  of  Teesdale," '  as  "  Harry  of 
Monmouth."  The  ruling  flowers  of  groups  which  bear  names 
not  yet  accepted  for  names  of  g^^U,  will  be  called  simply 
"  Domina,"  or  shortly  *'  Donna."  "  Rubra  domina "  (wild 
raspberry):  the  wild  strawberry,  because  of  her  use  in 
heraldry,  will  bear  a  name  of  her  own,  exceptional,  "  Cora 
coronalis."' 

26.  These  main  points  being  understood,  and  conces- 
sions made,  we  may  first  arrange  the  greater  orders  of  land 
plants  in  a  group  of  twelve,  easily  remembered,  and  with 
very  little  forcing.  There  must  be  sojne  forcing  always 
to  get  things  into  quite  easily  tenable  form,  for  Xatiue 
always  has  her  ins  and  outs.  But  it  is  curious  how  fitly 
and  frequoitly  the  number  of  twelve  may  be  used  for 
memoria  technica ;  and  in  this  instance  the  Greek  de- 
rivative  names  fall  at  once  into  harmony  with  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Greek  mythology,  leading  on  to  early 
Christian  tradition. 

27.  Their  series  will  be,  therefore,  as  follows ;  the  prin- 
cipal subordinate  groups  b^ng  at  once  placed  under  each 
of  the  great  ones.  The  reasons  for  occasional  appearance  of 
inconsistency  will  be  afterwards  explained,*  and  the  Engli^ 
and  French  forms  given  in  each  case  are  the  terms  which 
would  be  used  in  answering  the  rapid  question,  "Of  what 
order  is  this  flower?"  the  answer  being,  It  is  a  "Cyllaiid," 
a  "  Pleiad,"  or  a  "  Vestal,"  as  one  would  answer  of  a  person, 
he  is  a  Knight  of  St.  John  or  Monk  of  St.  Benedict;  while 
to  the  question,  of  what  gens  ?  we  answer,  a  Stella  or  an 
Erica,  as  one  would  answer  for  a  person,  a  Stuart  or  Plan- 
tagenet. 

>  [For  "CUriiM,"  «m  above,  p.  313,  uid  lavst  ^  TiKit,  ch.  *ii.  gg  12,  14,  and 
ck.  X.  J  33  {Vol.  XV.  pp.  421,  422,  480).] 

*  [Compare  above,  p.  Z85.J 

*  [For  thii  dedication  of  the  strawberry  to  Dameter,  however,  oot  to  her 
daughter  Proaerpioe  (Cora),  lee  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  iliv.,  111-112.] 

■^[Aa,  for  instance,  oa  p.  35S,  where  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  fbrm  "  Veatalea" 
b  explamed.] 
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I.  CHARITBS. 

■no.  OHABra.    Fb.  BHODIADB. 
Bmm.    Psnlea.    Pomum,     Rnbn.    Fngaib. 

II.  URANIDES. 

Bug.  URANID.    Pa.  URANIDT. 
Lncia.    Canpaniitk.    ConrolvU. 

lu.  CVLLENIDBS. 

■Eva.  OTLLBNIS.    Fs.  NKPHBLIDI. 

8teU>.    FruiceML    rrintO*. 

ly.  ORMADES. 

Bfs.  ORBIAD.    Fb.  OBSADS. 

Erioa.    Mfrtillm.    Auranu 

V.  PLEIADES. 

IMQ.  PLBIAD.    Fx.  FLKIADl. 

%via.    AiiUD«iia. 

n.  ARTEHIDE8. 
■XO.  ARTSinD.    Fb.  ABTEHIDE. 
CbriMa.    Lfchiiu.    SeintilU.    Hie*. 

ru.  VBSTALES. 

Xkb.  TXSTAL.    Fh.  VESTALB. 

MmtlM.    Melitta.     Bull    S^ria.    iMTandoU. 

Thrmiu. 

Tin.  CYTHERIDBS. 

■hs.  CXTHERID.    Fb.  OYTHEBIDB. 

Viola.    Venmica.    Ginlietta. 

IX.  HBLIADES. 

Ehci.  ALOBSriD.    Fb.  HBLIADB 
Cljrtia.     Margarita.     Alceatii.     Falconla.     Oarduua. 

X.  DELPHIDES. 

Bxo.  DBLPHID.    Pb.  DBLPHmB. 

Lauriiji.    Granat*.    Mfrtai. 

XI.  HESPEBIDES. 

Bmo.  HBSFBRID.     Fb.  UBSFBBIDB. 

Aunuttia.    Ae^Ie. 

xn.  ATHENAIDES. 

Bno.  ATHENAID.    Fb.  ATHBNAIDE. 

Ok*.    FraxiDnn 
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I  will  shortly  note  the  changes  of  name  in  their  twelve 
orders,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 

I.  CHABiTEa. — The  only  change  made  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  this  order '  is  the  slight  one  of  '*  rubra  "  for  "  rubus  " : 
partly  to  express  true  sisterhood  with  the  other  Charites ; 
partly  to  enforce  the  idea  of  redness,  as  characteristic  of 
the  race,  both  in  the  lovely  purple  and  russet  of  their 
winter  leafage,  and  in  the  exquisite  bloom  of  scarlet  on 
the  stems  in  strong  young  shoots.  They  have  every  right  to 
be  placed  among  the  Charites,  first  because  the  raspberry 
is  really  a  more  important  fi-uit  in  domestic  economy  than 
the  strawberry ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  wild  bramble  *  is 
often  in  its  wandering  sprays  even  more  graceful  than  the 
rose;  and  in  blossom  and  fruit  the  best  autumnal  gift  that 
English  Nature  has  appointed  for  her  village  children. 

u.  Uranides.' — ^Not  merely  because  th^  are  all  of  the 
colour  of  the  sky,  but  also  saoed  to  Urania  in  their  divine 
puri^.  "Convoluta"  instead  of  "convolvulus,"  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  euphony;  but  also  because  Pervinca  is  to  be 
included  in  this  group. 

HI.  CriXENiDES.* — Named  from  Mount  Cyllene  in  Ar- 
cadia, because  the  three  races  included  in  the  order  alike 
delight  in  rocky  ground,  and  in  the  cold  or  moist  air  of 
mountain-clouds. 

IV.  Oreiades.' — Described  in  next  chapter. 

V.  Pleiades.* — From  the  habit  of  the  flowers  belonging 
to  this  order  to  get  into  bright  local  clusters.     Silvia,  for 

'  [Tfafl  botanical  order  of  Rotaeaa.} 

*  [Sea  the  rtndy  of  Bramble  Leaf,  FUte  XLVIII.  in  Vol  XXI.  (p.  £32).] 

'  [Thit  order  mclades  the  bell  gentian  (Luuia},  of  the  botauicai  order  "Gen- 
tianen";  the  campaiiula  ("Campanulacett");  the  oonvolrulna  ("CoavolvulaceB"); 
and  the  periwinkle  (Perrinca),  of  the  botanical  order,  "Apocynace*."  For  the 
periwinkle,  see  below,  p.  363;  for  Veuua  Urania,  Vol.  XX.  p.  336.] 

*  [For  Mount  Cyllene,  lee  above,  p.  243.  The  order  iuelodea  the  houaeleek 
(Stella),  of  the  boUaical  order  Craaaalaces ;  the  rockfbiU  (Franceeca),  of  the 
botanical  order  Saxifragen  ;  and  the  primulaa  ("Frin3iilaceK").1 

*  [The  order  correfpondi  rouirhly  to  the  Wanical  order  firicaeeM;  including 
the  heathi,  the  whortleberrie*  (Myrtilla),  and  the  attleaa,  rhododendrona,  etc 
(Aurora).] 

■  rrhe  order  includea  the  wood.«on«l  (Oxalia  acetoaella),  of  the  order  "  G«iaiii- 
Bcen    ;  and  the  anemone  ("niTiiinriiliriMi")] 
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the  wood-sorrel,  will  I  hope  be  an  acceptable  change  to 
my  girl-readers.' 

VI.  Aktemides.' — Dedicate  to  Artemis  for  their  expres- 
sion of  energy,  no  less  than  purity.  This  character  was 
rightly  felt  in  them  by  whoever  gave  the  name  "  Dianthus " 
to  their  leading  race;  a  name  which  I  should  have  retained 
if  it  had  not  been  bad  Greek.'  I  wish  them,  by  their 
name  "Clarissa,"  to  recall  the  memory  of  St,  Clare,  as 
"Francesca"  that  of  St.  Francis.*  The  "issa,"  not  without 
honour  to  the  greatest  of  our  English  moral  story-tellers,*  is 
added  for  the  practical  reason,  that  I  think  the  sound  will 
fasten  in  the  minds  of  children  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  race,  the  cutting  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  petal  as 
if  with  scissors. 

VII.  Vestales.' — I  allow  this  Latin  form,  because  Hes- 
tiades  would  have  been  confused  with  Hehades.     The  order 

*  The  four  races  of  this  order  are  more  natunlty  distinct  than  hotanlats 
have  recognized.  In  Clarissa,  the  petal  is  cloven  into  a  fringe  at  the  outer 
edge;  in  Lychnis,  the  petal  is  terminated  in  tvo  rounded  lobes,  and  the 
fringe  withdrawn  to  the  top  of  the  limb;  in  SdntlUa,  the  petal  is  divided 
into  two  thorp  lobes,  without  any  fringe  of  the  limb ;  and  in  Mica,  the 
minute  and  scarcely  visible  flowers  have  simple  and  far  separate  petals.  The 
confusion  of  these  four  great  natural  races  under  the  vulgar  or  accidental 
botanical  names  of  spittle -plant,  shore-plant,  sand-plant,  etc.,  has  become 
entirely  intolerable  by  any  rational  student;  but  the  names  "Scintilla,"  sub- 
stituted for  Stellaria,*  and  "Mica"  for  the  utterly  ridiculous  and  probably 
untrue  Sagina,  connect  themselves  naturally  with  Lychnis,  in  expression 
of  the  luminous  power  of  the  white  and  sparkling  blossoms. 

'  ["Who  i*  Silvia?  what  is  she,  That  all  our  swains  commend  her?"  (7W 
Genllemm  qf  Venma,  Act  iv.  sc  2).  For  a  study  of  wood-torrel,  see  Plate  II. 
(p.  xxxviii.).] 

*  [Corretpondtug  to  the  botanical  order  of  CaryophvIlK ;  Clarissa,  as  already 
explained,  beiug  Raskin's  name  for  the  Pinks ;  Lychnu  (named  frOm  the  sem  of  a 
luminous  colonr)  retains  its  name;  Scintilla  ii  anbatitnted  for  the  geoui  Stallaria; 
and  Mica  for  Sa)(ina  (pearlwort),  which  is  so  called  from  lagino,  to  fatten.} 

'  [See  Fort  Ckmigwa,  Letter  74,  gg  2,  fi ;  at  the  time  of  writing  that  letter 
(1877}  Ruskin  intended  to  keep  the  name  diantbus.] 

*  [Raskin  at  this  time,  then,  mast  hare  read  Richardson's  Claritta;  see  VoL  V, 
p.  373  and  n.] 

'  [On  this  order  see  voL  li.  ch.  vi.  §  IS,  and  ch.  is.  §  X  (below,  pp.  47fl,  £13). 
The  order  correepouds  to  the  botanical  "I^biatK."] 

*  [Compare  (in  a  later  volane  of  this  edition)  the  letter  of  November  26.  1878, 
from  Hortut  Inelv4u*,  where  Ruskin  explains  that  "  SctntiUa"  is  changed  from 
"  Stellaria,"  "  because  I  waut  Stella  for  the  hooaeleeks " :  see  above,  p.  Slfi.  For 
further  notes  on  his  nane  "Mica,"  see  a  later  lettar  from  Hortut.'\ 
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is  nuned  "of  the  hearth,"  from  its  manifold  domestic  use, 
and  modest  blossoming. 

Till.  CnHBRiDES.' — Dedicate  to  Venus,  but  in  all  purity 
and  peace  of  thought.  Giulietta,  fw  the  coarse,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  false,*  Polygala, 

tx.  Heliadea.* — The  sun-flowers.*  In  En^ish,  Alcestid, 
in  honour  to  Chaucer  and  the  Daisy.* 

X.  Delphides. — Sacred  to  Apollo.  Granata,  changed 
from  Fimica,'  in  honour  to  Granada  and  the  Moors. 

XI.  Hbsperides. — Already  a  name  given  to  the  order.* 
Aegle,  prettier  and  more  classic  than  Limonia,  indudes  the 
idea  of  brightness  in  the  blossom. 

XII.  Athenaides.— I  take  Fraxinus  into  this  group,  be- 
cause the  mountain  ash,  in  its  hawthorn-scented  flower, 
scarletest  of  berries,  and  exquisitely  formed  and  finished 
leaf^;e,  belongs  wholly  to  the  floral  decoration  of  our  native 
rocks,  and  is  associated  with  their  human  interests,  though 
lightly,  not  less  s^ritually,  than  the  olive  with  the  mind 
of  Greece.^ 

*  ClrtU  will  include  all  the  true  sua-flowen,  uid  F&Iconik  the  hawk, 
weeds ;  but  I  have  not  yet  completed  the  uuljsiB  of  this  vast  and  complex 
order,  so  as  to  determine  the  limits  of  Margarita  and  Aleestis. 

'  [Here  Rualiin  frrttupa  together  three  botanical  oidars— the  "Violacea,"  the 
"FoIjaalcM,"  and  "S^srophnluinen"  (Veronica).  He  labaequently  adda  the  bntter- 
worU  ("  Lantibnlarinen  ")  to  hii  Cjtkeridei :  see  vol.  iL  eb.  li.  §  14  (below,  p.  i33).] 

*  [See,  however,  ii.  cb.  iv.  §  18,  p.  462.] 

*  rrhia  group  corretpoodg  roughly  to  the  botanical  order  of  OompariUt,  includ- 
ing the  timfioirerB  (Cfytia),  the  dusiea  (Margarita),  the  hawkweeda  (Falconia), 
and  the  thiitlea  (Carduus).  Frma  a  note  eUewhere  in  bii  MSS,  It  appear*  that 
"Atcastii"  was  to  be  his  name  for  Lion's  Foot,  of  which  the  Alpine  varietj  is 
&niiliar  to  Swiss  travelUrs  as  edelweiss.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  Ltgendt  qf  Qoode  Women,  and 

"The  gret  goodnene  of  the  queue  Aleette, 
That  turned  waa  into  a  dajesys." 
And  compare  aboTe,  p.  292  n.] 

*  [Pmiea  jnmahun  — the  pomegranate.] 

'  [The  name  Heiperides  waa  n»ed  by  LinnnuB  and  other  botanista  on  an  identi- 
fication of  the  orang«a  and  lemons,  etc.,  with  the  goliisD  apples  of  the  Oraik 
myth.  Compare  Rnsldn's  name  "The  Hesperid  JBgli"  in  Msdtm  PabUen,  vol.  t. 
(Vol.  VII.  p  409,  and  PUte  79).] 

'  [In  the  MS.  Rnaldn  added  tleus  to  Olea  and  Fraxinus,  adding  :— 

"  I  must  at  once  depreoata  the  just  displeaaure  of  botanists  for  tbs 
only  piece  of  real  'forcing'  in  this  systspi— the  placing;  the  Fig  tree  with 
the  Olive.     But  this  is  sunply  an  htsterical  association,  and  lioth  in  the 
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28.  The  remainmg  groups  are  in  great  part  natural;  but 
I  separate  for  subsequent  study  fire  orders  of  supreme 
domestic  utility,  the  Mallows,  Currants,  Pease,*  Cresses, 
and  Craneslnlls,  from  those  which,  either  in  &uit  or  blossom, 
are  for  finer  pleasure  or  higher  beauty.  1  think  it  will  be 
generally  interesting  for  children  to  learn  those  five  names 
as  an  easy  lesson,  and  gradually  discover,  wondering,  the 
world  that  they  include.  I  will  give  their  terminology  at 
lei^th,  separately.^ 

29.  One  cannot,  in  all  groups,  have  all  the  divisions  of 
equal  importance;  the  Mallows  are  only  placed  with  the 
other  four  for  their  great  value  in  deccffation  of  cottage 
gardens  in  autumn:  and  their  softly  healing  qualities  as  a 
tribe.  They  will  mentally  connect  the  whole  useful  group 
with  the  three  great  jEsoulapiad^,  Cinchona,  CofFea,  and 
Camellia. 

80.  Taking  next  the  water-plants,  crowned  in  the 
DROsiDA,  which  include  the  five  great  families,  Juncus, 
Jacinthus,  Amaryllis,  Iris,  and  Lilitun,  and  are  masculine 
in  their  Greek  name  because  their  two  first  groups,  Juncus 
and  Jacinthus,  are  masculine,  I  gather  together  the  three 
orders  of— tritonides,  which  are  notably  trefoil ;  the  naiades, 
notably  quatrefoil,  but  for  which  I  keep  their  present 
pretty  name;  and  the  BATRACHiDEs,t  notably  cinqfoil,  f<w 
which  I  keep  their  piresent  ugly  one,  only  changing  it 
from  Latin'  into  Greek. 

81.  I  am  not  sure  of  being  forgiven  so  readily  for  putting 

*  The  reader  miut  obaervtt  thmt  the  positioiu  given  in  thu  more  de. 
veloped  83r8tem  to  any  flower  do  not  Interfere  with  arrangements  either 
fonnerlf  or  hereafter  given  for  memoria  technica.  The  name  of  the  pea, 
for  instance  (alata),  if  to  be  learned  first  among  the  twelve  dnqfoila, 
p.  313,  above;  then  transferred  to  Its  botanical  place. 

^  The  amphibious  habit  of  this  race  is  to  me  of  more  importance  than 
its  outlaid  stnicture. 

importance  of  tfa«M  two  trw*  in  Attica,  and  in  tbeir  relation*  t«  Christian 
tiMition  and  historj,  they  are,  I  thinlt,  to  be  placed  bother  in  the  heart 
and  msmary."] 

>  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

'  [RauuntHilaoea  (fran  nma,  bog),  which  Roddn  changes  into  Batraohidss  (froa 
^Tpajcot).] 
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the  Grasses,  Sedges,  Mosses,  and  Lichens  together,  under 
the  great  general  head  of  dembtridje.  But  it  seems  to  me 
the  mosses  and  lichens  belong  no  less  definitely  to  Demeter, 
in  being  the  first  gatherers  of  earth  on  rode,  and  the  first 
corerers  of  its  stenle  surface,  than  the  grass  which  at  last 
prepares  it  to  the  foot  and  to  the  food  of  man.  And  with 
the  mosses  I  shall  take  all  the  especially  moss-plants  which 
otherwise  are  homeless  or  companionless, — Drosera,  and  the 
like, — and  as  a  connecting  link  with  the  flowers  belonging 
to  the  Dark  Kora,  the  two  strange  orders  of  the  Ophryds 
and  Agarics. 

82.  Lastly  will  come  the  orders  of  flowers  which  may 
be  thought  of  as  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Dark 
Kora  of  the  lower  world, — having  at  least  the  power  of 
death,  if  not  its  terror,  given  them,  together  with  oflices 
of  comfort  and  healing  in  sleep,  or  of  strengthening,  if 
not  too  prolonged,  action  on  the  nervous  power  of  life. 
Of  these,  the  first  will  be  the  dionysida, — Hedera,  Vitis, 
Liana;  then  the  draconid^, — Atropa,'  Digitalis,  Linaria; 
and,  lastly,  the  moiridjb, — Conium,  Papaver,  Solanum,  Arum, 
and  Nerium.' 

88.  As  I  see  this  scheme  now  drawn  out,  simple  as  it 
is,  the  scope  of  it  seems  not  only  far  too  great  fiir  adequate 
completion  by  my  own  labour,  but  larger  than  the  time 
likely  to    be  given  to    botany  by    average   scholars  would 

>  JThiB  belong!,  however,  to  the  next  c1»»:  mo  ii.  ch.  ti.  §  6,  p.  47ff.  On 
the  Dneonidn,  compere  Deunakon,  ii.  cb.  i.  §  32 ;  iind  Qemmi  of  tte  Air,  §  B6 
(Vol  XIX.  p.  376).] 

*  [It  thoB  nppe«n  that  Ruakin  int«iided  to  aupplement  his  first  liat  of  Tmln 
Orders,  u  folloiri : — 

13.  Mellon;  14.  Cumiata;  IS.  Peaee;  16.  CrsMM ;  17-  CrweebiUa; 
18.  JSiculBiMadB  (cinchona,  coffee,  cuuellU) ;  19.  DnMidu  (Juncoa,  Jaciathu% 
Amaryllis,  Iris,  Lily) ;  20.  Tritonides  ;  SI.  Neisdes  (corresponding  to  the 
Naiadacen,  an  order  composed  of  various  marsh  herbs) ;    22.  BatrachidM 

i corresponding  to  RanunculaceM)  j  23.  Demetrida  (grasses,  lodges,  mouei. 
ichens,  sundew  or  drosera) ;  24.  Ophryds,  see  p.  341  (plants  of  the  Orcbia 
Order,  divided  by  Ruikin  into  Contorts,  Satyrinm,  Aeria);  2fi.  Agarics; 
26.  Dionysida  (ivy,  vine,  and  liana,  whioli  latter  name  Rnskin  seems  to 
take  from  the  French  Liane,  a  tropical  climber  or  bindweed  ;  27.  Draconida 
(dwale,  fbz'^love,  linaria);  28.  Moiridie  (hemlock,  poppy,  nightahsdC) 
cnckoo-plnt,  and  oleander).] 
Compare  the  scheme  for  Twenty-fire  Orders  in  «  latter  fhtm  Hortvt  Jneluttu,  re- 
printed in  •  later  volnme  of  this  edition.] 
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enable  than  intelligently  to  grasp:  and  yet  it  includes,  I 
suppose,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  varieties  of  plants  re- 
specting which,  in  competitive  examination,  a  student  of 
physical  science  is  now  expected  to  know,  or  at  least  assert 
on  hearsay,  something. 

So  far  as  I  have  influence  with  the  young,  myself,  I 
would  pray  them  to  be  assured  that  it  is  better  to  know 
the  habits  of  one  plant  than  the  names  of  a  thousand;  and 
wiser  to  be  happily  familiar  with  those  that  grow  in  the 
nearest  field,  than  arduously  cognisant  of  all  that  plume 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  or  illumine  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon. 

Nevertheless,  1  believe  that  when  once  the  general  form 
of  this  system  in  Proserpina  has  been  well  learned,  much 
other  knowledge  may  be  easily  attached  to  it,  or  sheltered 
under  the  eaves  of  it :  and  in  its  own  develc^ment,  I  be- 
lieve everything  may  be  included  that  the  student  will  find 
useful,  or  may  wisdy  desire  to  investigate,  of  properly  Euro- 
pean botany.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  results 
of  his  study  will  be  reached  by  a  resolved  adherence  to 
extreme  simplicity  of  primal  idea,  and  primal  nomenclature. 

84.  I  do  not  think  the  need  of  revisal  of  our  present 
scientific  classification  could  be  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  by  the  fact  that  laurels  and  roses  are  confiised,  even 
by  Dr.  Lindl^,  in  the  mind  of  his  feminine  readers ; '  the 
English  word  laurel,  in  the  index  to  his  first  volume  of 
Ladies'  Botany,  referring  them  to  the  cherries,  under  which 
the  fsommon  laurel  is  placed  as  "Frunus  Laurocerasus," 
while  the  true  latirei,  "  Lauras  nobilis,"  must  be  found  in 
the  index  of  the  second  volume,  imder  the  X>a1dn  form 
"  Lauras." 

This  accident,  however,  illustrates  another,  and  a  most 
important  point  to  be  remembered,  in  all  arrangements 
whether  of  plants,  minerals,  or  animals.  No  single  classi- 
fication can   pos^bly   be  perfect,   or  anything   Uke  perfect 

'  [8m  »bov«,  p.  272.  Roskio's  rsferencei  to  the  book  %,n  to  toL  1,  p.  118,  and 
voL  a.  p.  IH.] 
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It  most  be,  at  its  best,  a  ground,  or  tearp  ci  sirangemoit 
only,  through  which,  or  over  which,  the  cross  thruds  of 
another, — yes,  and  of  many  others, — must  be  woven  in  our 
minds.  Tlius  the  aimooid,  thou^  in  the  form  and  ccriour 
of  its  flower,  and  method  of  its  fruit,  rightly  associated 
with  the  roses,  yet  by  the  richness  and  sweetness  of  its 
kernel  must  be  held  mentally  connected  with  all  plants  that 
bear  nuts.  These  assuredly  must  have  something  in  thdr 
structure  common,  justifying  their  bdng  gathered  into  a 
conceived  or  conceivaUe  group  of  "Nuciferse,"  in  whtdi 
the  almond,  hazel,  walnut,  cocoa-nut,  and  such  others  would 
be  considered  as  having  relationship,  at  least  in  their  power 
of  secreting  a  crisp  and  sweet  substance  which  is  not  wood, 
nor  bark,  nor  pulp,  nor  seed-pabulum  reduciUe  to  softness 
l^  boiling ; — but  a  quite  separate  substance,  for  iriiich  I  do 
not  know  that  there  at  present  exists  any  botanical  name, 
—of  which,  hitherto,  I  find  no  general  account,  and  can 
<mly  mys^  give  so  much,  on  reflection,  as  that  it  is  crisp 
and  close  in  terture,  and  always  contains  some  kind  of  oil 
or  milk. 

S5.  Again,  suppose  the  arrangement  of  plants  could, 
with  respect  to  their  flowers  and  fruits,  be  made  apjm>xi- 
matdy  complete,  they  must  instantly  be  broken  and  re- 
form^ by  comparison  of  their  stems  and  leaves.  The  three 
creeping  families  of  the  Charites, — Rosa,  Rubra,  and  Fra- 
garia, — must  then  be  fruikly  separated  from  the  elastic 
Persica  and  knotty  Pomum ;  of  which  one  wild  and  lovely 
species,  the  hawthorn,  is  no  less  notable  for  the  massive 
accumulation  of  wood  in  the  stubborn  stem  of  it,  than  the 
wild  rose  for  her  lovely  power  of  wreathing  her  garlands  at 
pleasure  wherever  they  are  fairest,  the  stem  following  them 
and  sustaining,  where  they  wilL 

86.  Thus,  as  we  examine  successively  each  part  d  any 
plant,  new  sisterhoods,  and  unthought^of  fellowships,  will 
be  fbund  between  the  most  distant  orders;  and  ravines  of 
unexpected  separation  open  between  those  otiierwise  closely 
allied.    Few  botanical  diaracters  are  more  definite  than  the 
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leaf  structure  illustrated  in  Plate  XXII.,  which  has  given  to 
one  group  of  the  Drosidte  the  descriptive  name  of  Ensats 
(see  above,  Chapter  ix.,  §  11),  but  this  conformation  would 
not  be  wisdy  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  arrangement  founded  on  the  much  more  decisive  floral 
aspects  of  the  Iris  and  Lily.  So,  in  the  fifth  roliune  of 
Modem  Painters^  the  sword-fike,  or  rather  rapier-like,  leaves 
of  the  pine  are  opposed,  for  the  sake  of  more  vivid  realiza- 
tion, to  the  shield-like  leaves  of  the  greater  number  of 
inland  trees ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  allow  this  diflfer- 
ence  any  share  in  botanical  arrangement, — else  we  should 
And  ourselves  thrown  into  sudden  discomfiture  by  the  wide- 
waving  and  opening  foliage  of  the  palms  and  ferns. 

87>  But  through  all  the  defeats  by  which  insolent  en- 
deavours to  sum  the  orders  of  Creation  must  be  reproved, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  successes  by  which  patient  insight 
will  be  surprised,  the  fact  of  the  confirmation  of  species 
in  plants  and  animals  must  remain  always  a  miraculous 
one.  What  outstretched  sign  of  constant  Omnipotence  can 
be  more  awftil,  than  that  the  susceptibility  to  external 
influences,  with  the  reciprocal  power  of  transformation,  in 
the  organs  of  the  plant;  and  the  infinite  powers  of  moral 
training  and  mental  conception  over  the  nativity  of  animals, 
should  be  so  restrained  within  impassable  limits,  and  by 
inconceivable  laws,  that  from  generation  to  generation,  under 
all  the  clouds  and  revolutions  of  heaven  with  its  stars, 
and  among  all  the  calamities  and  convulsions  of  the  Earth 
with  her  passions,  the  numbers  and  the  names  of  her 
Kindred  may  still  be  counted  for  her  in  unfailing  truth; 
— still  the  fifth  sweet  leaf  unfold  for  the  Rose,  and  the 
sixth  spring  for  the  LUy;  and  yet  the  wolf  rave  tameless 
round  the  folds  of  the  pastoral  mountains,  and  yet  the 
tiger  flame  through  the  forests  of  the  night  I ' 


"Tiger,  tiger,  bnming  brigbt 
Through  the  foreeti  of  the  night"- 
■ee  VoL  XIX.  p.  M.] 
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CORA    AND    KRONOS 

1.  Of  all  the  lovdy  wild  plants — and  few,  mountain-bred, 
in  Britain,  are  other  than  lovely, — that  fill  the  clefts  and 
crest  the  ridges  of  mjr  Brantwood  rock,  the  dearest  to  me, 
by  fer,  are  the  clusters  of  whortleberry  which  divide  posses- 
sion of  the  lower  slopes  with  the  wood  hyacinth  and  per- 
venke.'  They  are  personally  and  specially  dear  to  me  for 
their  association  in  my  mind  with  the  woods  of  Montanvert  ;* 
but  the  plant  itself,  irrespective  of  all  accidmtal  feeling, 
is  indeed  so  beautiful  in  all  its  ways — so  delicately  strong 
in  the  spring  of  its  leafage,  so  modestly  wonderful  in  the 
fcHUiation  of  its  fruit,  and  so  pure  in  choice  of  its  haunts, 
not  capriciously  or  unfamiliarly,  but  growing  in  luxuri- 
ance through  all  the  healthiest  and  sweetest  seclusion  of 
mountain  territory  throughout  £urope, — that  I  think  I  may 
without  any  shurp  remonstrance  be  permitted  to  express, 
for  this  once  only,  personal  feeling  in  my  nomenclature, 
calling  it  in  Latin  "MyrtiUa  Cara,"  and  in  French  "Myr- 
tille  Ch^rie,"  but  retaining  for  it  in  English  its  simply 
classic  name,  "  Blue  Whorfle." ' 

2.  It  is  the  most  common  representative  of  the  group  of 
Myrtillfe,  which  on  reference  to  our  classification  [p.  858] 
will  be  found  central  between  the  Ericse  and  Aurone.     The 

*  [Hitlurto  printed  "  parrendie,''  but  th«  true,  old  name  of  the  periwinkle  ii 
"perrenke"  or  "perrinke":  eee  Cbaocer'a  Bomamtt  qf  the  Bote,  1432: — 

"  Ther  iprang  the  violete  m1  newe. 
And  fiwbe  perrinke,  riche  of  hewe."] 
>  [Oomuire  the  Pre&ee  to  the  Mooud  edition  of  Sttaiiu  and  lAUm  (Vol.  XVIII. 
ro.  26-27)0 

*  [In  one  of  hi*  note-booki  Rtukin  refen  to  the  mention  of  the  flower  ia  Keets 
{ItabOla,  ixirilL}:— 

"Sajrinf  moreorer,  'Isebel,  my  iweet! 

Red  whortle-berriee  droop  abore  m^  heed.'" 
For  fnrthor  note*  on  tbU  pUnt,  eee  tke  Appendix,  §  IS,  p.  MC] 
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distinctions  between  these  three  families  may  be  easily  re- 
membered, and  had  better  be  learned  before  going  farther; 
but  first  let  us  note  their  fellowship.  They  are  all  Oreiades, 
mountun  plants;  in  specialty,  they  axe  all  strong  in  stem, 
low  in  stature,  and  the  Ericffi  and  Aurorse  glorious  in  the 
flush  of  their  infinitely  exulting  flowers  ("the  rapture  of 
the  heath  " — above  spoken  of,  p.  265).  But  all  the  essential 
loveliness  of  the  Myrtillce  is  in  their  leaves  and  fruit:  the 
first  always  exquisitely  finished  and  grouped  like  the  most 
precious  decorative  work  of  sacred  painting ;  the  second,  red 
or  purple,  like  beads  of  coral  or  amethyst.  Their  minute 
flowers  have  rarely  any  general  part  or  power  in  the 
colours  of  mountain  ground;  but,  examined  closely,  they 
are  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  the  traveller's  rest  among  the 
Alps;  and  full  of  exquisiteness  unspeakable,  in  their  several 
bearings  and  miens  of  blossom,  so  to  speak.  Plate  XXIV. 
represents,  however  feebly,  the  proud  bending  back  of.  her 
head  by  Myrtilla  Regina :  *  an  action  as  beautiful  in  her 
as  it  is  terrible  in  the  Kjngly  Serpent  of  Egypt.' 

8.  The  formal  differences  between  these  three  families 
are  trenchant  and  easily  remembered.  The  Ericae  are  all 
quatrefoils,  and  quatrefoils  of  the  most  studied  and  accom- 
plished symmetry ;  and  they  bear  no  berries,  but  only  dry 
seeds.  The  Myrtilte  and  Auroras'  are  both  Cinqfoil;  but 
the  Myrtillse  are  symmetrical  in  their  blossom,  and  the 
Aurone  unsymmetricaL  Farther,  the  Myrtillse  are  not  abso- 
lutely determinate  in  the  number  of  their  foils  (this  being 
essentially  a  characteristic  of  flowers  exposed  to  much  hard- 
ship), and  are  thus  sometimes  quatrefoil,  in  sympathy  with 
the  EricfB.  But  the  Aurorse  are  strictly  cinqfoiL  These  last 
are  the  only  European  form  of  a  larger  group,  well  muned 
"Azalea"  from  the  Greek  a^a,  diyness,  and  its  adjective 
a^aXca,   dry  or  parched;   and   tMs  name  must  be  k^t  for 

*  " ArctosUphyloi  AlpiBa,"  I  believe;  but  Kucely  recognUe  the  flower 
In  mj  botanical  twoka. 

>  [Compare  Pbrt  Clavigtra,  Lutten  26  (g  11)  and  76  (%  12).] 

*  ["Aurone"  wu  Ruikin'i  wcoad  thougbt;  the  HS.  r«ade  "AadMB."] 
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the  WOTld-wide  gioup  (including  under  it  Rhododendrc», 
but  not  Kalmia),  because  thoe  is  an  under-meaning  in 
the  word  Aza,  enabling  it  to  be  applied  to  the  substance 
of  dry  earth,  and  indicating  one  of  the  great  functions  of 
the  Oreiades,  in  common  with  the  mosses, — ^the  oollectifm 
of  earth  upon  rocks. 

4.  Neither  the  £ricae,  as  I  have  just  said,  nor  Aurone 
bear  useful  &uit ;  and  the  Erics  are  named  from  their  con- 
sequent worthlessness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  fanner;  they 
were  the  plants  he  "tore  up"  for  his  bed,  or  signal-fire,^ 
hb  wcvd  for  them  including  &  farther  sense  of  crushing  or 
bruising  into  a  heap.  The  Westmoreland  shej^ords  now, 
alas  I  bum  them  remorselessly  on  the  ground  (and  a  year 
since  had  nearly  set  the  copse  of  Bnmtwood  on  fire  just 
above  the  house).  The  sense  of  parched  and  firuitless  exist- 
ence is  given  to  the  heaths,  with  beautiful  apphcation  of 
the  context,  in  our  English  translation  oi  Jeremiah  xvii.  6 ;  * 
but  I  find  the  plant  there  named  is,  in  the  Septuagint, 
Wild  Tamarisk ; '  the  mountains  of  Palestine  being,  I  sup- 
pose, in  that  latitude,  too  low  for  heath,  unless  in  the 
Lebanon. 

5.  But  I  hare  drawn  the  reader's  thoughts  to  this  great 
race  of  the  Oreiades  at  present,  because  they  place  for  us 
in  the  clearest  light  a  question  which  I  hare  finally  to 
answer  before  closing  the  first  volume  of  Proserpina :  namdiyt 
what  is  the  real  difference  between  the  three  ranks  of  V^^ 
tatire  Humility,  and  Noblesse — ^the  Herb,  the  Shrub,  and 
the  Tree? 

6.  Between  the  herb,  which  perishes  annually,  and  the 
plants  which  construct  year  after  year  an  increasing  stem, 
tiiere  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  of  discernment ;  but  be- 
tween the  plants  which,  like  these  Oreiades,  construct  ifx 
themselves  richest  intricacy  of  supporting  stem,  yet  scarcely 

.  I  In  SmUbjlvM :  Agaiimmon,  29fi.] 

"  He  ih^  be  like  ■  heath  in  the  dewrt,  mnd  ahall  not  Ne  irhen  nod  eoueth ; 
1^  Inhabit  the  parched  places  In  the  wUdemeea,   in  a  nit  Und  and  not 
iohabitMl."] 


1  [Ai  in 
»  f "  He 
t  AaX^  1 
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rise  a  fathom's  height  above  the  earth  they  gather  and 
ad<Mm, — between  these,  and  the  trees  that  lift  cathednd 
aisles  of  colossal  shade  on  Andes  and  Lebanon, — where  is 
the  limit  of  kind  to  be  truly  set  ? 

7.  We  have  the  three  orders  given,  as  no  botanist  could, 
in  twelve  lines  by  Milton : — 

"Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  audden  flow'r'd. 
Opting  their  Tarious  colours,  and  made  guy 
Her  bMom,  BweUing  Bwect;  and,  these  icarce  blown. 
Forth  flourlsh'd  thick  the  cluBt'riiig  vine,  forth  crept 
The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 
Enibattel'd  in  her  field ;  and  th'  humble  Aruh, 
And  buA  with  Jrixtled  hair  imp/tctf :  Isst 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 
Their  blossoms.    With  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd; 
With  tnfls  the  valleys  and  each  fountain  side; 
With  borders  long  the  rivers."  ^ 

Only  to  learn,  and  be  made  to  understand,  these  twelve  lines 
thoroughly  would  teach  a  youth  more  of  true  botany  than 
an  entire  Cyclopeedia  of  modem  nomenclature  and  descrip- 
tion: they  are,  like  all  Milton's  work,  perfect  in  accuracy 
of  epithet,  while  consummate  in  c<Hicentration.  £xquisite 
in  touch,  as  infinite  in  breadth,  they  gather  into  their  un- 
broken clause  of  melodious  compass  the  conception  at  once 
of  the  Columbian  prairie,  the  English  corn-field,  the  Syrian 
vineyard,  and  the  Indian  grove.  But  even  Milton  has  left 
untold,  and  for  the  instant  perhaps  unthought  of,  the  most 
solemn  difference  of  rank  between  the  low  and  lofty  trees, 
not  in  magnitude,  only,  nor  in  grace,  but  in  duration. 

8.  Yet  let  us  pause  before  passing  to  this  greater  sub- 
ject, to  dwell  more  closely  on  what  he  has  told  us  so 
clearly, — ^the  difference  in  Grace,  namely,  between  the  trees 
that  rise  "as  in  dance,"  and  "the  bush  with  frizzled  hair." 
For  the  bush  form  is  essentially  one  taken  by  vegetation 
in  some  kind  of  distress;  scorched  by  heat,  discouraged  by 
darkness,  or  bitten  by  frost ;  it  is  the  form  in  which  isolated 
knots  of  earnest  plant  life  stay  the  fiux  of  fiery  sands,  bind 

■  [AiradtM  Xoft,  Til.  917  mjO 
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the  rents  of  tottering  crags,  purge  the  stagaant  ur  of  cave 
or  chasm,  and  firinge  with  sudden  hues  of  unhoped  spring 
the  Arctic  edge  of  retreating  desolation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trees  which,  as  in  sacred  dance, 
make  the  borders  of  the  rivers  glad  with  their  procession, 
and  the  mountain  ridges  statelier  with  their  pride,  are  all 
expressions  of  the  vegetative  power  in  its  accomplished 
felicities ;  gathering  themselves  into  graceful  companionship 
with  the  £Eurest  arts  and  serenest  life  of  man ;  and  pro- 
viding not  only  the  sustenance  and  the  instruments,  but 
also  the  lessons  and  the  delights,  of  that  life,  in  perfectness 
of  order,  and  unblighted  fruition  of  season  and  time. 

9.  "  Interitura " — ^yet  these  not  to-day,  nor  to-moirow,' 
nor  with  the  decline  of  the  summer's  sun.  We  describe  a 
plant  as  small  or  great;  and  think  we  have  given  account 
enough  of  its  nature  and  being.  But  the  chief  question 
for  the  plant,  as  for  the  human  creature,  is  the  Nimiber  of 
its  days;  for  to  the  tree,  as  to  its  master,  the  words  are 
for  ever  true — "As  thy  Day  is,  so  shall  thy  Strength  be."* 

10.  T  am  astonished  hourly,  more  and  more,  at  the 
apathy  and  stupidity  which  have  prevented  me  hitherto  from 
learning  the  most  simple  facts  at  the  base  of  this  question! 
Here  is  the  myrtille  bush  in  my  hand — its  cluster  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  delicate  green  branches  knitting  them- 
selves downwards  into  the  stubborn  brown  of  a  stem  on 
which  my  knife  makes  little  impression.  I  have  not  the 
sUghtest  idea  how  old  it  is,  still  less  how  old  it  might  one 
day  have  been  if  1  had  not  gathered  it ;  and,  less  than  the 
least,  what  hinders  it  from  becoming  as  old  as  it  likes  I 
What  doom  is  there  over  these  Inright  green  sprays,  that 
they  may  never  win  to  any  height  or  space  of  verdure, 
nor  persist  beyond  their  narrow  scope  of  years? 

11.  And  the  more  I  think  the  more  I  bewilder  myself; 
for  these  bushes,  which  are  pnmed  and  clipped  by  the 

*  [Rnaldn  wemi  to  be  thinldnf  of  auch  pungn  aa  Orid,  Mdataorjiliomt,  U.  906 
("omnis  &to  ioteritnn  f[nri"},  uid  Mattbew  vi.  30  ("the  gran  of  tlw  field, 
which  to-daf  U,.8nd  to-morrow  u  euH  into  the  otbd").] 

*  [Deutenmoiny  uxiii.  25.] 
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deathless  Gardener  into  these  lowly  thickets  of  bloom,  do 
not  strew  the  ground  with  fallen  branches  and  faded  cUp- 
pings  in  any  wise, — it  is  the  pining  umbrage  of  the  patri- 
archal trees  that  tinges  the  grouiul  and  betrays  the  foot 
beneath  them:  but,  under  the  heather  and  the  Alpine  rose 

Well,  what  is   under  them,  then?    I   never  saw,   nor 

thought  of  looking, — will  look  presently  under  my  own 
bosquets  and  beds  of  lingering  heather-blossom :  beds  indeed 
they  were  only  a  month  since,  a  foot  deep  in  flowers,  and 
close  in  tufted  cushions,  and  the  mountain  air  that  floated 
over  them  rich  in  honey  like  a  draught  of  metheglin. 

12.  Not  clipped,  nor  pruned,  I  think,  after  &U, — nor 
dwarfed  in  the  gardener's  sense;  but  pausing  in  perpetual 
youth  and  strength,  ordained  out  of  their  lips  of  roseate 
infancy.  Rose-trees — ^the  botanists  have  falsely  called  the 
proudest  of  them; — yet  not  trees  in  any  wise,  they,  nor 
doomed  to  know  the  edge  of  axe  at  their  roots,  nor  the 
hoary  waste  of  time,  or  searing  thunderstroke,  on  sapless 
branches.  Continual  morning  for  them,  and  m  them;  they 
themselves  an  Aurora,  purple  and  cloudless,  stayed  on  all 
the  happy  hUls.  That  ^all  be  our  name  for  them,  in  the 
flushed  Phoenician  colour  ^  of  their  height,  in  calm  or  tempest 
of  the  heavenly  sea;  how  much  holier  than  the  depth  of 
the  Tynan  t  And  the  queen  of  them  on  our  own  Alps  shall 
be  "Aurora  Alpium."* 

18.  There  is  one  word  in  the  Miltonian  painting  of  them 
which  I  must  lean  on  specially;  for  the  accurate  English 
of  it  hides  deep  morality  no  less  than  botany.  **  With  hair 
implicit."  The  interweaving  of  complex  band,  which  knits 
the  masses  of  heath  or  of  Alpine  rose  into  their  dense  tufts 
and  spheres  of  flower,  is  to  be  noted  both  in  these,  and  in 
stem  structure  of  a  higher  order  like  that  of  the  stone  pine, 
for  an  expression  of  the  instinct  of  tiie  plant  gathering  itself 

*  "Auron  Reginft,"  diattged  from  Rfaododeiwlron  Fcmiginenni.' 

>  [Oompara  Vol.  XIX.  p.  380  ».] 

*  [Campare  ii.  eh.  i.  §  6,  p.  300.  For  oth«r  nuMfM  in  which  Rnildn  detcribo 
the  ''Alpine  roM,"  m«  VoL  X  p.  1S7,  >nd  Vol.  XVfll.  p.  26.] 
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into  {Hotective  unity,  whether  against  cdd  or  heat;  ii^ile 
tiie  forms  of  the  trees  which  have  no  hardship  to  sustain 
are  uniformly  based  on  the  effort  of  each  spray  to  separate 
itself  from  its  fellows  to  the  utmost,  and  ohtun  around  its 
own  leaves  the  utmost  space  of  sir. 

In  vulgar  modem  English,  the  term  "implicit,''  used  of 
Trust  (HT  Faith,  has  come  to  signify  only  its  serenity.  But 
the  Miltonian  word  gives  the  reason  of  serenity:  the  root 
and  branch  intricacy  of  closest  knowledge  and  friend^p, 

14.  I  have  said  that  Milton  has  told  us  mcwe  in  these 
few  lines  than  any  botanist  could.  I  will  prove  my  sayiug 
by  placing  in  comparison  with  them  two  passages  of  de- 
scription by  the  most  imaginative  and  generally  well-trained 
scioitific  man  since  Linnsus — Humboldt — ^which,  ooataining 
mucli  that  is  at  this  momoit  of  special  use  to  us,  are 
curious  also  in  the  confusion  even  of  the  two  orders  of 
annual  and  perennial  plants,  and  show,  therefore,  the  ex- 
treme need  of  most  careful  initial  work  in  this  distinction 
of  the  reign  of  Cora  &om  that  of  Kron<». 

"The  disk  of  the  setting  sun  appeared  like  &  globe  of  fire  suspended 
over  the  savannah ;  and  its  last  rajs,  as  they  swept  the  earth,  Ulumined 
the  extremities  of  the  grass,  strongly  agitated  bj  the  evening  breeae.  In 
the  low  and  humid  places  of  the  equiuozial  sone,  even  when  the  gramineous 
plants  and  reeds  present  the  aspect  of  «  meadow  of  turf,  a  rich  decora- 
tion of  the  picture  is  iisuallj  wanting.  I  mean  that  Tariety  of  wild  fiowen 
which,  scarcely  rising  above  the  grass,  seem  to  lie  apon  a  smoolii  bed  of 
verdure.  Between  the  tropics,  the  strength  and  luxury  of  vegetation  give 
such  a  development  to  plants,  that  the  smallest  of  the  dicotyledonous 
family  become  shrubs.'^  It  would  seem  as  if  the  liliaceous  plants,  mingled 
with  the  gramina,  assumed  the  place  of  the  fiowen  of  omt  oteadowi. 
Their  form  is  indeed  striking;  they  daszle  by  the  variety  and  splmdour 
of  their  colours ;  but,  too  high  above  the  soil,  they  disturb  that  harmonious 
relation  which  exists  among  the  plants  that  compose  oar  meadows  and 
oar  tur£  Nature,  in  ber  beneficence,  has  given  the  landscape  ooder  evety 
zone  its  peculiar  type  of  beauty.^ 

*  1  do  not  see  what  this  can  mean.  Primroses  and  eowslipa  can't 
become  shrubs;  nor  can  violets,  nor  daisies,  nor  any  other  of  our  pet 
meadow  flowers. 

'  [Permial  Narrative  nf  Travel*  U>  Iht  Eovinoctidii  Bepoa*  ttf  the  Neu  Coh.  atnt 
Airmg  the  Year*  1799-1804,  by  AJezander  de  Humboldt  and  Aim^  Bonplaud.  Tians- 
lated  into  Euglish  by  Hslsu  Maris  WiUiauia,  1818.  The  first  nssage  (''^Tlie  disk  .  .  . 
type  of  besuty")  is  in  vol.  hi.  pp.  36S-368;  the  rest,  in  vol  uL  pp.  489-4S1.] 
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"After  proceeding  four  hours  acrou  the  unmiuihi,  ve  entered  into  a 
little  wood  composed  of  ihrubi  and  bduII  trees,  which  is  called  £1  Pejual ; 
no  doubt  because  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  '  Fcjoa '  (Gaultheria  odonita), 
a  plant  with  yttry  odorlferom  leaves.  The  steepness  of  the  mountain  became 
less  conaiderable,  and  we  felt  an  indescribaUe  pleasure  in  examlaiiLg  the 
plants  of  this  region.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  can  be  found  collected  together 
in  so  small  a  space  of  ground,  productions  so  beauUfiil,  and  so  remarkable 
in  regard  to  the  geography  of  plants.  At  the  height  of  a  thousand  toises, 
the  lofty  saTaaaahs  of  the  hills  terminate  in  a  Kxie  of  sfantba,  which  hj 
their  appearance,  their  tortuous  branches,  their  stiff  leaves,  and  the  dimen- 
sions antl  beauty  of  their  purple  flowers,  remind  as  of  what  is  called  fn 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  the  v^etation  of  the  paramot  *  and  the  ptauu. 
We  find  there  the  family  of  the  Alpine  rhododendrons,  the  thfbaudiM,  the 
andromedas,  the  vacdniums,  and  those  bcfarias  f  with  resinous  leaves,  which 
we  have  several  times  compared  to  the  rhododendron  of  our  European  Alps. 

"£ven  when  nature  does  not  produce  the  same  spedes  in  analogous 
climates,  either  In  the  plains  of  isothermal  parallels,  or  on  table-lands  the 
temperature  of  which  resembles  that  of  places  nearer  the  poles,  we  still 
remark  a  striking  resemblance  of  appearance  and  physiognomy  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  most  distant  countries.  This  phenomenon  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  in  the  history  of  organic  forms.  I  say  the  history;  for  in 
vain  would  reason  forbid  man  to  form  hypotheses  on  the  origin  of  things : 
he  is  not  the  less  tormented  with  these  insoluble  problems  of  the  diatii- 
bation  oS  beings." 

16.  Insoluble — yes,  assuredly,  poor  little  beaten  phantasms 
of  palpitating  clay  that  we  are — and  who  asked  us  to  solve 
it  ?  Even  this  Humboldt,  quiet-hearted  and  modest  watcher 
of  the  ways  of  Heaven,  in  the  real  make  of  him,  came  at 
last  to  be  so  far  puffed  up  by  his  vain  science  in  declining 
years  that  he  must  needs  write  a  Kosmos^  of  things  in  the 
Universe,  forsooth,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  than  1  when  he 
was  not  able  meanwhile  (and  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
desired  the  ability)  to  put  the  sUghtest  Kosmos  into  his 
own  "  Personal  Narrative " ;  but  leaves  one  to  gather  what 
one  wants  out  of  its  wild  growth;  or  rather,  to  wash  or 

*  "Deserts."  Punas  Is  not  in  my  Spanish  dictionary,  and  the  reference 
to  a  former  note  is  wrong  In  my  etUtion  of  Humboldt,  vol.  ilL,  p.  490.* 

f  "  The  Alpine  rose  of  equinoctial  America,"  p.  493. 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Hnmboldt'i  Kotmot,  see  Modem  PttinUr*,  voL  iii. 
(V0I.T.  p.  428).] 

*  (The  reference  given  \ij  Humboldt  is  to  vol.  ii.  p.  2(2,  and  is  correct ;  puiM)is 
Parnvian  for  parmno,  meaobig  "  dsMrt,"  or  rather,  "  a  BMimtaiaoas  plaee  coverad 
with  stunted  trees."  Vols.  i.  and  il.  are  g«iwraUy  bound  tc^»ther,  and  this  may 
have  caused  the  confbuon.] 

XXV.  2  a. 
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winnow  what  may  be  useful  out  of  its  d^ris,  without  any 
vestige  either  of  reference  or  index;  and  I  must  look  for 
these  fragmentary  sketches  of  heath  and  grass  throu^ 
chapter  after  chapter  about  the  races  of  the  Indiui,  and 
religion  of  the  Spaniard, — these  also  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
but  made  useless  to  the  general  reader  by  interspo'sed 
experiment  on  the  drifts  of  the  wind  and  the  depths  of 
the  sea. 

16.  But  one  more  fragment  out  of  a  note  (voL  iiL, 
p.  494)  I  must  give,  with  reference  to  an  order  of  the 
Rhododendrons  as  yet  wholly  unknown  to  me: 

"The  name  of  vine  tree,  'uvu  cwnaronas'  (Shrimp  grapes?)  ia  given 
in  the  Andes  to  plAnts  of  the  genua  Thfbaadia  oo  mccouot  of  their  large 
tMciUad  fruit.  Thus  die  ancient  botanists  give  the  name  of  Bear's  vine, 
*Uva  Ursij'  and  vine  of  Mount  Ida,  'Vitis  Idea,'  to  an  Arbutus  and 
MyrtilluB  which  belong,  like  the  Thibaudite,  to  the  family  of  the  Ericinee." 

Now,  though  I  have  one  entire  bookcase  and  half  of 
another,  and  a  large  cabuiet  besides,  or  about  fifteen  feet 
square  of  books  on  botany  beside  me  here,  and  a  quantity 
more  at  Oxford,  I  hare  no  means  whatever,  in  all  the  heap, 
of  finding  out  what  a  Thibaudia  is  like.  Loudon's  Cydo^ 
pcedia^  the  only  general  book  I  have,  tells  me  only  that  it 
will  grow  well  in  cameUia  houses,  that  its  flowers  develop 
at  Christmas,  and  that  they  are  beautifully  varied  like  a 
fritillary:  whereupon  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  them,  and 
taste  their  fruit,  and  be  able  to  tdl  my  pupils  something 
intdhgible  of  them, — a  new  order,  as  it  seems  to  me,  among 
my  Ordades.  But  for  the  present  I  can  make  no  room 
for  them,  and  must  be  content,  for  England  and  the  Alps, 
with  my  single  class,  Myrtilla,  including  all  the  fruit-bearing 
and  (more  or  less)  myrtle-leaved  kinds;  and  Azalea  for  the 
fruitless  flushing  of  the  loftier  tribes ;  taking  the  special 
name  "  Aurora "  for  the  red  and  purple  ones  of  Europe, 
and  resigning  the  already  accepted  "  Rhodora "  to  those  of 
the  Andes  and  Himalaya. 

>  [BneyeiopatHa  itf  Fhntt,  ISAfi,  voL  ii.  p.  13M  (No.  3010).  Ruskin  wovld  have 
fonnd  ^cture*  of  various  kinds  of  Thibaudia  in  Curtis's  Bolameat  Magiuiine,  vola  Si, 
83,  86,  90,  60 ;  Plates  4910,  0010,  C204,  6i53,  5702.] 
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17.  Of  which  also,  with  help  of  earnest  Indian  botanists* 
I  hope  nevertheless  to  add  some  little  history  to  that  of 
our  own  Oreiades; — but  shall  set  myself  on  the  most 
fiuniliar  of  them  first,  as  I  partly  hinted  in  taking  for  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume'  two  unchecked  shoots  of  our 
commonest  heath,  in  their  state  of  full  lustre  and  decline. 
And  DOW  I  must  go  out  and  see  and  think — and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life — what  becomes  of  all  these  fallen 
blossoms,  and  where  my  own  mountain  Cora  hides  herself 
in  winter;  and  where  her  sweet  body  is  laid  in  its  death. 

Think  of  it  with  me,  for  a  moment  before  I  go.  That 
harvest  of  amethyst  bells,  over  all  Scottish  and  Irish  and 
Cumberland  hill  and  moorland ;  what  substance  is  there 
in  it,  yearly  gathered  out  of  the  mountain  winds, — stayed 
there,  as  if  the  morning  and  evening  clouds  had  been 
caught  out  of  them  and  woven  into  flowers ;  "  Ropes  of 
sea-sand"* — but  that  is  child's  magic  merely,  compared  to 
the  weaving  of  the  Heath  out  of  the  cloud  ?  And  once 
woven,  how  much  of  it  is  for  ever  worn  by  the  Earth? 
What  weight  of  that  transparent  tissue,  half  crystal  and 
half  comb  of  honey,  lies  strewn  every  year  dead  tmder  the 
snow  ? 

I  must  go  and  look,  and  can  write  no  more  to-day ;  nor 
to-morrow  neither.  I  must  gather  slowly  what  I  see,  and 
remember;  and  meantime  leaving,  to  be  dealt  with  after- 
wards, the  difficult  and  quite  separate  question  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wood'  I  will  close  this  first  volume  of  Proserpina 
with  some  necessary  statements  respecting  the  operations, 
sa-viceable  to  other  creatures  than  themselves,  in  which  the 
lives  of  the  noblest  plants  are  ended:  honourable  in  this 
service  equally,  though  evanescent, — some, — in  the  pas^ng 
of  a  breeze — or  the  dying  of  a  day; — and  patient  some,  of 
storm  and  time,  serene  in  fruitful  sanctity,  through  ^  the 
imcounted  ages  which  Man  has  polluted  with  his  tears. 

1  [See  PUte  IX;  p.  180.] 
»  [Sw  BbOTe,  p.  221.1 

*  [Thii  quMtion  ii  ducuHed  in  toL  ii.  cb.  vUi.  (b«low,  pp.  198  teq.).  See  &1k>, 
above,  p.  338  n.} 
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THE    SEED    AND    HUSK 

1.  Not  the  least  sorrowful  nor  least  absurd  of  the  coa- 
fusioDs  brought  on  us  by  unscholarly  botanists,  blundering 
into  foreign  languages,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  their  own,  is  that  which  has  followed  on  their  practice 
of  calling  the  seed-vessels  of  flowers  "  egg-ressdb,"  *  in 
Latin ;  thus  involving  total  loss  of  the  power  of  the  good 
old  English  word  "  husk,"  and  the  good  old  French  one, 
"cosse."  For  all  the  treasuries  of  plants  (see  Chapter  ir., 
§  17)  may  be  best  conceived,  and  described,  generally,  as 
consisting  of  "seed"  and  "husk»" — for  the  most  part  two 
or  ia<xe  seeds,  in  a  husk  composed  of  two  or  more  parts, 
as  pease  in  their  shell,  {aps  in  an  orange,  or  kernels  in  s 
walnut ;  but  whatever  their  numbo',  or  tiie  method  of  thar 
enclosure,  let  the  student  keep  clear  in  his  mind,  for  the 
base  of  all  study  of  fructification,  the  broad  distinction 
between  the  seed,  as  one  thing,  and  the  husk  as  another: 
the  seed,  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  plant's  race; 
and  the  husk,  adapted,  primarily,  to  its  guard  and  dis- 
seminatiim;  but  secondarily,  to  quite  other  and  far  more 
important  frioctions. 

2.  For  on  this  distinction  follows  (mother  jvactical  one 
of  great  importance.  A  seed  may  serve,  and  many  do 
mightily  serve,  for  the  food  of  man,  when  bcnled,  crushed, 
or  otherwise  industriously  prepared  by  man  himself,  for  his 
mere  sustenance.  But  the  husk  of  the  seed  is  prepared  in 
many  cases  for  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  and  the  pleasure 

*  More  litenllj',  "  penont  to  whom  the  care  of  eggi  i>  entovated."' 

'  [OnriM  (m*  aboFi,  p.  2A0) ;  ovariv*  occun  In  a  Latin  imcription  in  the  wnw 
of  a  perMn  who  laok  obuge  of  the  new-laid  e^gs-] 
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of  his  palate,  by  Nature  herself,  and  is  then  called  a 
'•  fruit" 

8.  The  varieties  of  structure  both  in  seed  and  husk, 
and  yet  more,  the  maoDer  in  which  the  one  is  contained, 
and  distributed  by,  the  other,  are  infinite;  and  in  some 
cases  the  husk  is  apparoitly  wanting,  or  takes  some  unre- 
cognizable fonn.  But  in  far  the  pluraUty  of  instances  the 
two  parts  of  the  plant's  treasury  are  easily  distingui^able, 
and  must  be  separately  studied,  whater^  their  apparent 
closeness  of  relation,  or  (as  in  all  natural  things)  the  equi> 
vocation  sometimes  taking  place  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  To  me,  the  especially  curious  point  in  this  matter 
is  that,  while  I  find  the  most  elaborate  accounts  given 
by  botanists  of  the  stages  of  growth  in  each  of  these  parts 
of  the  treasury,  they  never  say  of  what  use  the  guardian 
is  to  the  guarded  part,  irreq;>ective  of  its  service  to  man. 
The  mechanical  acticm  of  the  husk  in  containing  and 
scattering  the  seeds,  they  indeed  often  notice  and  insist 
on ;  but  they  do  not  tell  us  of  what,  if  any,  nutritious 
OB  fostering  use  the  rind  is  to  a  chestnut,  or  an  orange's 
pulp  to  its  pips,  or  a  peach's  juice  to  its  stone. 

4.  Putting  aude  tlus  deeper  question  for  the  moment, 
let  us  make  sure  we  understand  well,  and  define  safely, 
the  separate  parts  themselves.  A  seed  consists  essentially 
of  a  store,  or  sa<^,  containing  substance  to  nourish  a  germ 
of  life,  which  is  surrounded  by  such  substance,  and  in  the 
process  of  growth  is  first  fed  by  it.  The  germ  of  life  itself 
rises  into  two  portions,  and  not  more  than  two,  in  the 
seeds  of  two-leaved  plants;  but  this  symmetxical  dualism 
must  not  be  allowed  to  c«ifuse  the  student's  conception, 
of  the  t^ree  organically  separate  parts, — the  tough  sldn  of 
a  bean,  for  instance;  the  softer  contents  of  it  which  we 
boil  to  eat;  and  the  small  germ  from  which  the  root 
springs  when  it  is  sown.  A  bean  is  the  best  type  of  the 
whole  structure.  An  almond  out  of  its  shell,  a  peach- 
kemeU  and  an  apple-pip  are  also  clear  and  perfect,  tiioufi^ 
varied  types. 
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5.  The  husk,  or  seed-vessel,  is  seen  in  perfect  simplicity 
of  type  in  the  pod  of  a  bean,  or  the  globe  of  a  pc^py- 
There  are,  I  believe,  flowers  in  which  it  is  absoit  or  im- 
perfect ;  and  when  it  contains  onlf  cme  seed,  it  may  be 
so  small  and  closely  united  with  the  seed  it  contains, 
that  both  will  be  naturally  thought  of  as  one  thing  only. 
Thus,  in  a  dandehon,  the  little  brown  grains,  whidi  may 
be  blown  away,  each  with  its  silken  parachute,  are  ereiy 
one  of  them  a  complete  husk  and  seed  together.  But  the 
majority  of  instances  (and  those  of  plants  ^e  most  service- 
able to  man)  in  which  the  seed-vessel  has  entirely  a  separate 
structure  and  mechanical  power,  justify  us  in  giving  it  the 
normal  term  "husk,"  as  the  most  widely  applicable  and 
intelligible. 

6.  The  change  of  green,  hard,  and  tasteless  vegetable 
substuice  into  beautifully  coloured,  soft,  and  delicious  sub- 
stance, which  produces  what  we  call  a  fruit,  is,  in  most 
cases,  of  the  husk  only ;  in  others,  of  the  part  of  the  stalk 
which  immediately  sustains  the  seed;  and  in  a  very  few 
instances,  not  properly  a  change,  hut  a  distinct  formation, 
of  fruity  substance  between  the  husk  and  seed.  Normally, 
however,  the  husk,  like  the  seed,  consists  always  of  three 
parts ;  it  has  an  outer  skin,  a  central  substance  of  peculiar 
nature,  and  an  inner  skin,  which  holds  the  seed.  The 
midn  difficulty,  in  describing  or  thinking  of  the  completely 
ripened  product  of  any  plimt,  is  to  discern  clearly  wbidi 
is  the  inner  skin  of  the  hu^,  and  which  the  outer  skin 
of  the  seed.  The  peach  is  in  this  respect  the  best  general 
type, — ^the  woolly  skin  being  the  outer  one  of  the  husk; 
the  part  we  eal^  the  central  substance  of  the  husk ;  and 
the  hard  shell  ot  the  stone,  the  inner  skin  of  the  husk. 
The  bitter  kernel  within  is  the  seed. 

7.  In  this  case,  and  in  the  plum  and  cherry,  the  two 
parts  under  present  examination — husk  and  seed — separate 
naturally ;  the  fruity  part,  which  is  the  body  of  the  husk, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  shell,  which  is  its  inner  coat.  But 
in  the  walnut  and  almond,  the  two  outer  parts  of  the  husk 
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separate  from  the  interior  one,  which  becomes  an  apparently 
independent  "shell."  So  that  when  first  I  approached  this 
subject  I  divided  the  general  structure  of  a  treasury  into 
three  parts — husk,  shell,  and  kernel ;  and  this  division,  when 
we  once  have  mastered  the  main  one,  will  be  often  usefol. 
But  at  first  let  the  student  keep  steadily  to  his  conception 
of  the  two  constant  parts,  husk  and  seed,  reserving  the 
idea  of  shells  and  kernels  for  one  group  of  plants  only. 

8.  It  will  not  be  always  without  difficulty  that  he 
maintains  the  distinction,  when  the  tree  pretends  to  have 
changed  it.  Thus,  in  the  chestnut,  the  inner  coat  of  the 
husk  becomes  brown,  adheres  to  the  seed,  and  seems  part 
of  it;  and  we  naturally  call  only  the  thick,  green,  prickly 
coat,  the  husk.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  deceiving  tricks 
of  Nature,  to  compel  our  attention  more  closely.  The  real 
place  of  separation,  to  her  mind,  is  between  the  mahogany 
coloured  shell  and  the  nut  itself,  and  that  more  or  less 
silky  and  fiossy  coating  within  the  brown  shell  is  the  true 
lining  of  the  entire  "  husk."  The  paler  brown  skin,  follow- 
ing the  rugosities  of  the  nut,  is  the  true  sack  or  skin  of 
the  seed.     Similarly  in  the  walnut  and  almond. 

9.  But,  in  the  apple,  two  new  tricks  are  played  us. 
First,  in  the  brown  skin  of  the  ripe  pip,  we  might  imagme 
we  saw  the  part  correspcmdent  to  the  mahogany  skin  of 
the  chestnut,  and  therefore  the  inner  coat  of  the  husk. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  brown  skin  of  the  pips  belongs  to 
them  properly,  and  is  all  th^  own.  It  is  the  true  skin  or 
sack  of  the  seed.  The  inner  coat  of  the  husk  is  the 
smooth,  white,  scaly  part  of  the  core  that  holds  them. 

Then, — ^for  trick  number  two.  We  should  as  naturally 
imagine  the  skin  of  the  apple,  which  we  peel  off,  to  be 
correspondent  to  the  skin  of  the  peach ;  and  therefore,  to 
be  the  outer  part  of  the  husk.  But  not  at  all.  The  onto: 
part  of  the  husk  in  the  apple  is  melted  away  into  the 
fruity  mass  of  it,  and  the  red  skin  outside  is  the  skin  of 
its  sttdk,  not  of  its  seed-vessel  at  all  t 

10.  I  say  "of  its  stalk," — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  part  of 
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tiie  stalk  inunediately  susUiniiig  the  seed,  comnumly  called 
the  torus,  and  expanding  into  the  calyx.  In  the  apf^  this 
torus  inctnporates  itself  with  the  husk  ctHupIetefy ;  tfa«a 
refines  its  own  external  skin,  and  colours  that  variously  and 
beautifully,  like  the  true  skin  of  the  husk  in  the  peach, 
while  the  withered  leaves  of  the  calyx  ranain  in  the  "eye" 
of  the  apple. 

But  in  the  "hip"  of  the  rose,  the  incorporation  with 
the  husk  of  the  seed  does  not  take  place.  The  torus,  or, 
— as  in  this  flower  fix>m  its  peculiar  form  it  is  called,— » 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  alone  fonns  the  frutescent  port  of 
the  hip;  and  the  complete  seeds,  husk  and  all  (the  &rm 
triangular  husk  enclosing  an  alm(xid- shaped  kernel),  are 
grouped  closely  in  its  interior  cavity,  while  the  calyx  re- 
mains on  the  Uifp  in  a  large  and  scarcely  withering  star. 
In  the  nut,  the  cal3rx  r^nains  green  and  beautiful,  forming 
what  we  call  the  husk  of  a  filbert;  and  again  we  find 
Nature  amusing  herself  1^  trying  to  make  us  think  that 
this  strict  envelope,  almost  closing  over  the  single  seed, 
is  the  same  thing  to  the  nut  that  its  green  shell  is  to  a 
walnut  I 

11.  With  still  more  capricious  masquing,  she  varies  and 
hides  the  structure  of  her  "  berries." 

The  strawberry  is  a  hip  turned  inside-out,  the  frutcscott 
receptacle  changed  into  a  scarlet  ball,  or  C(Hie,  of  crystalline 
and  delicious  coral,  in  the  outside  of  which  the  separate 
seeds,  husk  and  all,  are  imbedded.  In  the  raspborry  and 
blackbory,  the  interior  mound  reooains  sapless;  and  the 
rubied  translucency  of  dulcet  substance  is  formed  round 
each  separate  seed,  upon  its  husk ;  not  a  part  of  the  husk, 
but  now  an  entirely  independent  and  added  portion  of  the 
plant's  bodily  form. 

12.  What  is  thus  done  for  each  seed,  on  the  ou^de  of 
the  receptacle,  in  the  raspberry,  is  done  for  each  seed, 
inside  the  calyx,  in  a  pomegranate ;  which  is  a  hip  in 
which  the  seeds  have  become  surrounded  with  a  radiant 
juice,  richer  than  claret  wine ;  while  the  seed  itself,  within 
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the  generous  jewel,  is  succulent  also,  and  spoken  of  by 
Toumefort  as  a  "  bale  succulente."  ^  The  tube  of  the  calyx, 
brown-russet  like  a  large  hip,  externally,  is  yet  otherwise 
divided,  and  separated  wholly  from  tlie  cinque-foiled,  and 
cinque-celled  rose,  both  in  number  of  petal  and  division  of 
treasuries;  the  calyx  has  eight  points,  and  nine  cells. 

18.  Lastly,  in  the  orange,  the  fount  of  firagrant  juice  is 
interposed  between  the  seed  and  the  husk.  It  is  wholly 
independent  of  both ;  the  Aurantine  rind,  with  its  white 
Uning  and  divided  oompartmentg,  is  the  true  husk:  the 
orange  pips  are  the  true  seeds ;  and  the  eatable  part  of  the 
firuit  is  formed  between  them,  in  dustos  of  delicate  little 
flasks,  as  if  a  Uirfi  store  of  scented  wine  had  beok  laid 
up  by  her  in  the  hollow  of  a  chestnut  shell,  between  the 
nut  and  rind;  and  then  the  green  changed  to  gold. 

14.  I  have  said  "lastly" — of  the  orange,  for  teai  of  the 
reader's  weariness  only;  not  as  having  yet  represmted,  fax 
less  exhausted,  the  variety  of  irutescent  fOTm.  But  these 
are  the  most  important  types  of  it;  and  before  I  can 
explain  the  relation  between  these,  and  another,  too  often 
confounded  with  them— the  granular  tana  of  the  seed  of 
grasses, — I  must  give  some  account  of  what,  to  man,  is  far 
more  important  than  the  form — the  gift  to  him  in  &uit- 
food;  and  trial,  in  froitrtemptation. 

*  ["Fractmn  aucci  plenum " :  aee  vol  L  p.  663,  of  tlia  lAtin  adition  of  1719 
(Joeephi  Pitton  Toanielbrt,  InttUutioMt  Bel  Berbaritt).  Tbe  pine-AppU  is  described 
is  ta  ftppendiz,  wbiob,  hiimtnr,  doM  oot  appear  in  tbe  French  aditioa  of  lOM.] 
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THE    FRUIT    GIFT 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapter,  I  hope  that  the 
reader  has  obtained,  or  may  by  a  little  patience  both  obtain 
and  secure,  the  idea  of  a  great  natural  Ordinance,  which, 
in  the  protection  given  to  the  part  of  plants  necessary  to 
prolong  their  race,  provides,  for  hapjner  living  creatures, 
food  delightful  to  thar  taste,  and  forms  either  amusing  or 
beautiful  to  their  eyes.  Whether  in  receptacle,  calyx,  or 
true  husk, — in  the  cup  of  the  acorn,  the  fringe  of  the  filbert, 
the  down  of  the  apricot,  or  bloom  of  the  plum,  the  powers 
of  Nature  consult  quite  other  ends  than  the  mere  continu- 
ance of  oaks  and  plum  trees  on  the  earth ;  and  must  be 
regarded  always  with  gratitude  more  deep  than  wonder, 
when  they  are  indeed  seen  with  human  eyes  and  human 
intellect. 

2.  But  in  one  family  of  plants,  the  content*  also  of  the 
seed,  not  the  envelope  of  it  merely,  are  prepared  for  the 
support  of  tiie  higher  animal  Ufe:  and  t^eir  grain,  filled 
with  the  substance  which,  for  universally  imderstood  name, 
may  best  keep  the  Latin  one  of  Farina, — becoming  in 
French,  "Farine,"  and  in  English,  "Flour," — both  in  the 
perfectly  nourishing  elements  a(  it,  and  its  easy  uid  abun- 
dant multiplicability,  becomes  the  primal  treasure  of  human 
economy. 

8,  It  has  been  the  practice  of  botanists  of  all  natiom 
to  consider  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  together  with  those  of 
roses  and  pease,  as  if  all  could  be  described  on  the  same 
principles,  and  with  the  same  nomenclature  of  parts.  But 
the  grain  of  com  is  a  quite  distinct  thing  from  the  seed 
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of  pease.  In  it,  the  husk  and  the  seed  envelope  have 
become  inextricably  one.  All  the  exocarps,  endocarps,  epi- 
carps,  mesocarps,  shells,  husks,  sacks,  and  skins,  are  woven 
at  once  together  into  the  brown  bran;  and  inside  of  that, 
a  new  substance  is  collected  for  us,  which  is  not  what  we 
boil  in  pease,  or  poach  in  ^fs,  or  munch  in  nuts,  or  grind 
in  coffee; — but  a  thing  which,  mixed  with  water  and  then 
baked,  has  given  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  their  prime 
word  for  food,  in  thought  and  prayer, — Bread;  their  prime 
conception  of  the  man's  and  woman's  labour  in  preparing 
it — ("  whoso  putteth  hand  to  the  plough  "■ — "  two  women  sht^ 
be  grinding  at  the  waT?")— their  prime  notion  of  the  means 
of  cooking  by  fire — ("which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven"),  and  their  prime  notion  of  culinary 
office — ^the  "  chief  baker,"  *  cook,  or  pastrycook, — (compare 
Bedreddin  Hassan  in  the  Arabian  Nights)'.*  and,  finally,  to 
modem  civilization,  the  Saxon  word  "lady,"  with  whatever 
it  imports.' 

4.  It  has  also  been  the  practice  of  botanists  to  confuse 
all  the  ripened  products  of  plants  under  the  general  term 
"fruit."  But  the  essential  and  separate  fruit-gift  is  of  two 
substances,  quite  distinct  from  flour,  namely,  oil  and  wine, 
under  the  last  term  including  for  the  moment  all  kinds  of 
juice  which  will  produce  alcohol  by  fermentation.  Of  these, 
oil  may  be  produced  either  in  the  kernels  of  nuts,  as  in 
almonds,  or  in  the  substance  of  berries,  as  in  the  olive, 
date,  and  coffee-berry.  But  the  sweet  juice  which  wiU 
become  medicinal  in  wine,  can  only  be  developed  in  the 
husk,  or  in  the  receptacle. 

3.  The  office  of  the  Chief  Butler,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Chief  Baker,  and  the  office  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine,*  refer  both  to  the  total  fruit- 
gift  in  both  kinds:  but  in  the  study  of  plants,  we  must 

>  [Luke  ix.  62;  Mutthew  xxit.  41,  ri.  30;  Gene^  xl.  SO.] 
'  [In  Uie  "Story  of  Noor-ed-Deen  and  his  Soq,"  Iads'i  Andiian  Nightt,  7ol.  i. 
pp.  259  teg.] 

■  rs«e  Saame  tm4  lAUtt,  §  88  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  138).] 
*  [Luke  I.  34.] 
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primarily  separate  our  notion  of  their  gifts  to  men  into 
the  three  elements,  flour,  <h1,  and  wine;  and  have  instantly 
and  always  intelligible  names  fw  them  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English. 

And  I  think  it  best  not  to  confuse  our  ideas  of  pure 
vegetable  substance  with  the  pos^ble  process  of  fermenta- 
tum: — so  that  rather  than  "wine,"  for  a  constant  specific 
torn,  I  will  take  "  Nectar," — this  term  more  rightly  includ- 
ing the  juices  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  plum,  as  well 
as  those  (tf  the  grape,  currant,  and  apjje. 

Our  three  separate  substances  will  then  be  easily  named 
in  all  Uiree  languages  ^— 


Farina, 

NecUr. 

Farine. 

HuUe. 

Nectare. 

Flour. 

oa 

Nectar. 

There  is  this  farther  advantage  in  keeping  the  third 
common  term,  that  it  leaves  us  the  words  Succus,  Jus, 
Juice,  for  other  liquid  products  of  plants,  watoy,  milky, 
sugary,  or  resinous, — c^ten  indeed  important  to  man,  but 
<rften  also  without  either  agreeable  flavour  or  nutritious 
power;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  observed  with  care  that 
we  may  use  the  word  "juice,"  of  a  liquid  produced  by  an; 
part  of  a  plant,  but  "  nectar,"  only  of  the  juices  produced 
in  its  fruit 

6.  But  the  good  and  pleasure  of  fruit  is  not  in  the 
juice  only ; — in  some  kinds,  and  those  not  the  least  valuable 
(as  the  d&te),  it  is  not  in  the  juice  at  all.  We  still  stand 
absolutely  in  want  ctf  a  word  to  express  the  more  or  less 
firm  substajice  of  fruit,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  pro- 
ducts of  a  plant.  And  with  the  usual  ill-luck — (I  advisedly 
think  <^  it  as  demoniacal  misfortune) — of  botanical  science, 
no  other  name  has  been  yet  used  for  such  substance  than 
the  entirely  &lse  and  ugly  one  of  "Flesh,"  Fr.,  "Chair," 
with  its  still  more  pamful  derivation  "Chamu,"  and  in 
England  the  monstrous  scientific  term,  "  Sarco-carp." 

But,  under  the  housewifery  of  Proserpina,  since  we  are 
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to  call  the  juice  of  fruit.  Nectar,  its  substance  will  be  as 
naturally  and  easily  called  Ambroaa;  and  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  this,  with  the  other  names  defined  in  this  chapter,  will 
not  only  be  found  practically  more  convenient  than  the 
phrases  in  common  use,  but  will  more  securely  fix  in  the 
student's  mind  a  true  conception  of  the  essential  difierences 
in  substance,  which,  ultimately,  depend  wholly  on  their 
pleasantness  to  human  perception,  and  offices  for  faumui 
good ;  and  not  at  all  on  any  otherwise  expUcable  structure 
or  faculty.  It  is  of  no  use  to  determine,  by  microscope 
or  retort,  that  cinnamon  is  made  of  cells  with  so  many 
walls,  or  grape-juice  of  molecules  with  so  many  sides; — ^we 
are  just  as  far  as  ever  from  understanding  why  these 
particular  inta^tices  should  be  aromatic,  and  these  special 
parallelopipeds  exhilarating,  as  we  were  in  the  savagdy 
unscientific  days  when  we  could  only  see  with  our  eyes, 
and  smell  with  our  noses.  But  to  call  each  of  these 
separate  substances  by  a  name  rightly  belonging  to  it 
through  all  the  past  variations  of  the  language  of  educated 
man,  will  probably  enable  us  often  to  discern  powers  in 
the  tiling  itself,  o£  affecting  the  human  body  and  mind, 
which  are  indeed  qualities  infinitely  more  its  oxen,  than 
any  which  can  possibly  be  extracted  by  the  point  of  a 
knife,  or  brayed  out  with  a  mortar  and  pestle. 

7.  Thus,  to  take  merely  instance  in  the  three  main  ele- 
ments of  which  we  have  just  determined  the  names, — flour, 
oil,  and  ambrosia  ;-^^he  diderences  in  the  kinds  of  pleasiue 
which  the  tongue  received  from  the  powderiness  of  oat- 
cake, or  a  weU-boiled  potato — (in  the  days  when  oat-cake 
and  potatoes  were!) — ^ftwn  the  glossUy-scrftened  crispness  of 
a  well-made  salad,  imd  from  the  cool  and  fragrant  amber 
of  an  apricot,  are  indeed  distinctions  between  the  essential 
virtues  of  things  which  were  made  to  be  tatted,  much 
more  than  to  be  eaten;  and  in  their  various  methods  of 
ministry  to,  and  temptation  of,  hmnan  appetites,  have  their 
part  in  the  history,  not  of  elements  merdy,  but  of  souls; 
and  of  the  soul-virtues,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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world  have  bade  the  barrel  of  meal  not  waste,  nor  the 
cruse  of  oil  fiul;  and  have  planted,  by  waters  of  comfort, 
the  fruits  which  are  for  the  healing  of  nations.^ 

8.  And,  again,  therefore,  I  must  repeat,  with  insistence, 
the  claim  I  have  made  for  the  limitation  of  language  to 
the  use  made  of  it  by  educated  men.  The  word  "carp" 
could  never  have  multiplied  itself  into  the  absurdities  of 
endo-carps  and  epi-carps,  but  in  the  mouths  of  men  who 
scarcely  ever  read  it  in  its  original  letters,  and  therefore 
never  recognized  it  as  meaning  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  "  fructus,"  which  word,  being  a  little  more  fiuniliar  with, 
they  would  have  scarcely  abused  to  the  same  extent; 
they  would  not  have  called  a  walnut  shell  an  intra-fruct— 
or  a  grape  skin  an  extra-&uct ;  but  again,  because,  thou{^ 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  English  -"fructify,"  "frugi- 
vorous," — and  "  usufruct,"  they  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
Latin  "  fruor,"  and  unconscious  ther^ore  that  the  derivative 
'*  fructus,"  must  always,  in  right  use,  mean  an  er^oyed  thing, 
they  generalize  every  mature  vegetable  product  under  the 
term;  and  we  find  Dr.  Gray  coolly  tellii^  us  that  there  is 
no  fruit  so  "likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  seed,"'  as  a  grun 
of  com  1  a  grain,  whether  of  com,  or  any  other  gra^ 
being  precisely  the  vegetable  structure  to  which  frutescent 
change  is  for  ever  forbidden  1  and  to  which  the  word  se^ 
is  primarily  and  perfectly  applicable  I — the  thing  to  be 
sown,  not  grafted. 

0.  But  to  mark  Uiis  total  incapability  of  frutescent 
change,  and  connect  the  form  of  the  seed  more  defin- 
itely with  its  dusty  treasure,  it  is  better  to  reserve,  when 
we  are  speaking  with  precision,  the  term  "grain"  for  the 
seeds  of  the  grasses:  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  French, 
than  in  English:  because  they  have  no  monosyllabic  word 
for  the  constantly  granular  "seed";  but  for  us  the  terms 
are  all  simple,  and  already  in  right  use,  only  not  quite 
clearly  enough  understood ;  and  there  remains  only  one  real 

■  [1  Kings  xrii.  14 ;  Faalmi  zziii.  2  (Pnyer-book  venion) ;  Ravelatiou  xxiL  2.] 

■  [hOrodwitwK  to  Struetvral  and  S^tttmatte  Botany,  I8S8,  p.  S14  (§  904).] 
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difficulty  now  in  our  system  of  nomenclature,  that  having 
taken  the  word  "husk"  for  the  seed-vessel,  we  are  left 
without  a  general  word  for  the  true  fringe  of  a  filbert,  or 
the  chaff  of  a  grass.  I  don't  know  whether  the  French 
"  frange "  could  be  used  by  them  in  this  sense,  if  we  took 
it  in  English  botany.  But  for  the  present,  we  can  manage 
well  enough  without  it,  one  general  term,  "  chafiP,"  serving 
for  all  the  grasses,  "  cup "  for  acorns,  and  "  fringe "  for 
nuts. 

10,  But  I  call  this  a  real  difficulty,  because  I  suppose, 
among  the  myriads  of  plants  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
there  may  be  forms  of  the  envelope  of  fruits  or  seeds  whidi 
may,  for  comfort  of  speech,  require  some  common  generic 
name.  One  unreal  difficulty,  or  shadow  of  difficulty,  re- 
mains in  our  having  no  entirely  comprehensive  name  for 
seed  and  seed-vessel  together  than  that  the  botanists  now 
use,  "fruit."  But  practically,  even  now,  people  feel  that 
they  can't  gather  figs  of  thistles,^  and  never  speak  of  the 
fructification  of  a  thistle,  or  of  Uie  fruit  of  a  dandelion. 
And,  re-assembling  now,  in  one  view,  the  words  we  have 
determined  on,  they  will  be  found  enough  for  all  practical 
service,  and  in  such  service  always  accurate,  and,  usually, 
suggestive.  I  repeat  them  in  brief  order,  with  such  farther 
explanation  as  they  need.. 

11.  All  ripe  products  of  the  life  of  flowers  consist  essen- 
tially of  the  Se^  and  Husk, — these  being,  in  certain  cases, 
sustained,  surrounded,  or  provided  with  means  of  motion, 
by  other  parts  of  the  plant;  or  by  developments  of  their 
own  form  which  require  in  each  case  distinct  names.  Thus 
the  white  cushion  of  the  dandelion  to  which  its  brown 
seeds  are  attached,  and  the  personal  parachutes  which  be- 
long to  each,  must  be  sq»arately  described  for  that  species 
of  plants;  it  is  the  little  brown  thing  they  sustain  and 
carry  away  on  the  wind,  which  must  be  examined  as  the 
essential  product  of  the  floret; — the  "seed  and  husk." 

t  [Matthew  vu.  16.] 
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IS.  Every  seed  his  a  hulk,  tudding  atfaer  tiiat  seed 
alcme,  or  other  seeds  with  it 

Every  perfect  seed  ccmsists  of  an  embiyo,  and  the  sub- 
stance which  first  nourishes  that  embiyo ;  the  whfde  enclosed 
in  a  sack  or  other  sufficient  envelope.  l%rec  essoitial  parts 
altogether. 

Every  perfect  hudc,  vulgarly  pericarp,  at  *'  round-fruit," 
—(as  periwig,  "round-wig"),— consists  of  a  shdl  (vidguly 
endocarp),  rind  (vulgarly  mesocarp),  and  skin  (vulgarly  efi' 
carp) ;  three  essential  purts  altt^jether.  But  one  or  more  of 
these  parts  may  be  e£bced,  or  confused  with  anotho';  and 
in  the  seeds  of  grasses  they  all  ocmcentrate  themselves  into 
brui. 

18.  When  a  hu^  ocmsists  of  two  or  more  parts,  etcfa 
oi  which  has  a  separate  shaft  and  volute,  uniting  in  tite 
piikr  and  volute  of  the  flower,  each  separate  piece  of  the 
husk  is  called  a  "carpet."  The  name  was  fint  givai  by 
Oe  Candolle.*  and  must  be  retained.  But  it  cmtinuallj 
happens  that  a  simple  husk  divides  into  two  parts  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  leaves  of  tiie  embryo,  as  in  the  peach, 
or  symmetrically  holding  alternate  seeds,  as  in  the  pea. 
The  beautiful  drawing  cnf  the  pea-^dl  with  its  seeds,  in 
Rousseau's  botany,'  is  the  only  cme  I  have  seen  whidi 
rightly  shows  and  expresses  this  arrangement. 

14.  A  Fruit,  is  either  the  hixsk,  receptacle,  petal,  or 
other  part  of  a  flower  external  to  the  teed,  in  whidi 
chemical  changes  have  taken  place,  fitting  it  fisr  the  most 
part  to  become  pleasant  and  bealthftil  food  for  man,  or 
other  living  animals ;  but  in  some  cases  making  it  bitter  or 
pois(mou8  to  them,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  de{«ived  or 
deadly.     But,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  without  any  definite 

1  [RmUt  by  Dniutl:  Monograpk*  det  Anoaaeit*,  1S17,  p.  13  ("U  wnit  ntil»  «* 
commode  d  mToir  nn  mot  puticiuier  pour  exprimer,  dans  on  findt  multiple,  la  frntt 
pubel  r^mltut  da  ehaqne  ovaln  woonde  et  d^veloiq^ :  Jo  ptopoae  id  cdni  di 


iarpttU,  earptlhmn").^ 

'  \La  Bolanijue  ae  J.  J.  _ _ ,    , 

ISOff,  Pkte  IS  (the  pUtai  are  "d'apres  lea  peintaNi  de  P.  J.  Redout^"] ;  refti 


■  [La  Bolanique  de  J.  J.  Bouneau ;  Lettret  £Umetitain»  rur  la  Sotattiqve, 


Ptri^ 

Amd 


to  again  ia  li.  eh.  Tj.  g  8  (p.   A76).     Ruikia  greatly  admired  the  book ;  eee  th« 
Introduetioii,  above,  p.  xl.] 
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office  to  the  seed  it  ccmtains;  and  the  duuige  takes  place 
entirely  to  fit  the  plant  to  the  service  of  animals.*  In  its 
perfection,  the  Fruit  Gift  is  limited  to  a  temperate  zone. 
of  which  the  polar  limit  is  maii^  by  the  Eftrawberry,  and 
the  eqnatwial  by  the  orange.  The  more  arctic  re^ns 
produce  even  the  smallest  kinds  of  fruit  with  difficulty ; 
and  the  more  equatorial,  in  coarse,  oleaginous,  or  over- 
luscious  masses. 

15.  All  the  most  perfect  fruits  are  developed  yrwra  ex- 
quisite forms  either  of  foliage  or  Jlower.  The  vine  leaf, 
in  its  genoully  decorative  power,  is  the  most  important, 
both  in  life  and  in  art,  of  all  that  shade  the  habitations 
of  men.  The  olive  leaf  is,  without  any  rival,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  leaves  of  timber  trees;  and  its  blossom, 
though  minute,  of  extreme  beauty.  The  apple  is  essentially 
the  fruit  of  the  rose,  and  the  peach  of  her  only  rival  in 
her  own  colour.  The  cherry  and  orange  blossom  are  the 
two  types  of  floral  snow. 

16.  And,  lastly,  let  my  readers  be  assured,  the  economy 
of  blossom  and  fruit,  with  the  distribution  of  water,  wiU 
be  found  hereafter  the  most  accurate  test  of  wise  national 
government. 

For  example  of  the  action  of  a  national  government, 
rightly  so  called,  in  these  matters,  I  refer  the  student  to 
the  Marie^olas  of  Venice,  translated  in  JFors  Clavigera  ;  ^  and 
I  close  this  chapter,  and  this  first  volume  of  Proserpina^ 
not  without  pride,  in  the  words  I  wrote  on  this  same  matter 
eighteen   years  ago.     "  So  far  as  the  labourer's   immediate 

*  A  moat  singular  ngn  of  this  functioii  !■  given  in  the  chemiBtry  of 
the  chftDgcs,  sccordiDK  to  a  French  botanist,  to  wfaoae  carefnllj  and  richly 
illustrated  volume  I  shall  In  future  often  refer  my  readers,  "Vers  I'^poque 
de  la  maturity,  le*  fruits  exhalad  de  Uaade  carbmntpie.  Ill  ne  prisentent 
plus  d6s  lors  aucun  d^gagement  d'ozygtoe  pendant  le  jour,  et  rttjuraU, 
pour  otnji  dire,  d  la  fapm  de*  ontMaiu:."— -(Figuier,  Hittom  det  PUmiei,  p.  18S. 
8vo.     Paris.     Hachette,  1874.') 

1  [For  the  lairs  of  Venice  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  fruit,  see  Letter  74,  §§  10-12  ; 
for  the  term  "Mariegola,"  VM.,  §  12  n.] 
'  [Compare  below,  p  fi08  n.] 
XXV.  2i 
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loofit  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  an  ircn  filing  whether 
I  emfAoy  him  in  growing  a  peach,  or  in  foxing  a  bomb- 
sbelL  But  the  difference  to  him  is  final,  whether,  when 
his  child  is  ill.  I  walk  into  his  cottage,  and  give  it  the 
peadi,— or  dn^  the  shell  down  hia  chimney,  and  blow  his 
roof  off".*** 

t  lUnt»  Mt  LaH,  %  76  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  103).] 
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PROSERPINA 

VOLUME  U* 
CHAPTER  I 


1.  Although  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  preceding  volume 
to  complete,  in  any  wise  as  I  desired,  the  account  of  the 
several  parts  and  actions  of  plants  in  general,  I  will  not 
delay  any  longer  our  entrance  on  the  examination  of  par- 
ticular kinds,  though  hare  and  there  I  must  interrupt  such 
special  study  by  recurring  to  general  principles,  or  points 
of  wider  interest  But  tiie  scope  of  such  larger  inquiry 
will  be  best  seen,  and  the  use  of  it  best  felt,  by  entering 
now  on  specific  study. 

I  begin  with  the  Violet,  because  tiie  arrangement  of 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs — Cytheiides* — is  more  arbit- 
rary than  tiiat  of  the  rest,  and  calls  for  some  immediate 
explanation. 

2.  I  fear  that  my  readers  may  expect  me  to  write  some- 
thing very  pretty  for  them-  about  violets :  but  my  time  for 
writing  prettily  is  long  past ;  and  it  requires  some  watching 
over  myself,  I  find,  to  keep  me  even  from  writing  queru- 
lously. For  while,  the  older  I  grow,  very  thwikfully  I 
recognize  more  and  more  the  number  of  pleasures  granted 

r  completod,  ftnd  no  titla-page  to  It  wu  iiaaed.] 

'   " "*      'i,  or  makwort);  (ee  1. 

1  Wow,  §  44,  P-  414.] 


>  rndi  volame  wm  nerer  comjdetsd,  ftnd  no  titla-page  to 
*  fladudiog  VioU]  Veronica,  and  (Valletta  (^^PoIvctU,  i 
XI.  §  27,  p.  306.    The  naming  of  thegroup  ia  expbOned  1i 
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to  human  eyes  in  this  fair  world,  I  recognize  also  an  increas- 
ing sensitiveness  in  my  temper  to  anything  that  interferes 
with  them;  and  a  grievous  readiness  to  find  fault — always 
of  course  submissively,  but  very  articulately — with  whatever 
Nature  seems  to  me  not  to  have  nuuu^c^  to  the  best 
of  her  power; — as,  for  extreme  instance,  her  late  arrange- 
moits  of  frost  this  spring,  destroying  all  the  beauty  of 
the  wood  sorrels ;  nor  am  I  less  inclined,  looking  to  her  as 
the  greatest  of  sculptors  and  painters,  to  ask,  every  time 
I  see  a  narcissus,  why  it  should  be  wrapped  up  in  brown 
paper;  and  every  time  I  see  a  violet,  what  it  wants  with 
a  spur? 

8.  What  any  flower  wants  with  a  spur,  is  indeed  the 
simplest  and  hitherto  to  me  unanswerablest  form  of  the 
question;  nevertheless,  when  blossoms  grow  in  spires,  and 
are  crowded  together,  and  have  to  grow  partly  downwards, 
in  order  to  win  their  share  of  light  and  breeze,  one  can  see 
some  reason  for  the  effort  of  the  petals  to  expand  upwards 
and  backwards  also.  But  that  a  violet,  who  has  her  little 
stalk  to  herself,  and  might  grow  straight  up,  if  she  pleased, 
should  be  pleased  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  quite 
gratuitously  bend  her  stalk  down  at  the  top,  and  fasten 
herself  to  it  by  her  waist,  as  it  were, — ^this  is  so  much 
more  like  a  girl  of  the  period's  fancy  than  a  violet's,  that 
I  never  gather  one  separately  but  with  renewed  astonish- 
ment at  it. 

4.  One  reason  indeed  there  is,  which  I  never  thought 
of  until  this  moment  I  a  piece  of  stupidity  which  I  can 
only  pardon  myself  in,  because,  as  it  has  chanced,  I  have 
studied  violets  most  in  gardens,  not  in  their  wild  haunts, 
—partly  thinking  their  Athenian  honour  was  as  a  garden 
flower ;  and  partly  being  always  led  away  from  them, 
among  the  hills,  by  flowers  which  I  could  see  nowhere 
else.  With  all  excuse  I  can  finbish  up,  however,  it  is 
shameful  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  never  struck  me 
before,  or  at  least  this  bit  of  the  truth — as  follows. 

fi.  The  Greeks,   and    Milton,    alike  speak  of  violets  as 
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growing  in  meadows  (or  daks).  But  the  Greeks  did  so  be- 
cause they  could  not  fancy  any  ddight  except  in  meadows ;  ^ 
and  Milton,  because  be  wanted  a  rhyme  to  nightingale* — 
and,  after  all,  was  London  Inred.  But  Viola's  b^oved  knew 
where  violets  grew  in  Illyria,* — and  grow  evoywhw*  else 
also,  when  they  can, — on  a  bank,  &cing  the  south. 

Just  as  distinctly  as  the  daisy  and  buttercup  are  meetdow 
flowers,  the  violet  is  a  bank  flower,  and  would  &in  grow 
always  on  a  steep  slope,  towards  the  sun.  And  it  is  so 
poised  on  its  stem  that  it  shows,  when  growing  on  a  slope, 
the  full  space  and  opening  of  its  flower, — not  at  all,  in 
any  strain  of  modesty,  hiding  itself,  though  it  may  easily 
be,  by  grass  or  mossy  stone,  "half  hidden,"' — but,  to  the 
full,  showing  itself  and  intending  to  be  lovely  and  lumi- 
nous, 08  fragrant,  to  the  uttermost  of  its  soft  power. 

Nor  merely  in  its  oblique  setting  on  the  stalk,  but  in 
the  rcTosion  of  its  two  upper  petals,  the  flower  shows 
this  purpose  of  bdng  fully  seen.  (For  a  flower  that  doei 
hide  itself,  take  a  lily  of  the  valley,  or  the  bell  of  a  grape' 
hyacinth,  <»  a  cychunen.)  But  respecting  this  matta  of 
petal-reversion,  we  must  now  fiaither  state  two  or  tiiree 
general  princij^. 

6.  A  p»fect  or  pure  flower,  as  a  rose,  oxalis,  or  cam- 
panula, is  always  composed  of  an  unbrokoi  whorl,  or  corolla, 
in  the  form  of  a  di^,  cup,  bell,  or,  if  it  draw  togethor 
again  at  the  lips,  a  narrow-necked  vase.  This  cup,  bell, 
or  vase,  is  divided  into  similar  petab  (or  segments,  whidi 
are  petals  careftilly  joined),  varying  in  number  from  three 

'  [Compare  Modem  Paiitttrt,  vol  ilL  (Vol.  V.  pp.  234  «w.).l 
«  [Oomu,  833,  234  :— 

"And  in  tlta  rioUt-Mihroidared  nle, 
Whero  the  lore-lom  nightingKle  .  .  ."] 
»  [Tvie0h  SigU,  L  1,,  6  :— 

"  If  miuio  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ;  .  .  . 
O  !  h  came  o'er  mj  sv  like  the  iweet  eoand 
That  breathei  upon  a  bank  of  violeti."] 
*  [See  Wordnrortb'i  piece  beginning  "  Sh«  dwelt  among  tlie  nntrodd«n  wayi"  :— 
"A  violet  by  a  moMj  rton* 

Half  hidden  &wn  th«  «]r«  1 "] 
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to  eight,  and  enclosed  hy  a  caXyx  whose  sepals  are  sym- 
metrical also. 

An  imperfect,  or,  as  I  am  inclined  rather  to  call  it, 
an  "injured"  flower,  is  one  in  which  some  of  the  petals 
have  inferior  office  and  position,  and  are  either  dc^fraded, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  expanded  and  honoured  at 
the  cost  of  others.* 

Of  this  process,  the  first  and  simplest  condition  is  the 
reversal  of  the  upper  petals  and  elongation  of  the  lower 
ones,  in  blossoms  set  on  the  side  of  a  clusta«d  stalk. 
When  the  change  is  simply  and  directly  dependent  on 
their  portion  in  the  cluster,  as  in  Aurora  R^na,*  modi- 
fying every  bell  just  in  proportion  as  it  declines  &om  the 
perfected  central  one,  some  of  the  loveliest  groups  of  form 
are  produced  which  can  be  seen  in  any  inferior  organism: 
but  when  the  irregularity  becomes  fixed,  and  the  flower 
is  alwa3rs  to  the  same  extent  distorted,  whatever  its  position 
in  the  cluster,  the  plant  is  to  be  rightly  thought  of  as 
reduced  to  a  Iowa  ruik  in  creation. 

7.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  these  inferior  fc^nis 
of  flower  have  always  the  appearance  of  being  produced 
by  some  kind  of  mischief — blight,  bite,  or  ill-breeding; 
l^ey  never  suggest  the  idea  of  improving  themselves,  now, 
into  anything  better;  one  is  only  afraid  of  their  tearing  or 
puffing  themselves  into  something  worse.  Nay,  even  the 
quite  natural  and  simple  conditions  of  inferior  v^etable 
do  not  in  the  least  suggest,  to  the  unbittoi  or  unblig^ted 
human  intellect,  the  notion  of  development  into  anything 
other  than  thdr  like:  one  does  not  expect  a  mushroom  to 
translate  itself  into  a  pineapple,  nor  a  betony  to  moralize 
itself  into  a  lily,  nor  a  snapdragon  to  soften  himself  into 
a  lilac. 

8.  It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  that  the  recent  phreuzy 
for  the  investigation  of  digestive  and  reproductive  operations 

*  Above,  p.  S67  n. 
>  [8m  fortlwr,  bclovj  ch.  t.  g  1,  p.  466.] 
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in  plants  may  by  this  time  have  furnished  the  microscopic 
malice  of  botanists  with  providentially  disgusting  reasons, 
or  demoniacally  nasty  necessities,^  for  every  possible  spur* 
spike,  jag,  sting,  rent,  blotch,  flaw,  freckle,  filth,  or  venom, 
which  can  be  detected  in  the  construction,  or  distilled  from 
the  dissolution,  of  vegetable  organism.  But  with  these 
obscene  processes  and  prurient  apparitions  the  gentle  and 
happy  scholar  of  flowers  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  I 
am  amazed  and  saddened,  more  than  I  care  to  say,  by 
finding  how  much  that  is  abominable  may  be  discovered 
by  an  ill-taught  curiosity,  in  the  purest  things  that  earth 
is  allowed  to  produce  for  us ; — ^perhaps  if  we  were  less 
reprobate  in  our  own  ways,  the  grass  which  is  our  type 
might  conduct  itself  better,  even  though  it  has  no  hope 
but  of  being  cast  into  the  oven ; '  in  the  meantime,  healthy 
human  eyes  and  thoughts  are  to  be  set  on  the  lovely  laws 
of  its  growth  and  habitation,  and  not  on  the  mean  mysteries 
of  its  birth. 

9.  I  relieve,  thoefore,  om*  presently  inquiring  souls  from 
any  farther  care  as  to  the  reason  for  a  violet's  spiu", — or  for 
the  extremely  ugly  arrangements  of  its  stamens  and  style, 
invisible  unless  by  vexatious  and  vicious  peeping.  You  are 
to  think  of  a  violet  only  in  its  green  leaves,  and  purple 
or  golden  petals; — you  are  to  know  the  varieties  of  form 
in  both,  proper  to  common  species;  and  in  what  kind  of 
places  they  idl  most  fondly  lire,  and  most  deeply  glow. 

"And  the  recrcAtion  of  the  mlnde  which  is  tmken  heereby  cannot  be 
but  verie  good  and  honeat,  for  they  admoniih  and  itir  up  a  man  to  that 
which  ia  comely  and  honest.  For  floweis,  through  their  beautle,  vaiietle 
of  colour,  and  exquisite  forme,  do  bring  to  a  llberall  and  gentle  manly 
minde  the  lemembrance  of  honestie,  nnneliness,  and  ^1  kinda  of  vertues. 
For  it,  would  be  an  unaeemely  and  filthle  thing,  u  a  certain  wise  man 
saith,  for  him  that  doth  looke  upon  and  handle  &ire  and  beautiful  things, 
and  who  Irequenteth  and  is  conTeraant  in  faire  and  beautifo]  places,  to 
have  his  mind  not  faire,  but  filtbie  and  defbnned."* 

■  [Comiwre  toL  I.  ch.  ii.  §  2  n.  (above,  p.  SIQ) ;  aad  below,  p.  414 1 

■  [iMiali  xl.  6  ("aU  flesh  U  graM");  Uatthaw  vl  90.1 

■  [Tin  SerMl,  1097,  voL  L  pp.  ege-eW.] 
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10.  Thus  Gerarde,  in  the  clow  of  his  introductwy  notice 
of  the  violet,— speaking  oi  things  (honesty,  comeliness,  and 
the  like)  scarcely  now  recognized  as  desirable  in  the  realm 
of  England ;  but  havii^  deviously  obso^ed  that  violets  are 
useful  for  the  making  of  garlands  for  the  head*  and  posies 
to  smell  to ; — in  which  last  function  I  observe  tJiey  are  still 
fdeaang  to  the  British  public:  and  I  found  the  cbildroi 
here,*  only  the  other  day,  munching  a  confection  of  candied 
violet  leaves.  What  [Measure  the  flower  can  still  ^ve  us, 
uncuulied,  and  unbound,  but  in  its  own  place  and  lifi^  I 
will  try  to  traee  through  some  of  its  constant  laws. 

11.  And  first,  let  us  be  dear  that  the  native  eolour  o( 
the  nolet  is  violet;  and  that  the  white  and  yellow  kinds, 
though  pretty  in  their  place  and  way,  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  generally  meditating  the  flower's  quality  <»  powo*. 
A  white  violet  is  to  black  ones  what  a  black  man  is  to 
white  cmes;  and  the  yeUow  varieties  are,  I  believe,  properly 
pansies,  and  belong  also  to  wild  districts  for  the  most  part; 
but  the  true  violet,  which  I  have  just  now  called  "black," 
with  Gerarde.  "the  bladce  or  purple  violet,  hath  a  ^eat 
prerogative  above  others,"'  and  all  the  nobler  species  of 
the  pansy  itself  are  of  full  purple,  inclining,  however,  io 
the  ordinaiy  wild  violet  to  blue.  In  the  Latot  of  F6sok, 
chap,  vii.,  ^  20,  91,'  I  have  made  this  dark  pansy  the 
representative  of  putple  pure;  tiie  viola  odorata,  of  the  link 
between  that  ibll  purple  and  blue ;  and  the  heath-blossom, 
of  the  link  between  that  full  purple  and  red.  The  reader 
will  do  well,  as  much  as  mtey  be  possible  to  him,  to 
associate  his  study  of  botany,  as  indeed  all  oth»  studies 
of  visible  things,  with  that  of  painting:  but  he  must  re^ 
member  that  he  cannot  know  what  violet  colour  reidly  is, 
unless  he  watch  the  flower  in  its  early  growth.  It  becomes 
dim  in  age,  and  dark  when  it  is  gathered—at  least,  when 
it  is  tied  in  bunches ; — but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  colour  actually  deadens  also, — at  all  events,   no   other 

>  [At  Brantwood,  tbe  children  of  Mr.  and  Mn.  Arthar  gereiv.} 
■  [TA*  HerbaU,  1597,  vol.  J.  p.  608.1 
»  rVoL  XV.  p.  426.] 
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ma^  flower  of  the  same  quiet  colour  lights  up  the  ground 
near  it  as  a  violet  wilL  The  bright  houndVtongue  looks 
merely  like  a  spot  of  bright  paint;  but  a  young  riolet 
glows  like  painted  glass.' 

12-  Which,  when  you  hare  once  well  noticed,  the  two 
lines  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  which  seem  opposed,  will 
both  become  ciear  to  you.  The  said  lines  are  dragged 
from  hand  to  band  along  their  pages  of  pilfered  quotations 
by  the  hack  botanists, — who  probably  never  saw  them,  nor 
anything  else,  in  Shakespeare  or  Milton  in  their  lives, — ^till 
even  in  reading  them  where  they  rightly  come,  you  can 
scarcely  recover  their  fresh  meaning:  but  none  of  the 
botanists  ever  think  of  asking  why  Perdita  calls  the  violet 
"dim,"*  and  Milton  "glowing." 

Perdita,  indeed,  calls  it  dim,  at  that  moment,  in  tbink*^ 
ing  of  her  own  love,  and  the  hidden  passion  of  it,  unspeak- 
able ;  nor  is  Milton  without  sane  purpose  of  using  it  as  an 
emblem  of  love,  mourning, — but,  in  both  cases,  the  subdued 
and  quiet  hue  ai  the  flower  as  an  actual  tint  of  colour,  and 
the  strange  force  and  life  of  it  as  a  part  of  light,  are  felt 
to  their  uttermost. 

And  observe,  also,  that  both  of  the  poets  contrast  tiw 
violet,  in  its  softness,  with  the  intense  marking  of  the 
pansy.    Milton  makes  the  opposition  directly — 

"the  puujr,  freaked  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet."' 

Shakespeare  shows  yet  strtnger  sense  of  the  differaice,  in 
the  "  purple  with  Love's  wound  "  *  of  the  pansy,  while  the 
violet  is  sweet  with  Love's  hidden  life,  and  sweeter  than 
the  lids  of  Jimo's  eyes. 

1  [So,  of  the  poppr :  voL  L  ch.  r.  §  2  (above,  p.  267)-] 
■  [Tk*  WimU^t  TaU,  Aot  iv.  m.  4,  ISO  :— 

"violsti  dim. 
But  iweeter  th*n  the  lidi  of  Juno'a  eye* 
Or  CrtbarM'i  braatfa."] 
*  [Lgeidat,  14fi.] 

«  [A  MiAtvmmv  Nigkt*  Drtam,  Act  ii.  m.  1,  167.  Oompw*  VoL  XV.  p.  498, 
when  the  linM  will  be  found.    See  kbo  b»h>irj  p.  409.] 
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Whereupon,  we  may  perhaps  consider  with  ourselves 
a  little,  what  the  difference  it  betweoi  a  violet  and  t 
pansy? 

18.  Is,  I  say,  and  was,  and  is  to  come,*— in  sfnte  of 
florists,  who  try  to  make  pansies  round,  instead  of  penta- 
gonal ;  and  of  the  wise  dassifying  peo[^e,  who  say  that 
violets  and  pansies  are  the  same  thing — and  that  neither  of 
than  are  of  much  interest  1  As,  for  instance,  Dr.  Lindl^ 
in  his  Ladies'  Botany:* — 

"Violeta — aweet  Vloleta,  «nd  Puutef,  or  He«rt's-eaie,  lepreaent  ■  muJI 
famllT,  with  the  structure  of  which  jrou  ahould  be  btnUiar ;  more,  howcTcr, 
for  the  sftke  of  its  ilngnUrity  than  for  its  extent  or  importance,  for  the 
fiunUj  is  a  very  small  one,'  and  there  are  but  few  raede*  belonging  to  it 
in  which  much  interest  ia  taken.  As  the  parts  ot  the  Heart'a-ease  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Violet,  let  us  select  the  former  In  preference  f« 
the  subject  of  our  study." 

Whereupon  we  plunge  instantly  into  the  usual  account 
of  things  with  horns  and  tails.  "The  stamens  are  five  in 
number—two  of  them,  which  are  in  front  of  the  others,  are 
hidden  within  the  horn  of  the  front  petal,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc 
(Note  in  passing,  by  the  **hom  of  the  front"  petal  he 
means  the  "tpur  of  the  bottom"  one,  wluch  indeed  does 
stand  in  front  of  tiie  rest, — ^but  if  tha«fore  if  is  to  be 
called  the  front  petal — which  is  the  back  one?)  You  ma^ 
find  in  the  next  paragraph  description  of  a  "singular  con- 
formation," and  the  interesting  conclusion  that  "  no  one  has 
yet  discovered  for  what  purpose  this  singular  conforma- 
tion was  foovided."  But  you  will  not,  in  the  entire  article, 
find  the  least  attempt  to  tell  you  the  difference  betwe^  s 
violet  and  a  pansy  1 — except  in  one  statement — and  that 
false  1  "The  sweet  violet  will  have  no  riv^  among  flowers, 
if  we  merely  seek  for  delicate  fragrance ;  but  her  sister, 
the  heart's-ease,  who  is  destitute  of  all  sweetness,  far  sur- 
passes  her   in   rich    dresses   and  gaudy  1 1 1    colours."      The 

>  riUnUtion  It.  8.] 

*  [Sm  the  refkrsnoe  to  tibia  book,  aboT«,  p,  272.  Rnikin  kera  quotea  from  toL  l 
pp.  M,  SB,  S7.] 
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heart's-ease  is  not  without  sweetness.  There  are  sweet 
pansies  scented,  and  dog  pansies  unscented — as  there  are 
sweet  violets  scented,  and  dog  violets  unscented.  What 
is  the  real  difieroice? 

14.  I  turn  to  another  scientific  gentleman — more  scien- 
tific in  form  indeed,  Mr.  Grindon,^— and  find,  for  another 
into^sting  phenomenon  in  the  violet,  that  it  sometimes 
produces  flowers  without  any  petals  I  and  in  the  pansy,  that 
"  the  flowers  turn  towards  the  sun,  and  when  many  are  op«i 
at  once,  present  a  droU  appearance,  looking  like  a  number 
of  faces  all  on  the  'qui  vive.'"  But  nothing  of  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  except  something  about  "stipules,"  of 
which  "it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  leaves  should 
be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  stem — ^those  above  and 
below  being  variable." 

I  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Grindon  hm  arranged  his 
violets  under  the  letter  A,  and  his  pansies  under  the  letter 
B,  and  that  something  may  be  really  made  out  of  him, 
with  an  hour  or  two's  work.  I  am  content,  however,  at 
present,  with  his  simplifying  assurance  that  of  violet  and 
pansy  tt^ether,  "six  species  grow  wild  in  Britain — or,  as 
some  believe,  only  four — while  the  analysts  run  the  number 
up  to  fifteen." 

15.  Next  I  try  Ijoudon'a  Cydopmclia,  which,  throu^  all 
its  700  pages,  is  equally  silent  on  the  business ;  and  next, 
Mr.  Baxter's  British  Fhwering  PlarUa^  in  the  index  of 
which  I  find  neitiier  Fansy  nor  Heart's-ease,  and  only  the 
"  Calatlyan "  Violet  (where  on  earth  is  Calathia  ? '),  which 
proves,  on  turning  it  up,  to  be  a  Gentian. 

'  [BritUh  and  Garden  Botany,  by  Lm>  H.  Griodou,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Hedicul^  UanchMter,  1861,  pp.  1M-1G7.] 

*  \BriUth  Phanogamoui  Botann;  or,  Figare*  and  Deicruptioat  nf  tbe  Omera 
of  BnlUh  Fhwerii^  PianU,  bj  mlliam  Buter  (Ountor  ol  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Gardens),  Oxford,  1834-1843 ;  referred  to  also  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  31.] 

*  [Here  Rnak^'a  recollection  of  Pliny  &ili  hinij  Calathian  not  beuw  &  plaoe- 
name.  See  NaL  Sitt,,  xxi.  IS  ("in  totntn  vero  ame  odore  minutoqna  folio  Cala- 
thiana,  mnnoi  antunmi"),  "Calathiana"  meaning  "like  a  buket"  (ealafhut).  Other 
USS.  of  Pliny  md,  however,  OaiaHana,  whieh  an  old  commentator  explauu  a*  "a 
Calatia,  opinao  ItaUv."  Pliny'*  name  "Calathian  Violet"  ia  adopted  by  Gerard 
and  the  (rther  old  botaniata  for  Gentiana  Pneomoaantbe.] 
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16.  At  last.  I  take  mj  Figuier*  (but  wlut  should  I  do 
if  I  only  \atsw  EDg^tah  ?).  aod  find  this  much  of  due  to  tlie 
nutter:^ 

"  Qu'eat — ce  que  la  Peiu^  ?  Cette  jolie  pUote  apputient  aiiui  an 
genie  VioU,  nuii  i  im  teetlon  de  ce  genie,  ^a  eSet,  duu  let  Peiu^ 
ws  p^talef  Mip^rieun  et  Utenuu  toat  dirig^  en  hMtt,  I'lnfMeoi  Ktil  nt 
dirig^  en  bu:  et  de  plus.  If  stlgmnte  eit  nic^li,  globuleuz." 

And  &rther,  this  general  desctiptioa  of  the  whole  violet 
tribe,  which  I  translate,  that  we  may  have  its  full  value:— 

"The  violet  to  «  plant  without  a  stem  (tige), — (tee  vol.  L,  p.  154),— 
whoM  height  does  not  surpua  one  or  two  dedmetrea,  Ita  leaves,  radicd, 
or  carried  on  ttolona  («oL  L,  p.  158),  are  aharp,  or  oval,  erenulate,  or  he«t> 
abape.  Ita  atipules  are  oval-acuminate,  or  lanceolate.  Ita  flowen,  of  iwe«t 
■cent,  of  a  dark  violet  or  a  reddish  blue,  are  carried  each  on  a  ilender 
peduncle,  which  bends  down  at  the  iutnmit.  Such  ta,  tot  the  botanitt, 
the  Violet,  of  which  the  poeta  would  give  assuredlj  another  deacrtption." 

17.  Perhaps ;  or  eren  the  painters  I  or  even  an  ordinary 
unbotanical  human  creature  I  I  must  set  about  my  business, 
at  any  rate,  in  my  own  way,  now,  as  I  best  can,  looking 
first  at  things  themselves,  and  then  putting  this  and  thst 
together,  out  of  these  botanical  persons,  which  they  can't 
put  together  out  of  themselves.  And  first,  I  go  down  into 
my  kitchen  garden,  where  the  path  to  the  lake  has  a  border 
of  pansies  on  both  sides  all  the  way  down,  with  clusters  of 
narcissus  behind  them.  And  pulling  up  a  handful  of  pansies 
by  the  roots,  I  find  them  "  without  stems,"  indeed,  if  a  stem 
means  a  wooden  thing ;  but  I  should  say,  fear  s  low-growing 
flowCT,  quite  lankily  and  disagreeably  stalky  1  And,  thinking 
over  what  I  remember  about  wild  pansies,  I  find  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  of  their  being  rather  more  stalky,  always, 
than  is  quite  graceful ;  and,  for  all  their  fine  flow^^,  having 
rather  a  weedy  and  littery  look,  and  getting  into  places 
where  they  have  no  business.  See,  again,  vol.  t,  chap,  vi., 
§  5  [p.  284]. 

18.  And  now,  going  up  into  ray  flower  and  fruit  garden, 
I  find  (June  2nd,  1881,  half-past  six,  morning),  among  the 

>  [See  HitMn  dm  PUmUt,  1866,  p.  3tf,  wheie  all  t 
be  found.] 
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wild  saxifrages,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  wherever  they 
like,  and  the  rock  strawberries,  and  Fnincescas,^  which  are 
coaxed  to  grow  wherever  there  is  a  bit  of  rough  ground 
for  tiiem,  a  bunch  or  two  of  pale  pansies,  or  videts,  I 
don't  know  well  which,  by  the  flower ;  but  the  entire 
company  of  them  has  a  ragged,  jagged,  unpurpose-like  look ; 
extremely, — I  should  gay, — demoralizing  to  all  the  little 
plants  in  their  neighbourhood :  and  on  gathering  a  flower, 
I  find  it  is  a  nasty  big  thing,  all  of  a  feeble  blue,  and 
with  two  things  like  horns,  or  thorns,  slicking  out  where 
its  ears  would  be,  if  the  pane's  frequently  monkey  face 
were  underneath  them.  Which  I  find  to  be  two  of  the 
leaves  of  its  calyx  "out  of  place,"  and,  at  all  events,  fw 
their  part,  therefore,  weedy,  and  insolent 

19.  I  perceive,  farther,  that  this  disorderly  flower  is 
lifted  on  a  lanky,  awkward,  springless,  and  yet  stiff"  flower- 
stalk;  which  is  not  round,  as  a  flower-stalk  ought  to  be,* 
but  obstinately  square,  and  fluted,  with  projecting  edges, 
like  a  pillar  run  thin  out  of  an  iron-foundiy  for  a  cheap 
railway  station.  I  perceive  also  that  it  has  set  on  it, 
just  before  turning  down  to  carry  the  flower,  two  little 
jaggy  and  indefinable  leaves,— their  colour  a  little  more 
violet  than  the  blossom. 

These,  and  such  undeveloping  leaves,  wherever  they 
occur,  are  called  "  bracts "  by  botanists,  a  good  word,  from 
the  Latin  "  bractea,"  meaning  a  piece  of  metal  plate,  so 
thin  as  to  crackle.  They  seem  always  a  little  stiff,  like 
bad  parchment, — bom  to  come  to  nothing — a  sort  of  in- 
finitesimal fairy-lawyer's  deed.  They  ought  to  have  been 
in  my  index,'  imder  the  head  of  leaves,  and  are  frequent 
in  flower  structure, — ^never,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  of  the 
smallest  use.  They  are  constant,  however,  in  the  flower- 
stalk  of  the  whole  violet  tribe. 

>  [Soe  p.  S1&] 

*  [H«re,  in  tb«  ori{(iiud  editioa,  there  tru  ft  reference  to  "vol.  L  p.  268,"  m., 
to  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the  fint  volnne,  uoir  tmwferMd  to  the  end  of  the 
book :  BOT  below,  p.  S54j 

*  [The  refereoce  to  Bracti  ia  now  added :  eee  p.  (U.] 
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20.  I  perceive,  fiuthcr.  that  this  lanky  flower-stalk, 
balding  a  little  in  a  crabbed,  brokoi  way,  likx  an  obstiiute 
person  tired,  pushes  itself  up  out  of  a  still  man  stubborn, 
nondescript,  hollow  angular,  dog's-eared  gaspipe  of  a  stalk, 

with  a  section  smnething  like  this,^   ^hS^    but  no  bigger 

than  V  >  with  a  quantity  of  ill-made  and  ill-henuned  leaves 

on  it,  of  no  describable  leaf-cloth  or  texture, — not  cressic* 
though  the  thing  does  altogether  look  a  good  deal  like  a 
quite  uneatable  old  watercress) ;  not  salvian,  f(»  there's  no 
look  of  warmth  <a  comfort  in  them;  not  cauline,  for  there's 
DO  juice  in  them;  not  dryad,  for  there's  no  strength  in 
themt,  nor  apparent  use:  they  seem  only  there,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  to  spoil  the  flower,  and  take  the  good 
out  of  my  garden  bed.  Nobody  in  the  world  could  draw 
them,  they  are  so  mixed  up  together,  and  crumpled  and 
hacked  about,  as  if  some  ill-natured  child  had  snipped  them 
with  blunt  scissors,  and  an  ill-natured  cow  chewed  them 
a  little  afterwards  and  left  them,  proved  for  too  tough  or 
too  bitter. 

21.  Having  now  sufficiently  observed,  it  seems  to  me, 
this  incongruous  plant,  I  proceed  to  ask  myself,  oyer  it, 
M.  Figuier's  question,  "  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  qu'un  Pens^  ? " 
Is  this  a  violet — or  a  pansy — or  a  bad  imitation  of  both? 

Whereupon  I  try  if  it  has  any  scent:  and  to  my 
much  surprise,  find  it  has  a  full  and  soft  one — ^which  I 
suppose  is  what  my  gardener  keeps  it  for  I  According  to 
Dr.  Lindley,  then,  it  must  be  a  violet  [  But  according  to 
M.  Figui^, — let  me  see,  do  its  middle  petals  bend  up,  or 
down? 

I  think  111  go  and  ask  the  gardener  what  He  calls  it 

22.  My  gardener,  on  appeal  to  him,  tells  me  it  is 
the  "  Viola  Comuta,"  but  that  he  does  not  know  him- 
self if  it  is  violet  or  pansy.     I  take  my  Loudon  again, 

>  [FUa  is  FigOM  24 ;  rafetrMl  ta  below,  p.  411.1 

I  hn.1.  t..«^  (m  ftlso  "ulvi&n"  and  "canliiui   )  hmd  bsen  expUoed  in  tlw 
r  Ulofr,  p.  U6.] 
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and  find  there  were  fifty-three  species  of  violets,  known 
in  his  days,  of  which,  as  it  chances,  Comuta  is  exactly 
the  last^ 

"  Homed  violet " :  I  said  the  green  things  were  Uke 
horns  1  * — but  what  is  one  to  say  of.  or  to  do  to,  sdentific 
people,  who  first  call  the  spur  of  the  violet's  petal,  horn, 
and  then  its  calyx  points,  horns,  and  never  define  a "  horn " 
all  the  while  I 

Viola  Comuta,  however,  let  it  be;  for  the  name  does 
mean  fOTn^thing,  and  is  not  false  Latin.  But  whether  violet 
or  pansy,  I  must  look  farther  to  find  out. 

28.  I  take  the  Flora  Datiica,  in  which  I  at  least  am 
sure  of  finding  whatever  is  done  at  all-,  done  as  well  as 
honesty  and  care  can;  and  look  what  species  of  violets  it 
gives. 

Nine,  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  it ;  four  in  thdr  modem 
sequel  (that  I  know  of, — I  have  had  no  time  to  examine 
the  last  issues).  Namely,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  their 
present  Latin,  or  toitative  Latin,  names ;  and  in  plain 
Bnglish,  the  senses  intended  by  the  hapless  scientific  people, 
in  such  their  tentative  Latin : — 

(1)  VioU  Arven^     Field  (Violet) No.  1748 

h)      „      Biflora.        Two-flowered 46 

(S)      „      Caniiw.        Dog liSS 

(3b)  „  OmiiuL  V«r.  Multicsulis  (muijr  -  stemmed),  n 
veiT  singuUr  aort  of  violet — if  It  were  so  I  Ita 
real  difference  from  our  dog-violet  ia  in  being 

pale  blue,  «iid  having  a  golden  centre  S64S 

li)      „      Hirta.           Hairy 618 

(5)      „      MirabUia.     Marvellous 1045 

|6J     „     Montana.     Mountain 1839 

(7)  „     Odorata.     Odorous 309 

(8)  „      PalurtrU.     Marshy 88 

(9)  ,.     Tricolor.     Tbree-coloured 623 

(9b)    u     Tricolor.      Var.  Arenaria,  Sandy  Tbree-cdonred  .  26«7 

(10)  „      Elatior.        Taller 68 

(U)    „     Epipsila.     (Heaven  knows  what:  it  is  Greek,  not 

Latin,  and  looks  as  if  it  meant  something  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  short  letter  e)  2405 

<  [Enej/elopadia  q/*  PlanU,  vol.  i.  pp.  I8&-188.] 
■  [See  above,  g  IS,  p.  30?.] 
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I  next  run  down  this  list,  noting  what  names  we  can 
keep,  and  what  we  can't;  and  what  aren't  worth  keeping, 
if  we  could:  passing  over  the  varieties,  however,  for  the 
present,  wholly. 

(1)  Arransta.      Field-Tiolet     Good. 

(S)  &&on.     A  good  epithet,  but  in  fklM  Latin.     It  to  to  be  on 
Viola  «are«,  golden  pansy. 

(3)  Canina.    Dog.     Not  pretty,  but  intelligibly  and  by  oommon  oM 

now  claiMcaL     Miut  >tay. 

(4)  Hirta.     Late  Latin  ilang  for  hiisuta,  and  always  naed  of  nattjr 

places  or  nasty  people ;  it  shall  not  atay.  The  species  shall  be 
our  Viola  Seclnia, — Honk's  violet — meaning  the  kind  of  monk 
irho  leads  a  rongb  life  Uke  Elijah's,  or  the  Baptiaf  s,  or  Esau't 
— in  another  kind.  This  violet  is  one  of  the  loveliest  that 
grows. 

($)  Hirabilis.    Stays  w;  narvcllons  enough,  truly;  not  tunc  so  thsa 
all  violets;  but   I  am  very  glad  to  bear  of  scientific  peoide 
capable  of  admiring  anything. 
Montana.    Stays  so. 

I?)  Odorata,    Not  dtstineUve ;— nearly  claasleal,  however.     It  is  to  be 
oar  Viola  Reglna,  also  1  ihoiild  not  hava  altered  it. 

(8)  Pklustris.    SUys  so. 

(9)  Tricobv.     Trac,  but  intolerable.    The  Hower  to  the  queen  of  the 

true  panaies;  to  be  oar  VIota  Psyche. 

ilO^  Elatlor.  Only  a  variety  of  our  already  accepted  Comnta. 
II)  The  last  is,  I  believe,  also  only  a  variety  of  Palustris.  Its  leaves, 
I  am  informed  in  the  text,  are  cither  "  pubescent-reticnlate- 
venose^ubrenifonn,"  or  "  lato-eordate-repando-crenate  " ;  and  its 
stipules  are  "ovate-acuminate-Ambrio-denticulate."  I  do  not 
wuh  to  puTsue  the  inquiry  farther. 

24.  These  ten  species  will  include,  noting  here  and 
there  a  local  variety,  all  the  forms  which  are  familiar  to 
us  in  Northern  Europe,  except  only  two; — these,  as  it 
singularly  chances,  being  the  Viola  Alpium.  noblest  of  all 
the  wild  pansies  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  them, — of  which,  consequently,  I  find  no  picture, 
nor  notice,  in  any  botanical  work  whatsoever;  imd  the 
other,  the  rock-violet  of  our  own  Yorkshire  hills.' 

We  have  therefore,  ourselves,  finally  then,  twelve  fol- 
lowing  species   to  study.      1    give  them  now  all  in  their 

>  [Thit  u  anotlwr  of  the  floirers  seldoin  to  be  found  except  In  Upper  Teeidale : 
compare  above,  p.  296  n.] 
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accepted  nflmes  and  proper  OTder, — the  reasons  for  occa- 
sional difference  between  the  Latin  and  English  name  will 
be  presently  given. 


(1) 

Viola  Regina. 

Queen  violet. 

(2) 

„      Psyche. 

Ophelia's  pansy. 

<8) 

„      Alpium. 

Frraeli's  pansy. 

(*) 

„      Aurea. 

Golden  violet. 

(«) 

„      Montana. 

Mountain  violet. 

(«) 

„      Mirabihs. 

Marvellous  violet. 

(7) 

„      Arvensis. 

Field  violet 

(8) 

„      Palustris. 

Marsh  violet. 

(9) 

„      Sedusa. 

Monk's  violet. 

(10) 

„      Canina. 

Dog  violet. 

(11) 

„      Comuta. 

Cow  violet. 

(12)      „      Rupestris.     Crag  violet. 

25.  We  will  try,  presently,  what  is  to  be  found  out  of 
useful,  or  pretty,  concerning  all  these  twelve  violets ;  but 
must  first  find  out  how  we  are  to  know  which  are  violets 
indeed,  and  which,  pansies. 

Yesterday,  after  finishing  my  list,  I  went  out  again  to 
examine  Viola  Comuta  a  little  closer,  and  pulled  up  a  full 
grip  of  it  by  the  roots,  and  put  it  in  water  in  a  wash-hand 
basin,  which  it  filled  like  a  truss  of  green  hay. 

Pulling  out  two  or  three  separate  plants,  I  find  each 
to  consist  mainly  of  a  jointed  stalk  of  a  kind  I  have 
not  yet  described, — roughly,  some  two  feet  long  altogether 
(accurately,  one  I  ft.  lOJ  in. ;  another,  I  ft.  10  in. ;  another, 
1  ft.  9  in. — but  all  these  measiires  taken  without  strai^t- 
ening,  and  therefore  about  an  inch  short  of  the  truth),  and 
divided  into  seven  or  eight  lengths  by  clumsy  jcdnts  where 
the  mangled  leafage  is  knotted  on  it;  but  broken  a  little 
out  of  the  way  at  each  joint,  like  a  rheumatic  elbow 
that  won't  come  strwght,  or  bend  farther;  and — which 
is  the  most  curious  point  of  all  in  it — it  is  thickest  in 
the  middle,  like  a  viper,  and  gets  quite  thin  to  the  root 
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awl  thin  towmrda  tlK  flower;  also  the  lengths  between  the 
joints  are  longest  in  the  middle:  here  I  give  them  in 
inches,  from  the  root  upwards,  in  a  stalk  taken  at  andom. 


Itt  (neveat  root) 
8rd 

0* 

I 

llh        .        .         .        . 

1 

Slh        .         .         .         . 

3 

61I1        .        .        .        . 

4 

7Ul 

'i 

8th 

S 

9lh 

•     •     'i 

loth       ...        . 

■     ■     1} 

1  ft.  9J  ta. 

But  the  thickness  of  the  joints  and  length  of  temiiiial 
flower  stalk  bring  the  total  to  two  feet  and  about  an  inch 
over.  I  dare  not  pull  it  strai^t,  or  should  break  it,  but 
it  overiaps  mjr  two-foot  rule  cimsiderably,  and  there  are 
two  inches  besides  of  root,  which  are  merely  undexground 
stem,  very  thin  and  wretched,  as  the  rest  of  it  is  metely 
root  above  ground*  rery  thick  and  bloated.  (I  lM;gin  actu- 
ally to  be  a  little  awed  at  it,  as  I  should  be  by  a  greoi 
snake — only  the  snake  would  be  prettier.)  The  flowers  also, 
I  perceive,  have  not  their  two  boms  r^fularly  set  tn,  but 
the  five  spiky  calyx-ends  stick  out  between  the  petals— 
sometimes  three,  sometimes  four,  it  may  be  all  five  up  and 
down — ^and  produce  vaiiously  fanged  or  forked  effects,  feebly 
ophidian  or  diabolic.  On  the  whole,  a  plant  entirely  mis- 
managing  itself, — ^reprehensible  and  awkward*  with  taints  of 
worse  than  awkwardness;  and  clearly,  no  true  "species," 
but  only  a  link.*  And  it  really  is,  as  you  will  find  pre- 
sently, a  link  in  two  directions ;  it  is  half  violet,  half  pansy, 
a  "eur"  .amoiig  the  Dc^gs,  and  a  thoughtless  thing  among 
the  thoughtful.  And  being  so,  it  is  also  a  link  betweoi 
the  entire  videt  tribe  and  the  Runners — ^pease,  strawberries, 

*  See  Daxtditm,  vol.  u.,  chap.  i.  %  18  [Vol  XXVI.]. 
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and  the  like,  whose  gkny  is  in  tfaeii  E|>eed;  bat  a  riokt 
has  no  business  -whatever  to  run  mnywfaeic,  ixin^  appointed 
to  «tay  where  it  was  bom,  ia  extremely  contented  (if  not 
seeluded)  places.  **  Half-hidden  from  the  ^e  f "  '—no ;  but 
desiring  attention,  or  extennoD,  or  corpulence,  or  connection 
with  anylbody  else's  family,  still  less. 

26.  And  if,  at  the  time  you  read  this,  yon  can  run  out 
and  gKther  a  true  violet,  and  its  lea:^  you  will  find  tint 
tbe  flower  grows  from  the  very  ground,  out  of  a  duster  of 
heart-shaped  leaves,  beeoming  here  a  little  rounder,  there  a 
little  sharper,  but  <mi  the  whole  heart-shaped,  and  that  is 
the  proper  and  essential  form  of  the  vit^et  lea£  You  will 
find  also  that  the  flower  has  five  petals;  and  being 

held  down  by  tlie  bent  staJk,  two  of  tiiem  bend  Cv^ 
back  Mid  up,  as  if  resisting  it;  two  expand  At  the  J^P^ 
sides;  wid  one,  Mk  principal,  grows  downwards,  ^4^jr 
with  its  sttached  spur  behind.  So  that  the  frooct  * 
view  of  the  flower  must  be  »ome  modification  of 
tbis  typieal  arrangement,  Fig.  u  (for  middle  foim  *). 
Now  the  statem«it  above  quoted  frmn  Figudcr, 
§  16,  means,  if  he  had  been  abk  to  express  him-  m 
setf,  tint  the  two  lateral  petals  in  the  violet  «iie  _.  ^ 
directed  downwards,  Fig.  2S,  a,  and  in  the  pansy  A\u^ 
upwards.  Fig.  25,  c.  And  that,  in  the  main,  is  "»^|K' 
true,  mkI  to  be  fixed  wcil  and  deaily  in  your  CO 
mind.      But   in  the  real  orden*  one  flower  puses  <> 

into  the  otiwr  tiirough  all  kinds  of  intennediste  ""'^ 
positi<ns  <jt  petal,  and  the  plnrality  of  q>ecies  are  (rf  the 
middle  type,  Fig.  2S,  b.* 

27.  Next,  if  you  will  gather  a  real  pansy  Jee^,  you  wiU 
find  it — not  heu-t-shape  in  the  least,  but  sharp  oval  or 
spear-^ape,  with  two  deep  <doven  lateral  flakes  at  its  spring- 
ing from   the   staik,   which,   in   wdinary   a^ct,  give   the 

*  I  am  Mluuned  to  give  so  r«de  outliaea;  but  eveiy  moraeut  «>w  i> 
▼UvAle  to  nc :  carefal  •ntliM  *f  ft  dog-^riolet  ia  giYtm  in  Plate  XXVI. 


(Bh  Atm,  p.  mi.] 

[Tbat  ia,  the  middle  hm  of  tlM  thiM ;  ■nbaefaamtljr,  iammwr,  nfamd  to  «a 


Fig.  h.  B.] 
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plant  the  haggled  and  draggled  look  I  have  been  vilifying 
it  for.  These,  and  such  as  these,  "leaflets  at  the  base  (^ 
other  leaves"  {Balfour's  Glossary'),  are  called  by  botanists 
"stipules."  I  have  not  allowed  the  word  yet,  and  am 
doubtful  of  allowing  it,  because  it  entirely  confuses  the 
student's  saise  of  ti^e  Latin  "stipula"  (see  above,  voL  l, 
diap.  viii.,  §  27,  p.  S17)>  doubly  and  trebly  important  in  its 
connection  with  "stipulor,"  not  noticed  in  that  paragra[^, 
but  readable  in  your  large  Johnson ; '  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  of  it  when  we  come  to  "  straw "  itself.' 

28.  In  the  meantime,  one  may  think  of  these  ttungs 
as  stipulations  for  leaves,  not  fiolfilled,  or  "stumps"  w 
"  sumphs "  of  leaves  I  But  I  think  I  can  do  better  for 
them.  We  have  already  got  the  idea  of  crested  leaves  (see 
voL  L,  Plate  XIII.,  p.  290) ;  now,  on  each  side  of  a  knight's 
crest,  from  earliest  £truscan  times  down  to  those  of  the 
Scalas,  the  fashion  of  armour  held,  among  the  nations  vrho 
wished  to  make  themselves  terrible  in  aspect,  of  putting 
cut  plates  or  "  bracts "  of  metal,  like  dragons'  wings,  on 
each  side  of  the  crest  I  beUeve  the  custom  never  became 
Norman  or  English;  it  is  essentially  Greek,  Etruscan,  or 
Italian, — ^the  N<wman  and  Dane  always  wearing  a  practical 
cone  (see  the  coins  of  Canute),  and  the  Frank  or  English 
knights  the  severely  plain  beavered  helmet;  the  Black 
Prince's  at  Canterbury,  and  Henry  V.'s  at  Westminster, 
are  kept  hitherto  by  the  great  iktes  for  us  to  see.*  But 
the  Southern  knights  constantly  wore  these  lateral  dragon's 
wings ;  and  if  I  can  find  their  special  name,  it  may  perhaps 
be  substituted  with  advantage  for  "  stipule " ;  but  I  have 
not  wit  enough  by  me  just  now  to  invent  a  term. 

>  [Sm  p.  681  of  J.  H.  Balibur'a  Manual  qf  Botany,  1860.] 

*  ["  Tbelr  bu^mini  (in  tha  Isle  of  Mmn)  ar*  complnted,  aad  oonfinued,  Iqr  tba 
^vino;  and  taking  of  u  mean  a  matter  aa  a  straw,  ai  of  old  altu,  per  IroditiMM 
tHpu^;  from  whence  the  phrate  of  rtJiiuteNon  came"  (Sadler,  RighU  ^  tit  Ebydaa, 
1649,  D.  17«;  quoted  t.v.   "Stipulate'*).] 

'  [Thla  point,  howerer,  w«e  not  reaened.] 

*  [lUiutrationa  of  the  helmet,  ahield,  and  Mddla  of  Henrf  V.,  ai  miipanded  onr 
hie  tomb,  are  given  in  Dean  Stanley'*  Memorialt  t^  W^tmntUr  Abbm/,  a,  131 ;  and 
tw  aleo  of  the  helmet,  etc.,  of  the  Black  Prince  in  the  same  Authoi'a  fiiftoneef 
Mtmoriali  <^  Omttrftury,  p.  IM.] 
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20.  Whatever  we  call  them,  the  things  themselves  are, 
throughout  all  the  species  of  violets,  developed  in  the 
running  and  weedy  varieties,  and  much  subdued  in  the 
beautiful  ones;  and  generally  the  pansles  have  them  large, 
with  spear-shaped  central  leaves;  and  the  violets  small, 
witii  heart-shaped  leaves,  for  more  effective  decoration  of 
the  ground.  I  now  note  the  characters  of  each  species  in 
tlieir  above  given  order. 

80.  (I.)  Viola  Reoina.  Queen  Violet.  Sweet  Violet. 
"Viola  Odorata,"  L.,*  Flora  Danica,  and  Sowerl^.  The 
latter  draws  it  with  goldoi  centre  and  white  base  of  Iowa- 
petal;  the  Flora  Dartica,  ail  purple.  It  is  sometimes  alto- 
gether white.  It  is  seen  most  perfectly  for  setting  off 
its  colour,  in  group  with  primrose, — and  most  luxuriantly, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  hollows  of  the  Savoy  limestones,  asso- 
ciated with  the  pervenke,  which  embroiders  and  illumines 
them  all  over.  I  believe  it  is  the  earliest  of  its  race, 
sometimes  called  "Martia,"  March  violet.  In  Greece  and 
South  Italy  even  a  flower  of  the  winter. 

"  The  Spring  is  come,  the  violet's  gime. 
The  first-bom  child  of  the  enrlj  Bun. 
With  us,  she  if  but  »  winter's  flower; 
The  mow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 
And  she  lifts  np  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  selfsame  hue. 

And  when  the  Spring  comes,  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confute 
Her  heavenly  odour,  and  virgin  boei. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 

Their  henld  out  of  dim  December, — 

Tht  mormug  itar  of  all  the  Sowers, 

The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthened  hours. 

Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 

The  virgin,  virgin  violet"* 

*  A  carelcn  bit  of  ByroD's  (the  last  long  but  one  in  the  "Deformed 
Transformed");  but  Byron's  most  careless  work  is  better,  by  its  innate 
energy,   than  other  people's  most  laboured.      I   snp|irets,  in   some    doubts 

>  [tc,  UnoMiu.    See  in  Sowarby,  vol.  U.  p.  14  (3rd  ad.).] 
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81,  It  is  the  queen,  not  only  ot  the  Tiakt  tribe,  but  of 
all  knr-growuig  flowers,  in  sweetness  of  scent— Tarionsljr 
^plicable  and  serriceable  in  domestic  economy : — the  scent 
of  tiie  lily  of  the  ralley  seems  less  ci^>able  of  {H«semtkm 
or  use. 

But,  respecting  these  perpetual  benefioences  uid  beni^ 
nities  of  the  soard,  as  opposed  to  the  malignai^,  herb, 
whose  poisonous  power  is  for  the  most  port  restrained  in 
them,  during  their  life,  to  their  juices  or  dust,  and  not 
allowed  sensibly  to  pollute  the  air,  I  shonld  like  the  sdwlar 
to  read  pp.  0A8-009  of  the  index,*^  and  then  to  ccmsida 
with  himself  what  a  grotesquely  warped  and  gnarled  thii^; 
tbe  modem  scientdfie  mind  is  which  fiercely  busies  itsdf 
ia  TNioiDOus  chemistries  that  blast  every  leaf  firom  the 
fiorest&  ten  miles  round;  and  yet  cannot  tell  us,  nor  evta 
think  of  telling  us,  nor  does  even  one  of  its  pupils  think 
at  asking  it  all  the  while,  how  a  violet  throws  off  ha 
perfume  1 — far  less,  whether  it  mi^it  not  be  mot*  wh<^ 
some  to  "treat"  the  air  which  men  are  to  iHreathe  ia 
masses,  by  administration  of  vale-lilies  and  violets,  instead 
of  charcoal  and  sulphur  I 

The  closing  sentence  cS  the  first  index  just  now  re- 
ferred to — p.  560 — should  also  be  re-read;  it  was  the  sum 
of  a  chapter  I  had  in  hand  at  that  time  on  the  Substances 
and  Essences  of  Plants — which  never  got  finished ; — and  in 
trying  to  put  it  into  small  space,  it  has  become  obscure: 
the  terms  "logically  inexplicable"  meaning  that  no  words 
or  process  of  comparison  will  define  scents,  nor  do  any 
traceable  modes  of  sequence  or  relaticm  connect  them; 
each  is  an  independent  power,  and  gives  a  separate  im- 
pression to   the  senses.     Above   all,   there   is   no   logic   of 

ftbont  mj  "dlgunmi,"  notea  on  the  Greek  violet  and  the  Ion  of  Euri- 
pide*; — which  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  fiuicy  a  serioni 
Lota  to  IriiD,  and  supplj  for  himself.* 

'  ^The  word!  "read"  and  "the  index"  are  here  fobstitDted  fbr  "re-read"  and 
"rol.  1.';  and  m>,  eleran  lin«e  below,  "index"  for  "mlaBM,"  u  tte  iafaa  li 
now  traniforred  to  tlie  end  of  the  book.] 

*  [The  reader  maj  t>e  referred,  bowerar,  te  VeL  XXL  p.  IIS.] 
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ideamiei  tux  aaj  issigDable  reason  km  the  differ^ue, 
between  loathsome  and  delightful  soent,  viriikli  nakei  the 
fungus  foul  and  the  rervain  sacred:  but  one  practical  c<m- 
clusioa  I  (who  am  in  all  final  ways  the  most  prosaic  and 
practical  of  human  ereatures)^  do  Teiy  solemnly  beg  my 
readers  to  meditate;  namely,  that  although  not  recogniEed 
by  actual  offensiveness  of  scent,  there  is  no  space  of 
neglected  land  which  is  not  in  some  way  modifying  the 
atmosphere  of  alt  the  world, — it  may  be,  boieficently,  as 
heath  and  pine, — ^it  may  be,  malignantly,  as  Pontine  marsh  _ 
or  Brazilian  jungle ;  but,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  good ' 
and  evil  constantly,  by  day  and  night,  the  various  powers 
of  life  and  death  in  the  plants  of  the  desert  are  poured 
into  the  air,  as  vial&  of  continual  angels :  and  that  no  votds, 
no  thoughts  can  measure,  nor  imagination  follow,  the  possible 
change  for  good  which  energetic  and  tender  care  of  the 
viiSd  herbs  of  the, field  and  trees  of  the  wood  might  brit^, 
in  time,  to  the  bodily  pleasure  and  moital  power  of  Man. 

82.  {II.)  ViotA  Psyche.    Ophelia's  Pansy.* 

The  wild  heart's-ease  of  Europe;  its  proper  colour  an 
exquiately  cleur  purple  in  the  upper  petals,  gradated  into 
deep  blue  in  the  lower  ones ;  the  centre,  gold.  Not  larger 
than  a.  violet,  but  perfectly  formed,  and  firmly  set  in  all 
its  petals.  Able  to  live  in  the  driest  ground ;  beautiful  in 
the  coast  sand-hills  of  Cumberland,  following  the  wild 
geranium  and  bumet  rose:  and  distinguished  thus  by  its 
power  of  life,  in  waste  and  dry  placeis,  from  the  violet, 
which  needs  kindly  earth  and  sh^ter. 

Quite  one  of  the  most  lovely  things  that  Heaven  has 
nxade,  and  only  degraded  and  distorted'  by  any  human 
interferenee ;;  the  swollen  varieties  of  it  prodoeed  fcy  culth- 
vatioa  being  all  gross  in  outline,  and  coarse  in.  colour  by 
comparison. 

It  is  badly  drawn  even  in  the  F^a  Hatuca^  No*  62fl, 


'  [CoBiiMTC   whkt  Riukia  i^s  of  Us  "  iatentflly  pmctlcal  and   DMtt«i-of-fi 
ncter'^in  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  37,  §  S.    See  also  Prtft»iU,  it.  ^  IS?.] 
*  [Bamlet,  Act  iv.   ec  &:   "and  there  ia  puuiei,  tbct'i  (or  Xboagbia'  (bm 
■•""'- e  Pijclie).     Compare  Fort  Omtgera,  Letter  94^  |  U.] 
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considered  there  apparently  as  a  species  escaped  from  gardens ; 
the  description  of  it  being  as  follows: — 

"VioU  tricolor  hortend*  repeiu,  flare  purpureo  et  coenileo,  C  B,  P., 
199."     (I  don't  know  what  C.   B.   P.  meuu.')     "Passim,  jnxta  villu." 

"VioU  tricolor,  caule  triquetra  diSnao,  folUt  obloiigia  indsb,  rt^nlii 
plnnatifidi*,"  Linn.  StfOtma  KiOma,  185. 

88.  "  Near  the  country  farms  " — does  the  Danish  botanist 
mean? — the  more  luxuriant  weedy  character  probably  ac- 
quired by  it  only  in  such  neighbourhood;  and,  I  suppose, 
various  con^sion  and  degeneration  possible  to  it  beyond 
other  plants  when  once  it  leaves  its  wild  home.  It  is 
given  by  Sibthorp*  from  the  Trojan  Olympus,  with  an 
exquiat^y  delicate  leaf;  the  flower  described  as  "triste  et 
paUide  violaceus,"  but  coloured  in  his  plate  frill  purple;  and 
as  he  does  not  say  whether  he  went  up  Olympus  to  gather 
it  himself,  or  only  saw  it  brought  down  by  the  assistant 
whose  lovely  drawings  are  yet  at  Oxford,  I  take  leave  to 
doubt  his  epithets.  That  tiiis  should  be  the  only  Violet 
described  in  a  Flora  Greeca  extending  to  ten  folio  volumes, 
is  a  fact  in  modem  scientific  history  which  I  must  leave 
the  Professor  of  Botany  and  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
to  explain. 

84.  The  English  varieties  seem  often  to  be  yellow  in 
the  lower  petals  (see  Sowerby's  plate,  1287  of  the  old 
edition');  crossed,  I  imagine,  with  Viola  Aurea  (but  see 
under  Viola  Rupestris,  No.  12*);  the  names,  also,  varying 

'  [The  coatnetion  "C.  B.  P."  in  Fltre  VanUa  ii  not  explained.  It  atandi, 
however,  for  tbe  Pbtam  «f  Oaapar  Baahia,  ■  work  which  was  the  imiTenal  text- 
book of  botanf  for  nearly  a  centiiry.  Thtu  "C.  B.  P.,  199"  meana  "page  190" 
(where  the  violet  is  deacribed)  of  the  work  in  qneetion  (Builen,  1623).] 

*  [See  litra  Or^ea,  tine  PImUanan  rmiorvm  Autorta  quM  in  jsronnen*  out  innb 
Oned  J^,«itiM^MeU,  tt  Oepingi  euravU  J.  SibUutrp,  vol.  lii.  pp.  17, 18.   John  Sibthwp 

i  1758-1796),  M.D.,  Profevor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.  On  hi*  eipeditionB  to  Greece, 
'enlinaod  Bauer  accompanied  him  at  artJet.  He  beqneathed  to  the  Unirorsity  all 
the  materials  which  he  nad  collectad  for  his  Fl«m  Qrctca,  together  with  fonds  for 
pnbliriiing  it  and  (or  other  purposes.  The  work  was  laaned  between  the  yean  1S06 
and  1840  in  ten  volumes,  with  966  plates,  the  entire  cost  of  it  exceeding  £30,00a 
Bauer's  drawings  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford, 
where  th^  can  be  seen  on  application.  Ruikin  gives  some  particnlsn  about  the 
book  in  Fan  Clavigera,  Letter  60,  g  14] 
■  [In  vol.  xviii.,  tbe  first  edition.] 

*  [See  below,  p.  413.] 
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between  tricolor  and  bicolor — ^with  no  note  anjrwhere  of 
the  three  colours,  or  two  colours,  intended  I 

The  old  English  names  axe  many. — "Love  in  idleness," 
— making  Lysander,  as  Titaoia,  mut^  wandering  in  mind ;  ^ 
and  for  a  time  mere  "£Iits  run  the  street"  (or  run  the 
wood  ?) — "  Call  me  to  you "  (Gerarde.  ch.  299,  Sowerby, 
No.  178),  with  "Herb  Trinity."  from  its  three  colours,  blue, 
purple,  and  gold,  variously  blended  in  different  coun^es. 
"  Three  faces  under  a  hood "  describes  the  £n^sh  variety 
only.  Said  to  be  the  ancestress  of  all  the  florists'  pansies, 
but  this  I  mudi  doubt,  the  next  following  species  being  far 
nearer  the  forms  most  chiefly  sought  for. 

8fi.  (III.)  Viola  Alpina.  "Freneli's  Pansy" — my  own 
name  for  it,*  firom  Gotthelfs  Freneli,  in  lUric  the  Farmer; 
the  entirely  pure  and  noble  type  of  the  Bernese  maid,  wife, 
and  mother. 

The  pansy  of  the  Wengem  Alp  in  specialty,  and  of  the 
higher,  but  still  rich,  Alpine  pastures.  Full  dark-purple; 
at  least  an  inch  across  the  expanded  petals ;  I  beUeve,  the 
"Mater  Violanim"  of  Gerarde;  and  true  black  violet  of 
Virgil,*  remaining  in  Italian  "Viola  Mammola"  (Gerarde, 
ch.  298). 

86.  (IV.)  Viola  Auilea.  Golden  Violet  Biflora  usu- 
ally ;  but  its  brilliant  yellow  is  a  much  more  definite  cluu-- 
acteristic ;  and  needs  insisting  on,  because  there  is  a  "  Viola 
lutea "  which  is  not  yellow  at  all ;  named  so  by  the  garden- 
florists.  My  Viola  aurea  is  the  Rock-violet  of  the  Alps ; 
one  of  the  bravest,  brightest,  and  dearest  of  little  flowers. 
The  following  notes  upon  it,  with  its  summer  companions, 
a  little  corrected  from  my  diary  of  1877,*  will  enough 
characterize  it. 

"June  7th. — The    cultivated    meadows  now  grow  only 

■  [See  abore,  p.  393,  and  compue  Vol.  XV.  p.  406.1 

*  rCompara  fbn  Claotgera,  Letters  Bl  (g  4)  ud  M  (%  11).  Riukin  had  inteiid«d 
to  mlow  up  the  tmialation  of  Vlrie  the  Farm  SuvaBt,  odited  bj'  him  (see  a  Ut«t 
volnme  of  tkb  ftditioa),  with  iti  lequel  Ulrie  Ue  Famur.] 

*  [Setogtut,  X.  39  ("oigne  viola  ').] 

*  [See  Mine  farther  extnwti  frtHu  thU  diarjr  giran  in  the  Introdoctioti,  above, 
p-nxvi.] 
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dandelions — in  frightful  qaantitj  tfio ;  but,  tat  wild  <Mies, 
primula,  bell  gentian,  goldoi  paiuy,  and  anemone, — Fzinnili 
farinoas  in  mass,  the  pansy  pointiBg  and  Tivifying  in  a 
petulaat  sweet  way,  and  the  bell  gentian  here  and  tfa«e 
deepening  all, — as  iS  indeed  the  sound  cf  a  de^  bell  among 
lighter  music 

"  Counted  in  order,  I  find  the  eflectivtly-  constant  flowen 
are  ei^;*  namely, 

"  1.  The  golden  anemone,  with  richly  cirt  large  leaf; 
primrose  colour,  and  in  masses  fike  primrose,  studded  through 
them  with  bell  gentian,  and  dark  purple  orchis. 

"2.  The  dark  pvrple  orchis,  with  betl  gentian  in  equal 
qnantity,  say  six  of  each  in  square  yard,  broken  by  spark- 
lings  of  the  white  orchis  and  the  white  grass  flower;  the 
rit^est  piece  of  colour  I  ever  saw,  touched  with  gold  by 
the  geum. 

"8  and  4.  These  will  be  white  orchis  and  the  grass 
flower,  t 

"5.  Geum-^ererywhere,  m  deep,  but  pore,  gold,  like 
{ueces  of  Gre^  mosaic. 

**S.  Soldanella,  in  the  lower  meadows,  delicate^  but  not 
here  in  masses. 

"  7.  Primula  Alpina,  divine  in  the  rode  clefts^  and  on 
the  ledges  changing  the  grey  to  purple, — set  in  the  drip- 
ping caTes  with 

**8.  Viola  (pertinax — ^pcrt);  I  want  a  Latin  word  for 
various  studies— 'failures  all— to  express  its  saucy  little 
stodc-up  way,  and  exquisitely  trim  peltate  leaf.  I  never 
saw  such  a  lovely  perspective  line  as  the  pore  frcmt  Leaf 
profile.  Impossible  abo  to  get  the  least  of  the  spirit  of  its 
lovely  dark  brown  fibre  markings.  Intensely  goldoi  these 
daric  fltnes,  just  browning  the  p^al  a  little  between  them." 

*  Nine ;  I  mc  thkt  I  muMd  count  of  P.  &rinoM,  the  moat  abuncUiit  of  «11. 

t  "  A  feeble  little  qtutrefbU — growinc  ooe  on  the  stem,  Uke  «  Pamuci*, 
and  looking  like  ■  FunaHik  that  had  dropped  a  leaf.  I  think  it  dropi 
one  of  ita  own  four,  mostly,  und  Uvea  as  thrcc-fouctta  of  itself  tow  BMst 
of  Its  time.  Staraeni  pale  gold.  Root-lewMS,  Hiree  ov  four,  gnoa-like; 
growing  anoDg  tiie  moist  moss  chiefly." 
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And  main  in  the  de^  of  Gondo,  I  £ad  "Viola  (sftxa- 
tflis  ?)  name  yet  wanted ; — in  the  most  delicate  studding  of 
fts  round  leaires,  like  a  small  fern  mcae  than  violet,  and 
bright  sparkle  of  small  flowers  in  the  dark  dripping  hf^lows. 
Assuredly  delights  in  shade  and  distUling  moiatore  of  rocks." 

I  found  afterwards  a  much  larger  yellow  pan^  on  the 
Yockdiire  high  limestones ;  with  vigOTOusly  black  crowfoot 
ma^ii^  on  the  lakoral  petals.. 

87-  (V.)  Viola  Montana.     Mountain  Violet 

Jilora  ikimcOy  1829.  Linnsus,  No.  18,  "  Caulibus  erectis, 
ftdiis  cMdato-fauceolatis^  floribus  serioribus  apetalis,"  >.«.,  on 
erect  stons^  with  leaTes  long  heart-shape,  and  its  later 
flowers  without  petals — not  a  word  said  of  its  earlier  flowers 
which  have  got  those  unimportant  appoidagesl  In  the 
plate  of  the  Flora  H  is  a  very  perfect  transitional  form 
between  violet  and  pansy,  with  beauti&lly  firm  and  well- 
curved  leaves,  but  Ute  colour  of  blossom  very  pale.  "In 
subalpinis  Norve^fiae  passim,"  all  that  we  are  told  of  it^ 
means,  I  suppose,  in  the  lower  Alpine  pastures  of  Norway; 
in  the  I'lora  Buedca,  p.  806,  "habitat  in  Lapponica,  juxta 
A^>es." 

88.  (VI.)  Viola  Mirabius.  Flora  Damca,  1045.  A 
mall  uid  exquisitely  formed  flower  in  the  balanced  cinque- 
foil  intermediate  between  violet  and  pansy,  but  with  large 
and  superbly  curved  and  pointed  leaves.  It  is  a  mountun 
violet,  but  belcHiging  rather  to  the  mountain  woods  than 
meadows.     "In  sylvaticis  in  Toten,  Norvegis." 

Loudon,  8056,  "Broad-leaved:  Grcrmany." 

Linnteus,  Fhra  Suedca,  789,  says  that  the  flowers  ot 
it  which  have  perfect  corolla  and  fuU  scent  often  bear  no 
seed,  but  that  the  later  "cauliDe"  blossoms,  without  petals, 
are  fertile.  "  Catilini  vero  apetali  fertiles  sunt,  et  seriores. 
Habitat  passim  Upsalife." 

I  find  tills,  and  a  plurality  of  other  species,  indicated 
by  Liuunis  as  having  triangular  stalks,  "  caole  triquetro," 
meaning,  I  suppose,  the  kind  sketched  in  Figure  24  abore 
[p.  898]. 
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89.  (VII.)  Viola  Arvensis.  Field  Violet  F^a  JOanica, 
1748.  A  coarse  running  weed ;  nearly  like  Viola  Comuta, 
but  feebly  Ulae  and  yellow  in  colour.  In  dry  fields,  and 
with  ccmi. 

Flora  Suedca,  7»1 ;  under  titles  of  Viola  "  tricolor "  and 
"  bicolor  arvensis,"  and  Herba  Trinitatds.  <*  Habitat  ubique 
in  gteriUbut  arvis.  Planta  vix  datur  in  qua  eridentius  per- 
q>icitur  generationis  opus,  quam  in  hujus  cavo  apertoque 
stigmate." 

It  is  quite  undeterminable,  among  present  botanical  in- 
structors, how  &r  this  plant  is  only  a  rampant  and  OTer> 
indulged  condition  of  the  true  pansy  (Viola  Psjrche) ;  but 
my  own  scholars  are  to  remember  tiiat  the  true  pansy 
is  fiill  purple  and  blue  with  golden  centre;  and  that  the 
disorderly  field  varieties  of  it,  if  indeed  not  scientifically 
distinguishable,  are  entirely  separate  from  the  wild  flower 
by  their  scattered  form  and  faded  or  altered  colour.  1 
follow  the  Flora  Danica  in  giving  them  as  a  distinct 
species, 

40.  (VIII.)  Viola  Palusthis.  Marah  Violet.  Flora 
Danica,  88.  As  there  drawn,  the  most  finished  and  deh- 
cate  in  form  of  all  the  violet  tribe ;  warm  white,  streaked 
with  red;  and  as  pure  in  outline  as  an  oxalis,  both  in 
flower  and  leaf:  it  is  like  a  violet  imitating  oxalis  and 
anagallis. 

In  the  Flora  Suedca,  the  petal-markings  are  said  to  be 
black;  in  "Viola  lactea"  a  connected  species  (Sowerby,  4£), 
purple.  Sowerby's  plate  of  it  under  the  name  "palustris" 
is  pale  purple  veined  with  darker ;  and  the  spur  is  said  to 
be  "honey-bearing,"  which  is  the  first  mention  I  find  of 
honey  in  the  violet.  The  habitat  given,  sandy  and  turfy 
heaths.     It  is  said  to  grow  plentifully  near  Croydon. 

Probably,  therefore,  a  violet  belonging  to  the  dialk,  cm 
which  nearly  all  herbs  that  grow  wild — ^from  the  grass  to 
the  bluebell — are  singularly  sweet  and  pure.  I  hope  some  of 
my  botanical  scholars  will  take  up  this  question  of  the  effect 
of  different  rocks  on  vegetation,  not  so  much  in  bearing 
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difibrent   species   of  plants,  as  different  characters  of  each 
species.* 

41.  (IX)  Viola  Seclitsa.  Monk's  Violet.  "Hirta," 
Flora  lianica,  618,  "  In  fhiticetis  raro."  A  true  wood  violet, 
fiill  but  dim  in  purple.  Sowerby,  894,  makes  it  paler.  The 
leaves  very  pure  and  severe  in  the  Danish  one; — longer  in 
the  EngUsh.  "  Clothed  on  both  sides  with  short,  dense, 
hoary  hairs." 

Also  belongs  to  chalk  or  limestone  only  (Sowerby). 

(X.)  Viola  Canina.  Dog  Violet.  I  have  taken  it  for 
analysis  in  my  two  plates,  because  its  grace  of  form  is  too 
mudi  despised,  and  we  owe  much  more  of  the  beauty  of 
spring  to  it,  in  English  mountain  ground,  than  to  the  Regina. 

(XI.)  Viola  Cornuta.  Cow  Violet.  Enough  described 
already. 

(XII.)  VioiA  RupESTRis.  Crag  Violet.  On  the  high 
limestone  moors  of  Yorkshire,  perhi^  only  an  English 
form  of  Viola  Aurea,  but  so  much  larger,  and  so  different 
in  habit — growing  on  dry  breezy  downs,  instead  of  in 
dripping  caves — ^that  I  allow  it,  for  the  present,  separate 
name  and  number,  f 

42.  "  For  the  presmt,"  I  say  all  this  work  in  Pi'vserpina 
beii^  merely  tentative,  much  to  be  modified  hy  fiitiure 
students,  and  therefore  quite  different  from  that  of  Deu- 
caUon,  which  is  authoritative  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  will 
stand  out  like  a  quartz  dyke,  as  the  sandy  speculations  of 
modem  gossiping  geologists  get  washed  away. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I  must  again  solemnly  warn  my 
girl-readers  against  all  study  of  floral  genesis  and  diges- 
tion.    How  far  flowers  invite,  or  require,  flies  to  interfere 

*  The  great  wcwk  of  Lecoq,  GeographU  Botanique,  is  of  pricelos  Talue ; 
bat  treata  all  on  too  vast  a  scale  for  our  purposes.' 

f  It  is,  I  believe,  Sowerb^'s  Viola  Lutea,  7S1  of  the  old  edition,  there 
painted  with  purple  upper  petals ;  but  he  uya  in  the  text,  "  Petals  either 
all  Tcllow,  or  the  two  uppermost  are  of  a  bluii  purple,  the  rest  yellow 
with  a  blue  tinge :  very  often  the  whole  are  purple." 

'  [£tuiU*  tur  la  gfegraphie  beMnique  lU  lEuropt  et  en  fortUuligr  *ur  la  vigtUUiOK 
<tu  platemt  emtr^  de  la  Frmua,  0  vols.,  18M-lSfi8.} 
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in  tiidr  funily  aflhirs — ^wUch  at  them  are  caniiTotous'— and 
what  forms  of  pestilence  or  infection  are  most  &.vouiwkAs  to 
some  vegetable  and  animal  growtiift,— Jet  them  leave  the 
people  to  settle  vho  like,  as  Toinette  says  of  the  Doctor 
in  the  Malade  Imaginaire — "y  mettre  le  nex."*  I  obsem 
a  paper  in  the  last  Contemporary  Bewew,'  aiwouneii^  far  a 
discovery  patent  to  all  mankind  that  the  colouis  of  flowwi 
were  made  "  to  attract  insects  "  t  *  They  will  next  hear  that 
the  rose  was  made  for  the  canker,  and  the  hody  of  man 
for  the  wonn. 

48.  What  the  colours  of  flowers,  or  of  birds,  or  cf 
precious  stones,  or  of  the  sea  and  air,  and  tiie  Uue 
mouataiai;  and  the  evcnii^  and  the  moniing,  and  the  doods 
of  Heaven,  woe  given  for — they  only  know  who  can  see 
them  and  can  feel,  and  who  pray  that  the  sight  and  the 
love  of  them  may  he  prolonged,  where  de^  will  not  &de, 
nor  suos^  die. 

44.  And  now,  to  close,  let  me  give  you  some  &Ua 
account  of  the  reasons  for  the  canning  of  the  order  to 
which  the  violet  belongs,  "  Cytbeddes." 

You  see  that  the  Uranides*  are,  as  £ir  as  I  oould  so 
gather  them,  of  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky ;  but  the  Cythe- 
dbdes  of  alteawd  hlue; — ^the  tint,  Vic^  t^TMally  porple;  ^ 
second,  Veronica,  pale  blue  with  a  peodiar  Ught;  the  third, 
Giulietta,  deep  blue,  passing  strangely  into  a  subdued  gzeeo 
before  and  after  the  fUU  life  of  the  flower. 

All  these  three  flowers  have  great  stxaogmeBaas  in  thaa. 
and  weaknesses;  the  VeroAka  most  wosulerful  in  Its  con- 
nection mth   tlie  pcMsonous   tribe   of  the  foxgloves;   the 

*  Did  the  wretch  dctct  he«T  beet  in  ■  lime  tree  then,  or  ever  mc 
one  on  ft  at*r  j^Dti«n? 

>  [Sm  mtev*,  pp.   218,  SOL] 

*  [Act  i.  •&  2:  "Ai-ja  bien  &it  dt  U  biU?"  "Ma  fbi !  ja  m  m*  nH*  funt 
de  CM  aAiret-U :  c'eit  k  HoniiBiii  Fleimnt  i  j  mettra  le  nes,  puiiqii'tl  en  >  Ic 
profit'"] 

*  [''The  lUUtlon  of  Insecti  to  nowen,"  by  Dr.  An  Givf,  in  th*  Contemporary 
Stviei^  April  1882,  W.  41,  pp.  flSB  wf .  <h)rapn«  K  litter  in  Bortiu  IntAtnu  in  which 
ftHaUo  akji  he  hM  "  heen  nwde  miaMabU  Vj  «  pf  or  of  Sir  i.  Lahbodt'*  on  flowen 
and  inaacti."] 

*  [See  aboTe,  p.  9M.] 
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Giulietta,  alone  amcmg  flowers  in  the  action  of  the  shield- 
ing leaves;  and  the  Viola,  grotesque  and  inexplicable  in  its 
hidden  structure,  but  the  most  sacred  of  all  flowers  to 
earthly  and  daily  Love,  both  in  its  scent  and  giow. 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  lode  comE^etely  £ch:  the  meaniog 
of  the  two  leading  lines,* — 

"Sweeter  th«n  the  lida  of  June's  eye«. 
Or  Cytherea'i  bmth." 

45.  Since,  in  my  present  writings,  I  hope  to  bring  into 
one  focus  the  pieces  of  study  fragmentarily  given  during 
past  life,  I  may  refer  my  readere  to  the  first  chapter  <rf 
the  Queen  of  the  Air*  for  the  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  all  great  myths  are  founded,  partly  on  ph3rsical,  putiy 
on  moral  &ct, — so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  persons  who 
neither  know  the  aspect  of  nature,  nor  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul,  to  understand  a  word  of  them.  Naming 
the  Greek  Gods,  therefore,  you  have  first  to  think  of  the 
physical  power  they  represent.  When  Horace  calls  Vulcan 
••Avidus,"  he  thinks  of  him  as  the  power  of  Fire;  when 
he  speaks  of  Jupiter's  red  right  hand,  he  thinks  of  him 
as  the  power  of  rain  with  lightning;  and  when  Homer 
speaks  of  Juno's  dark  eyes,'  you  have  to  ranember  that 
she  is  the  softer  form  of  the  rain  power,  and  to  thiidc  d 
the  fringes  of  tiie  rain-cloud  across  die  light  of  the  horizon. 
Gradually  the  idea  becomes  personal  and  human  in  the 
"Dove's  eyes  within  thy  locks,"*  and  "Dove's  eyes  by  the 
rivers  of  waters"  of  the  Song  of  Stdomon.* 

•  SeptiMgiot,  "the  eyes  of  dovea  out  of  thy  silence."  Vulgste,  "the 
eyes  of  doves,  besides  th«t  which  is  bidden  in  them."  Meaning — the  dim 
look  of  love,  beyond  all  others  in  sweetnen. 

'  [See  ftbore,  f.  993.] 

•  raoe  Vol  XIX.  np.  Mfr-«13J 

■  [HorMM:  tMM,  ifl.  4,  89  ("Hmc  iriins  atetit  VoloKnu");  Odti.l.  2,2  ("htsr 
rabente  dexters").  Hmdot'i  epKhst  for  Her*  is  ffoAiru,  "«K-«ysd,"  wluch  RuUb 
iuterprets  ss  tharefor*  "dark-aTed."] 

•  [The  Vnlfste  and  Septnsgint  (Son;  of  SoIoohui  ir.  1)  bars  MspsoUnlj'  i~ 

"  Oeoli  hie  columbartun,  ahsqne  so  qnod  IntrinsMsa  Utet." 

iip0dKfio[  mm  -rtpumpiu,   JKric  t^(  viainTVfat  (rov ' 

JUAi  r.  18:— 

"Ocnlt  ejus  ueat  coliunlNB  super  rivulos  aqusm." 
ttpffiAfiol  avrSti  it  TrtptaripaX  nrl  rXi/pA/tttra  vianur.'] 
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46.  "  Or  Cytha«a*s  breath," — ^the  two  thoughts  of  Mutest 
glance,  and  softest  kiss,  hang  thus  together  associated  with 
the  flower:  but  note  especially  that  tiie  Island  of  Cythera 
was  dedicated  to  Venus  because  it  was  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  Greek  island,  in  which  the  purple  fishery  of  Tyre  was 
established;'  and  in  our  own  minds  should  be  marked  not 
only  as  the  most  southern  fragment  of  true  Greece,  but 
the  virtual  continuation  of  the  chain  of  mountains  whidi 
separate  the  Spartan  from  the  Argive  territories,  and  are 
the  natural  home  of  the  brightest  Spartan  and  Argive 
beautjr  which  is  symbolized  in  Helen. 

47.  And,  lastly,  in  accepting  for  the  order  this  name  ai 
Cytherides,  you  are  to  remember  the  names  of  Viola  and 
Giulietta,  its  two  limiting  families,  as  those  of  Shakespeare's 
two  most  loving  maids — the  two  who  love  simply,  and  to 
the  death:  as  distinguished  from  the  greater  natures  in 
whom  earthly  Love  has  its  due  part,  and  no  more;  and 
farther  still  from  the  greatest,  in  whom  the  earthly  love  is 
quiescent,  or  subdued,  beneath  the  thoughts  of  duty  and 
immortality. 

It  may  be  well  quickly  to  mark  for  you  the  levels  of 
loving  temper  in  Shakespeare's  maids  and  wives,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least.' 

48.  (1.)  Isabel.  All  earthly  love,  and  the  possibilities  of 
it,  held  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the 
judgments  of  His  wilL  She  is  Shakespeare's  only  "Saint.*** 
Queen  Catherine,  whom  you  might  next  think  of,  is  only 
an  ordinary  woman  of  trained  religious  temper: — her  maid 
of  honour  gives  Wolsey  a  more  Christian  epitaph.* 

(2.)   Cordelia.      The  earthly  love  consisting  in  diffused 

■  [Tbe  temple  of  Venm  in  Cfthen  wm  fbandad  by  tba  Ptusoiciaoa  (Herodobu, 
I.  106)  ;  th«r  were  probably  attracted  to  the  uluid  hj  tbe  sbeU-^b,  wbicb  ^Ued 
•O  fine  ft  purple  dve  tbat  the  Ulaiid  ib  nid  t«  hive  been  known  in  earlier  tunae  as 
the  Purple  luand  (Ariitotle,  referred  ta  bjr  Stepbanoa  Byiant,  t.ti.  nittp^,  and  Plinr, 
l/al.  Hut.,  iv.  56).] 

*  [For  an  earlier  ttudr  of  Sbmkeipeare'a  heroines,  aee  Shoim  atui  LUiet,  g§  £7. 
08  (Vol.  XVni.  pp.  112-lU).] 

*  [So  Lucio  to  LnbelU :  "Ihold  you  as  a  tfaingentkf'd  and  ninted"  (JrMiMit«./br 
Meaturt,  Act  i.  ic.  4,  34}.] 

*  [See  King  Htnry  Fill.,  Act  iv.   ac.   li. ;    bnt  Rnakin,   writinf  from   n 
Gonftiaei  ^tience,  the  queen'i  woman,  with  Griffith,  her  gentleQum-DKher.] 
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compassion  of  the  universal  spirit;  not  in  any  conquering, 
personally  fixed,  feeling. 

"Hine  enemy's  dog. 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  ihonld  have  stood  that  night 

Against  mj  fire."  * 

These  lines  are  spoken  in  her  hour  of  openest  direct  ex- 
pression ;  and  are  all  Cordelia. 

Shakespeare  clearly  does  not  mean  her  to  have  been 
supremely  beautiful  in  person ;  it  is  only  her  true  lover 
who  calls  her  "  fair  "  and  "  fiurest " — and  even  that,  I  believe, 
partly  in  courtesy,  after  having  the  instant  before  offered 
her  to  his  subordinate  duke ;  and  it  is  only  his  scorn  of  her 
which  makes  France  fully  care  for  her. 

"Gods,  Gods,  'tis  strange  that  from  their  cold  neglect 
Mj  lore  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect ! " 

Had  she  been  entirely  beautiful,  he  would  have  honoured 
her  as  a  lover  should,  even  before  he  saw  her  despised ;  nor 
would  she  ever  have  been  so  despised — or  by  her  &ther,  mis- 
understood. Shakespeare  himself  does  not  pretend  to  know 
where  her  ^1-heart  was, — but  I  should  like  to  hear  how  a 
great  actress  would  say  the  "  Peace  be  with  Burgundy  1 " 

(S.)  Portia.  The  maidenly  passion  now  becoming  great, 
and  diieily  divine  in  its  humihty,  is  still  held  absolutely 
subordinate  to  duty ;  no  thought  of  disobedience  to  her 
dead  father's  intention  is  entertained  for  an  instant,  though 
the  temptation  is  marked  as  passing,  for  that  instant,  before 
her  crystal  strength.'  Instantly,  in  her  own  peace,  she  thinks 
chiefly  of  her  lover's ; — she  is  a  perfect  Christian  wife  in  a 
moment,  coming  to  her  husband  with  the  gift  of  perfefit 
Peace, — 

"Never  shall  you  lie  hj  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul."' 

'  [IBn/  Ltar,  Act  iv.  so.  7,  37-  The  following  references  are  to  Act  i.  sc  1,  286, 
2fi3  i  Act  i.  BO.  1,  207 ;  Act  i.  sc  1,  2M.] 

>  [Sea  Th»  Merdmia  q/  F«nfM,  Act  iU.  w.  2  (Portia  to  Bassano)  :— 
"  I  coald  teach  jon 
Hair  to  choose  rigbt,  bnt  I  am  then  fonwom; 
So  will  I  ncTcr  be ;  so  you  may  min  me ; 
Bat  if  yon  do,  you'll  make  mo  wish  a  sin, 
Tliat  I  had  been  forsworn."] 
*  ["On  one  oooaioo  Ruskiu  denounced  warmly  Mr.   Brandnun,  the  Shaksspsare 
reciter,  because  lu  those  lines  in  the  JUtrchant  of  Venie*  (Act  iii.  sc.  2),  he  had,  to 

XXV,  2  D 
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She  is  highest  in  intellect  of  idl  Shakespeare's  WMnen, 
and  this  is  the  root  of  her  modesty;  her  "imletteied  giri" 
is  like  Newton's  simile  of  the  child  on  the  sea-shore.*  Her 
perfect  wit  and  stem  judgment  are  never  disturbed  fw  an 
instant  by  her  happiness ;  and  the  final  key  to  her  duncter 
is  given  in  her  ^ent  and  slow  return  frran  Venice,  where 
she  stops  at  every  wayside  slirine  to  pray.* 

(4.)  Hermione.  Fortitude  and  Justice  personified,  vith 
unwearying  aflFection.  She  is  Penelope,  tried  by  her  hus- 
band's fault  as  well  as  error.* 

(5.)  Virgilia.*  Perfect  type  of  wife  and  mother,  but  with- 
out definiteness  of  character,  nor  quite  strength  of  intellect 
enough  entirely  to  hold  her  husband's  heart  Else,  she  had 
saved  him:  he  would  have  left  Rome  in  his  wrath— but 
not  her.  Therefore,  it  is  his  mother  only  who  beods  him: 
but  she  cannot  save. 

(6.)  Imogen.  The  ideal  of  grace  and  gentleness;  but 
weak ;  enduring  too  mildly,  and  forgiving  too  easily.  But 
the  piece  is  rather  a  pantomime  than  play,  and  it  is  in^- 
possible  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  St.  Columba,  wfaai  she 
must  leave  the  stage  in  half  a  minute  after  mistaking  the 
headless  clown  for  headless  Arlecchina* 

(7.)  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Rosalind.  They  are  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  all  the  rest,  in  having  entirely  bemc 
and  &ultless  persons  to  love.'  I  can't  class  them,  theieCwe, 
— ^fate  is  too  strong,  and  leaves  them  no  firee  wilL 

prapitiat«  Mrs.  Grondy,  altered  the  word  'lie'  ta  'itajr.'  For,  m  Rnakiii  nid,  th 
lines  u  Sbakeepeare  wrote  them  gtve  a  perfect  pietnre  of  the  utter  tnut  of  hubu' 
and  wi£>  repoeiu  aide  br  aide,  without  a  thought  of  an^rthing  beyond"  ("Rsakniit 
';!on>iia,"  b^  C.  P.,  in  the  Peliam  HeeorJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  136).] 

'  [Act  iii.  ■&  2, 161  ("an  unleaaoa'd  girl,  unechool'd,  unpraotiaed "). 


Minile,  Ke  Vol.  XVUI.  p.  126.} 
•  "  .  1,  30,  31.1 


ipraotiaed  ").    For  Newtoc'i 


*  [Act  y.  __.  _,   _.,   _. 

*  [Ruilcin,  in  hia  copr,  oere  writea  In  the  margin  :  "  If,  one  by  one,  too  weiiti 
all  the  world."    See  A  Wtnter'i  Tale,  Act  v.  aa.  1,  13-16.] 

*  [For  other  referenc«e  to  Virgilia  in  Oortolmut,  aea  VoL  XVHL  p.  113  a] 

*  [Sm  C^nbafffw,  Aot  it.  bo.  2,  where  Imogen  miatakei  the  dead  body  of  Clotn 
for  Poathumua.  Ruakin,  in  premiDC  the  pantoniimio  duracter  of  the  play,  buJw 
Cloten  the  Clown,  Poathumua  the  Harlequin,  and  the  doT»41ke  Imogen  (i^ed  i> 
the  text  St  Columba)  the  Columbine.] 

*  [Ruikin  here  prea  up  hia  earlier  generaliaatioo  that  "Shakeapeare  hia  niK 
one  entirely  heroic  perwn^':  eee  Suame  tmd  Ulitt,  §  U  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  112).] 
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(S.)  Ferdita,  Miranda,  Rather  mythic  visions  of  maiden 
beauty  than  mere  girls. 

(9.)  Viota  and  Juliet.  Love  the  ruling  power  in  the 
entire  character :  wholly  virginal  and  pure,  but  quite  earthly, 
and  recognizing  no  other  life  than  his  own.  Viola  is,  how- 
ever, far  the  noblest.  Juliet  will  die  unless  Romeo  loves 
her :  "  If  he  be  wed,  the  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding 
bed;"^  but  Viola  is  ready  to  die  for  the  happiness  of  the 
man  who  does  not  love  her;  faithfiilly  doing  his  messages 
to  her  rival,  whom  she  examines  strictly  for  his  sake.  It 
is  not  in  envy  that  she  says,  "Excellently  done, — if  God 
did  all."'  The  key  to  her  character  is  givm  in  the  least 
selfish  of  all  lover's  songs,  the  one  to  which  the  Duke  bids 
her  listen : — 

"Mark  it,  CcBario, — It  is  old  and  phuo. 
The  apinsters  and  tbe  knitten  in  the  son. 
And  the  free  maids,  that  meaoe  thar  thread  mlh  bonet. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it." 

(They,  the  unconscious   Fates,  weaving  the  fair  vanity  of 
life  with  death) ;  and  the  burden  of  it  is — 


Therefore  she  says,  in  the  great  first  scene,  "Was  not  tku 
love  indeed?"  and  in  the  less  heeded  closing  one,  her  heart 
then  happy  with  the  knitters  in  the  »tm, 

"  And  all  thooe  aajrings  will  I  over-Bwear, 
And  all  those  vweartngs'  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  Fire 
That  seven  day  from  night." 

>  [Act  i.  Bc  5,  137.] 

■  [Ttoelfth  Night,  Act  i.  ac  5,  2S5.    For  the  other  paatagw,  sea  Act  li.  ae.  4, 
44  tea.;  ibid.,  117;  Act  t.  «e.  1,  276.] 

'  [Rusiciu  in  hia  copy  here  note* :  "  Corner  Perdita  giving  her  hand ; — 
'  Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtlea  pair 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  awear  for  'em.'" 

See  WitUet'4  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3,  163.] 
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Or,  at  least,  did  once  sever  day  from  night, — and  perhaps 
does  still  in  Illyria.  Old  England  must  seek  new  images 
for  her  loves  from  gas  and  electric  sparks, — not  to  say 
furnace  fire. 

I  am  obliged,  by  press  of  other  work,  to  set  down 
these  notes  in  cruel  shortness:  and  many  a  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  question  utterly  the  standard  by  which  the 
measurement  is  made.  It  will  not  be  found,  on  reference 
to  my  other  books,  that  they  encoimige  young  ladies  to 
go  into  convents ;  or  undervalue  the  dignity  of  wives  and 
mothers.*  But,  as  surely  as  the  sun  does  sever  day  from 
night,  it  will  be  found  idways  that  the  noblest  and  loveliest 
women  are  dutiful  and  religious  by  continual  nature;  and 
their  passions  are  trained  to  obey  them,  like  their  dogs. 
Homer,  indeed,  loves  Helen  with  all  his  heart,  and  restores 
her,  after  aU  her  naughtiness,  to  the  queenship  of  her 
household ;  but  he  never  thinks  of  her  as  Penelope's  equal, 
or  Iphigenia's.  Practically,  in  daily  life,  one  oftoi  sees 
married  women  as  good  as  saints ;  but  rarely,  I  think, 
unless  they  have  a  good  deal  to  bear  from  their  husbands. 
Sometimes  also,  no  doubt,  the  husbands  have  some  trouble 
in  managing  St.  Cecilia  or  St.  Elizabeth ;  of  which  ques- 
tions I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  more  seriously  in  another 
place :  *  content,  at  present,  if  English  maids  know  better, 
by  Proserpina's  help,  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  the  dim, 
and  Milton  by  the  glowing,  violet. 

*  [Sm,  for  inctaneo,  tbe  criticiam  of  cODTOnt-lifB  in  Aeademg  NvUt,  18S9 
(Vol.  XIV.  pp.  213-£14) ;  the  f^enenl  wr^ment  in  liii  «xliart*tioiis  to  womeD  in 
S§»am«  md  LiHet  (Vol.  XVIII.) ;  and,  on  the  dignity  of  wivM  and  mothen,  Ar* 
Clavigera,  Letter  12,  §  14.] 

■  [Thte  intention,  noweTer,  wu  not  cu-ried  out] 
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CHAPTER  II 

PINGUICULA 

(Written  in  ewly  June,  1861) 

1 .  On  the  rocks  of  my  Uttle  stream,  where  it  runs,  or  leaps, 
through  the  moorland,  the  common  Pmguicula'  is  now  in 
its  perfectest  beauty ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ofisfaoots  of  the 
violet  tribe  which  I  have  to  place  in  the  minor  collateral 
groups  of  Viola  very  soon,  and  must  not  put  off  looking 
at  it  till  next  year. 

There  are  three  varieties  given  in  Sowerby:  1.  Vulgaris, 

2.  Greater-flowered,  and  8.  Lusitanica,  white,  for  the  most 
part,  pink,  or  "  camea,"  sometimes :  but  the  proper  colour 
of  the  family  is  violet,  and  the  perfect  form  of  the  plant 
is  the  "vulgpu-"  one.*  The  larger-flowered  variety  is  feebler 
in  colour,  and  ruder  in  form :  the  white  Spanish  one,  how- 
ever, is  very  lovely,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  Sowerby's 
(old  Sowerby's')  pretty  drawing. 

The   "  frequent "    one    (I    shall   usually   thus   translate 

'  [Or  Buttenrort,  of  the  botanical  order  of  "  LentibnUrines."] 

»  [Compare  abore,  ch.  i,  §  32,  p.  407.] 

■  ["Old  Sowerby  '  is  Junee  Sowerbj  <17fi7-1822),  natanliHt  and  artlet,  wlioee 
work  was  publiabed  iu  tbirtf-eix  rolninei  between  1790  and  1814  Ita  fiill  title  is 
EnglUh  Botany;  or,  Coioartd  figure*  qf  BritUli  Planti,  viith  their  EueatkU  Gkaraaler*, 
Bynonymt,  and  Plate*  bg  Qrwelh,  to  which  will  be  added  Oeeaitonal  Remarkt,  bj  Jamei 
Sowerbr.  A  leamd  edition  was  published  between  1832  and  1846,  with  additional 
plates  D7  Jamea  de  Carle  Sowerby  (1787-1871),  eldest  Bon  of  James ;  thU  waa  in 
twelve  rolnmes.  The  third  edition  (text  by  Dr.  J.  Boawel)  Svroe)  was  published 
between  1863  and  1872  in  eleren  Tolnmes  (a  twelfth  being  added  in  1886).  The 
oriffinal  drawinga  (ffioetly  by  James  Sowerby),  more  than  ZfiOO  in  number,  were 
bought  in  1869  by  the  Trufteee  of  the  BritiBh  Museum,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
Botanical  Department  at  South  Keninngton.  "Each  of  the  drawings  haa  been 
mounted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  corresponding  platee  of  the  fint  and  third 
edition*,  BO  as  to  &ci]itate  compaTison— «  comparison  which,  one  r^reta  to  ny,  is 
moat  nnhvonrable,  as  regards  the  colouring,  to  the  plates  of  the  later  work" :  we 
A^olat  m  the  Drawmg*  fir  Sovm*^*  BttgtUh  Botany,  by  F.  N.  A.  Garry,  1905.  The 
plate  of  I^ngnieula  Lusitanica  is  No.  14fi  in  toL  lii.  (ed.  1).  For  another  retevnoe 
to  "old  Sowerby,"  eee  For*  Oavigera,  Letter  fil,  §  19.] 
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"  vulgaris "),  is  not  by  any  means  so  "  frequent "  as  the 
Queen  violet,  being  a  true  wild-country,  and  mostly  Alpine, 
plant ;  and  there  is  also  a  real  "  Pinguicula  Alpina,"  which 
we  have  not  in  England,  who  might  be  the  R^gina,'  if 
the  group  were  large  enough  to  be  reigned  over;  but  it 
is  better  not  to  affect  Royalty  among  these  confused,  inter-  ' 
mediate,  or  dependent  families. 

2.  In  all  the  varieties  of  Pinguicula,  each  blossom  has 
one  stalk  only,  growing  from  the  ground;  and  you  may 
pull  all  the  leaves  away  from  the  base  of  it,  and  keep  the 
flower  only,  with  its  bunch  of  short  fibrous  roots,  half  an 
inch  long ;  looking  as  if  bitten  at  the  ends.  Two  flowers, 
characteristically, — ^three  and  four  very  often, — spring  from 
tJie  same  root,  in  places  where  it  grows  luxuriantly;  and 
luxuriant  growth  means  that  clusters  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  stars  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  a  square  yard 
of  boggy  ground,  quite  to  its  mind ;  but  its  real  glory 
is  in  harder  life,  in  the  crannies  of  well-wetted  rock. 

8.  What  I  have  called  "  stars "  are  irregular  clusters  d 
approximately,  or  tentatively,  five  aloeine'  ground  leaves, 
of  very  pale  green, — they  may  be  six  or  seven,  or  more, 
but  always  run  into  a  rudely  pentagonal  arrangement, 
essentially  first  trine,  with  two  succeeding  above.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  plarit  is  really  a  main  link  between  violets 
and  Droseras ;  but  the  Jhwer  has  much  more  violet  than 
Drosera  in  the  make  of  it,— spurred,  and  fioe-petaled,*  and 

*  When  I  luve  the  chance,  and  the  time,  to  submit  the  pnx>&  <£ 
Pntermna  to  irlendi  who  know  more  of  Botany  than  I,  or  have  kindiiesi 
enough  to  KScxrtain  debateable  thingi  for  me,  I  mean  in  future  to  do  so,-- 
using  the  letter  A  to  signify  Amicus,  generally ;  with  acknowledgment  bj 
name,  when  it  ia  permitted,  of  especial  help  or  correction.  Note  first  of 
this  Idnd  :  I  find  here  oa  thii  word,  "  five-petaled,"  as  applied  to  Plngnicoli, 
"  Qy.  two-lipped  ?  it  is  monopetaktus,  and  monosepaloas,  the  ealyx  and  eoroU> 
being  each  all  In  one  piece." 

Yes;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  observation  inserted.  But  my  term, 
"  five-petaled,"  must  stand.  For  the  question  with  me  is  always  first,  wi 
bow  tne  petals  are  connected,  but  how  many  they  are.    Also  I  have  accepted 

'  [For  Rualdn's  vm  of  this  term,  see  aboro,  pp.  3A1-853.] 
*  [F«r  this  term  see  tke  Index,  balow,  p.  MA] 
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held  down  by  the  top  of  its  bending  stalk  as  a  violet  is ; 
only  its  upper  two  peti^s  are  not  reverted — the  calyx,  of 
a  daik  soppy  green,  holding  them  down,  with  its  three  front 
sepals  set  exactly  like  a  strong  trident,  its  two  backward 
sepals  clasping  the  spur.  There  are  often  six  sepals,  four 
to  the  &ont,  but  the  normal  number  is  five.  Tearing  away 
the  calyx,  I  find  the  flower  to  have  been  held  by  it  as  a 
lion  might  hold  his  prey  by  the  loins  if  he  missed  its  throat ; 
the  blue  petals  being  really  campanulate,  and  the  flower 
best  described  as  a  dark  bluebell,  seized  and  crushed  almost 
flat  by  its  own  calyx  in  a  rage.  Fulling  away  now  also 
the  upper  petals,  1  find  that  what  are  in  the  violet  the 
lateral  and  well-ordered  fringes,  are  here  thrown  mainly 
on  the  lower  (largest)  petal  near  its  origin,  and  opposite 
the  point  of  the  seizure  by  the  calyx,  spreading  from  this 
centre  over  the  surface  of  the  lower  petals,  partly  like  an 
irregular  show^  of  fine  Venetian  glass  broken,  partly  like 
the  wild-flung  Medusa-like  embroidery  of  the  white  Lucia.* 
4.  The  calyx  is  of  a  dajk  soppy  green,  I  said ;  like  that 
of  sugMy  preserved  citron;  the  root  leaves  are  of  green 

the  term  petal — but  never  the  woTd  lip — as  applied  to  flowers.  The  generic 
term  "l^bUtR"  U  cancelled  in  Pnmrpma,  "Vettalei"  being  substituted;! 
and  these  flowers,  when  I  come  to  examine  them,  are  to  be  described,  not 
as  divided  into  two  Ifpa,  bat  into  hood,  apron,  and  side-pockets.  Farther, 
the  depth  to  whieh  either  calyx  or  corolla  is  divided,  aad  the  firmnest 
with  which  the  petals  are  attached  to  the  torus,  may,  indeed,  often  be  an 
important  part  of  the  plant's  description,  but  ought  not  to  be  elements 
in  its  definition.  Three-petoled  and  three-sepaled,  four-petaled  and  ibar- 
Kpaled,  five-petaled  and  five-sepaled,  etc,  etc.,  are  essential — with  me, 
primal— elements  of  definition;  next,  whether  resolute  or  stellar  in  their 
GOEinection ;  next,  whether  round  or  pointed,  etc.  Fancy,  for  instance,  the 
fataUty  to  a  rose  of  pointing  its  petals,  and  to  a  lily,  of  rounding  them  I 
But  how  deep  cut,  or  how  hard  holding,  is  quite  a  minor  question. 

Farther,  that  all  plants  are  petaled  and  sepaled,  and  nerer  mere  eups 
in  saucers,  is  a  great  fact,  not  to  be  dwelt  on  in  a  note. 

*  Our  "LucJa  Nivea,"  "Blanche  Lucy";  in  present  botany,  Bog  bean  I 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  any  manner  of  bean,  but  only  a  slight 
resemblance  to  Ijean.femwf  in  its  own  lower  ones.  Compare  Ch.  iv.  §  II 
[p.  458]. 

>  [See  above,  p.  3SC.] 
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just  as  soppy,  but  pale  and  yellowish,  as  if  they  were  tulf 
decayed;  the  edges  curled  up  and,  as  it  were,  wat^ 
shrivelled,  as  one's  fingers  shrivel  if  kept  too  long  in  water. 
And  the  whole  plant  looks  as  if  it  had  been  a  violet  un- 
justly banished  to  a  b<^,  and  obliged  to  live  there— not 
f(nr  its  own  sins,  but  fcv  some  Emperor  Pansy's,  far  away  in 
the  ganien,~4n  a  partly  hoggish,  partly  hoggish  nunnei, 
drained  and  desolate;  and  with  something  of  demcHuac 
temper  got  into  its  calyx,  so  that  it  quan«ls  with,  and 
bites  the  corolla ; — something  of  gluttonous  and  greasy  habit 
got  into  its  leaves ;  a  discomfortable  sensuality,  even  in  its 
desolation.  Perhaps  a  penguin-ish  life  would  be  truer  of 
it  than  a  piggish,  the  nest  of  it  being  indeed  on  the  rock, 
or  morassy  rock-investiture,  like  a  sea-bird's  on  her  rock 
ledge. 

5.  I  have  hunted  through  seven  treatises  on  Botany, 
namely,  Ixmdon's  Encyclopcedia,  Balfour,  Grindon,  Oliver,' 
Baxter  of  Oxford,  Lindley  {Ladies'  Botany),  and  Figuier, 
without  being  able  to  find  the  meaning  of  "Lentibu- 
lariaceae,"  to  which  tribe  the  Finguicula  is  said  by  them 
all  (except  Figuier)  to  belong.  It  may  perhaps  be  in 
Sowerby:*  but  these  above-named  treatises  are  precisely 
of  the  kind  with  which  the  ordinary  scholar  must  be  con- 
tent :  and  in  all  of  them  he  has  to  learn  this  long,  wotsc 
than  useless,  word,  under  which  he  is  betrayed  into  classing 
tctgethei  two  orders  naturally  quite  distinct,  the  Butter- 
worts  and  the  Bladderworts. 

Whatever  the  nune  may  mean — it  is  bad  Latin.  There 
is  such  a  word  as  Lenticularis — ^there  is  no  Lentibularis ; 
and  it  must  positively  trouble  us  no  longer.! 

*  It  ts  not.  (Reaolnte  negatiTe  from  A.,  anspMitig  of  tune  for  me ;  anl 
what  m  sUte  of  things  it  all  signifiee !) 

t  With  the  following  three  notea,  "A"  must  become  «  definitelj  and 
gntefullj  interpreted  leUer.  I  mm  indebted  for  the  fint^  concliuive  in 
itself,  but    variously   supported   and   confirmed    by  the    two  following,  to 

>  [Z«M0M  te  ElemaUar]/  Botany,  bjr  Daniel  OUvar,  F.ItS.,  1B94.  For  tltft  otbtr 
books,  see  pp.  203,  236,  386  (Orindon  aud  Baztw),  272,  38&] 
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The  Butterworts  are  a  pa^ectly  distinct  group — whether 
small  or  large,  always  recognizable  at  a  glance.  Their 
proper  Latin  name  will  be  Pinguicula  (plural  Pinguiculae), 
— their  English,  Bog- Violet,  or,  more  familiarly,  Butter- 
wort;  and  their  French,  as  at  present,  Grassette} 

R.  J.  Maim,  Ei^-i  M.D.,  long  ago  a  pupil  of  Dr.  LdncIIey's,  and  dow  cm 
the  council  of  Whitelands  College,  Chelsea: — for  the  Becond,  to  Mr.  Thomaa 
MooK,  F.L.S.,  the  kind  Keeper  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea ;  for  the 
third,  whkh  will  be  farther  on  usefid  to  us,  to  Miss  Kemm,  the  botanical 
lecturer  at  Whitelands. 

(I)  There  ia  no  expUnatioD  of  Lentibulariacctt  in  Lindley's  Ftg^able 
KimgdotH.  He  was  not  great  in  that  line.  The  tenu  is,  however,  taken 
irom  LaUiaiia,  the  lentil,  in  allusion  to  the  lentil-shaped  air-bladders  of 
the  tjpical  genus  Utricularia. 

The  change  of  the  e  into  b  may  posriblj  have  been  made  only  from  some 
euphonic  fancy  of  the  contriver  of  the  name,  who,  I  think,  was  Rich. 

But  I  somewhat  Incline  myself  to  think  that  the  tibia,  a  pipe  or  flute, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  tibia  may  possibly  have 
been  dimtnisbed  Into  a  little  pipe  by  a  stretch  of  licence,  and  have  become 
tibtUa :  [but  tibiilHt  is  a  kind  of  pine  tree  in  Pliny] ;  *  when  L,ai  lilmia 
would  be  the  lens  or  lentil-shaped  pipe  or  bladder. .  I  give  yon  this  only 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  lenticula,  as  a  derivation,  is  reliable  and  has* 
authority. 

Lentiaila,  a  lentil,  a  freckly  eruption;  lenticularit,  lentil^shaped ;  so  the 
DBt,  ord.  ought  to  be  (if  this  be  right)  lentiaUariacea. 

(S)  Botanic  Gardbms,  Chelsea,  fsA.  14>,  188S. 

Lentibtilaria   is   an  old   generic  name   of  Toumefort's,   which   has    been 
superseded  by  tOncutana,  but,  oddly  enough,  has  been  retained  in  the  name 
of  the  order  latUbvlareee ;  but  it  probably  cornea  from  lenticula,  which  signi- 
fies  the  little  root  bladders,  somewhat  resembling  lentils. 
(3)  MoHtial  of  Scientific  Tervu,  Stormonth,  p.  SM. 
Leniibulariactai,  neuter,  plural. 

(Lenticula,  the  shape  of  a  lentil;  from  letu,  a  lentil.)  The  Butter- 
wort  family,  an  order  of  plants  so  named  from  the  lenticular 
shape  of  the  air-bladders  on  the  branches  of  utricularia,  one  of 
the  genera.  (But  observe  that  the  Buttemorlt  have  nothing  of 
the  sort,  any  of  them. — R.) 
Loudon. — "  Fkiaten." 

Lindl^. — "Sometimes  with  whoried  vealcles." 
In  Nuttall's  Standard  (?)  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  It  is  given,— 

Lentiadarea,  a  nat.  ord.   of  marsh  plants,  which  thrive  in  water  or 


'  [Compare  below,  p.  432  n.] 
»  {yal.  BtH.,  xri.  lOt  17.] 
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The  families  to  be  remembered  will  be  only  five, 
namely, 

(1.)  Pinguicula  Major,  the  largest  of  the  group.  As  bog 
plants,  Ireland  may  rightly  claim  the  noblest  of  them, 
which  certainly  grow  there  luxuriantly,  and  not  (I  believe) 
with  us.  Their  colour  is,  however,  more  broken  and  less 
characteristic  than  that  of  the  following  species. 

(2.)  Pinguicula  Violacea:  Violet-coloured  Butterwort 
(instead  of  "vulgaris"),  the  common  English  and  Sviss 
kind  above  noticed. 

(3.)  Pinguicula  Alpina:  Alpine  Butterwort,  white  and 
much  smaller  than  either  of  the  first  two  families ;  the  spur 
especially  small,  according  to  D.  458.^  Much  rarer,  as  well 
as  smaller,  than  the  other  varieties  in  Southern  Europe. 
"  In  Britmn,  known  only  upon  the  moors  of  Rosehau^, 
Ross-shire,  where  the  progress  of  cultivation  seems  likdy 
soon  to  efface  it."    (Grindon.') 

(4.)  Pinguicula  Pallida:  Pale  Butterwort  From  Sowerbj^s 
drawing  (185,  vol.  iii.)  it  would  appear  to  be  the  most  deli- 
cate and  lovely  of  all  the  group.  The  leaves,  "  like  those  of 
other  species,  but  rather  more  delicate  and  pellucid,  reticti- 
lated  with  red  veins,  and  much  involute  in  the  margin- 
Tube  of  the  corolla,  yellow,  streaked  with  red  (the  streaks 
like  those  of  a  pansy) ;  the  petals,  pale  violet.  It  much 
resembles  Villosa  (our  Minima,  No.  5)  in  many  particulars, 
the  stem  being  hairy,  and  in  the  lower  part  the  hurs 
tipped  with  a  viscid  fluid,  like  a  sundew.  But  the  Villosa 
has  a  slender  sharp  spur;  and  in  this  the  spur  is  blunt  and 
thick  at  the  end."  (Since  the  hairy  stem  is  not  peculiar 
to  Villosa,  I  take  for  her,  instead,  the  epithet  Minima, 
which  is  really  definitive.) 

The  pale  one  is  commonly  called  "  Lusitanica,"  but  I  find 
no  direct  notice  of  its  Portuguese  habitation.  Sowerby's 
plant  came  &om  Blandford,  Dorsetshire;  and  Grindon  says 
it  is  frequent  in  Ireland,  abimdant   in  Arran,  and  extends 

1  rrhat  U,  PUto  453  in  Ifora  Danbsa:  see  below,  p.  441  n.,  for  Rnakin't  W 
of  kboreriations.] 

*  [Lw  H.  GnndoQ :  BHtUk  and  Ganten  Botatts,  1864,  p.  424.] 
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on  the  western  side  of  the  British  island  from  Cornwall  to 
Cape  Wrath.  My  epithet,  Pallida,  is  secure,  and  simple, 
wherever  the  plant  is  found. 

(8.)  Finguicula  Minima:  Least  Butterwort;  in  D.  1021 
called  Villosa,  the  scape  of  it  being  hairy.  I  have  not  yet 
got  rid  of  this  absurd  word  "  scape,"  meaning,  in  botanist's 
IjBtin,  the  flower-stalk  of  a  flower  growing  out  of  a  cluster 
of  leaves  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  bad  corruption  of  "  sceptre," 
and  especially  false  and  absurd,  because  a  true  sceptre  is 
necessarily  branched.*  In  Proserpina,  when  it 
is  spoken  of  distinctively,  it  is  called  "virgula" 
(see  vol.  i.,  pp.  815,  816).  The  hairs  on  the 
viignla  are  in  this  instance  so  minute  that  even 
with  a  lens  I  cannot  see  them  in  the  Danish 
plate:  of  which  Fig.  26  is  a  rough  translation 
into  woodcut,  to  show  the  grace  and  mien  of  the 
little  thing.  The  trine  leaf  cluster  is  character- 
istic, and  the  folding  up  of  the  leaf  edges.  The 
flower,  in  the  Danish  plate,  full  purple.  Abun- 
dant in  east  of  Finmark  (Finland  ?),^  but  always 
growing  in  marsh  moss  (Sphagnum  palustre). 

6.  I  call  it  "Minima"  only,  as  the  least  of 
the  five  here  named ;  without  putting  forward  any 
claim  for  it  to  be  the  smallest  pinguicula  that 
ever  was  or  will  be.  In  such  sense  only,  the 
epithets  minima  or  maxima  are  to  be  understood  when 
used  in  Proserpina:  and  so  also,  every  statement  and  every 
principle  is  only  to  be  understood  as  true  or  tenable,  re- 
specting the  plants  which  the  writer  has  seen,  and  which 
he  is  sure  that  the  reader  can  easily  see:  liable  to  modifi- 
cation to  any  extent  by  wider  experience;  but  better  first 

*  More  accurately,  sbowa  the  pruned  roots  of  broncheB, — nrciS^  *p&Ta 
rofiijv  If  cE/NtTTTi  KiXotvfv.*  The  pnmmg  la  the  mythic  ezpreasion  of  the  sub* 
dulDg  of  passioD  by  rectorial  law. 

'  [Fhtinark  ie  one  of  the  conntiei  of  Norwar.] 
■  [iSdd,  L  23A :  Me  %han,  p.  906.} 
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learned  sectirely  within  a  narrow  fence,  and  afterwards  trained 
or  fructified,  alcmg  more  complex  trellises. 

7.  And  indeed  my  readers—at  least,  my  newly  found 
readers — must  note  always  that  the  only  power  which  I 
claim  for  any  of  my  books,  is  that  of  being  right  and 
true  as  fitf  as  they  reach.  N<Hie  of  them  pretend  to  be 
Kosmoses; — none  to  be  S3rstems'  of  Positivism  or  N^- 
tivism,  on  which  the  earth  is  in  future  to  swing  inst^ 
of  on  its  old  worn-out  poles; — none  of  them  to  be  woi^ 
of  goiius; — none  of  them  to  be,  more  than  all  true  work 
must  be,  pious; — and  ncme  to  be,  beyond  the  power  of 
common  people's  eyes,*  ears,  and  noses,  *' (esthetic. "  They 
tell  you  that  the  world  is  so  big,  and  can't  be  made  bigger 
— that  you  yourself  are  also  so  big,  and  can't  be  nude 
bigger,  however  you  puflF  or  bloat  yourself;  but  that,  on 
modem  mental  nourishm^it,  you  may  very  easily  be  made 
smaller.  They  tell  you  that  two  and  two  are  four,  tiiat 
ginger  is  hot  in  the  mouth,  that  roses  are  red,  and  smuts 
black.  Not  themselves  assuming  to  be  pious,  they  yet 
assure  you  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  piety  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  wiser  than  impiety ;  and  not  themselves 
pretending  to  be  works  of  genius,  Uiey  yet  assure  you  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  genius  in  the  wwld,  and  that  it 
is  meant  for  the  light  and  delight  of  the  world. 

8.  Into  these  repetitions  of  remarks  on  my  work,  often 
made  before,  I  have  been  led  by  an  unlucky  author  who 
has  just  sent  me  his  book,  advising  me  that  it  is  "  neither 
critical  nor  soitimental"  (he  had  better  have  said  in  pbun 
English  "without  either  judgment  or  feeling"),  and  in 
which  nearly  the  first  sentence  I  read  is — "Solomon  with 
all  his  acuteness  was  not  wise  enough  to  .  .  .  etc,  etc., 
etc"  ("give  the  Jews  the  British  constitution,"  I  believe 

*  The  bltt«r  sorrow  with  wbich  I  fint  recognized  the  extreme  nritf 
of  finely-developed  organic  sight  U  expresied  enough  in  the  lecture  on  the 
MTstery  of  Life,  added  in  the  hu-ge  edition  of  Setamt  and  IMie*.* 

'  rCompare  VoL  XXIL  p.  £06  and  VoL  XXIV.  p.  371.1 
»  [See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  IM.] 
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the  mam  means).  He  is  not  a  whit  more  conceited  than 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  or  Professor 
Tyndall, — or  any  lively  London  apprentice  out  on  a  Sunday; 
but  this  general  superciliousness  with  respect  to  Solomon, 
his  Proverbs,  and  his  politics,  characteristic  of  the  modem 
Cockney,  Yankee,  and  Anglicised  Scot,  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  deal  with  for  us  of  the  old  school,  who  were  well 
whipped  when  we  were  young ;  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  ascertaining  our  own  levels  as  we  grew  older, 
and  of  recognizing  that,  here  and  there,  somebody  stood 
higher,  and  struck  harder. 

9.  A  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  I  feel  more  and  more, 
hourly,  even  to  the  point  of  almost  ceasing  to  write;  not 
only  every  feeling  I  have,  but,  of  late,  even  every  voord  I 
use,  being  alike  inconceivable  to  the  insolence,  and  unin- 
telligible amidst  the  slang,  of  the  modem  London  writers. 
Only  in  the  last  magazine  I  took  up,  I  found  an  article 
by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  Jews*  (of  which  the  gist — 
as  far  as  it  had  any — was  that  we  had  better  give  up 
reading  the  Bible),  and  in  the  text  of  which  I  found  the 
word  "tribal"  repeated  about  ten  times  in  every  page. 
Now,  if  "  tribe "  makes  "  tribal,"  tube  must  make  tubal, 
cube,  cubal,  and  gibe,  gibal ;  and  I  suppose  we  shall  next 
hear  of  tubal  music,  cubal  minerals,  and  gibal  conversation  1 
And  observe  how  all  this  bad  English  leads  instantly  to 
blunder  in  thought,  prolonged  indefinitely.  The  Jewish 
Tribes  are  not  separate  races,  but  the  descendants  of 
brothers.  The  Roman  Tribes,  pohtical  divisions ;  essentially 
Trine :  and  the  whole  force  of  the  word  Tribune  vanishes, 
as  soon  as  the  ear  is  wrung  into  acceptance  of  his  lazy 
innovation  by  the  modem  writer.*  Similarly,  in  the  lest 
elements  of  mineralogy  I  took  up,  the  first  order  of  crystals 
was  called  "  tesseral " ;  the  writer  being  much  too  fine  to 

>  ["Tht  Jewi.  A  Deferred  Rafarander."  B7  Goldwia  Smith,  \n  The  ifbutttiOk 
Otntunt,  November  188S,  vol  12,  pp.  6B7  Mg.} 

■  [The  adjective  in  earlier  Engliah  was  ''tribnal";  Me,  for  initanoa,  Fnllar'i 
EitgKik  WoriUe*,  IL  22e.] 
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coll  them  "four-al,"  and  too  much  bent  on  distinguishiDg 
himself  from  all  previous  writers  to  call  them  cubic. 

10.  What  simple  school-children,  and  sensible  school- 
masters, are  to  do  in  this  atmosphere  of  Egyptian  marsh, 
which  rains  fools  upon  than  like  &ogs,  I  can  no  more 
with  any  hope  or  patience  conceive; — but  this  finally  I 
repeat,  concerning  my  own  books,  that  they  are  written 
in  honest  English,  of  good  Johnsonian  lineage,*  touched 
here  and  there  with  colour  of  a  little  finer  or  EUzabethan 
quality :  and  that  the  things  they  tell  you  are  comprehen- 
sible by  any  moderately  industrious  and  intelligent  person; 
and  accurate,  to  a  degree  which  the  accepted  methods  of 
modem  science  cannot,  in  my  own  particular  fields,  approach. 

11.  Of  which  accuracy,  the  reader  may  observe  for  im- 
mediate instance,  my  extrication  for  him,  from  among 
the  utricularias,  of  these  five  species  of  the  Butterwort; 
which,  being  all  that  need  be  distinctly  named  and  remem- 
bered, do  need  to  be  first  carefully  distinguished,  and  then 
remembered  in  their  companionship.  So  alike  are  they,  that 
Gerarde*  makes  no  distincticm  among  them;  but  masses 
them  under  the  general  type  of  the  frequent  English  one, 
described  as  the  second  kind  of  his  promiscuous  group  of 
"  Sanicle,"  "  which  Clusius '  calleth  Pinguicula ;  not  before 
his  time  remembered,  hath  sundry  small  thick  leaves,  fat 
and  full  of  juice,  being  broad  towards  the  root  and  sharp 
towards  the  point,  of  a  faint  green  colour,  and  bitter  in 
taste;  out  of  the  middest  whereof  sprouteth  or  shooteth 
up  a  naked  slender  stalke  nine  inches  long,  every  stalke 
bearing  one  flower  and  no  more,  sometimes  white,  and 
sometimes  of  a  bluish  purple  colour,  fashioned  like  unto 
the  common  Monkshoods "  (he  means  Larkspurs)  "  called 
Consolida  R^alis,  having  the  like  spur  or  Lark's  heel 
attached  thereto."    Then  after  describing  a  third  kind  of 

'  [For  the  inflaeDce  of  Johnsoa  upon  Ruakia'i  thoiieht  uid  Btyle,  bm  PraOetiia, 
i.  g  Ml.]  ^ 

'  [IJe  Herhaa,  1697,  toL  i.  pp.  W3-648.] 

*  [The  l^tiniMd  tume  of  Cbmrln  da  rBMloM,  botaaioU  writer :  di»d  kt  Lsrdeo, 
i60».] 
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Sanide  (Cortusa  Mathioli,  a  large-leaved  Alpine  Frimula)^ 
he  goes  on :  "  These  plants  are  strangers  in  England ;  their 
natural  country  is  the  alpish  mountains  of  Helvetia.  They 
grow  in  my  garden,  where  they  flourish  exceedingly,  ex- 
cept Butterwoort,  which  groweth  in  our  English  squaUy 
wet  grounds," — ("  Squally,"  I  believe,  here,  from  squalidus, 
though  Johnson  does  not  give  this  sense;  but  one  of  his 
quotations  &om  Ben  Jonson  touches  it  nearly :  "  Take  heed 
^at  their  new  flowers  and  sweetness  do  not  as  much 
corrupt  as  the  others'  dryness  and  squalor," — and  note 
farther  that  the  word  "  squall,"  m  the  sense  of  gust,  is  not 
pure  English,  but  the  Arabic  "  Chuaul "  with  an  s  pre- 
fixed : — the  English  word,  a  form  of  "  squeal,"  meaning  a 
child's  cry,  from  Gothic  "  Squeela "  and  Icelandic  "  squiUa," 
would  scarcely  have  been  made  an  adjective  by  Grentrde),' 
— "and  will  not  yield  to  any  culturing  or  transplanting: 
it  groweth  especially  in  a  fidd  called  Cra^e  Close,  and  at 
Crosbie  Ravenswaithe,  in  Westmerlwid  (West-m^e-land  you 
observe,  not  mor*)\  upon  Ingleborough  Fells,  twelve  miles 
from  Lancaster,  and  by  Harwoode  in  the  same  county  near 
to  Blackburn:  ten  miles  from  Preston,  in  Andemess,  upon 
the  bogs  and  marish  ground,  and  in  the  boggie  meadows 
about  Bishop's-Hatfield,  and  also  in  the  fens  in  the  way 
to  Wittles  Meare"  (Roger  Wildrake's  Squattlesea  Mere?*) 
"from  Fendon,  in  Huntingdonshire."  WTiere  doubtless 
Cromwell  ploughed  it  up,  in  his  young  days,  pitilessly ;  and 
in  nowise  pausing,  as  Bums  beside  his  fiillen  daisy.* 

12.  Finally,  however,  I  believe  we  may  accept  its  Eng- 
lish name  of  "Butterwort"  as  true  Yorkshire,  the  mcwe 
enigmatic  form  of  "Pigwilly"  preserving  the  tradition  of 
the  flowers  once  abounding,  with  softened  Latin  name, 
in    Pigwilly    bottom,    close   to    Force    bridge,    1^   Kendal. 

'  [AocordlnK  to  Skeat,  »qvaU  is  a  Seuidlitavwn  word,  AgaSSjiag  origlnaUy  tlie 
gnshinK  out  of  water] 

*  [CompaM  Deueaiitm,  i.  eh.   vii.  §  3  (Vol.  XXTL).] 

*  fCaptBin  RoMr  Wildnke,  of  Squnttlwe*  Mere,  one  . 
WoodHoek.     For  WlittleMk  Mora,  lee  above,  f.  87  n.] 

*  [See  his  poem  "To  a  Mouatain  D&iay,  on  tarniDg  one  down  with  the  plough, 
!u  April,  1786.^ 
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Gerarde^  draws  the  English  variety  as  "I^nguicula  sive 
Sanicula  Eboracensis, — Butterwoort,  or  Yorkshire  Sanicle"; 
and  he  adds :  "  The  husbandmen's  wires  of  Yorkshire  do 
use  to  anoint  the  dugs  of  their  kine  with  the  &t  and  oUous 
juice  of  the  herb  Butterwort  when  they  be  bitten  of  >ny 
venomous  worm,  or  chapped,  rifted  and  hurt  by  any  other 
means." 

18.  In  Lapland  it  is  put  to  much  more  certain  use:— 

"  It  is  cmlled  Titgrua,  and  the  leaves  «re  used  by  the  inhabituti  to 
nikke  their  '  t&t  miotk,'  «  prepantioD  of  milk  in  common  use  unong  them. 
Some  freah  leaves  are  laid  upon  a  filter,  and  milk,  jet  warm  fivm  the 
reindeer,  ia  poured  over  them.  After  paMing  quickly  thtoagh  the  filter,  thU 
ia  allowed  to  reat  for  one  or  two  daja  until  it  becomei  aacescent,*  when  it 
Is  found  not  to  have  separated  from  the  whey,  and  yet  to  have  attained 
mnch  greater  tenacity  and  coosiatence  than  it  would  have  done  otherwise. 
The  Laplandera  and  Swedes  are  said  to  be  extremely  fcmd  of  thit  milk, 
which  when  once  made,  it  ia  not  necessaiy  to  renew  the  use  of  the  leavei, 
tar  we  are  told  that  a  spoonfiit  of  it  will  turn  another  quantity  of  wsnn 
milk,  and  make  it  like  the  first"  f    (Baxter,  vol  iU.,  Na  209.) 

14.  In  the  same  page,  I  find  quoted  Dr.  Johnston's 
observation  that  "  when  specimens  of  this  pluit  were  some* 
what  rudely  pulled  up,  the  ilower-stalk,  previously  erect, 
almost    immediately  began  to  bend   itself  backwards,  and 

*  L^t.  acesco,  to  turn  sour, 

t  Withering  quotes  tbis'  aa  from  Unnaeua,  and  adda  on  autbori^  of  a 
Mr.  Hawkes,  "I1iis  did  not  succeed  when  tried  with  cows'  milk."  He 
also  gives  as  another  name,  Yorkshire  Sanicle ;  and  says  it  ia  called  eanmg 
grau  in  Scotland,  Ltnnaeua  says  the  Juice  will  curdle  reindeer's  milk.  Tbe 
name  for  rennet  is  eaimng,  in  Lincolnshire,  Withering  also  gives  this  note: 
"  Pinguu,  fat,  from  its  effect  in  conqxalino  milk." — (A.)  Withering  of 
coone  wrong :  the  name  cornea,  be  the  reader  finally  assured,  from  the 
fatness  of  the  green  leaf,  quite  peculiar  among  wild  plants,  and  fastened 
down  for  us  in  the  French  word  "  grassette."  *  I  have  found  the  floven 
also  difficult  to  dry,  in  the  benighted  early  times  when  I  used  to  think  i 
dried  plant  useful  I     See  closing  paragraphs  of  the  4tb  chapter — R* 

'  [The  Berbail,  1M7,  vol.  i.  pp.  644,  846.] 

*  ["Quutsa  this,"  i.e.,  informatian  to  like  effect.  See  An  Amatgaitnt  tjf  Britid 
Plmtlt;  aearrdmg  to  the  Latett  ImprouemenU  of  the  lAnnatan  ^lem,  by  Williun 
WitberiDK.  M.D.,  P.H.S.  (1st  ed.,  1787),  ard  ed.,  1786,  vol.  U,  p,  19  n.  Baiter 
(Ph^nogameat  Butany)  refers  to  Dr.  Johniton  as  "the  author  oi  a  very  ezcelleiit 
I^ora  ^  Btrmek  upon  TViefd." 

*  [Coropare  above,  p.  429.] 

*  [Below,  pp.  463-46S,  where  Rnskin  deals  with  l>otaaical  Ulustrationa  made,  at 
they  should  b«,  from  living  apecimena.] 
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formed  a  more  or  less  perfect  segment  of  a  circle;  and  so 
also,  if  a  specimen  is  placed  in  the  Botanic  box,  you  will 
in  a  short  time  lind  that  the  leaves  have  curled  themselves 
backwards,  and  now  conceal  the  root  by  their  revolution." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  elastic  and  wiry  action  is 
partly  connected  with  the  plant's  more  or  less  predatory 
or  fly-trap  character,  in  which  these  curiously  degraded 
plants  are  associated  with  Drosera.  I  separate  them  there- 
fore entirely  from  the  Bladderworts,  and  hold  them  to  be 
a  link  between  the  Violets  and  the  Droseraceie,  placing 
them,  however,  with  the  Cytherides,  as  a  sub-family,  for 
their  beautiful  colour,  and  because  they  are  indeed  a  grace 
and  delight  in  ground  which,  but  for  ^em,  would  be  pain- 
fully and  rudely  desolate. 
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VERONICA 

1.  "The  Corolla  of  the  Foxglove,"  says  Dr.  Undley, 
b^^inning  his  account  of  the  tribe  at  page  195  of  the  fint 
volume  of  his  LaSea*  Botany,  "is  a.  large  inflated  body  (I), 
with  its  throat  spotted  with  rich  purple,  and  its  border 
divided  obliquely  into  five  veiy  short  lobes,  of  which  the 
two  upper  are  the  smaller;  its  four  stamens  are  of  ui>- 
equal  length,  and  its  style  is  divided  into  two  lobes  at 
the  upper  end.  A  number  of  long  hairs  cover  the  ovaiy, 
which  contains  two  cells  and  a  great  quantity  of  ovules. 

"This"  («.  information)  "will  show  you  what  is  the 
usual  character  of  the  Foxglove  tribe ;  and  you  will  find 
that  all  the  other  genera  referred  to  it  in  books  agree  with 
it  essentially,  although  they  difier  in  subordinate  poiDts. 
It  is  chiefly  (A)  in  the  form  of  the  corolla,  (B)  in  the 
number  of  the  stamens,  (C)  in  the  consistence  of  the  rind 
of  the  firuit,  (D)  in  its  form,  (E)  in  the  number  of  the 
seeds  it  contains,  and  (F)  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sepals 
are  combined,  that  these  differences  consist" 

2.  The  enumerative  letters  are  of  my  inserUon — other- 
wise the  above  sentence  is,  word  for  word,  Dr.  Lindley's, 
— and  it  seems  to  me  an  interesting  and  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  modem  Botanical  science.  For  it  appears 
from  the  tenor  of  it,  that  in  a  scientific  botanist's  mind, 
six  particulars,  at  least,  in  the  character  of  a  plant,  are 
merely  "subordinate  points," — namely, 

1.  (F)  The  combination  of  its  calyx, 

2.  (A)  The  shape  of  its  corolla, 

8.  (B)  The  number  of  its  stamens, 
4.  (D)  The  form  of  its  fruit. 
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5.  (C)  The  consistence  of  its  shell, — and 

6.  (E)  The  number  of  seeds  in  it 

Abstracting,  then,  from  the  primary  description,  all  the 
six  inessential  points,  I  find  the  three  essential  ones  left 
are,  that  the  style  is  divided  into  two  lobes  at  the  upper 
end,  that  a  number  of  glandular  hairs  cover  the  ovary,  and 
that  this  latter  contains  two  cells. 

8.  None  of  which  particulars  concern  any  reasonable 
mortal,  looking  at  a  Foxglove,  in  the  sm^est  degree. 
Whether  hairs  which  he  can't  see  are  glandular  or  bristly, 
— ^whether  the  green  knobs,  which  are  left  when  the  puiple 
bells  are  gone,  axe  divided  into  two  lobes  or  two  hundred, — 
and  whether  the  style  is  split,  like  a  snake's  tongue,  into 
two  lobes,  or  like  a  rogue's,  into  any  number — are  merely 
matters  of  vulgar  curiosity,  which  he  needs  a  microscope  to 
discover,  and  will  lose  a  day  of  his  life  in  discovering.  But 
if  any  pretty  young  Proserpina,  escaped  from  the  Plutonic 
durance  of  London,  and  carried  by  the  tubular  process, 
which  replaces  Charon's  boat,  over  the  Lune  at  Lancaster, 
cares  to  come  and  walk  on  the  Coniston  hills  in  a  summer 
morning,  when  the  eyebright  is  out  on  the  high  fields, 
she  may  gather,  with  a  litde  help  from  Brantwood  garden, 
a  bouquet  of  the  entire  Foxglove  tribe  in  flower,  as  it  is  at 
present  defined,  and  may  see  what  they  are  like,  altogether.^ 

4.  She  shall  gather:  first,  the  Euphrasy,  which  makes 
the  turf  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  glitter  as  if  with  new-fallen 
manna;  then,  fr«m  one  of  the  blue  clusters  on  the  top  of 
the  garden  wall,  the  common  bright  blue  Speedwell;  and, 
from  the  garden  bed  beneath,  a  dark  blue  spire  of  Veronica 
s^cata ;  then,  at  the  nearest  opening  into  the  wood,  a  little 
foxglove  in  its  first  delight  of  shaking  out  its  bells ;  then — 
what  next  does  the  Doctor  say  ? — a  snapdragon  ?  we  must 
go  back  into  the  garden  for  that — here  is  a  goodly  crimson 
one,  but  what  the  little  speedwell  will  think  of  him  for  a 
relative  /  can't  think  I — a  mullein  ? — that  we  must  do 
without  for  the  moment;  a  monkey  flower? — ^that  we  will 

'  [Here  Rudiin    coUecti  rarioua    plants  bolonging  to  ihe   bot«nioal  ordar   of 
' '  SeropbuluinMB."] 
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do  without,  altogetho- ;  a  lady's  slipper  ?•— say  rather  a 
goblin's  with  the  gout  1  but,  such  as  Uie  flower-cobbler  his 
made  it,  here  is  one  o(  the  kind  that  people  praise,  out  of 
the  greenhouse, — arMl  yet  a  figwort  we  must  have,  too; 
which  I  see,  on  referring  to  Loudon,'  may  be  balm-leaved, 
faonp-leaved,  tansy-leaved,  nettle-leaved,  wing-leaved,  heart- 
leaved,  ear-leaved,  spear-leaved,  or  lyre-leaved.  I  tlunk  1 
can  find  a  balm-leaved  one,  though  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  whoi  I've  got  it,  but  it's  called  a  "  Scorodoma" 
in  Sowerby,  and  something  very  ugly  besides ;  * — I'll  put  i 
bit  of  Teucrium  Scorodooia  in,  to  finish :  and  now—how 
will  my  young  Proserpina  arrange  her  bouquet,  and  rank 
the  fainily  relations  to  their  contentment  ? 

5.  She  has  only  one  kind  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  as 
botanical  classification  stands  at  present ;  and  whether  the 
system  be  more  rational,  or  in  any  human  sense  moie 
scifflitific,  which  puts  calceolaria  and  speedwell  together,— 
and  foxglove  and  euphrasy;  and  runs  them  on  one  ^ 
into  the  mints,  and  on  the  other  into  the  nightshades;— 
naming  them,  meanwhile,  some  from  diseases,  some  from 
vermin,  some  from  blockheads,  and  the  rest  anyhow:— oi 
the  method  I  am  pleading  for,  which  teaches  us,  watchful 
of  their  seasonable  return  and  chosen  abiding  places,  to 
associate  in  our  memory  the  Aowcts  which  truly  resemble, 
or  fondly  companion,  or,  in  time  kept  by  the  signs  of 
Heaven,  succeed,  each  other;  and  to  name  them  in  some 
historical  connection  with  the  loveliest  fancies  and  most 
helpful  faiths  of  the  ancestral  world — Proserpina  be  judge; 
with  every  maid  that  sets  flowers  on  brow  or  breast — from 
Thule  to  Sicily. 

6.  We  will  unbind  our  bouquet,  then,  and  putting  all 
the  rest  of  its  flowers  aside,  examine  the  range  and  nature 
of  the  little  blue  cluster  only. 

And  first — we  have  to  note  of  it,  that  the  plan  of  the 
blossom  in  all  the  kinds  is  the  same;  an  irr^^ular  quatrefoil: 

>  [Snesfelopadia  of  PlanU,  vol.  i.  p.  630.] 

*  ISer^iilaTia  Scondtmia  (Iwlm-leaTed  Figwort),  voL  vi  PUte  960,  ed.  3.] 
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and  irregular  quatrefoils  are  of  extreme  rarity  in  flowM 
form.  I  don't  myself  know  o?ie,  except  the  Veronica.  The 
cruciform  vegetables — the  heaths,  the  olives,  the  lilacs,  the 
little  Tormentillas,  and  the  poppies,  are  all  perfectly  sym- 
metrical Two  of  the  petals,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  are  diflTerent 
from  the  other  two,  except  in  the  heaths;  and  thus  a 
distinctly  crosslet  form  obtained,  but  always  an  equally 
balanced  one:  while  in  the  Veronica,  as  in  ^e  Violet,  the 
blossom  always  refers  itself  to  a  supposed  place  on  the  stalk 
with  respect  to  the  ground;  and  the  upper  petal  is  always 
the  largest. 

The  supposed  place  is  often  very,  supposititious  indeed 
-r-for  clusters  of  the  common  veronicas,  if  luxuriant,  throw 
their  blossoms  about  anywhere.  But  the  idea  of  an  upper 
and  lower  petal  is  always  kept  in  the  flower's  little  mind. 

7.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  quite  open  and  flat 
quatrefoil — so  separating  itself  from  the  belled  quadrature 
of  the  heath,  and  the  tubed  and  primrose-like  quadrature 
of  the  cnicifers ;  and,  both  as  a  quatrefoil,  and  as  an  open 
one,  it  is  separated  &om  the  foxgloves  and  snapdragons, 
which  are  neither  quatrefoils,  nor  open;  but  are  cinqfoils 
shut  up  I 

8.  In  the  third  place,  open  and  flat  though  the  flower 
be,  it  is  monopetalous ;  all  the  four  arms  of  the  cross 
strictly  becoming  one  in  the  centre;  so  that,  though  the 
blue  foils  look  no  less  sharply  separate  than  those  of  a 
buttennjp  or  a  cistus ;  and  are  so  ddicate  that  (me  expects 
them  to  fall  &om  their  stalk  if  we  breathe  too  near, — do 
but  lay  hold  of  one, — and,  at  the  touch,  the  entire  blossom 
is  lifted  from  its  stalk,  and  may  be  laid,  in  perfect  shape, 
on  our  paper  before  us,  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  nicely 
made-up  blue  bonnet,  lifted  off  its  stand  by  the  milliner. 

I  pause  here,  to  consider  a  little ;  because  I  find  myself 
mixing  up  two  characteristics  which  have  nothing  necessary 
in  their  relation; — namely,  the  unity  of  the  blossom,  and 
its  coming  easily  off  the  stalk.  The  separate  petals  of  the 
cistus  and  cherry  fall  as  easily  as  the  foxglove  drops  its 
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bdls;— on  the  other  hand,  there  are  monopetalous  things 
that  don't  drop,  but  hold  on  Uke  the  convoluta,*  and 
make  the  rest  of  the  tree  sad  for  their  dying.  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  any  systematic  noting  of  decadoit  or  per- 
sistant corolla;  but,  in  passing,  we  may  thank  the  veronica 
for  never  allowing  us  to  see  how  it  fades,t  and  being 
always  cheerful  and  lovely,  while  it  is  with  us. 

8.  And  for  a  farther  specialty,  I  think  we  should  take 
note  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  floral  blue,  not 
sprinkUng  itself  with  unwholesome  sugar  like  a  larkspur,  nor 
varying  into  coppery  or  turquoise-hke  hue  as  the  forget- 
me-not;  but  keeping  itself  as  modest  as  a  blue  print,  pale, 
in  the  most  frequent  kinds ;  but  pure  exceedingly ;  and 
rejoicing  in  fellowship  with  the  grey  of  its  native  rocks. 
The  palest  of  all  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  remonba 
as  Veronica  Clara,  the  "Poor  Clare"  of  Veronicas.  I  find 
this  note  on  it  In  my  diary, — 

"The  flower  of  an  exquisite  grey-white,  like  lichen,  or 
shaded  hoar-frost,  or  dead  silver ;  making  the  long-weathoed 
stones  it  grew  upon  perfect  with  a  finished  modesty  of  pale- 
ness, as  if  the  flower  could  be  blue,  and  would  not,  for  their 
sake.  Laying  its  fine  small  leaves  along  in  embroideiy,  like 
Anagallis  tenella,' — indescribable  in  the  tender  feebleness  of 
it — afterwards  as  it  grew,  dropping  the  httle  blossoms  from 
the  base  of  the  spire,  before  the  buds  at  the  top  had 
blown.  Gathered,  it  was  happy  beside  me,  with  a  httle 
water  under  a  stone,  and  put  out  one  pale  blossom  after 
another,  day  by  day." 

*  I  find  much  more  difficulty,  mvself,  being  old,  iu  using  my  altered 
name*  fat  ipecici  than  my  young  scfaolan  will.  In  watching  the  belli  dl 
the  parple  Dindweed  fade  at  eveoing,  let  them  leam  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  prayer  of  Heseldah,  as  it  ia  in  the  Vulgate — "Generatio  mea  ablata 
est,  et  convoluta  est  a  me,  sicut  tabemaculum  pnstoris,"  * — and  they  will 
not  forget  the  name  of  the  £ut-f«d!ng — ever  renewed — "belle  d'un  joor." 

t  "It  is  Miss  Cobbe,  I  think,  who  lays,  'all  wild  flowers  know  how  t> 
die  gracefully,'" — A. 

>  fSM  beIo«,  p.  M3.] 

■  [Is^ah  xxxiiii.   IS.    For  "eonTolata,"  Rusldn's  nam*  fitr 
L  eh.  vtii.  §  21  (p.  aiSX] 
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10.  Lastly,  and  for  a  high  worthiness,  in  my  estimate, 
note  that  it  is  wild,  of  the  wildest,  and  proud  in  pure 
descent  of  race;  suhmitting  itself  to  no  follies  of  the  cur- 
breeding  florist.  Its  species,  though  many  resembling  each 
other,  are  severally  constant  in  aspect,  and  easily  recogniz- 
able; and  I  have  never  seen  it  provoked  to  glare  into  any 
gigantic  impudoice  at  a  flower  show.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
it  is  scentless,  and  so  despised. 

11.  Before  I  attempt  arranging  its  families,  we  must 
note  that  while  the  corolla  itself  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant in  form,  and  so  distinct  from  all  other  blossoms  Uiat 
it  may  be  always  known  at  a  glance;  the  leaves  and  habit 
of  growth  vary  so  greatly  in  families  of  di£Perent  climates, 
and  those  bom  for  special  situations,  moist  or  dry,  and  the 
like,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  characterise  Veronic, 
or  Veronique,  vegetation  in  general  terms.  One  can  say, 
comfortably,  of  a  strawberry,  that  it  is  a  creeper,  without 
expecting  at  the  next  moment  to  see  a  steeple  of  straw- 
bory  blossoms  rise  to  contradict  us; — ^we  can  venture  to 
say  of  a  foxglove  that  it  grows  in  a  spire,  without  any 
danger  of  finding,  farther  on,  a  carpet  of  prostrate  and 
entangling  digitalis ;  and  we  may  pronounce  of  a  buttercup 
that  it  grows  mostly  in  meadows,  without  fear  of  finding 
ourselves,  at  the  edge  of  the  next  thicket,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  buttercup-bush  growing  into  valuable  timber.  But 
the  Veronica  reclines  with  the  lowly,*  upon  occasion,  and 
aspires,  with  the  proud;  is  here  the  pleased  companion  of 
the  ground-ivies,  and  there  the  unrebuked  rival  of  the  lark- 
spurs :  on  the  rocks  of  Coniston  it  effaces  itself  almost  into 
'^e  film  of  a  lichen ;  it  pierces  the  snows  of  Iceland  with 
the  gentian :  and  in  the  Falkland  Islands  is  a  white-blos- 
somed evergreen,  of  which  botanists  are  in  dispute  whether 
it  be  Veronica  or  Olive.* 

*  See  diatinction  between  recumbent  and  mnpaut  herbs,  below,  ander 
"Veronica  Agrestia,"  p.  442. 

1  CSm  below,  p.  44B.'] 
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12.  Of  these  many  and  various  tonus,  I  find  the  i 
and  customs  alike  inconstant ;  and  this  of  especially  singular 
in  them — ^that  the  Alpine  and  northern  species  bloom  hardily 
in  contest  with  the  retiring  snows,  while  with  us  they  wait 
till  the  spring  is  past,  and  offer  themselves  to  us  only  in 
consolation  for  the  vanished  violet  and  primrose.  As  we 
farther  examine  the  ways  of  plants,  I  suppose  we  shall  find 
some  that  determine  upon  a  fixed  season,  and  will  bloom 
methodically  in  June  or  July,  whether  in  Abyssinia  or 
Greenland ;  and  others,  like  the  violet  and  crocus,  which 
are  flowers  of  the  spring,  at  whatever  time  of  the  favouring 
or  frowning  year  the  spring  returns  to  their  country.  I 
suppose  also  that  botanists  and  gardeners  know  all  these 
matters  thoroughly:  but  they  don't  put  them  into  their 
books,  and  the  clear  notions  of  them  aoly  come  to  me 
now,  as  I  think  and  watch. 

18.  Broadly,  however,  the  families  of  the  Veronica  fall 
into  three  main  divisions, — those  which  have  round  leaves 
lobed  at  the  edge,  like  ground  ivy;  those  which  have  small 
thyme-like  leaves;  and  those  which  have  long  leaves  like  a 
foxglove's,  only  smaller — never  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  long.  I  therefore  take  them  in  these  connections, 
though  without  any  bar  between  the  groups ;  only  separating 
the  Regina  &om  the  other  thyme-leaved  ones,  to  give  her 
due  precedence;  and  the  rest  will  then  arrange  themselves 
into  twenty  families,  easily  distinguishable  and  memor- 
able. 

I  have  chosen  for  Veronica  R^^a,  the  brave  Icelandic 
one,  which  pierces  the  snow  in  first  spring,  with  lovely 
small  shoots  of  perfectly  set  leaves,  no  larger  than  a  gnun 
of  wheat ;  the  flowers  in  a  lifted  cluster  of  five  or  ax 
together,  not  crowded,  yet  not  loose;  large,  for  veronica — 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  or  say  half  an  inch  across 
— deep  blue,  with  ruby  centre. 

My  woodcut.  Fig.  27,  is  outlined*  fi«m  the  beautiful 

*  "Abitracted"  rather,  I  gfaonld  have  uid,  uid  with  perfect  ikil],  by 
Mr.  CoUingwood  (the  joint  truislator  of  XeDopboD'i  Eeomtmut  fat  the 
B&Boduca  Pattonm).     So  alio  the  next  following  cut,  Fig.  28. 
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engraving  D.   842,* — ^there  called   "  firuticulost^"  fix>m  the 
number  of  the  young  shoots. 

14.  Beneath  the  Regina, 
come  the  twenty  easily  distin- 
guished femilies,  namely: — 

(1.)  Chanuedrys.  "Ground- 
oak."  I  cannot  tell  why  so 
called — its  small  and  rounded 
leaves  having  nothing  like  oak 
leaves  about  them,  except  the 
serration,  which  is  common  to 
half,  at  least,  of  all  leaves  that 
grow.  But  the  idea  is  all 
over  Europe,  apparently.  Fr. 
*'  petit  ch^ne " :  German  and 
English  *'  Germander,"  a  merely 
corrupt  form  of  Chamaedrys. 

The  representative  English 
veronica  "Germander  Speed- 
well"— :very  prettily  drawn  in 
S.  986;  too  tall  and  weedlike 
in  D.  448.^ 

(3.}Hedenfoha.  Ivy-leaved:  ' 

but   more  properly,   cymbalaria-leaved.      It  is   the  English 

*  Of  the  referencea,  benceforwArd  necesuty  to  the  books  I  have  lued 
ai  authorities,  the  reader  vill  pleaae  Dote  the  following  abbrevUtions : — 

C.  CurtJs's  Magtume  of  Bolmnf. 

D.  Flora  Danka. 

F.  Figuler. 

G.  Sibthorp's  Flora  Grace 
L.    Liniueus.     Syriema  Naiura. 

L.  S.     Linnietu's  Flora  Suecica.     But  Ull  we  are  quite  used  to  the  other 

letters,  I  print  this  reference  in  words. 
L.  N.    William  Curtis's  Flora  Lomdineiuii.    Of  the  exquisite  plates  engraved 

for  this  book  by  James  Sowerby,  note  is  taken  in  the  close  of 

next  chapter  jp.  464], 
0.     Sowerby's  Ettgluh  Wild  Flomert;  the  old  edition  in  thirty-two  thin 

volumes — far  the  best. 
S.     Sowerby's  EnglUh  Wild  Flowen ;  the  modem  edition  In  ten  volumes.' 

I  [But  IM  tbe  correction  in  ch.  vi.  g  1  n.  (p'.  473).l 

"  [For  particnlsrs  of  "C,"  see  p.  197  n. ;  "D,"  Vol.  XIII.  p.  B30  n.;  "F," 
p.  S07  «. ;  "G,"  p.  40e  )». ;  and  for  "O"  and  "S,"  p^  421  n.  [EngRth  BUang  is  the 
true  title,  not  BngKih  WiU  Uowiert).] 
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field  representatiTe,  thouj^  blue-flowered,  of  the  Byzantine 
white  Teronica,  V.  Cjrmbalaria,  very  beautifully  drawn  in 
G.  9.    Hederifolia,  well  in  D.  428. 

(S.)  Agrestis.  Fr.  "Rustique."  We  ou^t  however 
clearly  to  understand  whether  "agrestis,"  \ised  by  English 
botanists,  is  meant  to  imply  a  literally  field  flower,  or  only 
a  "rustic"  one,  which  might  as  properly  grow  in  a  wood. 
I  shall  always  myself  use  "agrestis"  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  "rustica"  for  "rustique."  I  see  no  reason,  in  the 
present  case,  for  separating  the  Polite  from  the  Rustic 
flower:  the  agrestis,  D.  449  and  S.  972,  seems  to  me  not 
more  meekly  recumbent,  nor  more  frankly  cultureless,  than 
the  so-called  Polita,  S.  071 :  there  seems  also  no  Froich 
acknowledgment  of  its  politeness,  and  the  Greek  &mily, 
G.  8,  seem  the  rudest  and  wildest  of  all.^ 

Quite  a  field  flower  it  is,  I  believe,  lyiitg  always  low 
on  the  i^imd,  recumbent,  but  not  creeping.  Note  this 
difference :  no  fastening  roots  are  thrown  out  by  the  reposing 
stems  of  this  Veronica;  a  creeping  or  accurately  "rampant" 
plant  roots  itself  in  advancing.    Conf.  Nos.  S,  6. 

(4.)  Arvensis.  We  have  yet  to  note  a  still  finer  dis- 
tinction in  epithet  "  Agrestis  **  will  properly  mean  a  flower 
of  the  open  ground — yet  not  caring  whether  the  piece 
of  earth  be  cultivated  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  under  cleai 
sky.  But  when  (^n'-culture  has  turned  the  unfruitful 
acres  into  "arva  beata,"* — if  then  the  plant  thrust  itself 
betwem  the  furrows  of  the  plough,  it  is  properly  called 
"  Arvensis." 

I  don't  quite  see  my  way  to  the  same  distinction  in 
English, — ^perhaps  I  may  get  into  the  habit,  as  time  goes 
on,  of  calling  the  Arvenses  consistently  fturow-flowers,  and 
the  Agrestes  field-flowers.  Furrow-veronica  is  a  tiresomely 
long  name,  but  must  do  for  the  present,  as  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  its  Latin  character,  "  vulgatissima  in  cultis  et 
arvis,"  D.  SIS,     The  bloss(nn  itself  is  exquisitely  delicate; 


[Sm,  •plD,  eb.  Tl.  I  4  (ri  474).] 
'  [Horace :  BpvUt,  x*l.  41 ;  < 


eompan  For*  (Samgera,  Letter  43,  §  10.] 
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and  we  may  be  thankAili  both  here  and  in  Dounark,  for 
such  a  lovely  "vulgate." 

(6.)  Montana.  D.  1201.  The  first  really  creeping  plant 
we  have  had  to  notice.  It  throws  out  roots  from  the 
recumbent  stems.  Otherwise  like  agrestis,  it  has  leaves 
like  ground-ivy.     Called  a  wood  species  in  the  text  of  D. 

(8.)  Fersica.  An  eastern  form,  but  now  perfectly  natural- 
ised here— D.  1982 ;  S.  978.  The  flowers  very  large,  and 
extremely  beautiful,  but  only  one  springing  from  ei^  leaf- 
axiL 

Leaves  and  stem  like  Montana;  and  also  creeping  with 
new  roots  at  intervals. 

(7.)  Triphylla  (not  triphylW, — see  Flora  Suecica,  22). 
Meaning  trifid-leaved ;  but  the  leaf  is  really  divided  into 
five  lobes,  not  three — see  S.  974,  and  G.  10.  The  palmate 
form  of  the  leaf  seems  a  mere  caprice,  and  indicates  no 
transitional  form  in  the  plant:  it  may  be  accepted  as  only 
a  momentary  compliment  of  mimicry  to  the  geraniums. 
The  Siberian  variety,  "multifida,"  C.  1679.  divides  itself 
almost  as  the  submerged  leaves  of  the  water-ranunculus. 

The  triphylla  itself  is  widely  diffused,  growing  alike  on 
the  sandy  fields  of  Kent,  and  of  Troy.  In  D.  627  is  given 
an  extremely  delicate  and  minute  northern  type,  the  flowers 
springing  as  in  Fersica,  one  from  each  leaf-axil,  and  at 
distant  intervals. 

(8.)  Officmalis.  D.  248,  S.  984.  Fr.  "  Veronique  offici- 
nale" (Germ.  Gebrauchlicher  Ehrenpreis);  our  commonest 
English  and  Welsh  speedwell;'  richest  in  cluster  and 
frankest  in  roadside  growth,  whether  on  bank  or  rock ;  but 
assuredly  liking  either  a  bank  or  a  rock,  and  the  top  of  a 
wall  better  than  the  shelter  of  one.  Uncountable  '*  myriads," 
I  am  tempted  to  write,  but,  cautiously  and  literally,  "  hun- 
dreds" a(  blossoms — if  one  could  count, — ranging  certainly 
towards  the  thousand  in  some  groups,  all  bright  at  once, 
make  our  Westmoreland  lanes  look  as  if  they  were  decked 

^  [Riukiii  oomoted  tlua  •tatusent  in  the  foUowinc  Put  of  JPraiarftntt:  im  oh.  li. 

5  1  (^  «3).] 
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for  weddings,  in  early  summer.  In  the  Danish  Flwa.  it  is 
drawn  small  and  poor ;  its  southern  type  being  the  true 
one :  but  it  is  dtiBcnlt  to  explain  the  differoice  betwem  the 
kx^  of  a  flower  which  really  suffers,  as  in  this  instance, 
by  a  colder  climate,  and  becomes  mean  and  weak,  as  wdl 
as  dwarfed;  and  one  which  is  braced  and  brightened  by 
the  cold,  though  diminished,  as  if  under  the  charge  and 
charm  of  an  affectionate  faiiy,  and  becomes  a  joyfally 
patriotic  inheritor  of  wilder  scenes  and  skies.  Medicinal, 
to  soul  and  body  alike,  this  gracious  and  domestic  flow^; 
though  astringent  and  bitter  in  the  juice.  It  is  the  Wdsh 
deeply  honoured  "Fluellen."' — See  final  note  on  the  myth 
of  Veronica,  §  19. 

(9.)  Thymifolia.  Thyme-leaved,  G.  6.  Of  course  the 
longest  possible  word— serpyllifoUa — ^is  used  in  S.  978.  It 
is  a  high  mountain  plant,  growing  on  the  top  of  Crete 
as  the  snow  retires ;  and  the  Veronica  minor  of  Gerarde ; 
"the  roote  is  small  and  threddie,  taking  hold  of  the  upper 
sterface  of  the  earth,  where  it  spreadeth."  So  also  it  is 
drawn  as  a  creeper  in  F.  492,  where  the  flower  appears  to 
be  oppressed  and  concealed  by  the  leafkge. 

{10.)  Minuta,  called  "hirsuta"  in  S.  985:  an  ugly  char- 
acteristic to  name  the  lovely  little  thing  by.  The  distinct 
blue  lines  in  the  petals  might  perhaps  justify  "picta"  or 
"  lineata,"  rather  than  an  epithet  of  size ;  but  I  suppose 
it  is  Gerarde's  Minima,  and  so  leave  it,  more  safely  named 
as  "minute"  than  "least"  For  I  think  the  next  variety 
may  dispute  the  leastness. 

(IL)  Vema.  D.  252.  Mountains,  in  dry  places  in  early 
spring.  UfHight,  and  confkised  in  the  lea&ge,  which  is 
sharp-pointed  and  close  set,  much  hiding  the  blossom,  but 
of  extreme  elegance,  fit  for  a  sacred  foreground ;  as  any 
gentle  student  will  feel,  who  copies  this  outline  from  the 
Flora  Danica,  Fig.  28. 

(12.)    Peregrina.       D.    407.      Another    extremely    small 

>  [A  oomtption  of  th«  WaUi  nama  "Llewtlyn"  {LlswelvB^  fl<nr«rX  Oenrd* 
{HtriaU,  ii.  p.  629)  my  of  tba  Veroniea,  "lu  weloh  il  ii  callBd  FIu^mi."] 
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variety,  nearly  pink  in  colour,  passing  into  bluish  lilac  and 
white.  American ;  but  called,  I  do  not  see  why,  "  Vwonique 
voyageuse"  by  the  French,  and  "Fremder  Ehrenpreis"  in 
Germany.     Given  as  a  frequent  English  weed  in  S.  927. 

(13.)  Alpina.  Veronique  des  Alpes.  Gebiigs  Ehrenpre  is. 
Still  minute ;  its  scarcely  distinct  flowers 
forming  a  close  head  among  the  leaves ; 
round  petalled  in  D.  16,  but  sharp,  as 
usual,  in  S.  980.  On  the  Norway  Alps 
in  grassy  places ;  and  in  Scotland  by  the 
side  of  mountain  rills ;  but  rare.  On 
Ben  Nevis  and  Lachin  y  Gair  (S.). 

(11.)  Scutellata.  From  the  shield-hke 
shape  of  its  seed-vessels.  Veronique  ^ 
Ecusson ;  Schildfruchtiger  Ehrenpreis. 
But  the  seed-vessels  are  more  heart 
shape  than  shield.  Marsh  Speedwell. 
S.  988,  D.  209,— in  the  one  pink,  in 
the  other  blue;  but  again  in  D.  1561, 
pink. 

"  In  flooded  meadows,  common." 
(D.)  A  spoiled  and  scattered  form ;  the 
seeds  too  conspicuous,  but  the  flowers 
very  delicate,  hence  "Gratiola  minima" 
in  Gesner.'  The  confused  ramification 
of  the  clusters  worth  noting,  in  relation 
to  the  equally  straggling  fibres  of  root. 

(16.)  Spicata.  S.  982:  very  prettily 
done,  representing  the  inside  of  the  flower  **"  ** 

as  deep  blue,  the  outside  pale.  The  top  of  the  spire,  all 
calices,  the  calyx  being  indeed,  through  aU  the  veronicas,  an 
important  and  p^^istent  member. 

The  tendency  to  arrange  itself  in  spikes  is  to  be  noted 
as   a   degradation   of  the   veronic   character;   connecting  it 

'  [See  Conradi  Ouneri  Philo*ophi  et  mtdici  eeleberrimi  opera  Bataniea  per  duo 
MKula  detiderata  .  .  .  nurw;  prhmim  in  lucem  edidit  D.C.O.  Sehmtadtl,  Noremburg 
17fil,  )Mrt  ii.  p.  64  and  Plato  xzxi.j 
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<»i  <Hie  side  with  the  snapdragons,  on  the  other  with  the 
ophiyds.  In  Veronica  Ophrydea  (C.  2210)  this  resemblance 
to  the  (Mmtorted  tribe  is  carried  so  far  that  "the  corolla  of 
the  veronica  becomes  irregular,  the  tube  gibbous,  the  &ux 
(throat)  hairy,  and  three  of  the  lacinia:  (lobes  of  petals) 
variously  twisted."  The  spire  of  blossom,  violet-coloured, 
is  then  close  set.  and  exactly  resembles  an  ophryd,  except 
in  being  sharper  at  the  top.  The  engraved  outline  of  the 
blosscnn  is  good,  and  very  curious. 

(16.)  Gentianoides.*  This  is  the  most  directly  and 
curiously  imitative  among  the — shall  we  call  them — "his- 
trionic "  t3^pes  of  Veronica.  It  grom  exactly  like  a  clustered 
upright  gentian ;  has  the  same  kind  of  leaves  at  its  root, 
and  springs  with  the  same  bright  vitality  among  the  retir- 
ing snows  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  (G.  fi.)  If,  however, 
the  Caucasian  flower,  C.  1002,  be  the  same,  it  has  lost  its 
perfect  grace  in  luxuriance,  growing  as  large  as  an  asphodel* 
and  with  root-leaves  half  a  foot  long. 

The  petals  are  much  veined;  and  this,  of  all  veronicas, 
has  the  lower  petal  smallest  in  proportion  to  the  three 
above, — "tripl6  aut  quadruple  minori."     (G.) 

(17.)  Stagnarum.  Marsh-Veronica.  The  last  four  fjunilies 
we  have  been  examining  vary  from  the  Epical  Vermiicas  not 
only  in  their  lance-shaped  clusters,  but  in  their  lengthened, 
and  often  every  way  much  enlarged  leaves  also:  and  the 
two  which  we  now  will  take  in  association,  17  and  18, 
carry  the  chuige  in  aspect  farthest  of  any,  being  both  of 
them  true  water-plants,  with  strong  stems  and  thick  leaves. 
The  present  name  of  my  Veronica  Stagnarum  is  however 
V.  anagallis,  a  mere  insult  to  the  little  water  primula, 
which  one  plant  of  the  Veronica  would  make  fifty  of. 
This  is  a  rank  water-weed,  having  amfVised  bunches  of 
blossom  and  seed,  like  unripe  currants,  dangling  from  the 
leaf-axils.  So  that  where  the  little  triphylU  (No.  7,  above) 
has  only  one  blossom,  daintily  set,  and  well  seen,  this  has 
a  litter  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  on  a  long  stalk,  of  which 

>  [But  «•  oil.  Ti.  §  3  (^  474].] 
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only  three  or  four  are  well  out  as  flowers,  and  the  rest  are 
mere  knobs  of  bud  or  seed.  The  stalk  is  thick  (half  an 
inch  round  at  the  bottom),  the  leaves  long  and  misshapen. 
"  Frequena  in  fossis,"  D.  008.  French,  Mouron  d'Eau,  but 
I  don't  know  the  root  or  exact  meaning  of  Mouron.^ 

An  ugly  Australian  species,  "labiata,"  C.  1660,  has 
leaves  two  inches  long,  of  the  shape  of  an  aloe's,  and 
partly  aloeine  in  texture,  "sawed  with  unequal,  fleshy, 
pointed  teeth." 

(18.)  Fontium.  Brook- Veronica.  Brook-Xtme,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "lime"  from  Latin  limus,  meaning  the  soft  mud  of 
streams.  German  "Bach-bunge"  (Brook-purse?)  ridiculously 
changed  by  the  botanists  into  "  Beccabunga,"  for  a  Latin 
name  I  Very  beautiful  in  its  crowded  green  leaves  as  a 
stream-companion ;  rich  and  bright  more  than  watercress. 
See  notice  of  it  at  Matlock,  in  Modem  PeuTiters,  vol.  v.* 

(Id.)  Clara.  Veronique  des  rochers.  Saxatilis,  I  suppose, 
in  Sowerby,  but  am  not  sure  of  having  identified  that 
with  my  own  favourite,  for  which  I  therefore  keep  the 
name  "Clara"  (see  above,  §  9) ;  and  the  other  rock  variety, 
if  indeed  another,  must  be  remembered,  together  with  it. 

(20.)  Glauca.  G.  7.  And  this,  at  all  events,  with  the 
Clara,  is  to  be  remembered  as  closing  the  series  of  tw^ity 
families,  acknowledged  by  Proserpina.  It  is  a  beautiful 
low-growing  ivy-leaved  type,  with  flowers  of  subdued  lilac- 
blue.  On  Mount  Hymettus :  no  other  locality  given  in 
the  i'Vbra  Gtcbccl,' 

IS.  I  am  sorry,  and  shall  always  be  so,  when  the 
varieties  of  any  flower  which  I  have  to  commend  to  the 
student's  memory,  exceed  ten  or  twelve  in  number;  but  I 
am  content  to  gratify  his  pride  with  lengthier  task,  if 
indeed  he  will  resign  himself  to  the  imperative  close  of 
the  more  inclusive  catalogue,  and  be  content  to  know 
the  twdve,  or  sixteen,   or  twenty,   acknowledged   families, 

*  ["  Orlrin  uncerWo,"  mvi  Litti^  of  the  word.] 

*  [Vol.  Vll.  p.  270.] 

'  [For  a  twsntj-fint  nrietr— aundj,  "Polita,"  clmed  above  (p.  442)  u  only 
a  vane^  of  "Agrwti*"— aee  below,  eh.  tL  §  4  (p.  474).] 
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thoroughly;  aod  only  in  their  illustration  to  think  of  rarer 
tonns.  The  object  of  Proserpina  is  to  make  him  happily 
cognizant  of  the  common  aspect  of  Greek  and  En^^ish 
flowers ;  under  the  term  "  English,"  comprehoiding  the 
Saxon,  Celtic,  Norman,  and  Danish  Floras.  Of  the  ever- 
green shrub  alluded  to  in  §  11  above,  the  Veronica  Decus- 
sata  of  the  Padfic,  which  is  "  a  bushy  evergreen,  with 
beautifully  set  cross-leares,  and  white  blossoms  scented  like 
olea  fragrans,"  I  should  like  him  only  to  read  with  much 
surprise,  and  some  increduUty,  in  Pinkerton's^  or  other 
entertaining  travellers'  voyages. 

16.  And  of  the  families  given,  he  is  to  note  for  the 
common  simple  characteristic,  that  they  are  quatrefoiLs  re- 
ferred to  a  more  or  less  elevated  posititm  on  a  central 
stem,  and  having,  in  that  relation,  the  lowermost  petal 
diminished,  contrary  to  the  almost  universal  habit  of  other 
flowers  to  develop  in  such  a  position  the  lower  petal 
chiefly,  that  it  may  have  its  full  share  of  light  You  will 
find  nothing  but  blunder  and  embarrassment  result  from 
any  endeavour  to  enter  into  further  particulars,  such  as 
"  the  relation  of  the  dissepiment  with  respect  to  the  valves 
(^  the  capsule,"  etc.,  etc.,  since  "  in  the  various  species  of 
Veronica  almost  every  kind  of  dehiscence  may  be  observed" 
(C.  under  V.  perfoliate,  1986,  an  Australian  q>ecies).  Sib- 
thorp  gives  the  entire  definition  of  Veronica  with  only  one 
ejHthet  added  to  mine,  "Corolla  quadrifida,  rotata,  lacini& 
infimft  angustiore,"  *  but  I  do  not  know  what  "  rotata "  here 
means,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  revolved  action  in  the 
petals,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

17.  Of  the  mythic  or  poetic  significance  of  the  veronica, 
there  is  less  to  be  said  than  of  its  natural  beauty.     I  have 

1  [There  doe*  not,  however,  »eem  to  h»  eoj  refiereiice  to  the  ibmb  in  Piakerton'i 
collection  of  Voyaget.  The  quotatioQ  in  the  preceding  linea  ii  Aom  Cnrti*'* 
Bdaitieai  Magaxint,  vol.  vii.,  letterpraai  to  Plate  242,  where  the  ehnib  if  said 
to  be  "s  native  of  F&lklend'i  Iiland,  introduced  to  thii  country  bf  Dr.  Fother- 
glll,  1770."  Perhtpe  " Pinkerton'e"  ww  %  elip  for  "Homboldfi'';  eea  ftbor^ 
p.  aes  n.]  I 

*  {^ora  Oraea,  vol.  t.  p.  S.] 
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not  been  able  to  discover  with  what  feeling,  or  at  what 
time,  its  sacred  name  was  originally  given;  and  the  legend 
of  S.  Veronica^  herself  is,  in  the  substance  of  it,  irrational, 
and  therefore  incredible.  The  meaning  of  the  term  "rational," 
as  applied  to  a  legend  or  miracle,  is,  that  there  has  been 
an  intdligible  need  for  the  permission  of  the  miracle  at 
the  time  when  it  is  recorded;  and  that  the  nature  and 
manner  of  the  act  itself  should  be  comprehensible  in  the 
scope.  There  was  thus  quite  simple  need  for  Christ  to 
feed  the  multitudes,  and  to  appear  to  S.  Paul ;  but  no  need, 
so  far  as  hiuuan  intelligence  can  reach,  for  the  reflection  of 
His  features  upon  a  piece  of  linen  which  could  be  seen  by 
not  one  in  a  million  of  the  disciples  to  whom  He  might 
more  easily,  at  any  time,  manifest  Himself  personally  and 
perfectly.  Nor,  I  believe,  has  the  story  of  S.  Veronica 
ever  been  asserted  to  be  other  than  symbolic  by  the  sincere 
teachers  of  the  Church ;  and,  even  so  far  as  in  that  merely 
explanatory  function  it  became  the  seal  of  an  extreme 
sorrow,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  poisive  fable 
was  associated  with  a  flower  so  familiar,  so  bnght,  and  so 
popularly  of  good  omen,  as  the  SpeedwelL 

18.  Yet,  the  fact  being  actually  so,  and  this  consecration 
of  the  veronica  being  certainly  far  more  ancient  and  earnest 
than  the  faintiy  romantic  and  extremely  absurd  legend  of 
the  forget-me-not;  the  speedwell  has  assuredly  the  higher 
claim  to  be  given  and  accepted  as  a  token  of  pure  and 
&ithful  love,  and  to  be  trusted  as  a  sweet  sign  that  the 
innocence  of  affection  is  indeed  more  frequent,  and  the 
appointed  destiny  of  its  faith  more  fortunate,  than  our 
inattentive  hearts  h&ve  hitherto  discerned. 

19.  And  this  the  more,  because  the  recognized  virtues 
and  uses  of  the  plant  are  real  and  manifold ;  and  the  ideas 
of  a  peculiar  honourableness  and  worth  of  life  connected 
with  it  by  the  German  popular  name  '*  Honour-prize " ; 
while  to  tiie  heart  of  the  British  race,  the  same  thought 

*  For  anothar  nfantiM  to  the  legend,  toe  JMwn  PahtUr;  roL  t.  (Vol  VII. 
pp.  2M-2W).] 
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is  brought  home  by  Shakespeare's  ad<^tioa  of  the  flower's 
Welsh  name,  for  the  faithfuUest  commcn  sc4dier  of  his 
ideal  king.^  As  a  lover's  pledge,  therefore,  it  does  not 
merely  mean  memory; — for,  indeed,  why  should  love  be 
thought  of  as  such  at  all,  if  it  need  to  promise  not  to 
foiget? — but  the  blossom  is  significant  also  of  the  lover's 
best  virtues,  patience  in  sufiering,  purity  in  thought,  gaiety 
in  courage,  and  serenity  in  truth :  and  therefcxe  I  make  it, 
worthily,  the  clasping  and  central  flower  of  the  Cytherides. 

■  [Floellan  in  J7n*ry  F.    See  aban,  p.  Ml] 
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GIUUETTA 1 

].  Supposing  that,  in  early  life,  one  had  the  power  of 
living  to  one's  fancy, — and  why  should  we  not,  if  the  said 
fancy  were  restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  two  great 
laws  concerning  our  nature,  that  happiness  is  increased, 
not  by  the  enlargement  of  the  possessions,  but  of  the  heart ; 
and  days  lengthened,  not  by  the  crowding  of  emotions, 
but  the  economy  of  them  ? — if  thus  taught,  we  had,  I 
repeat,  the  ordering  of  our  house  and  estate  in  our  own 
h^ds,  I  believe  no  manner  of  temperance  in  pleasure 
would  be  better  rewarded  than  that  of  making  our  gardens 
gay  only  with  common  flowers;  and  leaving  those  which 
needed  care  for  their  transplanted  life  to  be  found  in  their 
native  places  when  we  travelled.  So  long  as  I  had  crocus 
and  daisy  in  the  spring,  roses  in  the  sununer,  and  holly- 
hocks and  pinks  in  the  autumn,  I  used  to  be  myself 
independent  of  farther  horticulture, — and  it  is  only  now 
that  I  am  old,  and  since  pleasant  travelling  has  become 
impossible  to  me,  that  I  am  thankful  to  hare  the  white 
narcissus  in  my  borders,  instead  of  waiting  to  walk  through 
the  fragrance  of  the  meadows  of  Clarens ; '  and  pleased  to 
see  the  milkwort  blue  on  my  scythe-mown  banks,  since  I 
cannot  gather  it  any  more  on  the  rocks  of  the  Vosges,  or 
in  the  divine  glens  of  Jura. 

%  Among  the  losses,  all  the  more  fatal  in  being  unfelt, 
brought  upon  us  by  the  fury  and  vulgarity  of  modem  life, 
I  count  for  one  of  the  saddest,  the  loss  of  the  wish  to 
^ther  a  flower  in  travelling.  The  other  day, — whether 
indeed  a  sign  of  some  dawning  of  doubt  and  remorse  in  the 

>  rrha  Polyg«ls;  see  sbove,  p.  366.] 

*  [For  notice*  of  the  turciuui  meadows  of  Vevay  (Clareni),  Me  Modem  PabUert, 
Tol.  uL  (VoL  V.  p.  284);  and  of  the  milkwort,  SeMtt  Lampt,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  22a] 
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public  mind,  as  to  the  perfect  jubilee  of  railroad  journey, 
or  merely  a  piece  of  the  c(»nmon  daily  flattery  on  which 
the  power  of  the  British  press  iirst  depends,  I  cannot  judge ; 
— but,  for  <Hie  or  other  of  such  motives,  I  saw  lately 
in  some  illustrated  paper,  a  pictorial  comparison  of  oId> 
fashioned  and  modem  travel,  representing,  as  the  type 
of  things  passed  away,  the  outside  passengers  of  the  mail 
shrinking  into  huddled  and  silent  distress  &om  the  swid 
of  a  winter  snowstorm  ;  and  for  type  of  the  present  El^ian 
dispensation,  the  inside  of  a  first-class  saloon  carriage,  witii 
a  beautiful  young  lady  in  the  last  pattern  of  Parisian  tnvd- 
ling  dress,  conversing,  Daily  News  in  hand,  with  a  young 
officer — her  fortunate  vis-i-vis — on  the  subject  of  our  mili- 
tary successes  in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand.* 

8.  I  will  not,  in  presenting — it  must  not  be  called,  the 
other  side,  but  the  supplementary,  and  wilfully  omitted, 
facts,  of  this  ideal,— oppose,  as  I  fairly  might,  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  modem  cheap  excursion  train,  to  the  chariot- 
and-four,  with  out-riders  and  courier,  of  ancient  noblessfc 
I  will  compare  only  the  actual  facts,  in  the  former  and 
in  latter  years,  of  my  own  journey  from  Paris  to  Geneva. 
As  matters  are  now  arranged,  I  find  myself,  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening,  waiting  in  a  conAised  crowd  with 
which  I  am  presently  to  contend  for  a  seat,  in  the  dim 
light  and  cigar-stench  of  the  great  station  of  the  Lyons 
line.  Making  slow  way  through  the  hostilities  of  the  plat- 
form, in  partly  i^,  partly  weak  politeness,  as  may  be,  I 
find  the  comer  seats  of  course  already  full  of  prohibitoiy 
cloaks  and  umbrellas ;  but  manage  to  get  a  middle  back 
one ;  the  net  overhead  is  already  surcharged  with  a  bulging 
extra  portmanteau,  so  that  I  squeeze  my  desk  as  well  as 
I  can  between  my  legs,  and  arrange  what  wraps   I  have 

*  See  letter  on  the  last  resuitt  of  oar  Africui  campugna.  In  the  Mana^g 
Pod  of  April  14th,  of  this  ]rear.> 

>  [1882.  Th«  nfereoc*  i*  to  Aztract*  from  an  article  in  tbe  Naiai  Mtmrf, 
deploring  tbe  abandonment  of  Sir  Bartle  Frera'i  policy.  Englaod,  aavi  tbe  wriUf) 
"  U  fluffsring  it!  name  to  become  a  bjword,  its  word  a  mockerr,  and  ita  power Jm 
tban  a  name  nmoogst  people  whose  only  &ult  haa  been  their  loyalty  to  itaell"] 
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about  my  knees  and  shoulders.  Follow  a  couple  of  hours 
of  simple  patioice,  with  nothing;  to  entertain  one's  thoughts 
but  the  steady  roar  of  the  line  under  the  wheels,  the 
blinking  and  dripping  of  the  oil  lantern,  and  the  more  or 
less  ungainly  wretchedness,  and  variously  sullen  compromises 
and  encroachments  of  posture,  among  the  five  other  pas- 
sengers preparing  themselves  for  sleep :  the  last  arrangement 
for  the  night  being  to  shut  up  both  windows,  in  order  to 
effect,  with  our  six  breaths,  a  salutary  modification  of  the 
night  air. 

4.  The  banging  and  bumping  of  the  carriages  over  the 
turn-tables  wakes  me  up  as  I  am  b^inning  to  doze,  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  again  at  Sens;  and  the  trilling  and 
thrilling  of  the  little  telegraph  bell  establishes  itself  in  my 
ears,  and  stays  there,  trilling  me  at  last  into  a  shivering, 
suspicious  sort  of  sleep,  which,  with  a  few  vaguely  fretful 
shrugs  and  fidgets,  carries  me  as  far  as  Tonnerre,  where 
the  "quinze  minutes  d'arrdt"  revolutionize  everything;  and 
I  get  a  turn  or  two  on  the  platform,  and  perhaps  a  glimpse 
of  the  stars,  with  promise  of  a  clear  morning ;  and  so 
generally  keep  awake  past  Mont  Bard,  remembering  the 
happy  walks  one  used  to  have  on  the  terrace  under  BufTon's 
tower,*  and  thence  watching,  if  perchance,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  high  tunnel,  any  film  of  moonlight  may  show  the 
far  undulating  masses  of  the  hills  of  Citeaux.  But  most 
likely  one  knows  the  place  where  the  great  old  view  used  to 
be  only  by  the  sensible  quickening  of  the  pace  as  the  train 
turns  down  the  incline,  and  crashes  through  the  trenched 
cliffy  into  the  confusion  and  high  clattering  vault  of  the 
station  at  Dijon. 

'  5.  And  as  my  journey  is  almost  always  in  the  spring- 
time, the  twisted  spire  of  the  cathedrdi*  usually  shows 
itself  against  the  first  grey  of  dawn,  as  we  run  out  again 
southwards ;  and  resolving  to  watch  the  sunrise,  I  fall  more 

>  [Boffm  (1707-1788)  lirsd  in  tlie  cli&tMu  t  Hout  Bard ;  a  higli  aqiui*  tow«r, 
of  the  thiitMath  eentuiy,  which  stands  in  the  groundi,  oommaad*  en  ezteniive  new, 
■nd  in  it  the  greet  naturaliit  mede  hii  rtudj.] 

•  [See  Vol.  VI!.  p.  34.] 
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complaceatly  asle^,— asd  the  sun  is  really  up  by  the  time 
one  has  to  change  carriages,  and  get  morning  ooffise  at 
Macon.  And  from  Amb«ieux,  through  the  Jura  valley, 
one  is  more  or  less  fevoishly  hap{^  and  thankful,  not  so 
much  for  being  in  sight  of  Mmt  Blanc  again,  as  in  having 
got  through  the  nas^  and  gloomy  ni^t  journey ;  and  then 
the  sight  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sal6re  seems  only  like  a 
dream,  presently  to  end  in  nothingness ;  till,  covered  with 
dust,  and  feeling  as  if  me  never  should  be  fit  for  anything 
any  more,  one  staggers  down  the  hill  to  the  H6tel  des 
Bergues,  and  sees  the  dirtied  Rhone,  -with  its  new  iron 
bridge,  and  the  smoke  of  a  new  factory  exactly  dividii^ 
the  line  of  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni. 

6.  That  is  the  journey  as  it  is  now, — and  as,  for  me, 
it  must  be;  exce]A  on  foot,  since  there  is  now  no  other 
way  of  making  it.  But  this  tms  the  way  we  used  to 
manage  it  in  old  days: — 

Very  early  in  Continental  transits  we  had  found  out 
that  the  family  travelling  carriage,  taking  much  time  and 
ingenuity  to  load,  needing  at  the  least  three,  usually  four — 
horses,  and  on  Alpine  passes  six,  not  only  jolted  and  lagged 
painfully  on  bad  roads,  but  was  liable  in  every  way  to  tnore 
awkwai^  discomfitures  than  lighter  vehicles ;  getting  itself 
jammed  in  archways,  wrenched  with  damage  out  <^  ruts, 
and  involved  in  vollejrs  of  justifiable  reprobati<m  among 
market  stalls.  So  when  we  knew  better,  my  father  and 
mother  always  had  their  own  old-fashioned  light  two-horse 
carriage  to  themselves,  and  I  had  one  made  with  any 
quantity  of  front  and  side  pockets  for  books  and  picked  up 
stones;  and  himg  very  low,  with  a  fixed  side-step,  which  I 
could  get  off  or  on  with  the  horses  at  the  trot;  and  at 
any  rise  or  fall  of  the  road,  reUeve  them,  and  get  my  own 
widk,  without  troubling  the  driver  to  think  of  me. 

7.  Thus,  leaving  Paris  in  the  bright  spring  morning, 
when  the  Seine  glittered  gaily  at  Charenton,'  and  the  arbres 

^  [ComiNuv  Modem  PabUtn,  rol.  ir.  (VoL  VI.  p.  4X1);  mod  for  th«  "ubraa  da 
JudJe,"  VoL  VIJ.  p.  xxviiL] 
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de  Jud^  were  mere  ^pyramids  of  purple  bloom  round  ViQe- 
neuve-St.-Geo]^^,  one  had  an  aftemo<m  walk  among  the 
rocks  of  Fontainebleau,  and  next  day  we  got  early  into 
Sens,  for  new  lessons  in  its  cathedral  aisles,  and  the  first 
samiter  among  the  budding  vines  of  the  coteaux.  I  fini^ed 
my  plate  of  the  Tower  of  Giotto,  for  the  Seven  iMmps, 
in  tiie  old  inn  at  Sens,*  which  Dickens  has  described  in  his 
wholly  matchless  way  in  the  last  chapter  of  Mrs.  Lirriper's 
Lodgings.*  The  next  day  brought  us  to  the  oolite  lime- 
stones at  Mont  Bard,  and  we  always  spent  the  Sunday  at 
the  Bell  in  Dijon.  Monday,  the  drive  of  drives,  through 
the  village  of  Genlis,  the  fortress  of  Auxonne,  and  up  the 
hill  to  the  vine-surrounded  town  of  Dole ;  whence,  behold  at 
last  the  limitless  ranges  of  Jura,  south  and  north,  beyond  the 
woody  plain,  and  above  them  the  "Demiers  Rochers"  and 
the  wliite  square-set  summit,  worshipped  ever  anew.*  Then 
at  Poligny,  the  same  afternoon,  we  gathered  the  first  milk- 
wort for  that  year ;  and  on  Tuesday,  at  St.  Laurent,  the  wild 
lily  of  the  valley ;  and  on  Wednesday,  at  M(»%z,  gentians. 

And  on  Thursday,  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  from  Paris, 
days  all  spent  patiently  and  well,  one  saw  from  the  gained 
height  of  Jura,  the  great  Alps  unfold  themselves  in  their 
chains  and  wreaths  of  incredible  crest  and  cloud. 

8.  Unhappily,  during  all  the  earliest  and  usefullest  years 
of  such  travelling,  I  had  no  thought  of  ever  taking  up 
botany  as  a  study;  feeling  well  that  even  geology,  which 
was  antecedent  to  painting  with  me,  could  not  be  followed 
out  in  connection  with  art  but  under  strict  limits,  and  with 
sore  shortcomings.*     It  has  only  been  the  later  discovery 

*  I  deliberately,  not  gurulouBlj,  allow  more  autobiographj  in  Proterpina 
than  is  becoming,  becaoie  I  know  not  how  far  I  may  be  pennttted  to 
earrj  on  that  which  was  begun  in  Fort.* 

'  [Sea  Vol.  Vm.  pp.  xxx».^ 

*  [ThB  eorreot  refarenM  ia  to  Mr*.  Lirrifr'*  Ltgaeg,  the  aMiael  (Cfariatmaa 
NuiDber  of  AU  the  Tear  Round,  1864)  to  Mr*.  Lirriper*  Lidgingt  (1863).  For  other 
reflerenoa*  to  the  book,  mm.  Art  qf  England,  S  ISO,  &nd  iVMKrila,  U.   g  S08.1 

*  [Compare  the  deKription  of  the  fint  aight  of  the  DBmian  Rochwa  and  eoMte 
of  Mont  filsnc  in  Prattrita,  i.  §  190.] 

*  [This  chapter  iraa  iMned  in  1882,  before  Rnakin  had  began  Prafrita.'] 
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of  the  uselessness  of  old  scientific  botany,  and  the  abomin- 
ableness  of  new,  as  an  element  of  education  for  youth; 
— and  my  certainty  that  a  true  knowledge  of  their  native 
Flora  was  meant  by  Heaven  to  be  one  of  the  first  heirt- 
possessions  of  every  happy  boy  and  girl  in  flower-bear- 
ing lands,  that  have  compelled  me  to  gather  into  system 
my  &ding  memories,  and  wandering  Noughts.  And  of 
course  in  the  diaries  written  at  pUces  of  which  I  now 
want  chiefly  the  details  of  the  Flora,  I  find  none;  and  in 
this  instance  of  the  milkwort,  whose  name  I  was  first  told 
by  the  Chamouni  guide,  Joseph  Couttet,  then  walking  with 
me  on  the  unperilous  turf  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Vosges,' 
west  of  Strasburg,  and  rebuking  me  indignantly  for  my 
ccunplaint  that,  being  then  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  not 
yet  able  to  draw  the  great  plain  and  distant  spire,  it  was 
of  no  use  trying  in  the  poor  remainder  of  life  to  do  any- 
thing serious, — then,  and  there,  I  say,  for  the  first  time 
examining  the  strange  little  flower,  and  always  associating 
it,  since,  with  the  limestone  crags  of  Alsace  and  Burgundy, 
I  don't  find  a  single  note  of  its  preferences  or  antipathies 
in  other  districts,  and  cannot  say  a  word  about  the  soil  it 
chooses,  or  the  height  it  ventures,  or  the  fiuniliarities  to 
which  it  condescends,  on  the  Alps  or  Apennines. 

9.  But  one  thing  I  have  ascertained  of  it,  lately  st 
Brantwood,  that  it  is  capricious  and  fastidious  beyond  any 
other  little  blossom  I  know  of.  In  laying  out  the  rock 
gardrai,  most  of  the  terrace  sides  were  trusted  to  remnants 
of  the  natural  slope,  propped  by  fragments  of  stone,  among 
which  nearly  every  other  wild  flower  that  likes  sun  and 
air,  is  glad  sometimes  to  root  itself.  But  at  the  top  of  all, 
one  terrace  was  brought  to  mathematically  true  level  of 
surface,  and  slope  of  side,  and  turfed  with  delicately  chosen 
and  adjusted  sods,  meant  to  be  kept  duly  trim  by  the 
scythe.  And  only  on  this  terrace  does  the  Giulietta  choose 
to  show   herself, — and   even   there,    not   in    any   consistent 

>  [At  tli«  0iid  of  M>7  1806.] 
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places,  but  gleaming  out  here  in  one  year,  there  in  another, 
like  little  bits  of  unexpected  sky  through  eknid;  and  en- 
tirely refusing  to  allow  either  buik  or  terrace  to  be  mown 
the  least  trim  during  her  time  of  disport  there.  So  spared 
and  indulged,  there  are  no  more  wayward  things  in  all  the 
woods  or  wilds ;  no  more  delicate  and  perfect  things  to  be 
brought  up  by  watch  through  day  and  night,  Uian  her 
recumbent  clusters,  trickling,  sometimes  almost  gushing 
through  the  grass,  and  meeting  in  tiny  pools  of  flawless 
blue. 

10.  I  will  not  attempt  at  present  to  arrange  the  varieties 
of  the  Giulietta,  for  I  find  that  all  the  Ifuger  and  pre- 
sumably characteristic  forms  belong  to  the  Cape;  and  only 
since  Mr.  Froude  came  back  fcova  his  Afirican  explonngs' 
have  I  been  able  to  get  any  clear  idea  of  the  brilliancy 
and  associated  infinitude  of  the  Cape  flowers.  If  I  could 
but  write  down  the  substance  of  what  he  has  told  me, 
in  the  course  of  a  chat  or  two,  which  have  been  among 
the  best  privileges  of  my  recent  stay  in  Londcm  *  {prolonged 
as  it  has  been  by  recurrence  of  illness),  it  would  be  a 
better  summary  of  what  should  be  g^ierally  known  in 
the  natural  histx>ry  of  southern  plants  than  I  could  glean 
from  fifty  volumes  of  horticultural  botany.  In  the  mean- 
time, everything  being  again  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the 
aforesaid  illness,  I  must  let  this  piece  of  Proterpina  break 
off,  as  most  of  my  work  does — and  as  perhaps  all  of  it 
may  soon  do — cleaving  only  suggestion  for  the  happier  re- 
search of  the  students  who  trust  me  thus  &r. 

11.  Some  essential  points  respecting  the  flower  I  shall 
note,  however,  before  ending.  There  is  one  laige  and 
frequent  species  of  it  of  which  the  flowers  are  deUcately 
yellow,  touched  with  tawny  red  forming  one  of  the  chief 
elements    of    wild    foregroimd    vegetation    in    the    healthy 

'  jTb«  raftrenn  U  to  Froude'a  politioal  miaaion  to  Soatb  Airioa  in  1874-1B7S. 
OecanODJU  nftrencci  to  ths  flon  of  the  Ckpo  Are  nude  in  Ilia  "Laam  from  » 
South  African  Journal"  in  tho  third  roluma  of  hi*  Skort  ShirffM.] 

>  [At  Heme  Hill,  in  the  eulj  tpring  of  1882.] 
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districts  of  hard  Alpine  limestone.*  This  is,  I  bdieve, 
the  only  European  ^pe  of  the  large  Cape  varieties,  in  lU 
of  which,  judging  from  such  plates  as  have  been  accessible 
to  me,  the  crests  or  fringes  of  the  lower  petal  are  less 
conspicuous  than  in  the  smaller  species;  and  the  flower 
almost  takes  the  aspect  of  a  broom-blossom  or  pease- 
blossom.  In  the  smalla"  European  varieties,  the  white 
fringes  of  the  lower  petal  are  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  part  of  the  flower,  and  they  are,  anuwg 
European  wild  flowers,  absolutely  without  any  likeness  of 
associated  structure.  The  fringes  or  crests  whidi,  towards 
the  ori^n  of  petals,  so  often  give  a  frosted  ar  gemmed 
appearance  to  the  centres  of  flowers,  are  here  thrown  to 
the  extremity  of  the  petal,  and  surest  an  almost  coralline 
structure  of  blossom,  which  in  no  other  instance  whatever 
has  been  imitated,  still  less  carried  out  into  its  ccmceivable 
varieties  of  form.  How  many  such  varieties  might  have 
been  produced  if  these  fringes  of  the  Giulietta,  or  those 
already  alluded  to  of  Lucia  nivea,^  had  been  repeated  and 
enlarged;  as  the  t3rpe,  once  adopted  for  complex  bloom  ia 
the  ^istle-head,  is  multiplied  in  the  innumerable  grada- 
tions of  thistle,  teasel,  hawkweed,  and  aster  t  We  mi^ 
have  had  flowers  edged  with  lace  flner  than  was  ever 
woven  by  mortal  fingers,  or  tasselled  and  braided  with 
firetwork  of  silver,  never  tarnished — or  hoarfrost  that  grew 
brighter  in  the  sun.     But  it  was   not  to   be,  and  after  t 

*  In  pretcnt  Bobuiy,  Polygftla  Chanuebuxiu ;  C.  Sl6 :  or,  in  Engliib,  Modi 
Uilk  Ground-box.  It  is  not,  u  nuttcn  uiuallj  go,  a.  name  to  be  Ul  ttioo|ht 
of,  u  it  really  contains  three  idea*;  and  the  plant  does,  without  doabt, 
somewhat  resemble  box,  and  grows  on  the  ground ; — far  more  fitlj  oBei 
"groond-box"  than  the  Veronica  "ground-ouc."'  I  want  to  find  a  piettf 
name  for  it  in  connection  with  Savoy  or  Dauphlni,  where  it  indicate^  *• 
above  stated,  the  heaiiky  districts  of  hard  limestone.  I  do  not  remember 
it  aa  ever  occurring  among  the  dark  and  moiit  shales  of  the  inner  moontafn 
luigea,  which  at  once  confine  and  pollute  the  air. 


[Sm  abore,  eh.  ii.  S  3,  p.  423.] 
[See  abora,  p.  441.] 
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few  hints  of  what  might  be  done  in  this  kind,  the  Fate, 
or  Folly,  or,  on  recent  theories,  the  extreme  fitness — and 
consequent  survival,  of  the  Thistles  and  Dandelions,  entirely 
drives  the  fringed  Lucias  and  blue-flushing  milkworts  out 
of  common  human  neighbourhood,  to  live  recluse  lives 
with  the  memories  of  tiie  abbots  of  Cluny,  uid  pastors 
of  Piedmont. 

12.  I  have  called  the  Giulietta  "hlu^usking"  because 
it  is  one  of  the  group  of  exquisite  flowers  which  at  the 
time  of  their  own  blossoming,  breathe  their  colour  into 
the  surrounding  leaves  and  supporting  stem.  Very  not- 
ably the  Grape  hyacinth  and  Jura  hyacinth,  and  some  of 
the  Vestals,  empurpling  all  their  green  leaves  even  to 
the  ground :  a  quite  distinct  nature  in  the  flower,  observe, 
this  possession  of  a  power  to  kindle  the  leaf  and  stem 
with  its  own  passion,  from  that  of  the  heaths,  roses,  or 
lilies,  whore  the  determined  bracts  or  calices  assert  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  blossom,  as  little  pine-leaves, 
or  mosses,  or  brown-paper  packages,  and  the  like. 

18.  The  Giulietta,  however,  is  again  entirely  separate 
from  the  other  leaf-flushing  blossoms,  in  that,  after  the  two 
green  leaves  next  the  flower  have  glowed  with  its  blue, 
while  it  lived,  they  do  not  fade  or  waste  with  it,  but 
return  to  their  own  fcnrner  green  simplicity,  and  close 
over  ft  to  protect  the  seed.  I  only  know  this  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Giulietta  Regina ;  but  suppose  it  .to 
be  (with  variety  of  course  in  the  colours)  a  condition  in 
other  species, — ^though  of  course  nothing  is  ever  sud  of  it 
in  the  botanical  accounts  of  them.  I  gather,  however,  from 
Curtis's  careftil  drawings*  that  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
Cape  species  is  pintle,  thus  justifying  still  fruther  my 
placing  them  among  the  Cytherides;  and  I  am  content 
to  take  the  descriptive  epithets  at  presoot  given  them, 
for  the  following  five  of  this  southern  group,  hoping  that 
they  may  be  expluned  for  me  afterwards  by  helpfiil  friends. 

t  [Polrnla    CordifUia,  No.  2488  in  ¥oL  L  (rf  th«  BeUmkat  Magaidat;  and 
Poljpk  Ujrrtifblim,  No.  3616  In  toL  Ixir.] 
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14.  BracteoUtft,  C.  845. 
Oppositifolia,  C.  492. 
Speciosa,  C.  1790. 

These  three   all  purple,   and  scarcely   distinguishable   &om 
sweet  pease-blossom,  only  smaller. 

Stipulacea,  C.  1T15.  Small,  uid  very  beautiful,  lilac 
and  purple,  with  a  leaf  and  mode  of  growth  like  rose- 
mary. The  "Foxtail"  milkwort,  whose  name  I  don't  accept, 
C.  1006,  is  intermediate  between  this  and  the  next  spedes. 

15.  Mixta,  C.  1714.  I  don't  see  what  mingling  is 
meant,  except  that  it  is  just  like  Erica  tetralix '  in  the 
leaf,  only,  apparently,  having  little  four-petalled  pinks  for 
blossoms.  This  appearance  is  thus  botanically  explained. 
I  do  not  myself  understand  the  description,  but  copy  it, 
thinking  it  may  be  of  use  to  somebody.  "  The  apex  of  the 
carina  is  expanded  into  a  two-lobed  plain  petal,  the  lobes 
of  which  are  emar^ate.  This  appendix  is  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  and' forms  the  principal  part  of  the  flower."  The 
describer  relaxes,  or  relapses,  into  common  language  so  far 
as  to  add  that  "this  appendix"  "dispersed  among  the  green 
foliage  in  every  pMt  of  the  shrub,  gives  it  a  pretty  lively 
appearance."     Perhaps  this  may  also  be  worth  extracting: — 

"Cariiu,  deeply  channelled,  of  a  taiuraied  purpU  w\thin,  Bidea  folded 
blether,  so  u  to  include  &nd  firmly  embrace  the  style  and  lUmena,  which, 
when  srrived  «t  maturity,  upon  being  moved,  escape  elastically  from  their 
ooafinement,  and  strike  against  the  two  erect  petals  or  ale — t^  which  the 
poUen  is  ditperted. 

"Stem  thrubby,  with  long  flexile  branches,"  (Length  or  height  not 
told.     I  imagine  like  an  ordinary  heath's.) 

The  term  "carina,"  occurring  twice  in  the  above  de- 
scription, is  peculiar  to  the  structure  of  the  pease  and 
milkworts ;  we  will  examine  it  afterwards.'  The  Euro- 
pean varieties  of  the  milkwort,  except  the  chanuebuxus,  are 
all  minute, — and,  their  ordinary  epithets  being  at  least 
inoffisnuve,  I  ^ve  them  for  reference  tiU  we  find  j^ttier 

>  gea  Lin»«tady  I.  (Rata  X.,  p.  20S.] 
*  [This,  however,  was  not  dona.] 
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ones;  altering  only  tiie  Calcarea,  because  we  could  hot 
have  a  "  Chalk  Juliet,"  and  two  varieties  of  the  Reg^na, 
changed  for  reason  good — her  name,  according  to  the  last 
modem  refinements  of  grace  and  ease  in  pronunciation,  being 
Eu-vulgaris,  var.  genuina  I  My  readers  may  more  happily 
remember  her  and  her  sister  as  follows: — 

16.  (I.)  Giulietta   Regina.      Pure   blue.     The   same  in 

colour,  form,  and  size,  throughout  Europe. 
(ii.)  Giulietta   Soror-Repnae.      Pale,  reddish-blue  or 
white  in  the  flower,  and  smaller  in  the  leaf, 
otho'wise  Uke  the  Regina. 

(ill.)  Giulietta  Depressa.  The  smallest  of  those  I 
can  find  drawings  of.  Flowers,  blue;  lilac  in 
the  fringe,  and  no  bi^er  than  [nns'  heads ;  the 
leaves  quite  gem-like  in  minuteness  and  order. 

(iv.)  Giulietta  Cisterciana.  Its  present  name,  "Cal- 
caxea,"  is  meant,  in  botanic  Latin,  to  express 
its  growth  on  limestone  or  chalk  mountains. 
But  we  might  as  well  call  the  South  Down 
sheep,  Calcareous  mutton.  My  epithet  will 
rightly  associate  it  with  the  Burgundian  hills 
round  Cluny  and  Citeaux.  Its  ground  leaves 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Depressa; 
the  flower  a  little  larger,  but  voy  pale. 
(v.)  Giulietta  Austriaca.  Pink,  and  very  lovely, 
with  bold  cluster  of  ground  leaves,  but  itself 
minute — almost  dwar£  Called  "  small  latter 
milkwort"  by  S.  How  far  distinct  from  the 
next  following  one,  Norwe^an,  is  not  told. 

The  above  five  kinds  are  ^reu  by  Sowerby 
as  British,  but  I  have  never  found  the  Aus- 
triaca myself. 

(vl)  Giulietta  Amara.  Norwegian.  Very  quaint  in 
blossom  outline,  like  a  Uttle  blue  rabbit  with 
long  ears.     D.  1160. 

17.  Nobody  tells  me  why  either  this  last  or  No.  5  have 
been  called  bitter ;  and  Gerarde's  five  kinds  are  distinguished 
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(Hily  by  colour— blue.  red.  white,  puxple.  and  "tbe  dark,  of 
an  overwcvn  ill-favoured  colour,  which  maketh  it  to  di^ 
from  all  others  of  his  kind." '  I  find  no  account  of  this  iU- 
{kroured  one  elsewhere.  The  white  is  my  S<wor  lUginas; 
the  red  must  be  the  Austriaca ;  but  the  purple  and  over- 
worn  ones  are  perhaps  now  overworn  indeed.  All  of  them 
must  have  been  more  common  in  Gerarde's  time  than  now, 
for  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"Milkwoort  ia  called  Awibanalit  Jloi,  to  called  because  it  doth  speciallj 
flonriih  in  the  Crotae  or  Gang-ireeke,  or  Itogatioii-weeke,  of  which  flowen, 
the  msident  which  use  in  the  oountriea  to  walk  the  praeeaiioii  do  make 
themielves,  garUnds  and  noaegslei,  in  English  we  may  odl  it  Cnme  flower, 
Gang  flower.  Rogation  flower,  and  Milk-woort" 

18.  Above,  at  page  856,  in  first  arranging  the  Cythe- 
rides,  I  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  ascription  to  this 
plant  of  helpfulness  to  nursing  mothers  was  "more  than 
fvdinarily  false";  thinking  that  its  rarity  could  nevor  have 
allowed  it  to  be  fairly  tried.  If  indeed  true,  or  in  any 
degree  true,  the  flower  has  the  best  ri^t  of  all  to  be 
classed  with  the  Cytherides,  and  we  mi^t  have  as  much 
of  it  for  beauty  and  for  service  as  we  chose,  if  we  only 
took  half  the  pains  to  garnish  our  summer  gardens  with 
living  and  life-giving  blossom,  that  we  do  to  garnish  our 
winter  gluttonies  with  dying  and  useless  ones. 

19.  I  have  said  nothing  of  root,  or  fruit,  or  seed,  having 
never  had  the  hardness  of  heart  to  pull  up  a  milkwort 
cluster— nor  the  chance  of  watching  one  in  seed: — the 
pretty  thing  vanishes  as  it  comes,  like  the  blue  sky  of 
April,  and  leaves  no  sign  of  itself — that  /  ever  found. 
The  botanists  tell  me  that  its  fruit  "ddiisces  loculicidally."' 
which  I  suppose  is  botanic  for  "splits  like  boxes"  (but 
boxes  shouldn't  split,  and  didn't,  as  we  used  to  make  and 
handle  them  before  railways).  Out  of  the  split  boxes  fall 
seeds — ^too  few;  and,  as  aforesaid,  the  plant  never  seems  to 

'  [TAe  HerbaU,  1697,  vol.  i.  p.  «0.] 

*  [Which,  being  interpreted,  ia  "that  dehiace*  (baiati  open)  threugfa  the  back 
or  dorsal  structure  localiu" :  ao  Hooker  {Sltid.  Flora,  46)  of  the  polmala,  "locnli- 
eldalljr  splitting  along  the  edgea.*^ 
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grow  again  in  the  same  spot.  I  should  thankfully  receive 
any  notes  from  friends  happy  enough  to  live  near  milkwort 
bulks,  on  the  manner  of  its  nativity. 

20.  Meanwhile,  the  Thistle,  and  the  Nettle,  and  the 
Cock,  and  the  Dandelion  are  cared  for  in  their  generations 
by  the  finest  arts  of — Providence,  shall  we  say?  or  of  the 
spirits  appointed  to  punish  our  own  want  of  Providence? 
May  I  ask  the  reader  to  look  back  to  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  first  volume,  for  it  contains  suggestions  of  thoughts 
which  ciune  to  me  at  a  time  of  very  earnest  and  futhful 
inquiry,  set  down,  I  now  see  too  shortly,  under  the  press 
of  reading  they  involved,  but  intelligible  enough  if  they  are 
read  as  slowly  as  ihey  were  written,  and  especially  note  the 
paragraph  of  summary  of  p.  294  on  the  power  of  the  Earth 
Mother,  as  Mother,  and  as  Judge  ;  watching  and  rewarding 
liie  conditions  which  induce  adversity  and  prosperity  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men:  comparing  with  it  carefully  the  close  of 
the  fourth  chapter,  p.  264,*  which  contains,  for  the  now 
recklessly  multiplying  classes  of  artists  and  colonists,  truths 
essential  to  their  skill,  and  inexorable  upon  their  labour. 

21,  The  pen-drawing  facsimiled  by  Mr.  Allen  with  more 
than  his  usual  care  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  number^  of 
Proserpina  [Plate  XXVII.],  was  one  of  many  executed 
during  the  investigation  of  the  schools  of  Gothic  (Gorman, 
and  later  French),  which  founded  their  minor  cnmamentation 
on  the  serration  of  the  thistle  leaf,  as  the  Greeks  on  that 

*  Which,  with  the  following  pag«  [p.  i65],  ia  the  eiunmaiy  of  nuny 
cbapten  of  Modem  PmnUr* :  and  of  the  aJnis  kept  in  view  throughout  Mimera 
Pulverit.*  The  three  kindi  of  Desert  apeciGed — of  Reed,  Sand,  and  Rock — 
ahould  be  kept  in  mind  as  exhsastiTe^  including  the  atatea  of  the  earth 
neglected  by  man.  For  instance  of  a  Reed  desert,  produced  merely  by  hit 
neglect,  ace  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  account  of  the  choking  up  of  the  bed  of  the 
White  Nile.  Of  the  sand  desert.  Sir  W.  G.  Falgrave'a  journey  from  the 
Djowf  to  HSyel,  vol.  1.,  p.  9S.> 

'  TAs  orii^lQally  pablishod  in  Parts ;  the  Plate  is  noir  given  in  this  place.} 
'  [See,  for  iuitance,  Mutttra  Pulveru,  g  169  (VoL  XVII.  p.  281),  and  Modem 


,  .  ■.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  428).] 
*  \Tbe  ASxTt  iVyaitza,  Orwl  Batin  qf  tht  Nile,  and  Exploration*  qf  the  Nile  Source*, 
by  Samuel  White  Baker,  1B66,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329  *tq.  Narrative  qf  a  Tear'*  Joumeg 
thrmuk  antral  aitd  Battam  AnOia  (1862-1863),  br  William  Gifford  P&lgiave, 
2  Tola,  I86S.] 
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of  the  Acanthus/  but  with  a  consequent,  and  often  morbid, 
love  of  tfa(»ny  points,  and  insistence  upon  jagged  or  knotted 
intricacies  of  stubborn  vegetation,  which  is  connected  in  a 
deeply  mysterious  way  with  the  gloomier  forms  of  Catholic 
asceticism.* 

22.  But  also,  in  beginning  ProMrpina,  I  intended  to 
give  many  illustrations  of  the  light  and  shade  of  foreground 
leaves  belonging  to  the  nobler  groups  of  thistles,  because 
I  thought  they  had  bem  neglected  by  ordinary  botanical 
draughtsmen ;  not  knowing  at  that  time  either  the  original 
drawings  at  Oxford  for  the  Flora  Grteca,'  or  the  nobly 
engraved  plates  executed  in  the  close  of  the  last  century  for 
the  Flora  Ikinica  and  Flora  LondineTuis.*  The  latter  is,  in 
the  most  difficult  portraiture  of  the  larger  plants,  even  the 
m<»«  wonderful  of  the  two ;  and  had  I  seen  the  miracles  of 
skill,  patience,  and  faithful  study  which  are  collected  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes,  pubUshed  in  1777  and  1798,  I 
believe  my  own  work  would  never  have  been  undertaken,  t 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  I  may  still,  health  bedng  granted 
me,  persevere  in  it;  for  my  own  leaf  and  branch  studies 
express  conditions  of  shade  which  even  these  most  exquisite 
botanical  plates  ignore ;  and  exemplify  uses  of  the  pen  and 
pmcil  which  cannot  be  learned  from  the  inimitable  finoiess 
of  line  engraving.  The  frontispiece  to  this  number,  for  in- 
stance (a  seeding  head   of  the   commonest  field-thistle  of 

*  This  Bubjefit  ii  fint  entered  on  In  the  Seven  Lampt,*  end  carried 
forward  in  the  final  chepten  of  Modem  PmiUn,  to  the  point  where  1 
hope  to  take  it  up  for  concliuion,  in  the  Kctiom  of  Our  Falhen  kaoe 
Told  Ut  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century.' 

t  See  in  the  first  volurae,  Uie  plates  of  Sonchus  Arvensis  and  TuMilago 
Petasites ;  ia  the  second,  Carduus  tmnentosus  and  Picris  Echioides. 

1  [For  notices  of  the  aciiathus  in  Greek  and  Venetiaa  arcliiteobiTe,  see  ToL  V. 
p.  268,  VoL  IX.  pp.  3B  n.,  376,  and  Vol  X.  pp.  23,  169.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  408  n.] 

*  [For  Flora  Amim.^see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  530,  and  Vol.  XV.  p.  482.  The  oth«r 
book  IB  Flora  LojidinieruU ;  or,  Platet  and  Dticriptioat  {ff  ■■"^  PlanU  ai  grvo  wild  is 
the  Bnviront  nf  London,  by  William  Curtii,  S  vols.,  I777-182a1 

*  [See  VoL  VUI.  p.  112.] 

*  [For  the  reference  here  to  Modem  Painlert,  see,  for  initaoce,  VoL  VII. 
pp.  262,  424.  For  the  General  Plan  of  what  Ruikin  intended  to  include  in  Ow 
Fatkert  hae*  ToU  Ut,  see  Bible  of  AmUiu,  Appendix  ill.] 
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our  London  suburbs),  copied  with  a  steel  pen  <»i  smooth 
grey  paper,  and  the  drawing  softly  touched  with  white  on 
the  nearer  thorns,  may  well  surpass  the  effect  of  the  plate. 
28.  In  the  foUowing  number  of  Proaerpina  I  have  been 
tempted  to  follow,  with  more  minute  notice  than  usual,  the 
"conditions  of  adversity"'  which,  as  they  fret  the  thistle 
tribe  into  jagged  malice,  hare  humbled  tiie  beauty  of  the 
great  domestic  group  of  the  Vestals'  into  confused  like- 
nesses of  the  Dragonweed  and  Nettle :  but  I  fed  every 
hour  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  separating  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  in  I^oserpina  &om  the  microscopic  curio- 
sities of  recent  botanic  illustration,  nor  shall  this  work  close, 
if  my  strength  hold,  without  fulfilling  in  some  sort,  the 
effort  b^fun  long  ago  in  Modem  Painters,  to  interpret  the 
grace  of  the  larger  blossoming  trees,*  and  the  mysteries  of 
leafy  form  which  clothe  the  Swiss  p^pice  with  gentle- 
ness, and  colour  with  softest  aziu«  the  rich  horizons  of 
England  and  Italy. 

■[See  the  title  to  Pbtte  XXVIL,  and  c<imp«r«  the  phnwe  "advetM  temper"  on 

*  [See  above,  p.  850.] 

>  [See  below,  p.  482,  and  the  following  chapter  (compering  p.  4M  n.).] 
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CHAPTEK  V 

BRUNELLAi 

1.  It  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  statecacnts  of  gownl 
law  in  iiT^fular  flowers,  in  Cha(»ter  I.  <^  this  volwne.  §  S 
[p.  800],  t^  if  the  petals,  while  brought  into  relations  <tf 
inequality,  still  retain  their  perfect  petal  form, — and  whether 
broad  or  narrow,  extended  or  reduced,  remain  clearly  leaves, 
as  in  the  pansy,  pea,  or  azaka,  and  assume  no  grotesque 
<x  obscure  outlme, — the  flowca-,  tiiougb  injured,  is  not  to 
be  thou^t  of  as  corrupted  or  misled.  But  if  any  of  the 
petals  lose  their  definite  character  as  such,  and  become 
swollen,  sohdified,  stiffened,  or  strained  into  any  other 
form  or  function  than  that  of  petals,  the  flower  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  affected  by  some  kind  of  constant  evil 
influence ;  and,  so  far  as  we  conceive  of  any  spiritual  power 
being  concerned  in  the  protection  or  affliction  of  the 
infi»ior  orders  of  creatures,  it  will  be  felt  to  bear  the 
aspect  of  possession  by,  or  pollution  by,  a  more  or  less 
degraded  Spirit* 

*  For  the  Ktue  in  which  thii  word  is  luecl  throughout  my  writiiiga,  lee 
the  definition  of  it  in  the  SSnd  pangraph  of  TAe  Qwot  of  lie  Air,  compv- 
iog,  with  napeet  to  Ita  office  in  plants,  g  59-€o  [Vol.  XIX.  pp.  556- 
858]. 

*  [Here  Ruikin  take*  up  an  example  of  hia  order  "  Tertaka  "—tlia  bmoeUa. 
The  pUnVi  name  oomea  from  the  German  BrSune  (qoinay).  becanae  it  waa  belierel 
to  heal  that  complaint  (m>  Gerarde,  L  p.  507):  lee  below,  p.  470.  Hencs  ita 
Enftllah  name,  "  Self-beaL"  Prunella,  aa  it  la  often  oallad,  ii  mereljr  a  loftened  form 
of  Branella.  Ruakin,  bowerer,  diaputei  tbia  eommonir  accepted  tuatorj  of  the 
plant*!  name.  H«  empbaaiaea  the  brown  in  ita  colonr-efleot  (§  7);  he  cella  it  "tbia 
Brownie  flower"  (§  11),  thoa  connecting  it  with  tbe  dark  elVeaiand  miciiiii  ta 
aofKait  that  from  luck  ideaa  it  recdved  tke  name  Branella  (aee  §  10,  where  ha 
eonneota  it  with  tbe  French  brunt).  Ita  oae  ai  a  ipecific  In  throat  diaeaaea  hftring 
been  diacovered,  the  name  came  to  be  connected,  ao  Ruakin  auggeata  (§  9),  with 
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S.  I  have  already  enough  spoken  <^  the  special  mani- 
festation of  this  character  in  the  orders  Contorta  and  Saty- 
rium,  vdL  i.,  p.  848,  uid  the  reader  will  find  the  panUel 
aspects  of  the  Draoonidffi  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the 
86tfa  MJid  87th  pazagraphs  of  Tht  Queen  of  the  Air^  where 
tlso  their  rdation  to  the  labiate  group  is  touched  upon. 
But  I  am  &r  more  embarrassed  by  the  symbolism  of 
that  group  which  I  called  "Vestales,"  &om  their  especially 
domestic  diaracter  and  their  serviceable  purity ;  but  which 
may  be,  with  more  coaTenience  pexiiaps,  simply  recc^nizable 
as  "Menthie." 

8.  These  are,  to  our  northern  countries,  what  the  spice- 
bearing  trees  are  in  the  tropics ;-— our  thyme,  lavender,  mint, 
maijoram,  and  their  like,  separating  themselves  not  less  in 
the  health-giving  or  strengthening  character  of  their  scent 
from  the  flowers  more  or  less  enervating  in  perfume,  as 
the  rose,  orange,  and  violet, — ^than  in  their  humble  colours 
and  forms  from  the  grace  and  splendour  of  those  higher 
tribes;  thus  allowing  themselves  to  be  summed  under  the 
general  w(ad  "balm"  more  truly  than  the  balsams  from 
\^ch  the  wcMd  is  derived.  Giving  the  most  pure  and 
healing  powers  to  the  air  around  them;  with  a  comfort  of 
warmth  also,  being  mostly  in  dry  places,  and  forming  sweet 
carpets  and  close  turf;  but  only  to  be  ri^tly  enjoyed  in 
the  open  air,  or  indoors  when  <bied ;  not  tempting  any  (me 
to  luxury,  nor  expressive  of  any  kind  of  exultation.  Brides 
do  not  deck  themselves  with  thyme,  nor  do  we  wreathe 
triumphal  arches  with  mint 

4.  It  is  most  notable,  also,  farther,  that  none  of  these 
flowers  have  any  extreme  beauty  in  colour.  The  blue 
sage  is  t^e  wUy  one  of  vivid  hue  at  all;  and  we  never 
think  of  it  as  for  a  moment  comparable  to  the  violet  or 
bluebell:  thyme  is  unnoticed  beside  heath,  and  many  of 
the  other  purple  varieties  of  the  group  are  almost  dark  and 
sad-coloured  among  the  flowers  of  stunmer;  while,  so  far 
frrom  gaining  beauty  on  closer  looking,  there  is  scarcely  a 

'  [Vol.  XIX.  pp.  37»,  877.] 
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blossom  of  them  which  is  not  more  or  less  grotesque,  even 
to  ugliness,  in  outline;  and  so  hooded  or  lappeted  as  to 
look  at  first  like  some  Imperfiect  fann.  of  snapdragon :  fc» 
the  most  part  spotted  also,  wrinkled  as  if  by  old  age  or 
decay,  cleft  or  torn,  as  if  by  violence*  and  springing  out  of 
calices  which,  in  their  clustering  spines,  embody  the  gmeral 
roughness  of  the  plant. 

6.  I  take  at  once  for  example,  lest  the  reader  should 
think  me  unkind  or  intemperate  in  my  descripti<»i,  a  flower 
very  dear  and  precious  to  me;  and  at  this  time  my  chief 
coinf<»t  in  field  walks.  For,  now,  the  reign  of  all  the 
sweet  re^pnas  of  the  spring  is  over — ^the  reign  of  the  alvia 
and  anemone,  of  viola  and  veronica ;  and  at  last,  and  this 
year  abdicated  under  tyrannous  storm,*  the  reign  of  the 
rose.  And  the  last  foxglove-bells  are  nearly  fallen;  and 
over  all  my  fields  and  by  the  brooksides  are  coming  up 
the  burdock,  and  the  coarse  and  vainly  white  ast«r,  and 
the  black  knapweeds;  and  there  is  only  one  Sower  left  to 
be  loved  among  the  grass, — the  soft,  warm-scented  Bnmelle. 

6.  "  Aunell,  or  Brunell "— Gerarde  calls  it ; '  and  Brunella, 
rightly  and  authoritatively,  Toumefort;  Prunella,  carelessly, 
Limueus,  and  idly  following  him,  the  modems,  oafiring  out 
all  the  meaning  and  help  of  its  name—of  which  presently. 
Self-heale,  Gerarde  and  Gray*  call  it,  in  En^ish — meaning 
that  who  has  this  plant  needs  no  physician.* 

7.  As  I  look  at  it,  close  beside  me,  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  reprove  me  for  what  I  have  just  said  of  the  poverty 
of  colour  in  its  tribe ;  for  the  most  glowing  of  violets  could 
not  be  lovelier  than  each  fine  purple  gleam  of  its  hooded 
blossoms.  But  their  flush  is  broken  and  oppressed  by  the 
dark  calices  out  of  which  they  spring,  and  their  utmost 
power  in  the  field  is  only  of  a  saddened  amethystine  lustre. 


>  [The  HerbaO,  1J»7,  vol.  1.  p.  M7.] 

*rSunael  FredMick   Onj:    A  ifatural  ArrangtnuiU  «/*  Brituh  PtatUt,  1821, 
vol.  li.  p.  389.1 

«  [Matthew  It  12.] 
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subdued  with  furry  brown.  And  what  is  worst  in  the 
victory  of  the  darker  colour  is  the  disorder  of  the  scattered 
blossoms; — of  all  flowers  I  know,  this  is  the  strangest, 
in  the  way  that  h^e  and  there,  only  in  their  cluster,  its 
bells  rise  or  remain,  and  it  always  looks  as  if  half  of  them 
had  been  shaken  off,  and  the  top  of  the  cluster  broken 
short  away  altogether. 

8.  We  must  never  lose  hold  of  the  priaciple  that  every 
flower  is  meant  to  be  se^i  by  human  creatures  with  human 
eyes,  as  by  spiders  with  spider  eyes.  But  as  the  painter 
may  sometimes  play  the  spider,  and  weave  a  mesh  to 
entrap  the  heart,  so  the  beholder  may  play  the  spider, 
when  there  are  meshes  to  be  disentangled  that  have  en- 
trapped his  mind.  I  take  my  lens,  thoefore — to  the  little 
wonder  of  a  brown  wasps'  nest  with  blue-winged  wasps 
in  it, — and  perceive  therewith  the  following  particulars. 

9.  First,  that  the  blue  of  the  petals  is  indeed  pure  and 
lovely,  and  a  little  crystalline  in  texture ;  but  that  the 
form  and  setting  of  them  is  grotesque  beyond  all  wonder; 
the  two  uppermost  joined  being  like  an  old-fashioned  and 
enormous  hood  or  bonnet,  and  the  lower  one  projecting 
far  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  or  cauldron,  torn  deep  at 
the  edges  into  a  kind  of  fringe. 

Looking  more  closely  still,  I  perceive  there  is  a  cluster 
of  stifi*  white  hairs,  almost  bristles,  on  the  top  of  the  hood ; 
for  no  imaginable  purpose  of  use  or  decoration — any  more 
than  a  he«^-brush  put  for  a  helmet-crest, — and  tiiat,  as 
we  put  the  flower  full  in  front,  the  lower  petal  begins 
to  look  like  some  threatening  viperine  or  shark-like  jaw, 
edged  with  ghastly  teeth, — and  yet  more,  that  the  hoUow 
within  begins  to  suggest  a  resemblance  to  an  open  throat 
in  which  there  are  two  projections  where  the  lower  petal 
joins  the  lateral  ones,  almost  exactly  like  swollen  glands. 

I  believe  it  was  this  resemblance,  inevitable  to  any 
careful  and  close  observer,  which  first  suggested  the  use  of 
the  plant  in  throat  diseases  to  physicians ;  guided,  in  those 
first  days  of  pharmacy,  chiefly  by  imagination.    Then  the 
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Geraun  name  for  one  of  the  most  httl  of  throat  affbctians, 
BtiUine,  extended  itself  into  the  first  name  of  the  plant, 
Bnmelle. 

10.  The  truth  of  all  popular  traditions  as  to  the  healing 
power  of  herbs  will  be  tried  impartially  as  socm  as  mexi 
again  desire  to  lead  healthy  lives;  but  I  diall  not  in 
Proserpina  retain  any  of  the  names  of  their  gatheted 
and  dead  or  distilled  substance,  but  name  them  always 
team  the  characters  of  their  life.  I  retain,  however,  for 
this  i^aat  its  name  Brunella,  Fr.  BruneUe,  because  we  nuy 
ourselves  understand  it  as  a  derivation  from  Brune;  and  I 
Imng  it  here  before  the  reader's  attention  as  giving  him  a 
perfectly  instructive  general  type  of  the  kind  of  degradation 
which  takes  place  in  the  forms  of  flovrers  tmder  more  or 
less  malefic  influence,  causing  iUst<n1ion  and  disguise  of 
their  floral  structure.  Thus  it  is  not  the  normal  character 
of  a  flower  petal  to  have  a  cluster  of  bristles  growing  out 
of  the  middle  of  it,  nor  to  be  jagged  at  the  edge  into  the 
likeness  of  a  fimged  fish's  jaw,  nor  to  be  swolloi  or  pouted 
into  the  likeness  of  a  diseased  gland  in  an  animal's  throat. 
A  really  imcomipted  flower  suggests  none  but  delightful 
images,  and  is  like  nothing  but  itself. 

11.  I  find  that  in  the  year  1710,  Toumefiort  defined, 
with  exactitude  which  has  rendered  the  definition  authori- 
tative for  all  time,  the  tribe  to  which  this  Brownie  flower 
belongs,  constituting  them  his  fourth  class,  and  describing 
them  in  terms  even  more  depreciatingly  imaginative  than 
any  I  have  ventured  to  use  myself. 

12.  I  translate  the  passage  (voL  i.,  p.  177):*.* 

"The  luune  of  Labiate  flower  is  given  to  a  single-petaled  dower  wUeh, 
beneath,  la  atteauated  Into  a  tube,  and  above  Is  expanded  into  a  lip,  which 
it  either  single  or  double.  It  ia  proper  to  a  labiate  flower, — firat,  that  it  has  a 
one-leaved  calyx  (ut  calycen  habeat  tMt/b£Kin),  lor  the  moat  part  tnbolatod, 
or  reminding  one  of  a  paper  hood  (cucuUum  papTraceum);  and,  Beeoodlj, 
that  itj  piatU  ripena  into  a  iruft  conaiating  of  &ur  aeede,  which  ripen  in 
the  ealjrx  itself,  as  if  in  their  own  seed-vessel,  bf  which  «  lablata  flower  is 

>  [/OMfuU  PUUm  Tbumq/brt  .  .  .  /mWuNmm  JM  Eetiaria,  aditio  tsTtla,  Pnria, 
mtt.    Rnsldn's  qootations  in  §  13  are  froB  pp.  177,  183|  W.] 
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diatfngutihed  from  a  pantMMite  one,  whoae  piftU  becones  ■  capvule  fiu-  divkled 
from  the  calvx  (i.  olyce  longi  dlvium).  And  a  labi&te  flower  diffen  fitun 
rotate,  or  bell-snaped  flowers,  which  h&ve  four  seeds,  in  that  the  lipa  of  « 
labiate  flower  have  a  gape  like  the  foee  of  a  goblin,  or  ludicrous  muk,  emu- 
lous of  animal  fbnn." 

18.  This  class  is  then  divided  into  four  sections. 

In  the  first,  the  upper  lip  is  hehneted,  or  hooked — 
"galeatum  est,  vel  falcatum." 

In  the  second,  the  upper  lip  is  excarated  like  a  spoon 
— "cochlearis  instar  est  excavatum." 

In  the  third  the  upper  lip  is  erect. 

And  in  the  fointh  there  is  no  upper  lip  at  all. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for  at  once  rejecting 
a  classification  of  lipped  plants  into  three  classes  that  have 
hps,  and  one  that  has  none,  and  in  which  the  lips  of 
those  that  have  got  any,  are  like  helmets  and  spoons. 

Linnffius,  in  1758,  grouped  the  family  into  two  divisions 
by  the  form  of  the  calyx  (five-fold  or  two-fold),  and  then 
went  into  the  wildest  con^ion  in  distinction  of  species, — 
sometimes  by  the  form  of  corolla,  sometimes  by  that  of 
calyx,  sometimes  by  that  of  the  filsmoits,  sometimes  by 
that  of  the  stigma,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  the  seed. 
As,  for  instance,  thsrme  is  to  be  identified  by  the  calyx 
having  hairs  in  its  throat,  dead  nettle  by  having  bristles 
in  its  mouth,  lion's  tail  by  having  bones  in  its  anthers 
(antherse  punctis  osseis  adspersse),  and  teucrium  1^  having 
its  upper  lip  cut  in  two  1  ^ 

14.  St.  Hilaire,  in  180S,  divides  again  into  four  sections,* 

'  [Tlie  edition  of  17fi8  does  not  cont^n  the  words  qnoted.  Bnt  see  ChroU 
lAtmai  Botanieonim  PrtndpU  ^rtema  Plaiitamm  Ettnpa  (Cologne,  1785),  voL  iv. 
pp.  1-M.  Classia  siv.,  Didrnamia  GTDinospermia,  (1)  Calfeas  snbqniaquefidi,  (2) 
Caljoea  bilabiatL  Tbjrme  is  No.  78fi  ;  dwd-Dsttie  (Lamiun),  No.  774  (&iiz  utiinqne 
mu^ne  dentata);  teucrium.  No.  791  (Isbiam  luperiiii  bipartitnm);  and  lion's- 
tail,  No,  780.  With  regard  to  this  latter,  though  the  description  in  the  list  of 
contents  fp.  1)  Is  (as  Ruskin  quotes)  "anthera  panctis  osseis  adapeim,"  jet  in 
the  text  (p.  40)  it  is  "snthene  punctii  nitidis  adspenn,"  and  the  later  is  the 
readioff  in  Onielin's  edition  of  Linnsus  (1788),] 

'  [The  editors  are  unable  to  trace  the  rc^rence  hare.  "St.  Hilaire"  b  pie- 
sumaolj  the  botanist,  Aug uctin-Fran(oia-C^sar,  commonly  called  Augnste  ProaTeosal 
de  Saint-Hilaire  (177d-18t>S) ;  but  he  published  nothing  ia  laOfi ;  and  the  clawifi- 
cation,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  does  not  oeear  either  hi  his  principal  work  Ftora 
BmtOm  (1S!«),  or  In  his  Ltfon*  d»  BUml^iu  aMl)-l 
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but  as  three  of  these  depend  on  fimn  of  corolla,  and  the 
fourth  on  alxnrtion  of  stamens,  the  reader  may  conclude 
practically,  that  logical  division  of  the  &mily  is  impossible, 
and  that  all  he  can  do,  or  that  there  is  the  smallest  occa- 
sion for  his  doing,  is  first  to  understand  the  typical  struc- 
ture thoroughly,  and  then  to  know  a  certain  niunb^  of 
forms  accurately,  grouping  the  others  round  them  at  con- 
venient distances;  and,  finally,  to  attach  to  their  knorwn 
forms  such  simple  names  as  may  be  utterable  by  children, 
and  memorable  by  old  people,  with  more  ease  and  benefit 
than  the  "  Galeopsis  Eu-te-trahit,"  *'  Lamitim  Galeobdalon," 
or  "  Scutellaria  Galericulata,"  *  and  the  like,  of  modem 
botany.  But  to  do  this  rightly,  I  must  review  and  amplify 
some  of  my  former  classification,  which  it  will  be  advisable 
to  do  in  a  separate  chapter. 

>  ["GalMMis  T«tTabit"  (Kn-te-trKhit  ^  ii  one  of  the  r«ri«tiM  of  Hftrnp-nettle ; 
"  I^mlnm  Galeobdalon,"  Yellow  Arehkngel,  a  nrietj  of  Dead-^tettlA  (ma  p.  fiI5  m.)  ; 
and  "  ScntalUrla  GAlerieolAte"  is  8kull-cap.] 
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MONACfiA* 

1.  It  is  not  a  little  vexing  to  me,  in  looking  over  the  very 
little  I  have  got  done  of  my  planned  Systema  Proser- 
pinas,  to  discover  a  grave  mistake  in  the  specifications  of 
Veronica.  It  is  Veronica  chamadrys,  not  officinrfis,  which 
is  our  proper  English  Speedwell,  and  Welsh  Fluellen;  and 
all  the  eighth  paragraph,  p.  448,  properly  applies  to  that. 
Veromca  officinahs  is  an  extremely  small  flower  rising  on 
v^ical  stems  out  of  recumbent  leaves ;  and  the  drawing 
of  it  in  the  Flora  Danica,  which  I  mistook  for  a  stunted 
northern  state,  is  quite  true  of  the  English  species,*  except 
that  it  does  not  express  the  recumbent  action  of  the  leaves. 
The  proper  representation  of  grotmd-leafage  has  never  yet 
been  attempted  in  any  botanical  work  whatever;  and  as, 
in  recumbent  plants,  their  grouping  and  action  can  only  be 
seen  from  above,  the  plates  of  them  should  always  have 
a  dark  and  rugged  background,  not  only  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  eye,  but  to  relieve  the  forms  of  the  leaves 
as  they  were  intended  to  be  shown.  I  will  try  to  give 
some  examples  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

2.  I  find  also,  sorrowfully,  that  the  references  are  wrong 
in  three,  if  not  more,  places  in  that  chapter.*     I  wish  it 

*  The  jAate  of  CfaaniEediTS,  D.  MS,  ia  tho  qalte  right,  and  not  "too 
taU  and  weedlike,"  u  I  fasre  csUod  it  tX  p.  44l. 

*  [Pedicoluii,  or  LouMwort  (pediculuBwlonee);,  "our  farnien  have  ui  opinion 
that  (heap  fiwding  on  them  become  lubject  to  vermin,  whence  the  Bcglish  nune" 
(J.  HiU,  Brituh  Herbal,  1766,  p.  120).  Called  alao,  more  pleuutly,  "red  rattle" 
(Genrde,  roL  ii.  p.  913) :  Me  b«low,  p.  47B.]        . 

■  [Hera  foUgired  a  atuatnant  oC  tlia  •Rmta..(Me  Above,  Bihliognphicel  Note, 
p.  IM);  tbey  lure  been  corrected  in  the  praent  lezUj 
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were  likely  that  these  errors  had  been  corrected  by  my 
readers, — die  rarity  of  the  Flora  Danica  makiDg  at  present 
my  references  rirtually  useless:  but  I  hope  in  time  that 
our  public  institutes  will  possess  themselves  of  copies :  still 
m(ne  do  I  hope  that  some  book  of  the  kind  will  be  under- 
taken by  English  artists  and  cngrarers,  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  our  own  country. 

8.  Farther,  I  get  into  confusion  by  not  always  remem- 
bering my  own  nomenclature,  and  have  allo^red  "Gen* 
tianoides"  to  remain,  for  No.  16  (p.  446).  though  I  banish 
Gentian.  It  will  be  far  better  to  call  this  Eastern  mountain 
species  "  Olympica "  :  according  to  Sihthorp's  localisation, 
"  in  summ&  parte,  nive  solutft,  montis  Olympi  Bithyni,"  ^ 
and  the  rather  that  Curtis's  plate  above  referred  to'  shows 
it  in  luxuriaQce  to  be  liker  an  asphodel  than  a  gentian. 

4.  I  have  also  perhaps  done  wrong  in  considning 
Veronica  polita  and  agrestis  as  only  varieties,  in  No.  8 
(p.  442).  No  author  tells  me  why  the  first  is  called  p(^te, 
but  its  blue  seems  more  intense  than  that  of  agrestis;  and 
as  it  is  above  described  with  attention,  vol  i..  p.  257,  as  an 
example  of  precision  in -flower-form,  we  may  as  well  retain 
it  in  our  Ust  here.  It  will  be  therefore  our  twenty-first 
variety, — it  is  Loudon's  fifty-ninth  and  last*  He  trai^lates 
"  polita  "  simply  "  polished,"  which  is  nonsense.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  to  call  it  but  "dainty,"  and  will  leave  at  at 
present  unchristened. 

5.  Lastly.  I  can't  think  why  I  omitted  V.  Humifiisa, 
S.  979,  which  seems  to  be  quite  one  of  the  most  beauti&l 
of  the  family — a  mountain  flowea:  also,  and  one  which  I 
ought  to  find  here;  but  hitherto  I  know  only  among  the 
mantlings  of  the  grotmd,  V.  tbymifoUa  and  officinalis.  All 
these,  however,  agree  in  the  extreme  piettiness  and  grace  of 
their  crowded  leafage, — ^the  officinalis,  of  which  the  leaves 
are  shown  much  too  coarsely  serrated  in  S.   984.  forming 

>  [Flora  Oraea,  voL  i..  Piste  6.] 

*  [Sm  p.  446,    nftte  1008  in  th«  fiMMCaU 

*  lEMgeloiMdkt  tf  Blmm,  roL  1.  p.  1ft] 
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carpets  of  finished  embroideiy  which  I  have  neror  yet 
rightly  examined,  because  I  mistook  them  fat  St.  John's 
wort.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  pointed  oval  form,  serrated 
so  finely  that  they  seem  smooth  in  distant  eSect,  and 
covered  with  equally  invisible  hairs,  which  seem  to  colleet 
towards  the  edge  in  the  variety  Hirsuta,  S.  985. 

For  the  present,  I  should  like  the  reader  to  group  the 
three  flowers,  S.  979.  984,  985,  under  the  general  name 
of  Humiiiisa,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  a  third  epithet, 
which  I  allow  mjrself  when  in  difficulties  thus:— 

V.   Humiiusa,  csrulea,  the    beautifiil   blue  one,  whidi 

resembles  Spicata. 
V.  Humi&sa,  oiBcinalis,  and, 
V.  Humifusa,  hirsuta:  the  last  seems  to  me  exttemdly 

interesting,  and  I  hope  to  find  it  and  study  it 

carefully. 

By  this  arrangement  we  shaU  have  only  twenty-one 
species  to  remember:  the  one  which  chiefly  decorates  the 
ground  again  dividing  into  the  above  three. 

6.  These  matters  being  set  right,  I  pass  to  the  business 
in  hand,  fi^ch  is  to  define  as  far  as  possible  the  subtle 
relations  between  the  Veronicas  and  Draconids,  and  agua 
between  these  and  the  tribe  at  present  called  labiate.  In 
my  classification  above,  p.  S58,  ^e  Draconidse  include  the 
Nightshades ;  but  this  was  an  oversight  Atropa  belongs 
properly  to  the  following  class,  Moirids ;  and  my  Draoonids 
are  intended  to  include  cmly  the  two  great  femilies  of 
Personate  and  Ringent  flowers,  which  in  scaue  degree  re- 
semble the  head  of  an  animal:  the  representative  one 
being  what  we  call  "snapdragon,"  but  the  French,  carden 
oi  its  snapping  power,  '*  calf  s  muzzle  " — "  Muflier,  mufflaude, 
or  muffle  de  Veau." — Rousseau,  Lettres,  p.  19.^ 

7.  As  I  examine  his  careful  and  sensible  plates  of  it, 

1  [Atp.Uof£a  AtenffMttaJ.  J.  lUmmau;  I^Urtt  AlHnmtMrtt  itr  la  Batamhpu, 
PwU,  laOi.    Conpwe  i.  ok.  xir.  $  13  (P>  38^ ;  and  tha  InteoteeUaB,  p.  wnrir.] 
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I  chance  also  on  a  bit  <rf  his  text>  which,  extremely  wise 
and  generally  useful,  I  translate  fcvthwith: — 

"  I  understand,  my  dear,  that  one  if  vexed  to  take  so  much  trouble 
without  learning  the  namea  of  the  plants  one  examines ;  but  I  confess  to  yoo 
in  good  bith  that  it  oerer  entered  into  my  plan  to  spare  yon  this  lUtle 
chagrin.  One  pretends  that  Botany  is  nothing  but  a  science  of  words,  which 
only  exercises  the  memory,  and  only  teaches  how  to  give  plants  o&mea.  For 
me,  I  know  no  rational  study  which  is  only  a  science  of  words  :  and  to  which 
of  the  two,  I  pray  you,  shall  I  grant  the  name  of  botanist, — to  him  who  knows 
how  to  spit  out  a  name  or  a  phrase  at  the  sight  of  a  plant,  without  knowing 
anything  of  Its  structure,  or  to  him  who,  knowing  that  structure  very  irell, 
is  ignorant  nevertheless  of  the  very  arbitrary  name  that  one  gives  to  the 
plant  in  such  and  such  a  country  i  If  we  only  gave  to  your  children  an 
amusii^  occupation,  we  should  miss  the  best  half  of  our  purpose,  which  is,  in 
amusing  them,  to  exercise  their  intelligence  aud  accustom  them  to  attention. 
Before  teaching  them  to  name  what  they  see,  let  us  begin  by  teaching  them 
to  see  it.  That  science,  faigotten  In  all  educations,  ought  to  form  the  most 
important  part  of  theirs,  f  can  never  repeat  it  often  enough — teach  them 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  words  ("se  payer  de  mots"),  and  to  hold  them- 
selves as  knowing  nothing  of  what  ou  reached  no  farther  than  thear 
memories." 

8.  Rousseau  chooses,  to  represent  his  "Person^es,"  La 
Mufflaude,  la  Linaire,  l*£uphTaise,  la  Pediculaire,  la  Cr#te- 
de-coq,  TOrobanche,  la  Cimbalaire,  la  Velvote,  la  Digitale, 
giving  plates  of  snapdragon,  foxglove,  and  Madonna-herb 
(the  Cimbalaire),  and  therefore  including  my  entire  class  of 
Draconidfe,  whether  open  or  close  throated.  But  I  propose 
myself  to  separate  from  them  the  flower  which,  for  the 
present,  I  have  called  Monacha,  but  may  peihaps  find 
hereafter  a  better  name ;  ^  this  one,  which  is  the  best  Latin 
I  can  find  for  a  nun  of  the  desert,  being  given  to  it  because 
all  the  resemblance  either  to  calf  or  dragon  has  ceased  in 
its  rosy  petals,  and  they  resemble — the  lower  ones  those 
of  the  mountain  thyme,  and  the  upper  <me  a  softly  crimson 
cowl  or  hood. 

9.  This  beautiful  mountain  flower,  at  present,  by  the 
good  grace  of  botanists,  known  as  Pedicularis,  from  a  disease 
which  it  is  supposed  to  give  to  sheep,  is  distinguished  frxnn 
all     other    Draconidee    by    its    beautifully    divided    leaves: 

^  [St»,  howevsr,  the  not*  at  the  end  ot  eh.  ril.  (below,  p.  488).] 
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while  the  flower  itself,  like,  as  aforesaid,  thyme  in  the 
three  lower  petals,  rises  in  the  upper  one  quite  upii^t, 
and  terminates  in  the  narrow  and  peculiar  hood  iram  which 
I  have  nwned  it  "Monacha." 

10.  Two  deeper  crimson  spots  with  white  centres  animate 
the  colour  of  the  lower  petals  in  our  mountain,  kind — 
mpimtain  or  morass; — it  is  vilely  drawn  in  S.  997  under 
the  name  of  Sylratica,  translated  "  Procumbent "  t  As  it 
is  neither  a  wood  flower  nor  a  procumbent  one,^  and  as 
its  rosy  colour  is  rare  among  morass  flowers,  I  shall  call 
it  simply  Monacha  Rosea. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  notitm  of  the  meaning  of  the 
following  sentence  in  S. : — "  Upper  lip  of  corolla  not  rostratei 
with  the  margin  on  each  side  furnished  with  a  triangular 
tooth  immediately  below  the  apex,  but  without  luiy-  tooth 
below  the  middle."  Why,  or  when,  a  lip  is  rostrate^  or 
has  any  "tooth  below  the  middle,"  I  do  not  know;  but 
the  upper  petal  of  the  corolla  is  here  a  very  close  gathered 
hood,  with  the  style  emergent  downwards,  and  the  stamens 
all  hidden  and  close  set  within. 

In  this  action  of  the  upper  petal,  and  curve  of  the  style, 
the  flower  resembles  the  Labiates,  t  and  is  the  proper  link 
between  them  and  the  I>raconid«.  The  capsule  is  said 
by  S.  to  be  oval-ovoid.  As  eggs  always  are  oval,  I  don't 
fed  farther  informed  by  the  double  epithet  The  capsule 
aiul  seed  both  are  of  entirely  indescribable  shapes,  with  any 
niunber  of  sides — very  foxglove-like,  and  inordinately  large. 
The  seeds  of  the  entire  fcimily  are  "  ovoid-subtriganous." — S. 

11.  I  find  only  two  species  given  as  British  by  S., 
namely,   Sylvatica  and  Palustris;  but   I   take  first  (1)  for 

*  "  Stems  numerous  from  the  crown  of  the  root-stock,  de-cumbeot." — & 
The  etfect  of  the  flower  upon  the  ground  1>  «l*rKjrs  of  an  extremely  upright 
and.  npATBte  pUnt,  never  appckring  in  clusten,*  or  in  Maj  reUUon  to  «  centaxl 
root.     My  epithet  "  rosea  "  does  not  deny  its  botanicftl  <Ie-  or  pro-cumben^^. 

t  Compare  especiall}'  Galeopsis  AngustifbUa,  D.  S031. 

'  [In  a  list  of  arrata  at  the  end  of  ch.  riL  (aee  abova,  p.  192),  Rnskiu  said :  "  I 
meant,  in  close  maaaes.  It  fomiB  exquisite  little  roiT  croivds,  on  nouud  that  it 
likes."]  /        .      '        e 
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tlM  Regiiia.  the  beantifiil  Arctic  species  D.  llOd,  Flon 
Soecicft,  Ufl.  Rose-odoured  in  the  stem,  psle  pink  in  tbe 
flowers  (coraUs  paUide  ineanube),  the  calioei  tarry  against 
the  cold,  whoice  the  present  ngij  name,  Hiistita.  Only 
CO  Uie  higfaeifc  crests  of  the  T.fLpViH  Alps. 

(S)  Rosea,  D.  2t5.  there  called  Syl«^ca,  as  by  S..  pn- 
sumably  because  "in  pascuis  subhun^db  non  rane."  Beta* 
tifuUy  drawn,  but,  as  I  have  described  it,  vigoiDusly  oect, 
and  with  no  decumbency  whatever  in  any  part  of  it.  Root 
bvanched,  and  enormous  in  prop(Htion  to  [dant,  and  I  hnxy 
tfaerefcwe  must  be  good  for  something  if  one  knew  it 
But  Gerarde.  who  calls  the  plant  Red  Rattle  (it  having 
indeed  much  in  common  with  the  Yellow  Rattle),  says, 
"  It  growedi  in  moist  and  moorish  meadows ;  the  herbe  is 
not  oidy  unprofitable,  but  likewise  hurtful,  and  an  infirmi^ 
of  the  meadows."  * 

(8)  Palustris,  D.  2050,  S.  99»— scarcely  any  likeness  be- 
tween the  plates.  "Everywhere  in  the  meadows,"  according 
to  D.  I  leave  the  English  name,  Marsh  Monacha,  mndi 
doubting  its  being  more  marshy  than  othos. 

18.  I  take  next  (4  and  S)  two  northern  species,  Lap- 
ponica,  D.  2,  and  Gronl^ndica,  D.  1166;  the  first  y^<m, 
the  second  red,  both  beautiful.  The  Lap  one  has  its  divided 
leaves  almost  united  into  <Hie  lovely  spear-diaped  sin^ 
leat  The  Greenland  one  has  its  red  hood  much  prolonged 
in  front. 

(0)  Ramosa,  also  a  Greenland  species ;  yellow,  veiy  ddi- 
eate  and  beauUfuL  Three  stems  from  fme  root,  but  may 
be  more  or  fewer,  I  suppose. 

IS.  (7)  Norvegica,  a  beautifully  clustered  goId«i  flower, 
with  thiclE  stem,  D.  80,  the  imly  locality  given  being  the 
Dovrefeldt  "Alpina"  and  "Fliunmea"  are  the  syn<myms, 
but  I  do  not  know  it  <»  the  Alps,  and  it  is  no  more 
flame-coloured  than  a  cowslip. 

Both  the   Lapland   and   Norwegian  flowers  are  dravn 

>  [Tb  Sertalt,  im,  nd.  ii.  p,  913.] 
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with  their  stems  mvy,  thoogh  upright — a  rue  and  pretty 
halnt  of  ^>owth. 

14.  (8)  Suffoica,  D.  26,  named  airicwardly  Seeptrum 
CaroUaum,  in  honour  of  Charles  XII.  It  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  species  drawn  in  D.,  and  coubmsts  strildi^y 
with  (4)  and  (5)  in  the  strict  uprightness  of  its  stem.  The 
corolla  is  closed  at  the  extremity,  wliioh  is  red;  the  body 
of  the  ilower  pale  yellow.  Grows  in  marshy  md  shady 
woods,  near  Upsal.     (Lum.,  B^ora.  Suecica,  558.) 

The  many-lobed  but  united  leaves,  at  the  root  five  or 
six  inches  l(»ig,  are  irregularly  beautifUL         > 

15.  These  eight  species  are  all  I  can  specify,  having  no 
pictures  of  the  otheis  named  fay  Loudon, — eleven,  making 
nineteen  altogether,  and  I  wish  I  oould  find  a  twentieth 
and  draw  them  all,  but  the  reader  may  be  well  satisfied 
if  he  clearly  know  these  ed^t.  The  group  they  form  is 
an  entirdy  distinct  one,  exactly  intermediate  between  the 
Vestals  and  DnuKmids,  and  cannot  be  ri^tly  attached  to 
either;  for  it  is  Draconid  in  structure  and  affinity — Vestal 
in  form — and  I  don't  see  how  to  get  the  connection  of 
the  three  famihes  rightly  expressed  without  taking  the 
Draconids  out  of  the  groups  bdonging  to  the  dark  Kora, 
and  placing  them  next  the  Vestals,  with  the  Monachte  be- 
tween ;  for  indeed  Linaria  and  several  other  Draconid  forms 
are  entirely  innocent  and  beautiful,  and  even  the  Foxglove 
never  does  any  real  mischief  like  hemlock,  while  decora- 
tivdy  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  mountain  fiowns. 
I  find  m3rself  also  embarrassed  l:^  my  name  of  Vestals, 
because  of  the  mascuHne  groups  of  BasU  and  Thymus,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  better  to  call  thprn  simply  Menths, 
and  to  place  them  with  the  other  cottage-garden  plants  not  * 

,  yet  clawed,  taking  the  easily  remembered  names  Mentha, 
Monacha,  DraconMa.^  This  will  leave  me  a  blank  sevoith 
place  among  my  twelve  orders  at  p.  858,  voL  i,  which 
I  th'T'V  I  shall  fill  hy  taking  cyclamen  and  anagallis  out 

>  [Sm,  bmnm,  the  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  viL  (below,  p.  4W}.1 
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of  tbe  Primulaceat'  ind  nukhi^  a  sepftmte  group  ci  them. 
These  retouchings  and  changes  are  inevitable  in  a  vroA 
confessedly  tentative  and  suggestive  otdy;  but  in  whatever 
state  of  the  imperfecdou  1  may  be  foroed  to  leave  Prater- 
pina,  it  will  assmedly  be  foiuid,  up  to  the  point  reached, 
a  better  foundaticu  for  the  knowledge  of  flowers  in  the 
minds  of  young  people  ■  than  any  hiliierto  adopted  syston 
al  DomeDclature. 

16.  Taking  then  this  lerflnanged  group.  Mentha,  Mona- 
cha,  and  Draconida,  as  a  sufficiently  natural  wad  convenient 
one,  I  will  briefly  give  the  esBcatially  botanical  relations  <^ 
the  three  &milies. 

Mentha  and  Monacha  agree  in  being  essentiaUy  hooded 
flowers,  the  upper  petal  mcve  or  lesa  taking  ihe  form  of 
a  cup,  helmet  or  hood,  which  cttaiceals  the  tops  of  the 
stamens.  Of  tbe  three  lower  petals,  the  lowest  is  almost 
invariably  the  longest;  it  sometimes  is  itself  divided  again 
into  two,  but  may  be  best  thought  of  as  single,  and  with 
the  two  lateral  ones,  distingui^ed  in  the  Menthse  as  tbe 
aproD  and  the  side  pockets. 

Plate  XXVIII.  represoits  the  moat  characteristic  types 
of  the  Uossoms  of  Menthse,  in  the  proffie  and  front  views, 
all  a  little  magnified.  The  upper  two  .are  white  baal,  purple 
spotted — growing  here  at  Brantwixid  always  with  two  ter- 
minal flowers.  The  two  middle  figures  are  the  putple- 
spotted  dead  nettle.  Lamium  maculatam ;  and  the  two 
lower,  thyme :  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  draw  these  as 
I  wanted,  the  perspectives  of  the  petals  bdng  too  difficult, 
and  inexplicable  to  the  eye  even  in  tbe  flowets  themselves 
without  continually  putting  them  in  dianged  positions. 

17.  The  Menthie  are  in  thdr  structure  essentially  quadrate 
plants;  their  stems  are  .square,  their  leaves  opposite,  thai 
stamens  eithor  four  w  two,  their  seeds  two-carpeled.  But 
their  calices  are  five-sepaled,  &Uing  into  divisions  of  two 
and  three;  and  the  flowers,  though  easeutially  four-petaled, 

1  [Roakiii  here  reUpaei  into  ordinary  boUa^;  he  mMU*  fail  "CjUtmdm":  m 
p.  3«3.] 
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may  divide  either  the  upper  or  lower  petal,  or  both,  into 
two  lobes,  and  so  present  a  six-Iobed  outline.  The  entire 
plants,  but  chiefly  the  leaves,  we  nearly  always  fragrant, 
and  always  innocoit.  None  of  them  sting,  none  prick, 
and  none  poison. 

18.  The  Draconids,  easUy  recognizable  by  thdr  aspect, 
are  bctanically  indefinable  with  any  clearness  or  simplicity. 
The  calyx  may  be  fire-  or  four-sepided ;  the  corolla,  five-  or 
four-lobed;  the  stamens  may  be  two,  four,  four  with  a 
rudimentary  fifth,  or  five  with  the  two  anterior  ones  longer 
than  the  other  three  1  The  capsule  may  open  by  two, 
three,  or  four  valves, — or  by  pores;  the  se^s,  generally 
ntimerous,  are  sometimes  solitary,  and  the  leaves  may  be 
alternate,  opposite,  or  voticillate. 

19.  Thus  licentious  in  structure,  they  are  also  doubtful  in 
disposition.  None  that  I  Imow  of  are  fragrant,  few  usehil, 
many  more  or  less  malignant,  and  some  parasitic.  The 
following  piece  of  a  Mend's  letter  almost  makes  me  regret 
my  rescue  of  them  from  the  dark  kingdom  of  Kora: — 

».  .  .  And  I  find  th&t  the  Moiuch&  Roau  (Red  lUttle  ti  its  nuoe, 
betidei  the  uglj  one)  ii  a  peiennial,  and  Kvenl  of  the  other  DnconidK, 
foxglove,  etc.,  mre  bienni*!*,  bom  this  year,  flowering  and  djlng  next  year, 
and  the  iIm  of  roots  li  generally  proportioned  to  the  life  of  pUnti ;  except 
when  artificial  cultiTatian  develop!  the  root  meclally,  ai  In  turnips,  etc. 
Several  of  the  Draconidn  are  parasites,  and  sack  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
and  have  only  just  enough  of  their  own  to  catch  with.  The  Yellow  Rattle  ia 
one;  it  clings  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  clovers,  and  no  cultiratloD  will 
make  it  thrive  without  them.  My  authority  for  this  last  &ct  is  Grant  Allen ; 
but  I  have  observed  for  myself  that  the  Yellow  Rattle  has  very  small  wAtte 
sucking  roots,  and  no  earth  sticking  to  them.  The  toothworts  and  broom 
rapes  are  Diaconldc,  I  think,  and  wholly  parasites.  Can  it  be  that  the  Red 
Rattle  is  the  one  member  of  the  family  that  has  'proper  pride,  and  is  self- 
supporting  '  ?  the  others  are  mendicant  ordera.  We  had  what  we  choose  to 
c^  the  Dorcas  flower  show  yesterday,  and  we  gave,  as  usual,  prises  for  wild 
flower  bouquets.  I  tiled  to  find  out  the  local  names  of  several  flowers,  but 
they  all  seemed  to  be  called  'I  don't  know,  ma'am.'  I  would  not  allow  this 
name  to  suffice  for  the  red  poppy,  and  I  said,  'This  red  flower  ituuf  be  called 
Mmdftnw — tell  me  what  you  call  it?'  A  few  of  the  audience  answered 
'  Blind  Eyes.'  Is  It  because  they  have  to  do  with  sleep  that  they  are  called 
Blind  Eyes — or  because  they  are  dassling?" 

20.  I  think,  certainly,  from  the  dazzling,  which  some- 
times   with  the  poppy,   scarlet   geranium,  and  nasturtilim. 
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is  more  distinctly  oppressive  to  the  eye  than  a  real  excess 
ofligfat 

I  will  certainly  not  include  among  my  rescued  Dn- 
conids,  the  parasitic  Lathnea  and  Orobanche;  and  cannot 
yet  make  certain  of  any  minor  classification  among  those 
which  I  retain, — but,  uniting  Bartsia  with  Euphrasia,  I  shall 
hare,  in  the  main,  the  three  divisions  Digitalis,  Lioaiia, 
Euphrasia,  and  foobably  separate  the  moneyworts  as  links 
witti  Voonica,  and  lUiinanUius  as  links  with  Lathnea. 

And  as  I  shall  certainly  be  unable  this  summor,  mukr 
the  pressure  of  resumed  work  at  Oxford,^  to  spend  time  in 
any  new  botanical  investigations,  I  will  rather  try  to  fulfil 
the  promise  given  in  the  last  number,  to  collect  what  little 
I  have  been  able  hitherto  to  describe  or  ascertain,  respect- 
ing the  higher  modes  of  tree  structure. 

>  [Dio  chapter  mart  thus  luTe  baan  written  In  1883,  when  Roakiii  rceiUMd  A« 
SUde  ProhMonUp  at  Oxford] 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SCIENCE  IN  HER  CELLS 

(The  following  chapter  hu  been  written  dz  yeors.^  It  wu  deUycd  in 
order  to  complete  the  promiwd  clearer  Mi&lyiia  of  Btem-stnicture ;  *  which, 
after  *  great  deal  of  chapping,  chipping,  and  peeling  of  my  oaks  and  birches, 
came  to  reverently  hopeless  patue.  What  is  here  done  may  yet  have  some 
use  in  pointing  out  to  younger  atudeots  how  they  may  drnplify  their 
language,  and  mrect  their  thoughta,  so  as  to  attain,  in  doe  time,  to  reverent 
hope.) 

1.  The  most  generally  useful  book,  to  myself,  hitherto,  m 
such  little  time  as  I  have  for  reading  about  plants,  has 
been  Lindley's  Ladies'  Botany;*  hut  the  most  rich  and 
true  I  have  yet  found  in  illustration,  the  Sistmre  dea 
Plantes,*  by  Louis  Figuier.  I  should  like  those  of  my 
readers  who  can  afford  it  to  buy  both  these  books ;  the 
first-named,  at  any  rate,  as  I  shall  always  refer  to  it  for 
structural  drawings,  and  on  points  of  doubtful  classification; 
whUe  the  second  contuns  much  general  knowledge,  ex- 
pressed with  some  really  human  intelligence  and  feeling; 
besides  some  good  and  singularly  Just  history  of  botanical 
discovery  and  the  men  who  guided  it.  The  botanists, 
indeed,  tell  me  proudly,  "  Figui^  is  no  authority."  But 
who  wants  authority?  Is  there  nothing  known  yet  about 
plants,  then,  which  can  be  taught  to  a  boy  or  girl,  without 
referring  them  to  an  "authority"? 

I,  for  my  own  part,  care  only  to  gather  what  Figuier 
can   teach    concerning   things   visible,   to   any  boy   or   girl, 
who  live  within  reach  of  a  bramble  hedge,  or  a  hawthorn 
*  Octavo:  I^ris,  Haehette,  1865. 

*  rin  this  oonnexioD,  see  ths  Introdaction,  abore,  p.  xndiL  n.] 

*  [See  sbOTc,  pp.  300-319.1 

■  [See  above,  p,  272 ;  and  for  Figuier,  p.  S3fi.  Haakia'i  rtfercnew  in  g§  3,  ff,  7, 
aro  to  pp.  28,  St.] 
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thicket,  and  caa  find  authority  enough  for  what  they  are 
told,  in  the  sticks  of  them. 

2.  If  only  he  would,  or  could,  tell  us  clearly  that  much ; 
but  like  other  doctors,  though  Trith  better  meaning  than 
most,  he  has  learned  mainly  to  look  at  things  with  a 
microscope, — rarely  with  his  eyes.  And  I  am  sorry  to  see, 
on  re-reading  this  chapter  of  my  own,  which  is  little  took 
than  an  endeavour  to  analyse  and  arrange  the  statem^its 
contained  in  his  second,  that  I  have  done  it  more  petulantly 
and  unkindly  than  I  ought ;  but  I  can't  do  all  the  wrak 
over  again,  now, — more's  the  pity.  I  have  not  looked  at 
this  chapter  fc»  a  year,  and  shall  be  sixty  befiwe  I  know 
where  I  am; — {I  find  myself,  instead,  now,  sixty-four  1). 

8.  But  I  stand  at  once  partly  corrected  in  this  second 
chapter  of  Figuier's,  oa  the  "Tige,"  French  from  the  Latin 
"  Tignum,"  which  *'  authorities "  say  is  again  &om  the 
Sanscrit,  and  means  "the  thing  hewn  with  an  axe";  any- 
how it  is  modem  French  for  what  we  are  to  call  the  stem 
(§  12,  p.  807) :— 

"The  Uge,"  then,  beglm  M.  L«uis,  "U  the  okIi  of  the  Mceo^ag  ^-item 
of  *  vegetable,  and  it  ii  gmmUhed  at  intemla  with  vital  knoia  (e^e*),  from 
which  spring  leavei  and  buda,  dispoaed  in  a  perfectly  regular  oider.  The 
root  preaenta  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  duiracter  permfta  ni  alwuja  to 
diatinguiih,  in  the  T^[etAUe  azlt,  wtuX  belongs  nail;  to  the  ttem,  and  what 
to  the  root." 

4.  Yes ;  and  that  is  partly  a  new  idea  to  me,  for  in  this 
power  of  (usigmng  their  order  for  the  leaves,  the  Eton  seems 
to  take  a  royal  or  commandant  character,  and  cannot  be 
merely  defined  as  the  connection  of  the  leaf  with  the  roots. 

In  it  is  put  the  spirit  of  determination.  One  cannot 
fancy  the  little  leaf,  as  it  is  bom,  determining  the  point  it 
will  be  bom  at:  the  governing  stem  must  determine  that 
for  it.  Also  the  disorderliness  <^  the  toot  is  to  be  noted 
for  a  condition  of  its  degradation,  no  less  than  its  love, 
and  need,  of  Darkness. 

Nor  was  I  quite  rig^t  (vol  i.,  ch.  viiL  §  15,  p.  809)  in 
calling  the  stem  itself  '*  spiral " :  it  is  itself  a  straight- 
growing  rod,  but  one  which,  as  it  grows,  lays  the  buds  of 
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ftiture  leaves  round  it  in  a  spiral  order,  like  the  bas-relief 
on  Trajan's  column. 

5.  I   go   on  with   Figuier;   the    next    passage    is   very 

valuable : — 

"The  tige  1>  the  part  of  plsnti  which,  directed  into  the  Mir,  Bupporti,  and 
frvet  groimg  power  la,  the  bnnchei,  the  twigi,  the  le«res,  and  the  flowen. 
The  form,  atrength,  koA  direction  of  the  tige  depend  on  the  part  that  each 
plant  hai  to  play  among  the  vaat  vegetable  populatloa  of  onr  globe.  Plants 
which  noed  for  their  life  a  pure  and  often-reDewed  air,  are  borne  bj  a  atnight 
tige,  robust  and  tall.  When  thej  have  need  only  of  a  moist  air,  more  con- 
densed, and  more  rarely  renewed,  when  they  have  to  creep  on  the  ground  or 
glide  in  thickets,  the  tigea  are  long,  flexible,  and  dragging.  If  they  are  to 
float  in  the  air,  sustaining  themaelves  on  more  robust  Tegetablea,  tiiey  are 
provided  with  flexible,  slender,  and  supple  tlges." 

6.  Yes ;  but  in  that  last  sentence  he  loses  hold  of  his 
main  idea,  and  to  me  the  important  one, — namely,  the 
connection  of  the  form  of  stem  with  the  quality  of  the  air 
it  requires.  And  that  idea  itself  is  at  present  vague,  though 
most  iraluable,  to  me.  A  strawberry  creeps,  with  a  flexible 
stem,  but  requires  oertainly  no  less  pure  air  than  a  wood- 
fiingus,  which  stands  up  straight.  And  in  our  own  hedges 
and  woods,  are  the  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  signs  of 
unwholesome  air? 

"And  honeysudcle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  lone  crags  and  mined  wall. 
I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  In  all  his  round  surveyed."' 

It  seems  to  me,  in  the  nooks  most  haunted  by  honey- 
suckle in  my  own  wood,  that  the  reason  for  its  twining  is 
a  very  feminine  one, — that  it  likes  to  twine;  and  that  all 
these  whys  and  wherefores  resolve  themselves  at  last  into — 
what  a  modem  philosopher,  of  course,  cannot  understand 
— caprice.* 

*  See  in  the  tenth  chapter  what  I  have  been  able,  since  this  sentence  was 
written,  to  notiee  on  the  mstter  In  qnestion.* 


^^ Hitherto  FroierpiiM  has  endsd 

with  chapter  ix.  ("Salvia  Silvamin ") ;  ohaptar  x.  ("Of  Caprice  In  FI<nren")  is 
now  added  from  a  printed  proof,  and  at  the  time  »f  writing  iha  above  note  Rottin 
must  have  Intended  to  make  it  chapter  Ix.] 
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7-  Farther  on,  Figuier,  quoting  St.  Htlaire,^  tells  us,  of 
the  creepers  in  primitive  forests: — 

"Some  of  them  reaemble  waving  ribttodi,  othen  coil  themaclTCS  mmI 
deaeribe  Tut  ipinli ;  they  droop  in  feitooiu,  they  wind  hither  and  thither 
among  the  tree>,  they  fling  thenuelvea  from  one  to  another,  and  form  m»ste% 
of  leavea  and  flowers  In  which  the  obierver  is  often  at  a  toai  to  disfsover  on 
which  plant  each  seTeral  bloasom  grows." 

For  all  this,  the  real  reasons  will  be  known  only  wh«» 
human  beings  become  reasonable.  For,  except  a  curious 
naturalist  or  wistful  missionary,  no  Christian  has  troddoi 
the  labyrinths  of  delight  and  decay  among  these  garlands, 
but  men  who  had  no  other  thought  than  how  to  cheat 
their  savage  people  out  of  their  gold,  and  give  them  gin 
and  smallpox  in  exchange.  But,  so  soon  as  true  servants 
of  Heaven  shall  enter  t^ese  Edens,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
entor  with  them,  another  spirit  will  also  be  breathed  into 
the  physical  air;  and  the  stinging  insect,  and  venomous 
snake,  and  poisonous  tree,  pass  away  before  the  power  of 
the  reg^ierate  human  soul. 

8.  At  loigth,  on  the  structure  of  the  tige,  Figuier* 
begins  his  real  work,  thus: — 

"  A  glance  of  the  eye,  thrown  on  the  section  of  a  log  of  wood  destined  for 
warming,  permits  us  to  recognise  that  the  tige  of  the  trees  of  our  forests 
presents  three  essential  parts,  which  are,  in  going  from  within  to  withoat,  the 
pith,  the  wood,  and  the  bark.  The  pith  {in  French,  marrow)  forms  a  sort 
of  column  in  the  centre  of  the  woody  axis.  In  very  thick  and  old  stems  its 
diameter  appears  very  little ;  and  it  has  even  for  a  long  time  been  auppoeed 
that  the  marrow  ends  by  disappearing  altogether  from  the  stems  of  old  trees. 
But  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort;*  and  it  is  now  ascertained,  hy  exact 
measures,  that  its  diameter  remains  sensibly  invariable  t  from  the  moment 
when  the  young  woody  axis  begins  to  consolidate  itself,  to  the  epoch  of  its 
most  complete  development." 

*  I  envy  the  French  their  generalised  form  of  denial,  "II  n'en  eat 
rten." 

t  "  Sensiblement  Invariable  " ;  "  unchanged,  to  far  bm  me  am  tee,"  at  to 
general  sense ;  microscopic  and  minute  change  not  being  considered. 

*  [FiguisT  (p.  34)  Kives  no  raforence ;  it  Is,  do  doubt,  to  wms  of  PronvcBsal  da 
Saint-Hilaire'*  South  Ameriesn  travels.] 

*  [Here  tli«  refaranosa  are  to  p.  41  of  the  Stttoirt  det  PlanUt.'] 
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So  far,  so  good;  but  what  does  he  mean  by  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  yoimg  woody  axis  ?  When  does 
the  axis  become  "wooden,"  and  how  &r  up  the  tree  does 
he  call  it  an  axis  ?  If  the  stem  divides  into  three  branches, 
which  is  the  axis  ?  And  is  the  pith  in  the  trunk  no  thicko' 
than  in  each  branch? 

9.  He  proceeds  to  teU  us,  "The  marrow  is  formed  by 
a  reunion  of  cells." — Yes,  and  so  is  Newgate,  and  so  was 
the  Bastille.  But  what  does  it  matter  whether  the  marrow 
is  made  of  a  reunion  of  cells,  or  cellars,  or  walls,  or  floors, 
or  ceilings?  I  want  to  know  what's  the  use  of  it?  why 
doesn't  it  grow  bigger  with  the  rest  of  the  tree?  when 
does  the  tree  "consolidate  itself"?  when  is  it  finally  con- 
solidated? and  how  can  there  be  always  marrow  in  it 
when  the  weary  frame  of  its  age  remains  a  mere  scarred 
tower  of  war  with  the  elements,  full  of  dust  and  bats  ? 

"He  will  tell  you  if  only  you  go  on  patiently,"  thinks 
the  reader.  He  will  not  I  Once  your  modem  botanist  gets 
into  cdls,  he  stays  in  them.  Hear  how  he  goes  on! — 
"  This  cell  is  a  sort  of  sack ;  this  sack  is  completely  closed ; 
sometimes  it  is  empty,  sometimes  it" — is  full? — no,  that 
would  be  unscientific  simplicity:  sometimes  it  "conceals  a 
matter  in  its  interior."  "The  marrow  of  young  trees,  such 
as  it  is  represented  in  Figure  29^  (Figuier,  Figs.  88,  S9, 
p.  42),  is  nothing  else " — (indeed  I) — "  than  an  aggregation 
of  cells  which,  first  of  spherical  form,  have  become  poly- 
hedric  by  their  increase  and  mutual  compression." 

10.  Now  these  figtu%s,  88  and  89,  which  profess  to  re- 
present this  change,  show  us  sixteen  oval  cells,  such  as 
at  A  (Fig.  29),  enlarged  into  thirteen  larger,  and  flattish, 
hexagtms  I — B,  placed  at  a  totally  different  angle. 

And  before  I  can  give  you  the  figure  revised  with  any 
available  accuracy,  I  must  know  why  or  how  the  cells  are 
oilarged,  and  in  what  direction. 

Do  their  walls  lengthen  laterally  when  they  are  emp^^ 

^  [Ruddn's  Kgim  28  boinf  adBptod  from  Piftiiar'i  fignm,  38  and  38.] 
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or  does  the  "  mati^ "  inside  stuff  them  more  out  (itself 
increased  from  what  sources  ?)  when  they  are  full  ?  In 
either  case,  during  this  change  from  circle  to  hexagon,  is 
the  marrow  getting  thicker  without  getting  longer  ?  If  so, 
the  change  in  the  angle  of  the  cells  is  intentional,  and 
probably  is  so ;  but  the  number  of  cells  should  have  been 
the  same:  and  further,  the  term  "hexagonal"  can  only  be 
i^lied  to  the  section  a£  a  tubular  cell,  as  in  h<meycanib, 


so  that  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  our  pith  cell  are  left  m- 
described. 

11.  Having  got  thus  much  of  (partly  conjectural)  idea 
of  the  mechanical  structure  of  marrow,  here  follows  the 
solitary  vital,  or  mortal,  fact  in  the  whole  business,  given 
in  one  crushing  sentence  at  the  close : — 

"The  medullary  tissue"  (first  time  of  using  this  fine 
phrase  for  the  marrow, — why  can't  he  say  marrowy  tissue 
— "tissue  moelleuse"?)  "appears  very  early  stru^  with 
atony "  ("  atonie,"  want  of  tone),  "  above  all,  in  its  centnl 
parts."  And  so  ends  all  he  has  to  say  for  the  present 
about  the  marrow  1  and  it  never  appears  to  occur  to  him 
for  a  moment,  that  if  indeed  the  noblest  trees  live  all  tbeii 
lives  in  a  state  of  healthy  and  robust  paralysis,  it  is  t 
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distiactiMi,   hitherto   unheard   of,   between    yegetables   and 

12.  Two  pages  farther  on,  however  (p.  45),  we  get  more 
about  the  marrow,  and  of  great  interest, — to  this  efiect,  for 
I  must  abstract  and  complete  here,  instead  of  translating. 

"The  marrow  itself  is  surrounded,  as  the  centre  of  an 
electric  cable  is,  by  its  guarding  threads — that  is  to  say,  by 
a  number  of  cords  or  threads  coming  between  it  and  the 
wood,  and  differing  (rom  all  others  in  the  tree. 

"The  entire  protecting  cylinder  composed  of  tbem  has 
been  called  the  '^ui'  (or  needle-case)  of  the  marrow. 
But  each  of  the  cords  which  together  form  this  ^tui,  is 
itself  composed  of  an  almost  infinitely  d^cate  thread  twisted 
into  a  screw,  like  the  common  spring  of  a  letter-weigher  or 
a  Jack-in-the-box,  but  of  exquisite  fineness."  Upon  this, 
two  pages  and  an  elaborate  figure  are  given  to  these 
"trach^" — ^tracheas,  the  French  call  them, — and  we  are 
never  told  the  measure  of  them,  either  in  diameter  or 
length,*  and  still  less,  the  use  of  them  I 

I  collect,  however,  in  my  thoughts,  what  I  have  learned 
thus  far. 

18.  A  tree  stem,  it  seems,  is  a  growing  thing,  cracked 
outside,  because  its  skin  won't  stretch,  paralysed  inside, 
because  its  marrow  won't  grow,  but  which  continues  the 
process  of  its  life  somehow,  by  knitted  nerves  without  any 
nervous  ene^fy  in  them,  protected  fay  spiral  springs  without 
any  spring  in  them. 

Stay — I  am  going  too  &st.  That  coiling  is  perhaps  pre- 
pared for  some  kind  of  imcoiling;  and  I  yriU.  try  if  1  can't 
learn  something  about  it  from  some  Other  book — noticing, 
as   I  pause  to  think  where  to  look,  the  advantage  of  our 

*  MoreoTcr,  the  confiuioa  between  vertical  and  hoiuoatal  lectloni  In 

ftp.  46,  i7,  U  completed  by  the  misprint  of  vertical  for  horisontal  in  the  third 
ine  of  p.  48,  utd  of  horisontKl  for  rertic&l  in  the  fifth  line  from  bottom  of 
p.  46 ;  wtiile  Figure  45  is  to  me  totally  unintelligible,  this  being,  u  fiu-  u  can 
be  nuide  out  by  the  lettering,  a  section  of  «  tiee  atem  which  haa  It*  tnanow 
on  the  outride  I 
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English  tongue  in  its  pithy  Saxon  word,  "pith,"  separating 
all  OUT  ideas  of  rentable  structure  clearly  from  animal; 
while  the  poor  Latin  and  French  must  use  the  entirely 
inaccurate  words  "medulla"  and  "rooelle";  all,  howevo-, 
concurring  in  their  recognition  of  a  vital  power  of  some 
essential  land  in  this  white  cord  of  cells :  "  Medulla,  sire  ilia 
ritalis  anima  est,  ante  se  tendit,  longitudinem  impeUois." 
(Pliny,  "Of  the  Vine,"  liber  x.,  cap.  xxi.)  "  Vitalis  anima" 
— ^yes — that  I  accept ;  but  "longitudinem  impellens,"  I  pause 
at;  being  not  at  all  clear,  yet,  myself,  about  any  impulsive 
power  in  the  pith.* 

14.  However,  I  take  up  first,  and  with  best  hope,  Dt. 
Asa  Gray,'  who  tells  me  (Art.  211)  that  pith  consists  of 
parencfajmaa,  "which  is  at  first  gorged  with  sap,"  but  that 
many  stems  expand  so  rapidly  that  their  pith  is  ttnn  into  a 
mere  lining  or  into  horizontal  plates ;  and  that  as  the  stem 
grows  older,  the  pith  become  dry  and  light,  and  is  "then 
of  no  fkrther  use  to  the  plant."  But  of  what  use  it  ever 
was,  we  are  not  informed;  and  the  Doctor  makes  us  his 
bow,  so  far  as  the  professed  article  on  pith  goes;  but, 
farther  on,  I  find  in  his  account  of  "  Sap-wood "  (Art  224], 
that  in  the  germinating  plantlet,  the  sap  "ascends  first 
through  the  parenchyma,  especially  throu^  its  central  por- 
tion or  pith."  Whereby  we  are  led  back  to  our  old 
question,  what  sap  is,  and  where  it  comes  from,  with  the 
now  superadded  question,  whether  the  young  pith  is  a 
mere  succulent  sponge,  or  an  active  power,  and  constructiTe 
mechanism,  nourished  by  the  abundant  sap:  as  Columdla 
has  it,*— 

"Naturali  enim  spiritu  omne  alimentum  virentis  quaa 

*  "Try  A  bit  of  rhubarb"  (uys  A,  who  ttnda  me  a  pretty  dnwing  of 
rhubarb  pith) ;  but  u  rhubarb  dota  not  grow  into  wood,  inapplicable  to  on 
prcaent  subject ;  and  if  we  descend  to  annual  plants,  rash  pith  is  the  thing  to 
be  examined. 

>  fSea  above,  p.  209.] 

»[J)»  a*  Smittea,  book  iiL  eh.  x.] 
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qiuedam  anima,  per  meduUam  tninci  vduti  per  siphonem, 
trahitur  in  summum.**  * 

As  none  of  these  authors  make  any  mention  of  a  com- 
mumcettum  between  the  cells  of  the  pith,  I  conclude  that 
the  sap  they  are  filled  with  Is  taken  up  hy  them,  and  used 
to  construct  their  own  thickening  tissue. 

16.  Next,  I  take  Balfour's  ^ructural  Botany,^  and  by 
his  index,  under  the  word  "Pith,"  am  r^erred  to  his 
articles  8,  72,  and  75.  In  article  8,  neither  the  word  pith, 
nor  any  expression  alluding  to  it,  occurs. 

In  article  72,  the  stem  of  an  outlaid  tree  is  defined  as 
consisting  of  "  pith,  fibro-vascular  and  t  woody  tissue,  medul- 
lury,  rays,  bark,  and  epidermis." 

A  more  detailed  statement  follows,  illustrated  by  a 
figtire  surrounded  by  twenty-three  letters — namely,  two  b%, 
three  cs,  four  es,  three  fs,  one  /,  four  ms,  three  ps,  one  r, 
and  two  us.* 

Eighteen  or  twenty  minute  sputters  of  dots  may,  with 
a  good  lens,  be  discerned  to  proceed  from  this  alphabet, 
and  to  stop  at  various  points,  or  lose  themselves  in  the 
texture,  of  the  represented  wood.  And,  knowing  now 
something  of  the  matter  beforehand,  guessing  a  little  more, 
and  gleaning  the  rest  with  my  finest  glass,  I  achieve  the 
elucidation  of  the  figure,  to  the  following  extent,  expli- 
cable without  letters  at  all,  by  my  more  simple  drawing. 
Figure  80. 

16.  (1)  The  inner  circle  fiill  of  little  cells,  diminishing 
in  size  towards  the  outside,  represents  the  pith,  "very  large 
at  this  period  of  the  growth"   (the  first  year,  we  are  told 

*  I  Am  too  Usy  now  to  tnnsUte,  and  shall  tnut  to  the  chance  of 
some  remnant,  among  jaj  readen,  of  daulcal  itudy,  even  in  modem 
Enflond. 

t  "Or  woody  tiiaue,"  aaggetts  A.     It  ii  "and"  In  Bolfenr. 

1  [J.   H.  Bdfbnr :  Manual  ^  BUang,  bring  m  hOroiitelion  to  Of  Btu^  ^  Ot 
Onutim,  Plarielcgy,  <md  CSoMMooMm  qr  FbmU,  I860.] 
*  IFigatm  96  and  07.] 
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in  next  page) — and  "very  large,"  be  means  in  proportkn 
to  the  rest  of  the  branch.  Haw  large  he  does  not  say,  in 
his  text,  but  states,  in  his  note,  that  the  figure  is  magnified 
26  diameters.  I  hare  drawn  mine  by  the  mcHv  conrenioit 
multiplier  of  80,  and  ^ren  the  real  size  at  B,  according  to 
Balfour .- — but  without  be- 
heving  him  to  be  right  I 
nevor  saw  a  maple  stem  of 
the  first  year  so  small 

(3)  The  black  band 
with  white  dots  round  the 
marrow,  refffesents  the  mar- 
row-sheath. 

(8)  From  the  marrow- 
sheath  run  the  marrow- 
rays  "  dividing  the  raseulir 
drcle  into  numerous  com- 
pact segments." '  A  "  ray " 
cannot  divide  anything  into 
a  s^fment  Only  a  puti- 
tion,  or  a  knife,  can  do  that 
But  we  shall  find  presently 
that  marrow-ra^  ought  to 
be  called  rraxKiv-flates,  and  are  really  mural,  forming  more 
or  less  continuous  partitions. 

(4)  The  compact  segments  "consist  of  woody  vessels  and 
of  porous  vessels."  This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  woody 
vessels!  He  means  the  "Jibres  Ugneux"  of  Figuier;  and 
represents  them  in  each  compartment,  as  at  C  (Fig.  80), 
without  telling  us  why  he  draws  the  woody  vessels  as 
radiating.  They  appear  to  radiate,  indeed,  when  wood  is 
sawn  across,  but  they  are  really  upright. 

(5)  A  moist  layo*  of  greenish  cellular  tissue  called  the 
cambium  layer — black  in  Figure  80 — and  he  draws  it  in 
flat  arches,  without  saying  why. 

1  [fiittoirt  dM  PkmUt,  p.  M.] 
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(6)  1  Three   layers   of  bark  (called    in    his  Dote  Endo- 

(7)  y  phloeum,    Mesophlceum,    and    Epif^ceum  1),    with 

(8)  J  " laticiferous  vessels."* 

(9)  EfHdermis.  The  three  layers  of  bark  being  separated 
by  single  lines,  I  indicate  the  epidermis  by  a  double  one, 
with  a  rough  fringe  outside,  and  thus  we  have  the  parts 
of  the  section  clearly  visible  and  distinct  for  discussion,  so 
far  as  this  first  figure  goes, — without  wanting  one  letter  of 
all  his  three  and  twenty  I 

17.  But  on  the  next  page,  this  ingenious  author  gives 
us  a  new  figure,  which  professes  to  represent  the  same  order 
of  things  in  a  longitudinal  section;  and  in  retracing  that 
order  sideways,  instead  of  lotting  down,  he  not  only  intro- 
duces new  terms,  but  misses  one  of  his  old  layers  in  doing 
so,— thus : 

His  order,  in  explaining  Figure  90,  contains,  as  above, 
nine  members  of  the  tree  stem. 

But  his  order,  in  explaining  Figure  97>  contains  only 
ei^t,  thus: 


(1)  The  pith.  l(.j^ 

(2)  Medullary  sheath. /^"^^* 


(8)  Medullary  ray»a  Radius. 

(4)  Vascular  zone,  with  woody  fibret  (not  now  vessels  1). 
The  fibres  are  composed  of  spiral,  annular,  pitted,  and  other 
vessels. 

(5)  Inner  bark  or  "  liber,"  with  layer  of  cambium  cells. 

(6)  Second  layer  of  bark,  or  "cellular  envelope,"  with 
laticiferous  vessels. 

(7)  Outer  €>r  tuberous  layer  of  bark. 

(8)  Epidennis. 

Doing  the  best  I  can  to  get  at  the  muddle-headed 
gentlemui's  meaning,  it  appears,  by  the  lettering  of  his 
Figure    97,    my    29    above,    that   the   "Uber,"    number   fl, 

*  Terms  not  used  now,  but  others  quite  «a  bad ;  Cuticle,  Epidermit, 
CortiG«l  layer.  Periderm,  Cdmbium,  Phelloderm — Biz  hard  words  for  "Bark," 
tKft  mj  cuefnl  umotator.  Yes ;  uid  these  new  six  to  be  chsnged  tax  six 
newer  ones  next  yesr,  no  doubt 
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contum  the  cambium  layet  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  part 
of  the  liber  between  the  cambium  and  the  wood  is  not 
ma^ed  in  Figure  96; — but  the  camluum  is  number  5,  and 
the  liber  outnde  of  it  is  number  6, — ^the  Endopfalceum  of 
his  note. 

Having  got  himself  into  this  piece  of  lovely  cmfuson, 
he  proceeds  to  give  a  figure  of  the  wood  in  the  second 
year,  which  I  tlunk  he  hi^  borrowed,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, from  Figuier,'  omitting  a  jnece  of  Figuier's  woodcut 
which  is  unexplained  in  Figuier's  text.  I  will  spare  my 
readers  the  work  I  have  had  to  do,  in  order  to  get  the 
statements  on  either  side  clarified:  but  I  think  tiiey  will 
find,  if  they  care  to  work  through  the  wilderness  of  tfae 
two  authors'  wits,  that  this  which  follows  is  the  sum  of 
what  th^  have  effectively  to  tell  us;  with  the  ctdlated  list 
of  the  main  questions  th^  leave  unanswered — and,  worse, 
unasked. 

18.  An  ordinary  tree  branch,  in  transverse  section,  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  parts  only, — ^the  Pith,  Wood,  tnd 
Bark. 

The  pith  is  in  full  animation  during  the  first  year— that 
is  to  say,  during  the  actual  shooting  of  the  wood.  We  are 
left  to  infer  that  in  the  second  year,  ^e  pith  o(  the  thai 
tmprogressive  shoot  becomes  collective  only,  not  formatiTe; 
and  that  the  pith  of  the  new  shoot  virtually  energises  the 
new  wood  in  its  deposition  beside  the  old  one.  Thus,  let 
a  b.  Figure  81,  be  a  shoot  of  the  first  year,  and  &  c  of  the 
second.  The  pith  remains  of  the  same  thickness  in  both, 
but  that  of  the  new  shoot  is,  I  suppose,  chiefly  active  in 
sending  down  the  new  wood  to  thicken  the  old  one,  which 
is  collected,  however,  and  fastened  by  the  extoiding  pHfa- 
rays  below.  You  see,  I  have  given  eadi  shoot  four  fibres 
of  wood  for  its  own ;  then  the  four  fibres  of  the  upper  one 
send  out  two  to  thicken  the  lower:  the  pith-rays,  rei»e- 
soited  by  the  white  transverse  claws,  catch  and  gather  all 

1  rrhli  MQiMt  ban  baen  tha  oaM,   for  Balfonr'i  book  wm  the  wrliflr  of  tte 
two.] 
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together.  Mind,  I  certiiy  nothing  of  this  to  you ;  but  if 
this  do  not  happen, — let  the  botanists  tell  you  what  doe». 

19.  Secondly.  The  wood,  represented  by  these  four  lines, 
is  to  be  always  remembered  as  consisting  of  fibres  and 
vessels ;  therefore  it  is  called  "  vascular,"  a  word  which  you 
may  as  well  remember  (though  rarely  needed  in  familiar 
English),  with  its  roots,  vns,  a  vase,  and  vasculum,  a  little 
vase  or  phial.  "  Vascule  "  may  sometimes 
be  allowed  in  botanical  descriptions  where 
"  cell "  is  not  clear  enough ;  thus,  at 
present,  we  find  our  botanists  calling 
the  pith  "  cellular,"  but  the  wood  "  vas- 
cular," with,  I  think,  the  implied  mean- 
ing that  a  "vascule,"  little  or  large,  is 
a  long  thing,  and  has  some  liquid  in  it, 
while  a  "cell"  is  a  more  or  less  round 
thing,  and  to  be  supposed  empty,  unless 
described  as  fulL  But  what  liquid  fills 
the  vascules  of  the  wood,  they  do  not 
tell  us.*  I  assume  that  they  absorb 
water,  as  long  as  the  tree  lives. 

20.  Wood,  whether  vascular  or  fib- 
rous, is  however  formed,  in  outlaid  plants, 
first    outside    of    the    pith,    and    then, 

in  shoots  of  the  second  year,  outside  of  the  wood  of  the 
first,  and  in  the  third  year,  outside  of  the  wood  of  the 
second;  so  that  supposing  the  quantity  of  wood  sent  down 
fi*om  the  growing  shoot  distributed  on  a  flat  plane,  the 
structure  in  the  third  year  would  be  as  in  Figure  83.  But 
since  the  new  wood  is  distributed  all  round  the  stem  (in 
successive  cords  or  threads,  if  not  at  once),  the  increase  of 
substance  after  a  year  or  two  would  be  untraceable,  unless 
more  shoots  than  one  were  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the 

*  "At  fint  the  Tctseli  are  pervioiu  and  full  of  fluid,  bat  bj  degrees 
thickenlDg  lay  en  are  deposited,  which  contract  their  canaL" — Balfour.* 


>  [J.  H.  Balfour   . 


J  <^  BoUa^,  §  78,  p.  M  (18W).] 
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ln«nch.  Of  actual  bud  and  branch  structure,  I  gave  intro- 
ductory account  long  since  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  Modem 
PairUers*  to  which  I  would  now  refer  the  reader;^  but 
both  then,  and  to-d^y,  after  twenty  years'  further  time 
allowed  me,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  least  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  m  which  the  wood  is  really 
added  to  the  interior  stem.  I  camiot  find,  even, 
whether  this  is  mainly  done  in  spring-time,  (h-  in 
the  summer  and  autunm,  when  the  young  suckers 
form  on  the  wood;  but  my  impression  is  that 
though  all  the  several  substances  are  added  annu- 
ally, a  little  more  pith  going  to  the  edges  of  the 
pitji-plates,  and  a  little  more  baric  to  the  bark, 
with  a  great  deal  more  wood  to  the  wood, — ^there 
is  a  different  or  at  least  successive  period  for  each 
d^KMit,  the  carrying  all  these  dements  to  their 
places  involving  a  fineness  of  basket  work  or  web 
work  in  the  vessels,  which  neither  microscope  nor 
dissecting  tool  can  disentangle.  The  result  on 
the  whole,  however,  is  practically  that  we  have, 
outside  the  wood,  always  a  mystoious  "cam- 
bium layer,"  and  then  some  distinctions  in  the  bark  itself, 
of  which  we  must  take  separate  notice. 

21.  Of  Cambium,  Dr.  Gray's  220th  article  gives  the 
following  account: — 

"  It  U  not  a  diitlnct  Babstuice,  but  ■  layer  of  delicate  new  cells  ftiU  of 
np.  The  inner  portion  of  the  CMnbiuin  layer  is,  therefore,  nucent  wood, 
uul  the  outer  nascent  bark.  As  the  cells  of  this  layer  multiply,  the  greats 
number  lengthen  vertically  into  protenchyna,  or  woody  tissue,  while  same 
are  transformed  Into  ducts"  {wood  vessels?)  "and  others  remainiDg  as 
partitd^/ma,  continue  the  medullary  rays,  c 


*  I  cannot  better  this  earlier  statement,  which,  in  begimiing  Pnuer- 
piut,  I  intended  to  form  a  part  of  that  work;  but,  as  readers  already  in 
poMCiiiop  of  it  in  the  original  form,  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  its 
repetition,  I  shall  republish  those  chapters  at  a  supplement,  which  I  tnitt 
may  be  soon  Issued.' 

'  [Vol.  VIL  pp.  24  ttq.] 

*  [Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  IIL  p.  xllx.),  intended  t«  add  to  At  MaittOmt 
SanMt  and  OaH  BnarraiU  a  third  series  of  reprints  from  Jfedmi  Pmitttn,  dealing 


AbtmH*  and  OaU  Enarrant  i 
with  Trees,  but  this  dasign 
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Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  part  of  the  camhium  whidi 
becomes  bark :  but  at  page  128,  the  thin-walled  cells  of 
the  bark  are  said  to  be  ^ose  of  ordinary  "parenchyma," 
and  in  the  next  page  a  very  important  passage  occurs, 
Trhich  must  hare  a  paragraph  to  itself.  I  close  ti^e  present 
one  with  one  more  protest  against  the  entirely  absurd 
terms  "  par-enchyma,"  for  common  cdlular  tissue,  "pros- 
enchyma,"  for  cellular  tissue  with  longer  cells ; — "  cambium  " 
for  an  early  state  of  both,  and  "diachyma"  for  a  peculiar 
position  of  one  !  *  while  the  chemistry  of  all  these  substances 
is  wholly  neglected,  and  we  have  no  idea  given  us  of  any 
difference  in  pith,  wood,  and  baric,  than  that  they  are 
made  of  short  or  long—young  or  old — cells  1 

22.  But  in  Dr.  Gray's  280th  article  comes  this  passage 
of  real  value  (italics  mine — all) : — 

"  While  the  newer  lajen  of  the  wood  sbound  In  cmde  up,  which  ther 
convey  to  the  leaves,  those  of  the  inner  bark  abound  in  elaborated  up,  which 
ti^  receive  front  (Ac  lemet,  and  convey  to  the  cambiuiK  layer,  or  sone  qf  gnmlk, 
The  proper  juices  and  peculiar  products  of  plants  arc  accordingly  found  in 
the  foliage  and  bark,  especially  the  latter.  In  the  bark,  thereibre,  either  of 
-the  Btem  or  root,  medicinal  and  other  principles  are  nsnally  to  be  sought, 
rather  than  in  the  wood.     Nevertheleu,  as  the  wood  is  kept  in  ( 


with  the  bark  by  the  medullary  rays,  many  products  which  prob&ldy  originate 
in  the  former  are  deposited  in  the  wood.' 

28.  Now,  at  last,  I  see  my  way  to  useful  simmiary  of 
the  whole,  which  I  had  better  ^ve  in  a  separate  chapter: 
and  will  try  in  fiiture  to  do  the  preliminary  woi^  of 
elaboration  of  the  sap  from  my  authorities,  above  shown, 
in  its  process,  to  the  reader,  without  mddng  so  mu<^ 
fuss  about  it  But,  I  think  in  tiiis  case,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  floods  of  pros-,  par-,  peri-,  dia-,  and  circumlocution, 
through  which  one  has  to  wade  towards  any  emergent  crag 
of  fact  in  modem  scientific  books,  should  for  once  be  seen 

*  "' Diacli3rma '  Is  parenchyma  in  the  middle  of  a  leaf!"  (Balfour, 
Art.  137.)  Henceforward,  if  I  ever  make  botanical  quotations,  I  shall  always 
call  paroichynu,  By-tis;  prosenchymft,  To-tis;  and  diachyma,  Throngh-tis, 
short  for  By-Ussuc,  To-ti»ue,  and  Through-tisBoe — then  the  stadent  wUl  see 
what  all  this  modem  wisdom  ctnnes  to! 

XZT.  2 1 
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in  the  wasteful  tide  of  them ;  that  so  I  might  finally  ps; 
the  younger  students  who  feel,  or  remembor,  their  disastroos 
sway,  to  cure  themselves  for  ever  of  the  fatal  habit  of 
imagining  that  they  know  more  of  anything  after  naming 
it  unintdligibly,  and  thinking  about  it  impudently,  than 
they  did  by  loving  sight  of  its  nameless  being,  and  in 
wise  ctxifession  of  its  boundless  mystery. 


In  re-reading  the  text  of  this  number  I  find  a  few 
errata,  noted  below,'  and  cwi  besides  secure  my  young 
readers  of  some  things  left  doubtful,  as,  for  instance,  a 
their  acceptance  of  the  word  "Monacha,"  for  the  flower 
described  in  the  sixth  chapter.'  I  have  used  it  now 
habitually  too  long  to  part  with  it  myself,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  found  serviceable  and  pleasurable  by  othos. 
Neither  'shall  I  now  change  the  position  of  the  Draconife 
as  suggested  at  p.  479,  but  keep  all  as  first  planned.  Set 
among  other  reasons  for  doing  so  the  letter  quoted  in  I 
p.  481. 

I  also  add  to  the  plate  or^nally  prepared  for  this 
number,*  one  showing  the  effect  of  Veronica  officinalis  io 
decoration  of  for^;round,  merely  by  its  green  leaves;  s« 
the  paragraphs  1  and  5  of  Chapter  VI.  [pp.  47»-474]-  ' 
have  not  represented  the  fine  serration  of  the  leaves,  » 
they  are  quite  invisible  from  standing  height:  the  book 
should  be  laid  on  the  floor  and  looked  down  on,  vithoul 
stooping,  to  see  the  effect  intended.  And  so  I  gl^^ 
close  this  long-la^^ing  number,  hoping  never  to  write  sod 
a  tiresome  chapter  as  this  again,  or  to  make  so  long  > 
pause  between  any  readable  one  and  its  sequence. 

^  [Now  corrected ;  the  list  of  errata  i*  given  In  the  Bibliognphickl  Note,  tl'"' 

p.  182.] 

*  [See  aboTe,  p.  478.]  .„ 

'  pJamely,  the  preient  PUte  XXVIII.,  Veronica  officinalii  being  PUt»  W& 

Roikm't  drawing  of  the  aubject  ia  No.  296  in  the  Rndimentarj  Serial  at  Oi**^ 

(VoL  XXI.  p.  234). 
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Leifag*    in    forcjrDUDd    (ffect. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  FOURFOLD  STATE 

1.  "Hoping" — and  I  may  now  add,  resolving, — "never  to 
write  such  a  tiresome  chapter  agtun"  {as  the  seventh),  I 
find  myself  assisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  resolve  by 
the  printers  having  broken  up  the  lype  of  half  the  chapter 
then  following.  I  take  this  for  providential  inspiration  on 
their  part, — pin  the  remaining  fragments  together,  and 
present  them  here  for  what  good  they  may  be  to  anybody. 
The  chapter  had  its  title  from  old  Boston's  book  on  the 
Fourfold  State  oj  Man}  Neither  four  nor  forty  would 
enough  number  the  manifold  states  whether  of  men  or 
trees ;  only  it  seems  the  material  of  tree  trunks  may  indeed 
be  roughly  separated,  in  idea  at  least,  into  the  four  mate- 
rials— Pith,  Wood,  Bark,  and  Cork.  I  proceed  to  state 
the  specialities  of  the  four  elements  of  stem,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  them  out. 

'  [In  the  ftrst  (printed)  dnft  (a  proof  of  which  hu  been  foand  unoDg  Riukin'* 
pnpen)  the  cbapter  1>eg«n  thui : — 

"1  hare  tdira  from  good  old  Boaton,  clAaaie  ia  Poritui  memory,  a  obraae 
whioti  b  with  accurate  j^tice  applicable  to  the  convemon  of  a  frultfol  tree, 
— whether  applioable  or  not  to  that  of  a  fruitful  Human  Soul. 


Every  uving  atem,  which  coutinuea  its  growth  through  lucceaaire  yean, 

■  toBo  c  " '     ■  *"    " 

»yi  white;* 
aov  tinU,  from  white,  through  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  to  black ;  the  third 


>  compoeed  of  four  distinct  lubrtancea  :  Pithj  Wood,  Bark, 
f  which  the  firtt  ia,  I  believe,  alwaji  white ;  *  the  leoond  of 


uBuaily  dark  brown  or  grej  ;  and  the  fourth  of  the  lighter  tawnj  hu«  which 
moat  of  u«  old  gentlemen  recogniie  with  pleaaure,  under  green,  or  otherwite 
gaily  diatinctivej  teala. 

"I  will  andeavoor  to  concentrate  into  the  four  following  clauaee,  what 
the  teeder  ahould  primarily  remember  concerning  theae  fbur  aubstaoces. 
(1)  The  Pith  .  .  ." 


The  re£erenee  is  to  Svman  Jfaturt  in  U*  FomfoU  Slalt  .  .  ,  <n  Stverai  Diteoarte* 
by  a  Minitter  ^  the  Qotpet  tn  the  Church  ^  Boolland  (1720) ;  {^.,  Thomas  Boaton 
(1877-1732),  one  of  the  "  Marrow-men."] 
499 
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2.  (I.)  Pith. — And,  first,  respecting  the  actual  diameter 
and  extent  of  the  pith  in  growing  trees,  we  cannot  remain 
satisfied  with  the  vague  statement  that  the  central  cord 
of  it  does  not  increase  after  the  first  year.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  proportions  assigned  to  Figuier's  plane-stem, 
the  pith  of  the  first  year  is  no  thicker  than  a  hair;  and 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  valuable  addition  of  material  to 
our  knowledge  of  plants,  than  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  pith  substance  which,  whether  in  rays  or  central 
cord,*  is  necessary  to  the  proper  life  of  a  full-grown  tree 
of  any  given  species.  Very  clearly,  there  is  no  perceptiUe 
relation  of  quantity  to  strengUi;  but  we  may  at  least 
determine,  with  advantage  to  our  botanical  conceptirais, 
the  actual  relation  of  pith  to  bulk  in  a  rush,  an  eLdet 
bush,  and  a  Califcmiian  pine ;  and,  at  the  same  tim^ 
learn  if  there  foe  any  microscopically  discernible  difference 
between  the  pith  of  rhubarb,  or  nuh,  which  has  only  the 
life  of  a  yeas  to  be  the  nervous  centre  of,  and  the  ^th 
of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  has  to  nourish  and  sustun 
the  sensations  of  a  thousand  years. 

Here  I  had  entered  into  the  discussion  of  tiie  medicinal 
and  economical  qualities  of  pith,  with  special  notes  on  the 
sago  palm,  of  which  I  find  the  only  soitence  that  remains 
is  that  "all  these  questions  stand  in  need  of  accurate 
answer."'     So  that  it   may  be  quite  as  well  now  that  I 

*  At  page  128,  Fijruier  cunallj  nukea  th«  Important  atatcaKiit  that 
medullary  nyt  may  be  formed  in  the  courae  of  the  tree'i  gfowth,  nneoonccted 
with  the  centml  p(th — "aam  etre  en  relatloii  avec  la  moelle." 

*  [Ilia  proof  of  tbe  ohaptar  umtaiu  no  ipoeul  "notM  on  the  ngo  palm,"  but 
ooatinaea  (from  the  paMM  fiven  on  p.  4B0  n.)  tbna  :— 

"(l.}I^ui-  The  centml  part  of  ovary  «t«n,  nnlw  it  to  decayed  ot  hollow, 
•ending'  out*  aa  the  marrow  in  the  Tertebral  oolnmn  of  a  Tertebrate  «n™»*, 
Derroo*  proceMM  into  the  whole  (tructure. 

"Thaae  nerraa  of  a  bee  are  mora  er  lest  in  the  fonn  of  rartical  walli 
or  partitiona ;  and  they  paaa  thrangh  the  entire  raaaa  of  the  wood,  to  the 
bark  ontnde. 

"They  are  compoaed  of  white  eelli,  which  appear  in  the  early  life  of  the 


tree  to  act  In  part  mechanically  and  hy  auction,  as  sponge— drswiog  np  the 
Urge  ouantity  of  sap  needed  for  the  first  stractnre;  but  in  ""'"  '"'"  '*""" 
■ecm  aJao  the  erlgin  of  tbe  growing  impulie,  by  whleh  they 


itity  of  sap  needed  for  the  first  stractnre ;  but  in  this  state  they 

"^-  erlgin  of  the  growing  impulse,  by  whieh  they  are  tt ' — 

Paihape  the  radiate  rap  an  ae&t  Wi  to  It,  not  «vt  tt  it. 
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cannot  ask  them,  and  am  obliged  to  go  on  to  what  I  had 
said  about  the  second  of  stem  constituents,  the  Wood. 

8.  {II.)  Wood. — Namely*  that  besides  the  distinction  of 
annual  rings  visible  in  it,  there  is  another  much  wider  and 
more  curiously  formed  distinction  between  new  wood  and 
fM — separating  the  workable  part  of  the  timb»,  not  into 
many  tings  or  gradations,  but  into  two  masses  only ;  of 
whidi  the  inner  is  called  by  workmen  the  heart  of  the  wood, 
and  is  the  only  part  used  for  important  carpenter's  work; 
and  the  outer,  called  by  the  English  workman  sap-wood, 
and  by  the  French  "aubiet,"  is  separated  from  the  well- 
knitted  timber,  in  trees  of  long  life  and  strong  make,  by 
a  sharp  line,  and  often  a  conspicuous  difference  in  colour. 
"  In  Uie  ebony,  the  heart  of  the  wood  is  of  an  intense 
black,  while  tiie  aubier  is  white;  in  the  Judea-tree  the 
heart  is  yellow  and  the  aubier  white ;  in  the  Phillyrea,  red, 
while  the  aubier  is  white  in  all  three."    (White  always, 

incrcued  u  tha  yoanc  thoot  inereuas :  buiMing  cell  above  cell,  Ulce  a.  long 
honeTcomb  conifaniouw  itself  without  U17  beM. 

"(2.)  The  Wood,  llu  eaMUtiAl  nibstaoee  of  a  Tree  m  diaticunuahed  froin 
an  aDDnal  plant ;  being  a  eonfinned  and  well-knit  atate  of  the  yegetable 
matter  wbica  the  leavea  aecrete  ^m  the  air.  Carbon,  natnaly,  witb  the 
elemeata  of  water,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen :  both  aiiited  with  the  carbon  aa 
diatinct  elements,  and  not  aa  mtiiature  only.  Wood  ia  mainly  composed  of 
aolid  fibrea.  The  direction  of  tbeae  conititutee  the  "grain,"  and  their 
annual  aueoeaaion  forma  the  ringa  of  timber.  But  I  hare  yet  found  no 
anffldent  acoonnt  of  tbeir  beaatifnl  Tariegationt,  With  theae  aolid  fibrea  are 
intetiaingled  iriegularly  permeable  mafila,  by  which  the  wood  abaorbs  water 
or  other  elementa. 

"rs.)  The  Bark  ...  (aa  in  the  text,  §  13). 

"(4.)  Hie  Cork.  It  may  aeem  at  tint  tmreaaonable  to  attaeh  ao  much 
iinp«»tance  to  thia  uaually  latent  part  of  the  tree,  aa  to  place  it  in  the  fourth 
angle  of  Ha  fborfbld  atate.  Bnt  although  we  only  know  it  in  full  derelop- 
-      -    -   1  ain^te  apeciea  of  tree,  I  find  that  it  ia  a  eonatant  member  of  the 


ita  form ; 

deaerJbed  to  a*  as  eotiaiating  evther  of  eella  variable  in  sha^,  or  of  vesaeli 
hoMing  no  definite  ahape  at  all,  the  cells  of  cork  are  cubic ;  and  are  the 
more  reoMrkahlc  in  being  ao,  because  one  would  bare  thought  the  cube 
•xactlr  the  least  ctmvenient  form  of  cell  to  be  given  to  an  elastio  substance. 
"  I  find  nothing  nid  by  my  botanical  maateri  about  the  nsea  of  oork  in 
Tu^etable  economy— of  these  I  will  farther  conaider  presently — but  it  is  a 
auMtance  which,  in  ita  usee  to  ourselves,  should  be  reverently  remembered 
with  tanniU]  hamn,  and  cotton,  as  the  fourth  of  the  vegetable  elementa 
distinct  from  wood,  most  imporbut  in  practical  economy.  It  ia  difficult  tfr 
fanagbie  at  first  how  moeh  the  uae  of  wood  and  glass  for  veeeels  of  contents, 
and  of  heoip  in  fishing,  would  be  impeded  or  prevented,  if  thia  aingulBr 
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then?  Why  don't  you  say  so,  if  sot  or  tdl  us  of  t 
coloured  aubier,  if  to  be  found?)  "Woricmen  who  work 
wood  know  the  difference  well;  and  that  only  the  heart 
of  the  wood  should  be  used  for  works  in  wood." 

4.  But  on  this  point  the  reader  will  be  grateful  to 
me  for  translating  the  admirable  account  given  us  of  old 
carpentry,  by  M.  VioUet-le-Duc,  collected  from  imder  the 
heads  "  Bois,"  '*  Charpente,"  and  "  Menuiserie,"  in  his  nobk 
dictionary  of  Architecture.^ 

"  It  WM  above  k11  In  the  province!  north  of  the  Loire  that  wood  wu  nied 
with  perfect  knowledge  of  ita  predoni  qnalltiea.  If  to-day  we  poaseaa  woria 
full  of  knowing  ('  uvantea ')  obwrvationf  upon  wood, — if  we  know  perfeetlj 
ita  specific  gravity,  bardneu,  degrees  of  resistance,  modes  of  culture,  jet 
in  practice  we  pay  no  regard  to  these  researches ;  we  discourse  Qpon  Uie 
different  kinds  of  wood  i  merveiUe,  but  emplOT  them  too  often  in  defiance 
of  their  qualities,  and  as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  their  nature.  Unhappily,  in 
our  days,  the  practician  scorns  scientific  observation,  and  the  savant  ii  m 
practician.     The  savant  works  iu  his  cabinet,  and  never  goes  down  to  the 

fourth  snpportar  of  the  state  of  stems  did  not  furnish  us  with  the  float  tot  the 
na^  the  Dong  for  the  eask,  and  the  eork  for  the  liottla. 

"2.  These  fotir  names,  than,  are  to  be  rememberad  both  in  En^tahind 
lAtin,  as  the  constant  and  esaontial  parts  of  a  tre»«tem. 

Pith.  Medulla. 

Wood.  Uxnoni. 

Bark.  Liber. 

Cork.  Suber. 


One  general  oecative  charaeter  may  be  first,  I  rappoae,  prtmounesd  cod- 
ceminc  tham  all. 

"None  of  them,  In  tbrir  pure  generic  state,  are  nonrishing  at  food  to 
animals.  I  have  beard  of  bread  bwng  made  of  sawdnit :  and  aome  coof- 
tiona  of  tender  branches  are  of  oonise  good  for  food  to  the  la^er  bcasti^  vho 
eat  them  with  their  leavea  as  we  do  bones  in  sprats ;  but  I  mppoae  that  oM 
of  the  principal  diatiactioni  between  the  tissue  of  graas  or  living  laavei,  tnd 
the  sabatance  of  wood,  is  the  incapabill^  of  this  last  of  being  trammntad 
into  other  otvanic  subatanoea.  More  distinctly  still,  I  imanna  this  to  be  tb« 
«  with  bark  and  cork,  and  the  anbatance  uanally  deaeribed  as  the  pith  of 


the  Sago  palm  ia,  I  luppoae,  rather  aeoreted  by  the  real  pith  and  sepmlsd 
from  it  by  maceration,  than  an  exceptional  constituent  of  pith  itaslt  But 
all  theae  qnastione  stand  in  need  of  accurate  anawer,  with  due  limitation  tod 
exception  ;  meantime  I  proceed  to  state  the  ipedalitles  of  the  four  eleMsnti 
of  stem,  as  far  as  I  can  make  them  out." 

The  greater  part  of  the  reat  of  the  ehaptar,  aa  originally  printed,  waa  revrittMi 

and  embodied  in  tjie  text  above.    A  terminal  passage,  not  so  embodied,  it  iddsJ 

below,  p.  611  n.] 

>  [Dietianwiin  SaitotmS  dt  fArehilteturt  FrmtfoiM,  ISSfi.    The  firat  psHsgt  i* 

from  voL  U.  n>-  213-214.] 
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wood-wd;*  the  man  of  pnetice  does  not  obaerre,  he  aeelu  to  produce 
quickly  and  cheap.  The  bad  habila  introduced  \>y  love  of  lucre,  ignorance, 
and  routine  follow  their  course,  while  the  scientific  obierver  composes  books, 
and  establishes  formulas. 

"The  middle  age,  which  for  many  people,  not,  it  is  true,  practical  ones. 
Is  still  an  epoch  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  has  not,  as  far  at  we  know,  left 
any  written  treatises  on  the  nature  of  woods,  or  on  the  best  means  of  employ- 
ing them  in  construction;  that  epoch  has  done  better  than  tliat:  It  has 
known  how  to  ase  those  methods  in  its  work;  it  has  known  how  to  raise 
pieces  of  carpentry  of  which  the  preservation  is  still  perfect,  while  our  woods, 
emplOTcd  scarcely  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  are  already  rotten. 

"it  has  been  pretended  that  many  of  the  constructions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  of  chestnut.  Wc  are  compelled  to  confess  that  no  roof  we  have 
examined  presents  the  tissue  of  that  wood.  All  the  roofs  we  have  examined 
— those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Chartrea  and  Paris,  of  St.  Georges  de  Bochervillet 
of  the  Bishop's  palace  of  Anxerre,  of  the  chorch  of  St  Denis,  which  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rhelms  and  Amiens,  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  the  hospital  of  Tonnerre,  and  so  many 
other*  that  It  would  take  too  long  to  name,  dating  from  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  t — have  appeared  to  be  of  oak, 
and  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  chestnut  wood  that  we  possess  to-day  in  oar 
forests.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  oak-wood  then  empk^ed  was  of  another 
essence  than  that  generally  {  admitted  in  modem  constructions. 

"The  particular  characters  of  these  ancient  woods  are  the  following: 
Equality  of  diameter  Arom  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  pieces;  little  aubier, 
porous  and  silky  tissue,  fibres  straight,  almoat  total  absence  of  knots  and 
rents,  rigidity,  equality  of  colour  in  the  heart  and  at  the  sur&ce,  rings  fine 
and  equal,  and  lightness,  probably  depending  on  their  great  dryness.  It  is 
certain  that  we  possessed  still  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  our  forests,  a  kind  ('essence  )  of  oaks  perfectly  stmight, 
equal  in  diameter  up  to  the  hi^^er  branches,  and  very  Ugh,  though  of 
no  great  diameter.  These  oaks,  which  seem  grown  ('poustte')  to  make 
charpentcs  g  with,  had  no  need  of  being  sawn  to  make  the  main  roof>timbers ; 
one  was  contented  to  square  them  carefully;  not  being  divided,  and  the 
heart  thus  not  exposed,  they  were  less  subject  to  split  or  twist,  and  preserved 
their  natural  strength.  These  woods,  it  is  easy  to  know  by  their  number  of 
rings,  are  not  old :  they  number  usually  sixty,  eighty,  or  at  most  a  hundred 
years,  for  pieces  of  stout  squaring.  The  ride  timbers  ('chevrons  portant 
ferme')  are  of  single  shoots  ('bois  de  brin'}  unsawn;  and  though  scarcely 
counting  sixty  years,  attain  often  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  in  length,  on  a  square 
of  twenty  inches.    Evidently  our  forests  produce  no  more  of  these  woods. 

"The  carpenters  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  have  feared  employing,  even 
in  their  greatest  works,  very  old  wood ;  if  they  had  need  of  a  great  piece, 

*  "Chantier":  Latin  Canterium,  comer;  enclosed  place  for  working — 
chiefly  wood,  I  think, — or  storing  it. 

t  "  The  old  roof  of  Chartres  was  burnt  in  1836 ;  that  of  St.  Denli  is 
demolished,  but  numerous  fragments  of  it  exist." 

X  " Giainisment"  is  a  more  extensive  word  than  '<genetally,"  It  has 
nearly  the  force,  here,  of  "almost  without  exception." 

§  Any  large  framewoik  of  straight  beams  or  planks. 
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tbey  united  fear  shooti  ('  brim '),  wfaieh  was  utother  meiiu  of  mvoUting  the 
tonkoa  M>  frequent  in  fingle  pieces.  If  thej  had  ■  great  roof  to  execute,  tbej 
went  to  the  foreat  to  uoom  the  stenu,  they  barked  them  before  catting 
down,  they  put  them  in  the  wood-yard  many  ('  plusieurs ')  years  in  advance, 
in  the  open  air,  but  under  cover,  and  all  squared.  The  cutting  down  was 
dene  in  winter,  and  while  the  moon  wa*  between  given  age*  *  ('  pendant  la 
dui^  d'une  certaine  lune ').  True  or  lalK,  the  belief  showa  the  impartanoe 
attached  to  the  preliminary  operations.  The  wood  when  thoroughly  drf, 
after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  or  an  immersion  destined  to  dissolve  and  carry 
off  the  sap,  was  put  in  hand.  In  placing  them  the  care  was  redoubled  :  and 
since  wood  cut  at  the  end  and  placed  against  mastmry  absorbs  the  mojature 
of  the  stone,  to  avoid  decay  arising  frmn  this  absorptlmi,  they  nailed  to  the 
extremities  of  the  pieces  touching  the  masonry  either  a  sheet  of  lead  or  a 
little  ('  planehette  coupte  de  fil ')  ?  also  they  took  tlw  greatest  care  to  keep 
the  rMciving  beams  isolated  from  the  stone,  in  order  to  let  the  air  circulate 
freely  round  the  ends  of  the  roof-timbers.  One  svoided  as  much  as  possible 
joining,  both  that  the  wotxl  might  not  be  weakened  and  the  chances  of  decaiy 
DQ  less.  Often  also  the  beams  received  a  coat  of  paint,  consisting  of  ochre 
dissolved  in  water  with  salt  or  alum :  this  wash  prevents  insects,  and  gives  a 
pretty  greyish-yellow  tone.  The  woods  employed  tor  plsnks  and  panels  were 
never,  as  in  our  days,  shut  up  within  cements — their  interior  snd  exteri«v 
aiirCsces  were  always  visible ;  and  under  that  condition  the  duration  of  wood 
Is  Ulimitable." 

5.  Thus  much  I  gather  &om  under  the  article  "  Bois." 
That  of  "  Charpente "  ought  to  be  translated  for  all  our 
schools,  and  every  boy  and  girl  made  to  und^stand  it,  and 
draw  the  figures  of  it :  to  my  present  purpose  it  only  con- 
tributes the  general  statement  that  the  ancients,  or  at  least 
the  southern  nations,  built  rather  with  cedar  and  pine  thiui 
oak,  of  which  the  use  seems  not  to  hare  been  thoroughly 
understood  till  the  twelfth  century.^  But,  tmder  the  head 
of  "  Menuiserie,"  M.  Viollet  tells  us  farther  that  wood  in- 
tended for  sculptiure  was  also  prepared  by  the  action  of 
smoke,  till  it  looked  like  Florentine  bronze;  and  of  the 
trees  intaided  to  be  sawn  up  for  planks,  that  they  were 
allowed  to  grow  from  two  to  three  hundred  years,  when  their 
diameter,  deducting  the  aubier,  was  from  two  to  three  feet' 

*  This  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  wood  at  the  time  of  its 
cutting  down  is  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  central  France,  to 
such  a  point  that  wood  cut  at  a  favourable  time  of  moon  brings  a  higher 
price  than  the  rest 

'  rVol.  in.  p.  3.] 

*  [Vol  ri.  p.  346  and  n.] 
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6.  Yes,  but  how  mndi  aubier  has  to  be  deducted?  I 
have  never  enough  thought  of  this  separation  of  the  wood 
into  two  distinct  parts,  for  no  assigned  or  assignable  reason 
that  hitherto  I  can  find  or  fancy;  and  on  consulting  my 
gardener,  he  gives  me  an  entirely  new  idea  also  about  the 
sap :  he  says — (perh^s  the  botanists  say  it  too,  but  I 
haven't  understood  them) — ^that  the  sap  rises  either  in  the 
{nth  or  the  inner  layers  of  wood,  and  descends  in  the  sap- 
wood  (aubier) — ^forming,  he  believes,  a  thin  ring  of  wood 
in  the  inside,  as  well  as  the  annual  one  on  the  outside 
of  the  trunk.  This  inner  ring  I  doubt — but  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  through  the  pith  seems  to  be  assumed  in  several 
passages  to  which  I  now  refer  in  my  books;  and  the  sap- 
wood  may  be,  I  suppose,  just  the  thickness  of  wood  neces- 
sary to  convey  the  quantity  of  sap  secreted  down  from  the 
leaves — ^the  whole  of  the  trunk,  that  is,  in  saplings; — in 
a  trunk  with  twenty  rings  which  I  have  just  cut  I  find 
on  a  total  diameter  of  5^  inches  about  an  inch  of  sap- 
wood  all  round — and  the  proportion  of  the  sap-wood  to 
the  heart  diminishes  (I  hear)  as  the  tree  grows  older,  good 
old  oaks,  like  good  old  men,  being  nearly  all  heart.  If  I 
am  right  in  considering  the  sap-wood  as  the  space  needed 
for  the  sap  down-current,  the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
two  puts  of  the  stem  is  as  natural  as  between  the  quiet 
sea  and  Gulf-stream. 

7.  If  we  allow,  then,  seven  or  eight  inches  of  aubier  to 
the  three  feet  diameter  of  the  heart  in  the  French  oaks 
grown  for  beams,  we  have  an  average  twelve-foot  girth,  by 
fifty  to  seventy  before  branching.*     The  larger  and  shorter 

*  En|^iBh  oaks  &re  chiefly  notable  for  the  Acreage  of  thetr  bmnches  and 
girtb  of  their  actetatxily  then  riiort  trunks;  but  I  find  ui  Loadon'i 
ArboTtbtm,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1777,  that  "the  Duke's  Walking^ick"  in  Welbeck 
Park  ivsB  higher  than  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and  that  the  hiDg 
oaken'  table  in  Dudley  Caatle,  a  alngle  pkak  cnt  out  of  the  trunk  of  an 
oak  growing  in  the  neiohbouihood,  measured  considerablr  longer  than  the 
bridge  that  croases  the  lake  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  Worksop  Spread-oak 
vaa  in  extent  nearly  thirty  feet  longer,  and  almost  four  thues  the  width,  of 
GoildbaU. 
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trunks,  which  gave  four  feet  or  nu»e  of  heart-wood,  were 
sawn  into  planks  with  a  care  and  scrupulous  economy  of 
their  strength,  of  which  I  suppose  few  sawyers'  yards  would 
now  afford  example,  or  even  tradition.     M.  Viollet  gives 


the  four  methods  of  division  then  in  practice  in  his  wood- 
cut at  page  846,  vol.  vi.,  but  with  some  confusion  to  the 
reader's  mind,  by  giving  them  in  the  four  quarters  of  a 
single  trunk.    In  Fig.  88,  otherwise  a  copy  of  M.  Viollet's, 

1  have  placed  the  methods  in  succession,  1  being  the  best, 

2  the  next  best,  8  the  easiest  and  worst ;  4,  that  necessarily 
adapted  for  thicker  planks.  The  waste  wood,  shown  by 
the  tinted  spaces,  was  of  course  used  for  wedges,  props, 
and  for  other  minor  purposes. 
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8.  The  readn*  will  find  both  in  Modem  PtdTiten,  and 
the  casual  references  to  French  landscape  in  my  other 
books,  various  iiotices  of  the  grace  of  upward  growth  in 
French  trees ;  ^  but  I  knew  nothing  of  thdr  value  for  timber 
in  consequence.  Curiously,  I  find  as  I  finish  this  chapt^, 
in  Evelyn's  description  of  Cassiobury,  Diary,  voL  iii.,  p.  24,' 
this  note  on  the  tallness  of  timber  encouraged  by  the  soil, 
though  restrained  by  cold.  "The  land  about  is  exceedingly 
addicted  to  wood,  but  the  coldness  of  the  place  hinders 
the  growth.  Black  cherry  trees  prosper  even  to  consider* 
able  timber,  some  being  ei^ty  feet  long.  They  make  also 
v»y  handsome  avenues."  We  have  some  wild  cherry  trees 
here  on  the  first  rise  of  hiUside  west  of  Hie  Waterhead 
of  full  that  hdght,  though  bruiched  all  the  way  up. 

9.  And  .now,  if  the  reader  will  look  back  to  what  I 
wrote  in  the  first  volume,  twelve  years  ago,  at  pages  810, 
829,  and  881,  of  the  imperishableness,  and  the  various  uses, 
of  the  substance  which  in  a  state  between  death  and  its 
decay  abides  through  the  coming  and  passing  away  of  our 
many  generations,  he  will,  I  think,  accept  witii  better 
trust  and  sympathy  what  I  have  always  taught  respecting 
the  preparation  of  material  for  the  arts  of  men,  by  tbe  laws 
of  nature,  not  accidentally,  but  with  viably  iHt>vidential 
ordinance.  During  those  twelve  intervening  years  this  idea 
of  any  Providence  for  anything  has  been  warred  against 
as  if  it  were  a  dangerous  and  painful  error;  nor  have  I 
time  or  patience  to  say  uiything  here  in  its  defence.  But  I 
must  allow  myself  room  for  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
confusion  which  recent  chemistry  and  philosophy  are  throw- 
ing upon  the  general  functions  of  animal  and  v^fetable  life. 

10.  An  extremely  learned  and  able  pamphlet  was  sent  me 
only  the  other  day,  on  the  question,  "What  is  a  plant?*** 
The  author  examined  in   detail  every  sort  of  plant  that 

1  [Sm  JTmbm  Patnttrt,   toI.  t.  (VoL  III.   pp.   337-238  Mai   n.}  ud  roL    UL 
(VoL  V.  p.  237  Btid  n.).     See  aUo  VoL  VIII.  p.  xzx.] 

*  [Diuy  for  April  18,  1680.1 

*  [Appuently  bf  Mr.  Wonley-Beniaon  (see  p.  MS  n.),  bnt  the  pampUet  doM 
not  Mem  to  hare  been  pnblUbed.] 
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locked  ot  behaved  like  in  animsl,  and  every  sort  of  animal 
tb«t  lodced  or  behaved  like  a  plant.  He  gave  descriptims 
of  walking  trees,  and  rooted  beasts;  oi  flesh-eating  flowers, 
and  mud-eating  worms;  of  sensitive  leaves,  and  insensitive 
persons ;  and  concludes  triumphantly,  that  nobody  could  say 
ather  what  a  plant  was,  or  what  a  persrai  was. 

Such  iDvestigations  are  extremely  amusing,  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do ;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
frivolous.  Broadly  linking,  and  usefully  speaking,  an 
animal  is  a  creature  that  walks  with  its  legs,  sees  with 
its  eyes,  makes  noises  with  its  mouth,*  occasionally  tiiinks 
with  its  head,  and  is  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain.  A 
plant  is  a  creature  that  is  fastened  to  the  ground  by  its 
feet,  has  no  brains  in  its  head,  and  only  an  imitadon  of 
them  in  its  marrow ;  cannot  talk  with  its  mouth,  nor 
see  with  its  eyes;  is  not  proud  of  being  admired,  grateM 
fiw  being  tended,  nor  afraid  of  being  killed.  Further,  in 
breathing,  animals,  as  such,  change  oxygen  and  carbon  into 
carbonic  add ;  and  plants,  as  such,  carbonic  acid  into  carbon 
sod  oxygen,  t 

11.  (HI.)  The  Babk. — There  is  <me  extremely  unim- 
portant, yet  interesting  distinction  between  the  manner  of 
li£e  in  ftnimnk  and  plants :  that  for  the  most  part  in  grav- 
ing plants  the  skin  does  not  stretch,  but  cracks,  and  is 
worn  with  the  necessary  rents ;  while  in  animnTs  it  either  is 
cast  periodically,  or  stretches  and  modifies  itself  vnth  tbeir 
growth. 

*  The  "O  mutlB  qnoque  pUcibns,"  which  seems  to  spoil  the  gnce  of 
Horace's  song  to  the  Mnse,>  fulfils  the  complete  thought  thst  the  taxi- 
gence  of  kind  uiiiiul  natmre  out  of  mflre  oontentions  earth  is  mainlj  signi- 
fied bjr  the  voice. 

t  Compare  on  this  head  the  deeply  interesting  passage  quoted  frno 
Fignier,  in  the  note  at  page  S85,  vol.  i.  The  final  microscopic  word  of  Mr. 
Wocaley-Bcnison  is  that  "  the  green  parts  of  plants  la  daikness,  and  psit) 
not  green,  and  Fungi,  in  either  sunshine  or  darkness,  eyolve,  not  oxygen,  but 
carbonic  acid,  precisely  u  animals  do."  Be  it  so ; — then  a  dingus  is  a  sort  of 
scientific  animal ;  and  a  green  plant  is  a  creatnre  that  breathes  in  the  li^t, 
«nd  redeems  the  air  for  as  to  ita  purity.  

I  [Oder,  ir.  3,  19.] 
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12.  Id  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  Tolume—thou^, 
as  the  note  says  at  page  880,  it  was  written  to  introduce 
fiuther  inquiry-  in  another  place — I  find  put  down  all  that 
I  now  care  to  say  on  this  matter,  my  business  lying 
henceforward  more  with  men  than  trees ;  but  the  raider 
will  do  well  to  read  the  fi^  and  sixth  paragraphs  very 
carefully ;  following  out  for  himself  the  thoughts  connected 
with  the  total  al»ence  of  pattern  in  minwals,  the  nearly 
total  absence  of  it  in  tree  stems,  the  beginnings  of  it  in 
fish  and  serpents,  and  perfections  of  it  in  birds:  then  let 
him  read  the  passage  on  the  fragrant  substances  of  plants, 
and  the  difference  between  vital  fragrance  and  decaying 
stench  (Index,  p.  559).  This  following  final  passage  from 
the  half-lost  chapter  contains  all  I  can  get  togeUier  for 
him  at  present. 

18.  The  Bark  is  the  practically  edifying  part  of  the 
tree,  as  the  pitii  is  its  animating  power.  It  is  separated, 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  active,  from  the  wood, 
1^  ^e  layer  of  nascent  cells  called  cambium,  well  named 
from  "cambio,"  "the  exchanging"  layer;  tlutnigh  which 
commercial  structure  each  part  of  the  tree  gets  just  what 
it  wants.  WWrni  this  layer,  the  crude  sap  risea  in  tlie 
wood ;  outside  oi  this  layer,  the  rtpe  sap  descend*  in  tiie 
baric:  and  in  the  layer  itself,  the  ceUs  are  fcHmed  which 
are  to  be  joined  to  tiie  wood  on  one  side  and  to  the  bark 
on  the  other.  In  the  Baik,  which  is  the  down-channel  of 
the  ripened  sap,  that  sap  deposits  in  a  permanent  fonn  the 
peculiar  dements  which  are  medicinal, — chranically,  instead 
of  mechanically,  necessary  to  the  tree's  life,  and  active, 
often,  on  the  vital  systems  of  animals  alsa  What  is  super- 
fluous  of  these,  and  capable  of  being  preserved  in  a  dry 
ionn.,  is  laid  up  in  this  dark-brown  store — ^perfiimed  cinna- 
mon, strengthening  tannin,  healing  quinine,  and  tiie  like; 
knit  together  in  a  toughly  fibrous  web  which  protects  the 
tree  from  external  violence,  and  persists  in  its  endurii^, 
for  uncounted  years,  becoming  to  men  the  first  means  of 
giving  useful  duration  not   merely  to  their  dress,  but  to 
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their  thoughts,  and  as  the  earliest  and  strongest  basis  of 
tlieir  Scr^ure,  rendering  all  that  is  intellectually  medicinal 
in  their  own  lives,  available  for  the  lives  of  their  descend- 
ants; and  giving  our  English  accepted  name  to  the  greatest 
treasure  of  every  living  nation — its  "Library."* 

14.  The  condition  of  rent  and  dam, — or,  perhaps  more 
accurately,  of  stretching  so  as  to  admit  the  insertion  of 
new  threads, — is,  I  suppose,  variously  combined  with  the 
Tou^-and-ready  system  of  the  |»tch  to  their  bark,  in  trees 
of  fine  temper;  but  Figuier  says,  in  a  piece  at  page  126, 
on  the  "  Accroissement  des  V^^taux,"  that  autumn  wood 
differs  from  spring  wood  by  being  more  and  more  fibrous, 
and  less  and  less  traversed  by  vessels.  This  is  to  explun 
how  it  is  we  can  always  distinguish  annual  rings  of  wood; 
but*  with  the  miraculous  obtuseness  of  the  modem  scientific 
mind,  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  tell  us  why  there  are  not 
rings  of  bark  also,  nor  how  the  cork,  which  was  befwe 
stated  to  be  essential,  is  distributed  At  all  1  for  if  the  coA 
must  always  be  thrown  outside  of  the  bark,  as  stated  at 
page  58,  how  is  the  new  cork  got  through  the  old  bark? 
The  section  of  the  tige-d'^rable,  twice  given  (pages  58 
and  127),  is  a  mere  mass  of  hopeless  ctmAision ;  and  the 
entire  question  of  the  visible  bark  structure  left  untouched, 
under  a  heap  of,  to  us,  utterly  useless  wreck  of  micro- 
scopic analysis. 

15.  One  or  two  fibres  of  information  only  I  can  rake 
out,  chifFonnier  fashion,  and  stitch  together  in  my  own 
mind,  toughening  them  with  so  much  tannin  as  I  find 
there  already:  namely,  that  bark  is  always  to  be  distin- 
guished from  cork,  botanically,  by  its  polyhedric  instead  of 
cubic  cells ;  and  that  the  cork,  in  most  trees,  "  ne  prend 
que  tr^  peu  de  d^velopponent,"  but  that  in  the  cork  tree 
itself  (when  five  years  old),  "nouvelles  cellules  apparaissent 
k  la  face  mteme  de  la  zone  primitive,  et  repoussent  au 
dehors  celles  qui  ont  4t6  pr^c^demment  fonn^,"  that  other 

'  [For  "lib«r,"  mHniiig  bark,  we  above,  p.  493.] 
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beds,  shorter,  darker,  and  thin  like  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
divide  these  successive  additions,  -and  that  it  must  be  cut 
off  while  it  is  young,  "  avant  qu'elle  durcisse  et  se  gerce " 
— because  otherwise  "elle  se  crevasserait  si  profond^ent" 
that  it  would  be  unfit  for  the  uses  to  which  cork  is 
destined.^ 

16.  Yes,— and  how  we  wine-bibbers  and  fi^«^  should 
have  managed  without  cork,  I  leave  the  anti-Providence 
people  to  explain: — of  what  use  it  is  to  the  trees  ^em- 
selves,  we  are  told  by  nobody.  Happily,  most  <rf  them 
wear  it  thin — and  need  not  crevasse  themselves  to  grow 
fat,  or  tear  themselves  to  grow  long;  and  thou^  some 
sulky  ones — for  instance,  the  yew,  hoUy,  and  hawthorn — 
accumulate,  as  they  grow  old,  rugged  mountains  of  stub- 
bom  stem,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hei^t  or  bulk  of 
their  foliage ;  others,  like  the  poplar  and  willow,  scarcely 
thickening  after  a  wliile  their  tall  or  pollard  stems,  throw 
out  the  grace  and  gift  of  their  abundant  branches  with  a 
springing  as  of  grass  from  the  field;  and  finally,  the  true 
climbers,  or  wanderers,  like  the  liana  and  rose,  can  cast 
anywhere  any  length  of  stem  they  please,  or  need,  with  no 
necessary  proportion  at  all  to  the  thickness  of  the   dry 

>  frhe  chapter,  a*  origmallj  put  into  type,  coatinned  w  follow! : — 

"It  would  cr«vB8w  itself  lo  deeplf.'  But  obMrrOj  thii  is  m  ^t« 
dlfferflut  kind  of  crevaaae  from  the  vaUflj'i  in  tho  Scotch  fir's  bark.  They 
■re  vallefo  between  hills  which  are  alwajs  being  raised  higher  and  higher 
from  tielow,  their  tops  remuniiig  just  as  wide  ••  ever  they  were;  bat 
winnal  earthq^uake  or  bark-qnake  opening  a  new  crevice  in  the  bottom 
of  each  valley,  uid  pushing  the  mountain  ridges  farther  apart  But  the 
cork-creraase  ia  the  same  kind  of  thiov  as  the  fissures  in  drying  clay. 

"Get,  at  least,  this  distinction  in  idea  well  into  yonr  mind:  for  aught 
I  know,  or  Figuler  says,  the  bark  may  contract,  beaidas  opening ;  and  the 
cork  open,  beudea  contracting.  But  until  we  really  know  more  about  it, 
thus  much  it  is  easy  to  see  and  therefore  safe  to  say :  that  the  cork  grows 
more  or  less  in  the  manner  of  a  fungus,  and  breaks  like  one,  and  has 
nothing  in  the  pore*  of  it,  and  is  altogether  like — botanists'  brains ;  but 
the  bark  grows  in  the  manner  of  a  miraculously  woven  eoat,  with  warp- 
fibre  down,  woof-Gbra  round,  strange  powers  of  expedient  rending  and 
beautiful  mending,  and  beautiful  meoicine  in  all  the  pores  of  it  Whereof, 
and  of  the  fibres  and  reins  that  minister  the  same,  we  had  better  consider 
the  relations  to  animal  Ufa  as  a  quite  separate  subject,  in  a  presoitly 
following  chapter." 
The  "praamtly  following  chapter"  hM  not  been  found  among  Rnikin's  papers.] 
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wood  by  which  they  commmiicate  witii  the  ground :  while 
in  the  centre  of  this  complex  system  of  growth,  -we  have 
an  entirely  anomalous  plant,  beloved  oi  all  civilized  natiuis, 
and,  in  the  purpose  of  it,  the  most  delibnately  decorative 
in  the  v^etable  world — the  ivy,  which  has  all  the  afdion 
of  a  ground  creeper,  in  the  mode  of  its  attachment,  yet 
is  essentially  a  dunber  on  upri^t  surfiuxs,  and  nourisAed 
wholly  by  its  fontastically  inwoven  and  accumulated  vertical 
stem. 
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SALVIA   SILVARUM 

I.  I  HATE  hitherto  written  both  this  book,  and  DeucaMon, 
far  too  much  in  apparent  play,  and  as  things  came  into 
my  head;  thinking  that  their  real  seriousness  would  be  felt 
in  time.  But  I  must  try  now  in  all  earnestness  to  get 
on,  and  print  what  pieces  of  the  scattered  work  of  the 
last  twenty  years  may  be  useful,  and  write  what  more 
I  can,  at  shortest,  to  fasten  them  together  and  show  the 
value  of  the  entire  mode  of  treatment  in  classification  by 
changed  names;  a  most  important  use  of  what  people  call 
my  mastership  in  language,' — if  they  knew  it  1 

2.  Of  the  arrangements  hithnto  given,  that  of  the 
Vestals,  on  coming  to  detail,  proves  the  least  satis&ctory ;  * 
— by  no  contrivance  can  I  get  their  multitudinous  fiumlies 
grouped  under  those  five  heads,  so  the  scholar  is  only  to 
learn  them .  as  an  introductory  group,  and  add  tlie  others 
as  he  is  able. 

Of  which  five  orders  note  shortly  these  points. 

My  word  for  the  whole  group,  "Vestal,"  means  a  plant 
of  the  fireside,  that  one  can  mi^e  tea,  and  medidne,  and 
sweet  scent  with.  I  put  mint  first,  because  it  marks  that 
they  axe  all  small  plants,  and  apt  to  be  despised:  *'Mint 

*  Thi>  lecoDcl  paiagraph,  with  portians  of  the  rot  of  the  chapter,  were 
written  under  the  idea  that  Chapter  V.  had  been  Imt,  and  certain  repeti- 
tions  which  I  iqnst  aak  the  reader  to  pardon,  as  titey  are  inextricable  from 
the  added  text> 

'  [Compara  the  Prsfaee  to  Looe't  JItinie,  above,  p.  14.1 

*  [Tha  pment  chapter— written,  it  thiii  appears,  before  the  publicatioti  of 
Chapter  V.— deals,  like  it,  with  planta  belonging  to  Rnikin'i  order  "Veatalea." 
For  the  prariont  arrangement  of  ''VeataleB,"  aee  pp.  3(3,  3fi9.] 
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{nSvovfiov,  anything  of  sweet  scent)  and  anise  and  cummin;'" 
then,  Melitta,  to  include  the  now  absurdly  separated  melissi 
and  melittis,*  and  all  the  floweis  of  this  family  that  are 
rich  in  honey  and  straight  in  stalk ;  then  Basil  (Balm), 
including,  with  Lavandula,  all  the  sweetest  scented  kinds; 
then  Salvia,  including  the  tallest  and  most  brilliantly  coloured  i 
kinds ;  and  Thymus,  the  most  precious  and  lovely  of  the  I 
creeping  ones.  Under  these  I  thought  I  could  group  neariy 
all  fiuniliar  forms, — and  in  a  rough  way  I  can,  most;  but 
have  to  ask  ^terwards  the  reader's  patience  in  learning  i 
few  more.  For  easy  talk  of  the  Triiole  family,  if  people 
don't  like  my  word  Vestal,  it  is  certainly  more  simple 
to  call  them  all  "mints"  than  "labiates,"  and  according 
Plate  XXVIII.,  which  ^ves  characteristic  types  of  blossom, 
is  titled  Menthae,  not  Vestales. 

8.  The  said  plate  is  far  from  satisfactoiy  to  me,  for  the 
front  views  of  tJie  flowers  should  have  been  exactly  the 
heights  of  the  profiles;  but  one  or  other  got  the  bigga 
in  correction  of  contour,  and  the  surface-shadow  cost  too 
much  trouble,  and  is  a  failure;  but  there  is  enough  done 
to  show  what  I  want 

AU  the  three  flowers  are  enlarged,  and  the  upper  cm 
three  times,  being  drawn  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  wheo  i 
it  is  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  flower  itsdf 
is  pure  white  with  violet  veins  traced  in  deUcate  embroidery  | 
on  the  lower  petal.  I  can  find  no  figure  of  it  in  Sowerby, 
but  it  grows  in  the  manner  of  his  "Galeopsis  ochroleuca' 
(S.  1076),  I  think  with  never  more  than  two  blossoms  >t 
the  top  of  the  stem.    I  shall  call  it  "  Salvia  Alba." 

4.  The  dark  blossom,  central  in  the  plate,  is  that  d 
the  common  purple  "dead  nettle,"  so  called — a  mischievous 
shame,  since  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  nettles, 
dead  or  living ;  but  is  an  entirely  innocent  and  pleasant 
flower,  the  white  variety  of  it  so  full  of  honey,  that  childrffli 
as  well  as  bees,  enjoy  it :  whence  Proserpina's  name  fm  i^ 


pUced  in  the  Tribo  "SBtnrMam";  tha  Utter,  in  the  Tribe  "Staeh^en."] 
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"  Mditta  dulcissima  " ;  called  "  Archangel "  in  old  English — 
by  some  corruption  of  L^tin,  I  fimcy,*  but  my  wisely 
fiindful  botanical  friend  writes :  "  The  blossoms  do  seem  to 
stand  in  solemn  order  like  Blake's  angels  in  the  Book  of 
Job."*  The  purple  variety  is  very  pretty  when  well  grown, 
but  the  plant  is  rarely  seen  in  any  perfection,  the  £ite 
appointed  for  it  being  to  grow  where  it  can,  in  Delected 
ground  and  on  roadside  banks.  We  hare  a  beautiful  form  ot 
it  at  Coniston,  with  a  bright  white  streak  down  the  centre 
of  the  green  leaves,  forming  white  crosses  all  up  the  stalk. 
5.  The  third  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  the 
enlaif^  blossom  of  thyme,  but  giving  the  under  view  of 
the  flower  on  the  right,  instead  of  the  front  view,  in  the 
two  upper  figures.  But  the  plate  oiough  shows  the  general 
character  of  all  Vestal  flowers,  that  they  push  themselves 
obliquely  firom  their  stalks,  out  of  a  spiky  brown  or  red 
calyx,  and  open  into  a  grotesque  group  of  petals,  which 
may,  I  think,  be  most  conveniently  called  by  childroi  the 
hood,  the  apron,  and  the  side  pockets — ^the  whole  blossom 
being  something  like  a  dress  provided  at  a  fairy  almshouse 
for  slightly  hump-backed  old  fairies,  fond  of  gossip.  I  hope 
to  get  some  pretty  studies  of  the  growth  of  thyme  this 
year — the  getUng  of  them  longed  for  this  many  a  year 
always  in  vain.  Meantime  here  are  some  notes  on  one  of 
the  completest  and  commonest  types  of  the  whole  family, 
"Salvia  Silvarum,"  which  will  render  account  enough  of 
their  total  stnictiu« ;  and  I  can  gather  a  stalk  of  it  this 
moment  in  my  own  silva. 

*  Archsngel  (?)  fifoiii  betn^  in  Uonom  on  the  Arebangel  St.  Mictuel's 
Day,  May  sth,  O.S. 

Red  archuigel,  Stachys  sytvatica. 

White       „  Lamium  album. 

Yellow     „  „         galeobdolon. 

Arebangellca  "ab  eximiii  ejns  vtrlbna."* 
Also  "angelica  arcbangelica,"  an  utnbeUifer. — F. 

'  [For  other  refe»DCM  to  Blake'*  deaigna  for  the  Book  of  Job,  aeo  Vol.  XT. 
p.  223,  and  Vol.  XXU.  p.  470.7 

*  [This  aMina  the  more  probable  explanation  of. the  name;  Air,  aaye  Turner^ 
Serial  (1S61),  ii.  7,  "the  iuioe  of  rede  arehangell  aeatten  away  cancrea."] 
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6.  A  stout  stalk  it  is,  fat  having  dug  some  boggy 
ground  well  over  hy  a  little  stream  last  year,  and  then  \di 
it, — hy  help  of  the  black  and  wet  autumn  it  has  produced 
me  such  a  crop  of  burdocks,  thistles,  wild  grass,  and  weed 
tangle  in  geaeral,  as  I  never  saw  matched  yet  for  manifold 
vigour  of  uselessness;  and  among  the  tallest  of  the  weeds, 
a  cluster  of  this  dark  purple  Betony*  has  shot  up,  souk 
five  feet  hi^,  and  branched  like  pine-trees,  each  plsid 
having  some  half-dozen  lateral  flowering  shoots,  as  long  as 
the  whole  plant  is,  in  most  places.* 

The  usual  form  and  scale  of  it,  however,  are  those 
which  the  student  should  examine ;  so  with  the  overgrown 
and  luxurious  one,  I  gather  another,  younger,  or  moie 
modest,  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  such  is 

*  Betonicft  offidnftlii  of  Bucter  (BrUitk  FUmering  Pltmti),  ud  Fkn 
Damica,  t,  7s6,  bat  there  Dot  uitiefActoril;  dnwn.  Sttchya  sylntici  cf 
Sowerbj,  tmul«ted  Hedge  Wonnd-wort  (s.  1071),  and  confunble  ^ 
StMhj*  Bfltonicn,  which  he  twiilateB  Wood  Betony  (s.  1067).  The  M 
name  of  "  Healing  Seton;  "  mtut  be  learned  as  well  as  Proserpina'B,  xeing 
that  "  Antonfiu  Muaa,  phjsidan  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  wrote  an  eotire 
book  on  this  plant,  whence  it  began  to  be  held  in  such  esteem  in  Itilf  •> 
to  occasion  the  proverb  '  Vende  U  tonica  e  compra  la  betonica '  {'Sell  JMI 
ooat  and  buy  betony ') ;  and  when  tfaey  wished  to  extol  a  peitou,  ti^J 
would  say,  'Tti  hai  piu  virtu  che  non  ha  la  betonica'  {'You  hare  non 
virtues  than  betony')!  Experience,  however,  does  not  discover  any  otfaet 
virtue  in  it  than  that  of  a  mild  corroborant  As  such,  an  infusion  or  Ugtit 
decoction  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea "  {Flora  Lond.).* 

Proftasor  Oliver,  F.R.8.,  on  the  appaarane«  of  this  part  of  Avwrpdu  ■nti 

lows  (Kew,  Ssptember  1,  1886)  to  Mr,  Allen  :— 

As  I  never  trouble  Mr.  Ruskin  now  with  a  letter,  1  may  point  out  to  roi. 
interoitad  as  you  must  be  so  greatly  in  Froterpina,  wlioee  engraver  yon  sie,  tint 
there  is  what  I  should  call  a  grave  mistake  in  the  last  part  in  the  confaskm  d 
B^tottjf  and  Sedft  Woiatd-iBOrt.  The  woodcuts  do  not  repraaent  true  BtUaij,  ^o' 
the  common  'Hedge  Wound-wort,'  which  is  no  doubt  the  tall  plant — B  ft,  I  think, 
Mr.  Raskin  says — which  has  grown  up  in  nnwouted  luiurianea  m  the  bit  of  gnaii 
he  had  dug  out  Baxter's  BrilUh  hovering  FlanU  figure  is  true  BeUm-  f^ 
Daniea,  tab.  726,  vol.  v.,  is  also  Betony.  Same  work,  vol.  vii.  Ub.  1102,  u  Hedft 
Wound-wort  (the  plant  Mr.  Ruskin  figiiraa}.  Sowerby  1071  is  Hedge  Woiiad-«(«t 
His  1067  is  Betony.  Betony  is  a  special  favourite  of  mine  in  northeru  BtMif" 
and  on  grassy  banlu,  with  meadow  CraDCsbill  and  Eyebright,  which  always  w«1coem 
me  on  my  snnual  holiday  in  the  northern  counties,  that  une  feels  it  a  pity  PrtKi' 
pina  should  have  confused  it  with  the  Wound-wort,  a  very  common  hec^e-tids  w 
ditch  plant,  not  ill-favoured,  but  with  a  very  peculiar  Aeony,  not  agreeable  odoii'l 

*  [Horn  Londiniauit,  vol.  ii.j  letterpress  being  the  plate  of  Betonica  Offidiiil>>-] 
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the  reader  can  find  anywhere  in  waste  groiind  in  July  and 
August,  and  will  find  to  be  constructed  as  follows: — 

7.  In  the  first  place  its  stalk  is  accurately  square,  and 
the  squareness  finished  and  empha- 
sized by  little  purple  ridges  on  the  «  ]^ 
angles.  And  it  is  tubular  inside, 
thus; — a.  Fig.  84,  natural  size  near 
middle  of  a  fine  stem;  of  ^ven 
quantity  of  substance  you  cumot 
devise  a  stronger  form;  and  it  is 
heartily  tough,  moreover,  and  will 
sooner  come  up  by  the  roots  than 
break.  If  you  tiy,  with  rather  a 
blunt  knife,  to  make  a  neat  section 
of  it  just  above  a  joint,  you  will 
remember  the  character  in  question 
without  any  further  effort.  It  is 
strange  that  the  botanists  never  men- 
tion as  a  notability  in  any  species 
of  plants,  their  toughness  or  soft- 
ness of  stem  1  And  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  truly  vital  as  a  specific 
character. 

8.  Getting  a  section  with  a  sharp 
knife,  you  wUl  see  that  the  cylin- 
drical hollow  tube  is  surrounded  by 
a  white  lining,  presumably  a  kind  of 
pith,  but  as  we  don't  know  yet  what 
pith  itself  is,  we  are  not  much  the 
wiser.  And  the  angle-ridges,  seen 
through  a  lens,  we  shall  find  slightly 
flattened  into  a  kind  of  fillet  mould- 
ing, not  shown  in  the  enlargement  of  the  section  at  6,  as 
it  would  have  disguised  the  main  plan.  The  whole  stem  is 
hairy,  and  rough  to  the  touch. 

9.  From  this    square    stem  the  leaves  spring  in    pairs, 
alternately  from  the  two  opposite  sides.     It  is  quite  ea^ 
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to  fold  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  likeness  of  the  square  stem, 
and  cut  out  two  jagged  triangular  leaves  and  paste  them 
on  it,  a  little  way  up,  as  at  c,  and  then  two  smaller  ones 
and  paste  them  <m  a  little  way  above,  as  at  £2;   and  thai, 


looking  down,  you  will  have  the  crossed  group  e,  which  b 
any  Vestal  plant  you  will  at  once  perceive  to  be  the 
normal  arrangement  of  it. 

10.  I  call  the  leaves  "  triangular " :  their  actual  form,  in 
this  plant,  is,  as  in  Fig.  85,  a  long  shield  or  heart  shape, 
irr^pjilarly  and  coarsely  serrated,  ribbed  also  without  any 
precidon  so  as  to  give  a  reticulated   surface,   of  which  I 
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engrave  the  fine  network  only  at  the  inner  edge,  as  it 
would  be  usdess  trouble  to  draw  it  all  over.  And  if  you 
feel  the  real  leaf,  you  will  find  it  to  the  touch  exactly 
like  a  piece  of  fine  soft  flannel.  This  comfortable  and  salu- 
tary, but  rather  coarse  and  unpleasant,  character,  being 
pre-aninattly  what  I  hare  called,  for  general  reference, 
"Salvian."* 

11.  If  the  plant  be  strong  and  well  grown,  minor  flower- 
ing branches  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  but  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  these.  In  ordinary  examples, 
the  leaves  merely  diminish  upwards  till  the  clusters  of 
flowers  b^^,  and,  under  these,  taper  gradually  until  they 
are  lost  to  sight  and  the  flowers  are  everything.  But  the 
little  leaves  (^mb  on  underneath  to  the  last,  and  terminate 
the  flower  cluster  with  an  infinitely  diminishing  crossleted 
knot,  like  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

12.  The  flowers  themselves  are  of  a  subdued  purple, 
more  like  the  fiided  stain  of  some  rich  fruit  than  living 
colour,  and  speckled  or  daubed  with  white,  in  front,  in  a 
somewhat  tig^sh  and  angry-looking  pattern ;  to  which  if 
you  take  a  fine  lens,  it  will  show  that  the  white  is  com- 
posed of  fine  silvery  short  hair,  giving  a  sugary  kind  of 
gleam  over  the  purple,  the  white  dust  on  the  stamens 
above  adding  to  ^e  farinaceous  gleaming, — ^the  blossom,  for 
all  that,  remaining  so  gloomy  and  sad-coloured  that  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  call  it  "  Salvia  tristis,"  but  "  silvarum " 
will  better  identify  it  with  the  Wood  Betony  of  present 
books. 

18.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  draw  and  describe 
the  complex  form  of  this  flower  properly  without  great 
pains,  and  much  «xplanatory  and  apologetic  talk  besides,  but 
this  rcMgh  Fig.  86  will  indicate  the  things  to  be  looked  at. 

There  is  first  a  pale  green  calyx  a,  fine  pointed,  and 
that  acutely,  as  if  meaning  to  grow  into  thorns;  then  a 
purple  tube  b,  whose  rounded  back  follows  the  curve  of 

*  Compwe  pp.  389,  S9S.  M6. 
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the  springing  style  within,  which  shows  itself  finally  ontsdde 
tiie  flower's  mouth,  ending  in  a  foric  like  a  viper's  tongue. 
Above  this  there  is  a  hood  c,  and  below  it  a  kind  of 
apron  d,  whose  form  with  the  spots  on  it  is  better  under- 
stood in  the  ttoat  view  of  the  flower  on  the  right. 

14.  Now,  the  entire  tribe  of  flowers  we  are  examining  is 
first  to  be  thought  of  as  thus  constructed  of  a  vase  roui^ 


above  so  as  to  comply  with  the  curved  sping  of  the  style 
(I  will  return  presendy  to  the  question  of  the  mannv  of 
this  compliance),  opening,  at  its  mouth  upwards,  into  the 
hood — here,  though  small,  remarkably  well  defined — ^formed 
by  the  upper  petal;  and  below  into  the  essentially  triple 
group  of  petals,  on  which  whatever  stains  or  dashes  of  grey 
colour  the  blossom  is  to  bear  will  be  always  laid,  and  whidi 
I  call  the  apron  and  side  pockets.  Where  these  several 
parts  exist  clearly,  any  reader  who  has  some  dextority  with 
the  pencil,  caimot  study  the  minor  divisions  of  species 
better  than  by  pulling  off  this  lower  part  of  the  flower  and 
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Laying  it  flat  on  white  paper,  and  then  painting,  magnified, 

i»4iatever  pattern   is   put   on   it.     The   stains   are   irregular 

always,  yet  in  some  graceful  order  peculiar  to  each  species, 

and   I   find  the  ordinary  botanical  plates   of  these  flowers 

quite  beyond  identification  for  want  of  them,  besides  failing 

to  note  the  central  curve  of  profile,  which  is  the  primary 

distinctive  character.   This  Betony 

we    are    examining,    though    so 

strongly  barred  with  purple  that 

I    thought    of   calling    it    "Tig- 

rina,"    is   not,    either   by  Baxter, 

Sowerby,  or  in  the  Flora  Danica, 

marked    as    having   spot    at   alll 

nor  can  I   conjecture  the  name, 

among  those  now  accepted,  meant 

for  another  pretty  kind,  lilac  and 

white,  and  spotted  as  in  Fig.  87 

in  pretty  waves  and  ribands,  but 

I  shall  call  it  myself  Salvia  Vit- 

tata ;    the    full    purple    kind,    in  ^ 

which  the  apron  is  not  spotted, 

but  divided  into  two  lobes,  each  again  cloven  at  the  edge 

like  the  petal  of  a  pink,  will  be  Salvia  Fimbriata. 

15.  In  general,  Mnged  flowers  are  among  the  most 
graceM  and  delicate  forms  of  their  families,  but  am<nig 
the  Vestals,  the  fringe  is  apt  to  take  the  look  of  the  teeth 
of  a  trap.  I  cancelled  the  two  cuts  below  (Fig.  88),  of  the 
side  and  front  view  of  a  flower  of  Brunella,  magnified  five 
or  six  times — ^thinking  them  unpardonably  coarse  and  ugly ; 
but  they  show  this  f&nged  character  in  clearness,  and  axe 
worth  retaining,  if  only  to  show  that  things  are  not  meant 
to  be  finally  studied  under  magnification. 

16.  The  following  note  on  Melitta  Aurea,  just  written 
in  the  pretty  lanes  of  the  chalk  at  Orpington,^  describes 
one  of  the  best  types  of  the  Vestal  Family. 
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Its  hood  is  of  beautiful  pale  yellow,  deadoied  into  t 
mossy  texture  by  minute  white  hairs,  short  all  over  the 
surface,  but  the  tenth  of  an  inch  Icxig  at  front  edges.  Ajstn 
small,  and  pockets,  though  comparatively  la^e,  all  very 
subordinate  in  compari- 
scm  to  the  hood,  utd 
looking  a  little  as  if 
they  had  been  shrivelled 
or  withered;  being  d 
deeper,  i.e.,  pure  fuH 
gold  -yellow — spotted 
and  barred  with  neb 
warm  brown,  laid  oa 
in  fine  granular  textuie, 
darkening  to  their  edges 
Style  *  and  four  stamens 
curving  under  the  hood, 
so  closely  pressed  back 
into  it  that  they  loik 
y^  like    a    striped    pattern 

*  on  the  inside,  the  style, 
being  pink,  and  stamou 
white,  closely  embracisg 
it.  Anthers  edged  witb 
brown  like  a  figure  d 
eight  (q>ened  a  little 
in  the  middle;  s^[nu 
merely  a  little  fork  like  i 
serpent's  tongue.   Calyi 

jj      of  one  upper,  two  Istenl, 

and  two  lower  closer  set 

sepals.    The  central  ribs  of  the  lateral  ones  bent  down  into 

them ;  a  smaU  sharp  green  bract  at  the  base  outside ;  the  bud 

of  the  flower  bossy  and  firm,  apparently  formed  by  the  hood, 

*  I  do  not  InslBt  on  my  new  nomencUturet  of  part*  of  ^omen,  ei«p' 
in  putlculmr  references  to  them.  My  first  object  at  present  is^  to  get  l)" 
new  groups  and  namei  of  &niilies  arranged  and  understood. 
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only  beDt  down  so  as  to  hide  and  contain  all  the  rest;  the 
frii^  of  white  hairs,  ah«ady  at  their  ftill  length,  and  close 
set,  holding  it  hard  down  Mdthin ;  the  stamens,  curled  close 
round,  hid  within  the  apron.  Eight  or  ten  flowers  in  a 
cluster,  but  the  first  opening  group  normally  of  six — set  so 
as  to  show  three  at  each  side  of  the  cluster,  placed  across 
the  direction  of  the  growth  ot  the  alternate  pairs  of  leaves. 
Grows  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  with  six  or  seven 
flower  clusters  on  each  stem. 

Delicately  sweet  trf  taste  in  its  honey — with  the  merest 
soup^n  of  pungency.  I  think  honey  made  out  of  fields 
of  it  would  be  nicer  than  other  lowland  himey;  yet  I  do 
not  remember  ever  seeing  bees  busy  at  it. 

To  the  reader  who  objects  to  my  simple  name  of  this 
plant,  the  information  may  be  useful  which  I  find  in  the 
Flora  Londinensis^  that  Linnaeus,  though  he  enumerates  it 
with  the  Galeopsis  tribe,  seems  to  think  it  not  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  the  rest;  that  Haller  considers  it  a  Car- 
diaca ;  Scopoli,  a  Leonurus ;  and  that  Mr.  Hodson  makes  a 
separate  genus  of  it  under  the  name  of  Galeobdolon.  In 
the  same  book  I  find  that  it  "  throws  up  some  shoots 
destitute  of  blossoms,  which,  after  the  flowering  is  over, 
are  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  afterwards  creep  on 
the  ground."     (Where  to,  and  what  for?) 

17.  The  following  correction,  by  my  wild  Irish  friend,' 
of  my  statement  that  the  Vestals  have  no  brilliant  colour, 
is  mingled  with  other  delightM  talk  from  which  I  cannot 
extricate  it. 

"About  the  Sages, — All  the  English  sage*  ue  strictly  tempermte  to 
colour;  but  1  auppoie  much  sunshiiie  drives  them  to  ezcea  more  than 
other  plants,  for  certainly  the  exotic  sages  have  no  moderation  in  their 
hues.  Gardening  books  call  SalTia  Patens  and  Salvia  Splendens  natives 
of  Mexico^  and  the  velvety  violent  blue  of  the  one,  and  scarlet  of  the 
other,  seem  to  have  no  gTuation,  and  no  shade. 

"There's  no  colour  that  gives  me  such  an  idea  of  violence — a  sort  of 
rough,  angiy  scream — as  that  shade  of  blue,  ungradated.     In  the  gentian 

>  [flora  LondiaUntia,  voL  ii.,  letterprtst  &eing  tlis  plata  of  Oaleobdoloo  Galfr- 
opsis  (Yellow  Archangel).] 

'  [Mrs.  1a  Tonoh^  with  whom  at  tliia  time  Ruskin  had  mneh  eorrcepondenM 
on  botanical  subjecta.] 
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It  b  tonebed  with  greeo,  in  the  cornficnrer  with  red,  and  loftened  b;  the 
light  pUjing  thrau^  neuiy  tnnipannt  petals,  bnt  in  the  aaMt,  it  ia 
Bimpl;  blue  cloth.*  I  remember  *  gmrden  partr  I  wu  at  once,  in  ■  tct} 
prettj  bIuuIj  pUec  among  large  treet,  where  the  whole  scene  wu  made 
ogljr  and  put  out  of  tone  hj  one  good«iied  lad/,  drened  from  bead  to  foot 
in  dlk  of  that  ihade.     No  <m)c  wears  it  now. 

"There  are  a  great  man;  different  lalvia*,  but  I  dtm't  think  then 
are  anjr  of  mixed  or  uncertain  colours  (I  mean  garden  calTiaa),  and  there- 
fore I  don't  think  the/  are  changed  or  changeable  by  eultivatioa  If 
the/  were,  the/  would  long  ago  have  appeared  in  seedsmen's  lifti  u 
'  Florfits'  Flowera ' ;  there  would  be  new  rarieties  ever/  /ear,  with  ineh 
sweet  flower-like  names  as  John  Hopper,  Thomas  Granger,  and  Pllrig  FtA 
(a  rose,  and  two  pansies).  I  think  all  the  gand/  ssges  of  onr  gaideni  ue 
just  the  same  as  the  parent  plant*  or  seedLngs,  from  the  tropics.  I  find 
that  a  brilliant  blue  sage  is  a  meadow  plant  in  Geiman/.f 

"There  is  a  rather  excessive  tenden^  to  colour  in  the  sage  ftmllj^ 
those  ColeuB  things  in  oar  greenhouses  with  painted  leaves  are  ssgei,  I 
think— or  are  the/  glorified  nettles?  Thehr  flowers  are  light  blue.  Cdeu 
is  quite  an  srtificial  greenhouse  person,  as  &r  as  I  know  it,  ^endidlj 
coloured  as  to  its  leaves,  the  varieticB  endless  and  indistinct.  Tbe  iJtUt 
white  strealu  on  the  leaves  of  /our  wood  beton/  show  what  I  think  ii 
a  tendenc/  in  all  the  mints,  to  decorate  their  leaves — smart  petticost)  to 
compensate  for  hooded  heads ;  flannel  will  take  very  ga/  designs.  Some 
of  the  colcus  varietlca  have  puckered  and  frilled  leaves.  I  would  send  7011 
a  blossom  or  sketch,  but  it  Is  not  in  flower  /et.  I  never  saw  the  flowen 
var/ ;  the  shoots  end  with  a  tall,  looslsh,  and  not  leaf/  spike  of  ver/  null 
pale  Uae  boodiet.  However  gand/  the  leaves,  the  blossoms  seem  deter- 
mined to  assert  with  great  pride  their  conspicuous  humilit/. 

"  I  have  just  been  given  a  plant  of  tbc  tall  /ellow  wood-sage,  £rom  tbc 
Apennines, — tbe  plant  you  told  me  of.  I  hsd  one  last  /ear,  snd  it 
flowered,  but  found  m/  pla/ground  too  cold,  and  died.  I  Will  keep  tlm 
one  indoors. 

"  I've  been  all  morning  weeding  out  minx  plants.  It's  curiom  bov 
some  wild  flowers  are  essential!/  weeds,  and  others  are  not, — just  si  some 
minxes  are  alwa/s  getting  io  the  wa/  and  puttittg  in  their  word  when  thei 
betters  are  in  conclave.  I  have  several  little  round  beds,  about  s  yiti 
across,  planted  with  rock-roses,  and  meant  to  look  like  cushions,  pink, 
white,  and  /ellow.  Well,  I  took  a  whole  basket  of  minx  plants  out  of 
those  little  Deda  Some  of  them,  notabl/  tbe  plantains,  were  so  sniiooi 
to  be  seen  above  the  rock-roses  that  the/  stood  on  tiptoe,  their  root) 
nearl/  out  of  the  earth.  I  had  brought  a  trowel,  knowing  the  tenscitj  ot 
plsntain  roots,  but  tbe  conceit  of  these  creatures  had  left  them  slnwst 
rootless,  and  a  finger  and  thumb  dislodged  them.  Several  of  tbe  sauHc 
paIe-«/ed  veronicas  had  spread  long  shoots  all  over  the  ground,  standing  np 
at  the  tips, — snd  there's  an  ugl/  thing  called  Fat-hen,  a  chenopodiuffii 
that  springs  up  everywhere,  except  in  wild  places  where  no  one  w»lil 

*  M/  own  feeling  is  against  the  elothiness  onl/,  not  the  colour — thoa^ 
I  admit  the  after-mentioned  lad/  might  more  advisedl/  have  been  dressed 
in  what  the  French  call  a  "bleu  dlMret." 

t  And  In  Switserland ;  but  nobod/  cares  for  it 
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object  to  It  Some  pUnts  reslly  Kern  to  hare  no  other  buBtncM  tlwn  to 
thwart  and  provoke  caltiTators.  The  dockj,  which  ue  auch  an  aggravation 
to  the  matter,^  come  in  crowds  when  be  lowi  his  tumipa,  and  cmve  down 
long,  atnight  roott,  that  can't  be  dag  up. 

"June  ItL — Bugle  is  just  beginning  to  blow  bj  the  river  here,  and  the 
leaves  that  grow  high  among  the  flowers  are  of  a  bluish  bronse.  It  is  all 
very  pcettjr  in  colour;  like  Bmnella  sent  to  school,  and  weU  fed,  and 
tanght,  and  dresaed,  and  made  a  duchess  of.  It  has  a  mouth,  but  no  hood. 
In  flowers,  some  of  the  monastic  orders  seem  to  do  without  hoods,  or 
gradnally  cut  them  down  into  shawls.  Here's  a  rough  sketch  of  a  green- 
bouse  suvia,  Fig.  99,  certainl; 
not  varied  by  cultivation,  and  , 
It  has  no  hood.  As  soon  as 
the  bud  opens,  the  style  and 
two  stamens  shoot  out  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
p^s,  and  the  thing  that 
should  be  a  hood  is  not  only 
strained  back,  but  pinched  in  at  the  sides  till  it  is  exactly  like  the  keel  of 
a  pea-flower.  So  the  &shion  of  hoods  seenu  to  vary  a  good  deal,  and 
some  orders  must  want  to  leave  them  off  altogether.  As  I  was  going  to 
church  yesterday,  I  picked  such  a  beautiful  spire  of  the  white  MeUtta 
duldssima.  It  was  quite  striking  to  have  such  a  new  view  of  it,  for  I  had 
to  look  up  at  it, — it  was  growing  from  a  cleft  in  the  coping  stones  of  a  high 
old  wall.  There  were  two  ranki  or  circles  of  fully  robed  and  hooded 
'Archangels,'  one  above  the  other,  ten  in  one  circle,  and  the  whole  as 
straight  and  stately  as  an  obelisk.  'Well,  so  you  come  to  church  with  a 
nettle  stuck  in  your  gown,'  said  a  fellow-worshipper. 

"  I  have  no  experience  of  minx  flowers.  There's  no  dodder  here ;  and 
our  wood-sorrel  does  not  burrow.  There  is  so  little  of  it,  that  it  likes  to 
show  itself.  And  all  our  flowers  here  are  serious-minded,  though  sometimes 
very  provoking;  some  of  the  veronicas  particularly,  always  Arcing  them- 
selves among  their  betters,  and  spreading  themselves  out  They  are  perhaps 
a  little  minzy,  with  their  foolish  pale-blue  ejea,  I  don't  mean  the  speed- 
well ;  she  has  no  such  habits.  You  scarcely  ever  find  them  &r  from 
a  house.  And  there's  a  plantain  ('way-bread')  that  can't  live  without  a 
road  to  sit  beside  and  see  the  people  go  by.  Yesterday,  I  found  lots  of 
groundsel  in  a  gravel  pit,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  pasture  fiur  from  any 
honse.  But  there  had  been  battles  tliere  and  remains  of  earthworks,  and 
they  never  take  the  gravel  without  finding  human  bones.  I  stirred  the 
earth  about  the  groundsel,  and  came  to  two  human  vertebrse,  and  some 
ribs  and  a  shoulder-blade.     So  the  groundsel  belonged  to  humanity  still, 

"Why  do  some  plants  follow  and  haunt  man  and  his  habitations,  as  if 
they  did  it  on  purpose,  or  had  no  place  of  their  own  in  nature  7  It  would 
be  as  strange  to  meet  a  plant  of  groundsel  or  shepherd's  purse  in  a  lonely 
wood  or  moor,  as  it  would  be  to  meet  a  London  policeman, — and  yet 
groundsel  has  flying  seeds  and  can  grow  in  all  soils,  where  It  Isn't  wanted."  * 

>  [Mr.  La  Tonoha] 

*  [Here,  in  ths  original  editkni,  followed  the  concluding  psssige,  now  tnuislbrred 
to  p.  CSC] 
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CHAPTER  X 

OF  CAPRICE  IN  FLOWERS 

1.  I  SAID  that  I  would'  gather  into  this  chapter  all  I  could, 
of  what  seoned  to  me  traceable  in  the  ca{Hrice,  or  personal 
character,  of  plants,  as  distinguished  firom  their  enforced 
structure; — ^tfae  measure  in  which  they  grow,  and  are  not 
grown ;  in  which  they  spring  by  their  own  force  out  of  the 
ground,  and  are  not  puUed  out  of  it  by  the  external  force 
of  the  air, — \a  whidi  they  twist  because  they  like  twisting, 
and  axe  not  wrung  round  by  the  sun,  nor  forced  to  clasp 
other  trees  lest  they  should  fall,  or  climb  them  as  bears 
climb  a  pole,  to  look  out  at  ihe  tap.  But  I  find  the 
chapter  would  be  indeed  a  far  climbing  one — a  very  Jack's 
beanstalk  of  a  chapter,  if  I  tried  to  give  any  completeoess 
to  its  statement.  I  can  only  set — if  it  may  be — a  vine- 
stick  for  the  reader's  own  clustering  thoughts  to  climb.* 

2.  And  in  the  first  place,  note  that  the  characters  of 
plants  are  of  course  to  be  studied  only  in  comparison  with 
those  that  grow  virtually  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
district  of  ^e  western  meres  of  England,  in  its  mildness, 
dampness,  ruggedness  of  soil,  and  twihght  length  of  summer 
day,  is  espe<ai^y  favourable  to  all  surCace-growth, — growth 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  parasitical, — of  one  plant  upcu 
another;  but  not  injuriously  so, — the  stronger  plant  being 
only  covered  as  a  rock  would  be,  by  the  more  swifUy 
growing  kinds  which  adorn  it  without  injuring. 

8.  And  here  we  must  at  once  distinguish  between  what 

*  Borrowed  from  Mr.  Browning.  I  wu  aiking  bim  one  day  wiiie  due 
to  ftn  eager  friend's  character.  "She  is  a  true  woman,"  he  sm;  "f^  ■ 
stick  for  her  In  anywhere,  and  she'll  nm  up  it." 

>  [See  abon,  p.  48S  *.] 
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is  properly  called  a  parasite, — i.e.,  a  plant  or  animal  which 
lives  at  the  expense  or  to  the  injury  of  another  (as,  tor 
instance,  the  fine  society  of  the  town  at  present  lives  at  the 
expense  of  the  peasantry), — and  what  botanists,  I  believe, 
caU  an  "epiphyte,"  a  pluit  that  grows  upon  others  without 
feeding  upon  them.  But  one  broader  and  more  important 
distinction  must  be  made  simply  between  innocent  and 
malignant  overgrowth,  of  whatsoever  kind.  A  honeysuckle 
does  not  grow  upon  other  trees,  but  it  strangles  them; 
while  the  polypody  and  the  whortleberry  will  root  them- 
selves half-way  up  their  trunks,  yet  not  do  them  the  least 
harm.  "  In  Cornwall  I  have  seen  polypody  fully  twenty  or 
even  thirty  feet,  up  high  trees,"  says  a  trustwmthy  fii^id. 

In  calling  this  district,  then,  &vourable  to  surface-growth, 
or  overgrowth,  I  mean  that  it  shows  in  utmost  beauty 
most  of  the  plants  which  not  only  can  grow  without  direct 
noiuishment  from  the  earth,  but  delight  in  the  difficulty,  and 
seem  never  to  be  happy  unless  hard  put  to  it  for  a  living. 

4.  I  have  just  named  the  polypody.  It  enjoys  itself 
extremely  on  the  top  of  my  garden  wall,  but  would  not 
be  the  least  obliged  to  me  for  putting  it  into  a  flower 
border.  The  veronicas  and  snapdragons  are  partly  of  the 
same  mind,  and  I  believe  my  gardener,  albeit  wise,  does 
not  quite  know  how  greatly  he  might  gratify  some  of  his 
pinks  by  letting  them  droop  out  of  a  cl^  of  crag,  instead 
of  fattening  and  propping  them  in  garden  luxury,  till  they 
split  their  corsets,  and  lose  all  grace  and  retenue. 

5.  But  the  most  curious,  though  the  most  subtle,  per- 
sonal character  in  overgrowth  is  shown  by  the  wood-soireL^ 
It  will  carpet  the  ground  &eely  enough,  and  you  might  take 
it  at  first  to  be  as  simple-minded  as  a  wood  anemone 
or  primrose.  But  it  diffios  from  all  other  gracious  flowers 
known  to  me  in  having  an  especial  liking  for  holes.  It 
is  like  a  mouse,  or  a  marmot,  in  real  disposition :  it 
does  not  seek  crannies  for  shade,  as  many  other  pensive 
flowers  do ;  on  the  contrary,  full,  though   not  bright,  light 

■  [The  OmtU  aettoavOi:  wm  Rndda't  rt«dr,  Plata  U.,  <g,  xxzriiL] 
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is  necessary  to  it:  but  it  loves  a  burrow — for  the  burrow's 
sake,  and  will  always  get  down  into  one  as  &r  as  it  csd 
without  loss  of  daylight. 

0.  The  foUowing  piece  of  letter  from  the  banks  of  Li%> 
generalizes  too  much  in  theory  from  the  sorrel  of  the  one 
spot.  There  is  no  question  about  this  habit  of  the  oxalis 
to  fill  nooks ;  when  it  grows  on  the  stump  of  a  tree*  it  is 
always  between  the  roots,  never  on  the  projections  of  them.' 

"About  irood-K>rrel.  Then  is  to  very  littte  of  it  here,  that  it  doet  not 
duMW  to  bide  itsdf.  I  only  know  one  mot  where  it  grows  wild,  md  there  it 
nuiket  boues  and  ciuhioni  of  itself  I  have  plantM  it  In  seven!  plx^ 
where  it  hss  either  done  the  same  thing,  or  died.  Don't  you  think  pUntt 
have  local  customs  and  fashions  like  people?  English  wood-iorrel  mi; 
value  comfort  and  shelter,  and  the  Irish  sort  may  value  conspicuouutu. 
Just  as  English  people  always  want  to  eat,  and  won't  go  twenfy  mila 
without  either  a  certainty  oi  luncheon  at  the  end,  or  far  too  madi  of  it 
is  a  basket;  while  tew  never  think  about  it  at  all,  and  never  miss  it  when 
it  doesn't  come  of  itself.  I'm  sure  your  vood-sorrel  just  wants  to  be  wia 
and  comfortable,  and  ours  doesn't  care. 

"  I  dtm't  think  I  have  found  out  any  more  '  minx '  plants.  Oar  woodt 
are  now  carpeted  with  the  shiny  leaves  of  the  wood  saniclc — a  {hwdIuh; 
thing,  because  it  is  not  an  anemone,  and  in  spring  its  young  leaves  uc 
BO  liKe  anemone  leaves,  that  strangers  always  say,  'What  quantitiei  of 
wind-flowers  you  have ! '  and  one  has  the  mortification  of  confessing  tlu; 
are  only  imitatioD ! " 

7.  The  following  notes  on  the  sorrel  were  intended  to 
have  been  carried  into  deeper  crannies, — I  see  they  have 
been  by  me  these  nine  years,* — and  must  be  given  now,  as 
they  were  left. 

Mi^,  1B7S. 

Here,  round  Coniston,  the  oxahs,  primrose,  wood  hya- 
cinth, violet,  and  wood  anemone,  reign  together  in  the 
perfect  spring.  This  year,  1  find  that  in  the  middle  of 
May  the  oxalis  is  entirely  past,  the  primrose  and  hyacintli 
fast  passing,  the  wild   strawberry  succeeding  the  osaUs  in 

*  [Again  irom  Mrs.  La  Touche,  of  Harriatown  House  (Co.  Kildsre),  litnatsi  m 
a  haiMt  above  the  Liffey.] 

*  [Here  the  printed  proof  ad<U : — 

"Se«  farther  the  notes  on  usm  of  round  and  pointed  leaAge  is  ^' 
next  chapter." 
The  next  cbaptar  was,  hoirever,  on  s  different  subject ;  but  see  below,  p.  M.] 
>  [It  will  thus  be  Men  that  Ruakin  waa  writing  in  1687.] 
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perfect  beauty  ;  but,  along  the  banks  and  roadsides,  griev- 
ously mixed  with  and  effaced  by  the  vulgar  white  Clarissa, 
the  basest  of  its  order. 

I  have  not  had  half  time  this  spring  to  examine  the 
oxalis;  but  these  essential  points  are  to  be  noted  of  it. 

8.  Its  entire  function  is  decorative;  it  is  virtually  a 
flowering  plant, — not  one  for  either  fruit  or  seed;  its  fruit 
is  nothing,  and  the  whole  aim  of  Nature  in  it  is  to  give 
the  flower  an  infinite  tenderness. 

Each  flower  has  its  own  little  stalk  frx>m  the  ground, 
— ^there  is  no  companionship  for  it  on  its  own  stem — only 
neighbourhood  with  other  blossoms,  each  fr^m  the  ground. 
Each  virgula  has  only  to  sustain  its  own  delicate  blossom. 

Now,  that  a  flower  may  be  perfectly  tender  in  expres- 
sion, it  must  be  not  only  capable  of  afiliction,  but  evidently, 
in  a  measure,  afflicted;  having  its  form  not  only  alterable, 
but  altered.  The  strong  flowers — strawberry  or  buttercup, 
hyacinth  or  narcissus — have  perfect  forms  of  petal  and  bell, 
from  which,  so  far  as  they  vary,  they  are  imperfect 
flowers ;  but  the  oxalis  is  meant  to  be  by  kindly  wannth 
expanded  into  its  perfect  cinquefoil,  and  by  rain  and  cold 
closed  into  a  bell  which  droops,  and  shrinks  like  an  abashed 
maid ;  nor  only  so,  but  the  petals  themselves  are  never  of 
any  constant  form,  but,  approaching  more  or  less  in  contour 
to  those  of  the  anemone,  divide  and  fret  themselves  at 
their  edges,  as  if  they  had  hesitated  at  every  chillier  dawn 
or  falling  snowflake  of  the  April  mornings,  and  had  faded 
with  every  fading  violet  ray  of  the  April  twilight;  their 
own  tracings  of  violet  vein  being  branched  more  like  riven 
clouds  than  petal  colours, — so  irregular  are  they  in  their 
half-effaced  empurpling  of  the  white,  which  yet  is  pm«  as 
snow  itself,  where  it  fills  the  hollows  of  the  dark  rocks. 

I  must  give  account  of  the  most  capricious  of  all  beau- 
tiful wild  flowers  separately.' 

9.  My  correspondent's  accusation  of  the  deceptive  leaves 

'  [The  Cjclamen,  tha  Bubjeot  of  ma  intonded  dtapter:  see  tho  not«i  for  Itj 
below,  p.  540.] 
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of  the  wood  sanide  (SanicuU  Europeea,  health-giving  a 
cuntive  ?)  ccamects  itself  prettily  with  what  I  had  ami  in 
the  close  of  this  chapter,  of  a  less  amiable  plant. 

The  lesser  dodder  gives  us  a  notaUe  example  of  anoUn 
kind  of  caprice,  to  which  I  referred  in  saying  dsewhere 
that  species  mock  each  other  when  they  iq^voftch,  but  do 
not  pass  into  each  other.^ 

The  lesser  dodder  is  a  little  campanula  which  to  tH 
appearance  has  resolved  to  imitate  a  heath.  Now  watch 
the  trick  of  it  First  it  makes  itself  as  small  as  it  can- 
smaller  than  even  the  ling — so  that  it  may  make  its  fin 
petals  look  like  four.  Then  to  its  own  proper  and  thin  film 
of  tissue,  it  gives  the  stnmg  and  wax-like  substance  of  the 
finest  «id  strongest  heathers ;  and  out  ctf  this  tissue,  sugar; 
under  the  lens,  and  so  wax-like  and  strong  that  the  plant 
is  called  "  wax-weed "  in  South  England,  it  constructs  a 
petal  almost  of  the  boat-like  form  of  a  true  heath  petal 
and  pushes  out  its  black  forked  style,  so  as  to  give  some- 
thing the  look  of  the  dark  centre  of  the  heath  bell;  and 
succeeds  in  quite  avoiding  detection  as  to  whether  it  has 
five  petals  or  four.  Then  it  exaggerates  the  fringe  at  tbe 
root  of  its  stamoos,  so  as  to  look  like  that  of  the  ling; 
then  it  turns  its  calyx  into  a  lovely  purple  secondary  bdl, 
and  puts  a  boss  of  bracts  under  that,  so  Uiat,  seen  laterally. 
it  can  now  be  hardly  at  all  distinguished  from  a  bell  cj 
ling.  Then,  lastly,  as  it  cannot  look  the  least  like  a  beatb  i 
urtiile  it  remains  visibly  a  twisted  plant,  it  throws  off  all  ! 
its  leaves,  thins  its  stalk  to  a  mere  brown  thread,  and  | 
takes  a  stem  of  iuize  to  climb  up,  making  that  look  its  ! 
own,  and  crowding  its  bells  together  between  the  green 
whin-leaves,  so  as  to  look  almost  exactly  like  clusters  of 
ling,  throwing  its  narrow  red  stalk  about  meanwhile  in  lU 
directions,  so  as  to  mask  and  embrown  the  fuize,  and 
disguise  all  the  separation  between  the  two  plants,  uDtH 
one  fancies  it  must  really  be  a  prickly  species  of  erica. 

>  [(iutm  »if  the  Air,  %  9i  H.  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  358).] 
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10.  Now  in  all  this,  observe,  there  is  only  mockery  of 
heath — there  is  no  real  approach  whatever  to  a  transition 
into  heath.  The  five  small  petals  axe  not  one  fraction 
nearer  becoming  four  than  they  were  in  the  full  purple 
expanse  of  the  convolvulus.  The  convoluted  and  parasitic 
nature,  so  far  from  having  approached  the  honest-branched 
and  earth-rooted  nature  of  the  erica,  is  &r  more  intensely 
convolute  and  parasitic  than  in  the  convolvulus;  it  has 
actually  disguised  itself  by  its  own  exaggeration,  and  the 
fringe  at  the  base  of  the  stamen,  stooping  inwards,  has  no 
real  connection  whatever  with  the  two  branches  of  the 
heath  stamen,  thrown  outwards.  Everything  has  been  done 
to  deceive,  but  nothing  to  effect  real  transition. 

11.  Why  the  powers  of  nature  should  try  to  deceive 
us,  is  not  our  business  to  ask;  nor  if  the  question  be  put 
to  h^  will  the  Sphinx  reply ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  she 
does,  and  that  our  life,  when  healthy,  is  a  balanced  state 
between  a  childish  submission  to  her  deceits,  and  a  &ithful 
and  reverent  investigation  of  her  laws.  We  are  to  live 
happily,  like  children  under  a  dome  of  blue  glass,  with 
pretty  glittering  gems  in  it,  that  rise  and  set.  And  we 
are  also  to  know,  like  grown  men,  and  to  endure  in 
humility,  the  sorrowful  knowledge,  that  the  dome  is  im- 
measurable ;  and  that  we,  and  all  our  lives,  and  all  our 
nearest  worlds,  are  the  servants  and  sateUites  of  one  vague 
speck  in  its  luminous  infinitude. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

OF  WILDNESS  IN  FLOWEBS 

I.  The  deeply  mteresting  passages  respecting  the  assoda- 
tion  of  certain  flowers  with  humanity,  occurriDg  in  mj 
correspondent's  additions  to  last  chapter,^  lead  me  into  some 
thoughts  which  are  partly  sequent  on  what  I  have  alresdf 
said  in  Chap.  VII.  of  the  first  volume;'  partly  suggested 
by  these  passages,  and  recently  gathered  information  eao.- 
oected  with  them. 

Only  yesterday,*  my  httle  cousin  Lily,'  riding  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  in  the  loveUest  summer  day  I  ban 
seen  our  hills  glowing  in  for  perhaps  the  last  three  or  foui 
years,  brought  me  back,  as  the  best  news  she  could  gin 
me  to  brighten  the  day,  that  there  were  six  or  sevco  Urge 
clusters  of  my  favourite  pansy  by  the  roadside,  just  when 
the  lake  ended. 

Now,  the  gardens, — flower  and  kitchen  alike, — are  banked 
and  bedded  with  all  manner  of  pansies — golden-irfiite, 
purple,  and  azure.  But  the  child  knew  very  well  that  I 
looked  on  all  these  merely  as  flower  upholstery;  that  tlie 
one  pansy  I  cared  for  was  Viola  Psyche,*  and  that  VitJi 
Psyche  could  not  possibly  be  found  but  at  t^e  end  d  \ 
the  lake. 

2.  Again,  this  very  morning,  11th  July,  I  have  the  fol-   ; 
lowing  note  from,  kind   Mr.  Robinson,*  of  7^  Garden,  in 

*  Date  of  year  needlcM.  My  ackl-motto  of  "  To-day  "  '  Kemi  duDf'' 
now  into  one  umg  ywterfay.  _ 


;See  cli.  X.  §  6.] 

'Sea  above,  pp.  2 ._,.j 

Eldeit  dau^ter  of  Mr.  and  Mia.  Arthar  Severn.] 


Sm  above,  p.  407-] 

Autlior  of  Tke  EngUtb  FIoimt  Oarrfm,  firat  edition  1883,  freqneatly  n 

'See  the  title-page*  of  thii  edition,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  zl.] 
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answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  about  the  deadness  of  colour 
and  vapid  smoothness  of  root  of  petal  in  the  orange  lilies 
which  are  living  with  the  cactuses  in  my  greenhouse: — 

"Juig  4th,  ISSfi. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — There  are  vuions  lilies  tJlied  to  the  bright  onmge 
one  of  the  Piedmontese  meadows.  To  make  a  fair  comparison,  yoa  will,  of 
course,  be  sure  that  you  have  the  lanu  lily  both  in  pots  and  In  the  garden. 
The  'Oratge  lllj-'  has  a  good  English  name — established  for  generations 
among  people  who  never  spoke  a  Ijitin  word.  It  shows  remarkable  dif- 
ferences between  its  garden  and  wild  state, — in  the  Irish  cottage  garden, 
when  well  grown,  branching  Into  a  great  head  of  flowers ;  and  in  the  Alpine 
meadows  (as  I  saw  it  in  Ansasca),  with  one  noble  blomom  level  with  the 
grass  and  St.  Bruno's  lilies. 

"  Please  give  us  Englith  names.  '  Lillum  Fervidum '  is  just  as  much  of  a 
bar  to  the  '  Mirest  gate  to  knowledge '  as  any  other  botanical  name ;  and  of 
these  names  we  have  surely  had  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  past,  and  have  a 
rich  promise  for  the  future  !  I  have  been  through  every  stage  of  the  plant 
name  question,  and  cannot  describe  the  vast  loss  to  all  who  love  gardens  and 
flowers  eaused  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  *  nomenclature.  It  is  not  only  poor 
and  simple  people  who  are  bothered  by  the  long  names ;  educated  people  in 
the  'higher  classes'  are  also  knocked  over  by  them  I  The  Gardm  founded 
by  me  reaches  most  of  the  great  fardeaers,  and  my  Gardening  goes  among 
the  more  simple  people,  and  so  I  nave  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  this 
question  tiiat  were  not  before  available ;  1  also  spent  several  years  in  a 
botanic  garden — quite  pleased  at  my  mouth  being  full  of  barbarous  language  I 

"  Please  do  not  trouble  to  write  in  reply  to  this,  but  if  I  can  help  you  in 
any  way,  put  your  question  in  one  of  these  tough  envelopes,  and  it  will  come 
direct  to  me,  and  be  promptly  attended  to. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, 

"  Yours  veiy  faithfully, 

"W.  Robinson. 

"P.S.— Two  wild  forms  of  the  Orange  Lily  have  just  been  sent  to  me, 
both  showing  the  furrowed  surftce.  They  are  growing  in  the  open  air  in 
a  garden.  Evidently  these  are  distinct  forms  of  this  lily,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  Umbelliferum.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  lilies — certainly 
the  white  lily,  and  the  golden-rayed  lily  (Auratum) — lose  their  strength  of 
rib  or  nerve,  and  therefore  their  force  of  colour,  when  grown  In  heat." 

8.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  his  admission 
of  the  need  of  simple  nomenclature,  and  most  earnestly  I 
will  try  to  recover,  or  invent,  English  names  for  England, 
and  French  for  France.     But  the  Latin    name  is    ^ways 

*  Bad  or  good,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  English  people  of  the 
wtxM, 
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necessmry  for  scientific  European  service.  The  beautiful 
flower  now  under  debate  does  not  grow  wild  in  Englaiid 
at  all,  and  while  content  with  the  simple  term  "  onaage  lily  " 
for  the  variety  grown  in  our  gardens,  1  keep  Fervidum,  in 
Latin,  while  in  English,  Flame-Lily,  will  be  the  most  easily 
accurate  expression  for  the  noble  flower:  and  in  French  Lis 
Ardent 

4.  I  found  it,  on  2nd  June,  1S77,  growing  in  ridiest 
clusters,  together  with  the  white  asphodel,  in  the  hollows 
of  the  smooth  gneiss  rocks  of  the  entrance  to  the  Val 
Formama:  the  rocks  dark  with  a  bronze-coloured  licboi, 
like  the  half  purple,  half  brown  ftir  of  an  animal,  the  purer 
purple  shadows  of  the  distant  valley  withdrawn  beyond 
their  rounded  glow;  and  the  fiery  flowers  set  against  such 
mighty  shade.  They  themselves  in  supremest  strength — four 
and  five  lilies  clustered  at  the  top  from  a  single  stem. 

The  quantity  of  device  and  artifice  used  in  the  petal 
to  enrich  the  colour  is  something  miraculous.  At  the 
extremity  of  it,  a  brown  orange,  as  if  burnt  by  the  sun 
into  a  swarthier  darkness,  then  vivifying  itself  within  to 
gold; — ^gold  raised  and  cloven  into  ridges,  half  ploughed, 
half  chiselled,  with  something  of  the  cleavage  of  rock,  some- 
thing of  the  rending  of  ice,  in  their  deep-drawn  furrows 
and  writhed  crests,  more  and  more  twisted  and  engraved 
and  dragged  into  lengths  of  golden  lava  to  the  leafs  root, 
till  in  the  centre,  suddesily  a  fringe  of  crystal  fibres,  as  blue 
as  a  hyacinth,  and  as  clear  as  the  dew,  crowns  all  the  field 
of  flame  with  Uving  hoar-frost. 

These  marvellous  ridges  and  crests  radiate  from  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  to  its  circumference,  the  crystalline  centra]  ridge 
opening  at  its  termination  into  two  principal  folds  which 
extend  to  the  point  of  the  leaf.  The  flower  can  only  be 
studied  as  it  grows.  Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the 
waxen  lifelessness  of  one  I  have  brought  home  and  tried  to 
keep  in  water. 

5.  Now,  this  I  call  a  rightly  wild  flower,  entirely  resent- 
ing being  gathered, — dying  virtually  the  moment  you  take 
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it  £rom  its  rock, — beautiful  exceedingly,  for  the  rock's  sake 
and  its  own,  not  ours;  nor  for  any  beast's,  nor  worm's,  nor 
midge's,  nor  aphid's.  Innocent,  not  benevolent ;  medicinal, 
if  you  seek,  with  its  orris  root  (but  flowers  that  are  bene- 
volent with  their  roots  only  might  as  welt  be  potatoes). 
Practically  as  yet  ner^  seen  by  human  eyes, — the  things 
one  calls  orange  lilies  in  greenhouses  might  as  well  be  cut 
out  of  paper  and  painted  with  orange  chrome, — and  the 
peasant  recognizes  them  but  as  weeds  of  the  rock. 

6.  To  this  class  of  true  wild  flowers  belong  the  most 
beautiful  plants  in  the  world;  all  the  Lucias;  the  most 
finished  types  of  Cliuissa*  Rhododendron;  and  these,  with 
St.  Bruno's  lily,  of  Lilium. 

I  have  mj^elf  seen  them  only  in  the  Val  d'OssoIa.  I 
was  too  early  for  them  in  the  Val  Anzasca.  I  doubt  not 
their  being  found  in  the  places  fit  for  them  in  such  hot 
valleys  all  along  the  south  side  of  the  Alps ;  but  as  Fors 
led  me  to  their  proper  study  first  in  this  valley  of  the 
Toccia,  which,  receiving  in  substance  the  waters  of  the 
Simplon,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Lake  of  Orta,  claims  for  its 
own  proper  lake  the  ]t>ay  of  Maggiore  round  the  Borro- 
mean  islands,  I  think  the  schools  of  Proserpina  may  with 
pleasure  accept  my  name  for  it  —  Lilium  Fervidum,  St 
Carlo's  Lily.^ 


*  I  use  in  this  pssiage  my  own  nomenclature,  which  is  cBiential  to  the 
right  expression  of  my  meaning.^ 

>  [For  St  Carlo  Borromeo,  m«  Vol.  XVH.  p.  86.    The  printed  proof  add*-.— 
"  Next  to  these  rightly  to  called  irild  floireni,  we  have  to  class  thoM 
which,  though  sbsolutelj  without  cnltivstion,  Msooiate  jojfhllj  with  men 
tnd  Mam  made  to  be  gathered." 
But  the  chapter  was  oever  finished.    The  passsge  which  here  foUows  in  the  text 
Is  tranaferrea  from  the  end  of  chapter  iz.] 

'  [Not,  it  would  eeem,  entirelj  his  betanioai  nomencUture  (for  he  ipenks  of 
Rhododendron,  and  not  Aurora :  aee  p.  367  n.).  And  m  the  printed  proof  has 
"Gsrissa  Rhododendron"  without  a  comma  hetween  the  two  words,  he  probably 
means  hie  nomenclature  for  oohuri,  "Clarissa"  being  not  only  his  botaniikl  name 
for  the  Pink  (we  p.  313),  but  also  hi*  name  (in  The  Lav*  (/  Finle)  for  a  colour. 
He  thus  means  that  he  uses  "Clarissa"  as  a  colour-tenn  here  In  order  to  include 
the  full  signification  of  "ruby,"  leaning  "towards  fiery  scarlet  in  its  crlmeon"; 
tee  Vol  XV.  p.  427.] 
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The  pUte*  principally  illustratiTe  of  Chapter  IX.  was 
given  in  last  number;  those  which  accompany  the  present 
one  are  finished  with  more  care  than  usuiJ,  because  having 
no  time  now  to  continue  The  Leaot  of  Fisok,  I  sh&ll 
endeavour  to  make  the  plates  in  Proterpina  answer  tbe 
further  purpose  of  examples  in  such  drawing  schools  as 
may  hereafter  follow  the  rules  I  gave  at  Oxford. 

These  two  plates  were  intended  to  companion  some 
talk,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII.,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  &(mtal  plan  and  lateral  profile  of  branches.  I 
e^>ected  to  find  some  result  &om  it  on  the  wood-grainiiig 
— but  have  had  no  Idsure  for  the  intended  sawings  and 
planings. 

Life  is  really  quite  disgustingly  too  short ;  one  has  only 
got  one's  materials  together  by  the  time  one  can  no  mcnre 
use  them.  But  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  in  closing  this 
fragment  of  work  old  and  new,  that  I  beg  my  friends  reiy 
earnestly  never  to  mind  paragraphs  about  me  in  the  puUic 
papers.  My  illnesses,  so  called,  are  only  brought  on  by 
vexation  or  worry  (for  which  said  Mends  are  often  liieni- 
selves  in  no  small  degree  answerable),  and  leave  me,  aita 
a  few  weeks  of  wandering  thou^ts,  much  the  same  as  I 
was  before, — only  a  little  sadder  and  wiser  I — probably,  if  I 
am  spared  till  I  am  seventy,  I  shall  be  as  sad  and  wise  as 
I  ever  wish  to  be,  and  will  try  to  keep  so,  to  the  end. 

BrANTWOOD, 

lOJA  AiiguH,  1886. 

>  rjliat  ii,  Plato  XXTIII.  ("MenthM"),  IlliiAtntin^,  and  descritwd  in,  Cbp- 
tar  IX.  (abore,  p.  S14).    The  othera  are  Platoa  XXX.  and  XXZl.] 
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NOTES    FOR   "PROSERPINA" 


1.  PRIMULA! 

1.  I  HATE  reBolred,  in  what  I  may  be  able  yet  to  write  of  Proterpina,  to 
adhere  dmply  to  the  amogementa  and  names  already  given,  only  eanjing 
them  ont  into  auch  further  dirision  as  I  find  needful.  There  fa  aften  reason 
tor  them  which  I  had  now  forgotten,  and  which  the  reader  may  never 
find  oat,  but  they  are  certainly  prettier  and  easier  than  those  ^ven  In 
other  book^  and  may  be  learned  oy  young  people  with  little  more  trouble 
than  nnrsery  rhymes.  Tlius  my  chief  reason  for  setting  down  the  names 
Stella,  Frandsca,  Prinrala,  in  that  order,*  was  that  they  seem  to  me 
more  easily  said,  or  sung,  In  that  cadence  than  with  "primula"  to  begin; 
though  every  botanical  author  tells  j'ou  in  his  account  of  every  primrose, 
that  primus  is  L^tin  for  first.  I  have  myself  so  far  forgotten  my  Latin  In 
English  that  the  word  sounds  to  me  merely  like  a  melodious  form  of 
"prim,"  for  indeed  the  manner  In  which  the  daintiest  and  purest  of  the 
race  hold  themselves  up  on  their  long  stalks,'  as  compared  with  the  care- 
less— not  to  aay  unscrupulous — way  in  which  real  roses  litter  themselves 
about,  Is,  I  cannot  but  feel,  almost  severely  exemplary, 

i.  And  the  young  florist  may  frankly  take  this  habit  of  theirt  for  the 
characteristic  one,  associating  with  it  the  shorter  growths  called  acaule^— 
stalklesa,  or  the  more  languid  fulness  of  blossom  in  the  common  priniraae. 
But  he  should  absolutely  refuse  to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  primula's 
creeping  or  climbing  anywhere.  It  either  stands  up,  or  may,  if  too  heavy 
for  its  stalk,  lie  down,  but  it  is  always,  whether  single  or  clustered,  carried 
by  its  single  stalk  from  its  single  root.  All  the  wistfully,  diaconteatedly, 
or  decofatively  wandering  or  straggling  tribes  of  the  pimpernel  and  money- 
wort must  be  separately  named  and  thought  of,  and  the  whole  tribe, 
called  by  botanists  PrimulaceR,  will  therefore  be  divided  by  Proserpioa  into 
four  groups — Primula,  Gisella,  Anagallis,  and  Padfica.* 

3.  Of  all  these,  one  common  character  seems  to  me  pleasantly  notice- 
able— their  delicate  uselessness,  and  totally  unconscientious  content  in  being 
pretty.  One  never  hears  of  primrose  pudding  or  pimpernel  broth,  or  ana- 
gallis caudle  or  soldanelle  salad.  I  have  heud  of  cowslip  wine,  but  never 
of  a  cowslip  vineyard ;  and,  broadly  q>eaking,  there  are  few  field  herbs  so 
entirely  without  reputation  for  any  available  proper^  of  root,  lea^  flower, 
seed,  or  berry;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never,  either  in  aspect  or 

'  [Here  Ruskin  takes  up  his  order  of  "Cyllenidee":  see  p.  3S4.1 

»  [See  i.  ch.  viii.  S  21,  and  ch.  li.  g  27  (pp.  313,  3fl3).] 

'  [A  woodcut  by  Btirs«as,  prepared  for  Ruskla — of  Primula  Veris 
given  on  Plate  IV.  in  Vol.  XIV.] 

*  [From  a  note  elsewhere  amou  Ruilda'i  MSS.,  it  appears  that 
was  to  be  "Proserpina's  name  for  the  looaeaUife."] 
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ftct,  can  be  conceived  or  ftociued  u  weeds,  lliey  do  not  emlritter  milk, 
nor  exhauit  meadowi,  nor  entangle  com,  nor  encumber  streun.  Nothing 
more  gUd — more  graceful  or  more  innocent — reati  In  the  dew  of  ni^t, 
or  aniwers  with  earthly  light  the  light  of  day. 

4.  Beginning  with  the  fint,  and  far  the  largest  order,  the  real  Primold, 
thej  all  coDiiat  of  a  tube  opening  into  a  quite  regular  flat  group  of  itt 
more  or  leas  heart-shaped  petals,  each  of  which  has  a  stamen  rising  out 
of  the  vein  in  ita  centre  (Lindley,  Ladiei'  BoUmy,  vol.  ii.  p.  158),  their 
colour  yellow  or  lilac  principally,  fading  into  purple  or  red,  bat  nerer 
bright  red,  nor  at  all  into  blue. 

None  of  them  ever  become  coaise  ch-  colossal ;  none,  tiresomely  or  ridi- 
culously small ;  they  arc  never  vulgar  in  quantity,  nor,  in  their  ^xvfe 
countries,  so  rare  that  one  dares  not  gather  them.  If  sometimeE  the  prim- 
rose becomes  joyfully  imiunenible,  it  is  cither  on  a  chosen  bank  or  is 
some  partly-hidden  glade  or  dell;  and  the  real  glory  of  the  flower  is  to 
be  set  in  separata  peace  and  p«fectness  in  the  ukhe  of  a  rock,  or  in 
bidden  chistcr  found  by  surprise.  I  counted  two  hundred  and  sevens- 
four  bkeaonu  full  out  in  one  close  wreath,  the  spring  before  last,  beside 
my  narrowest  moorland  stream. 


a.  THE  CYCLAMEN 

S.  "The  most  capricious  of  all  beautiful  wild  Sowers,"  I  called  it  above, 
p.  9S9.  The  ngly  eyes  admit  any  quantity  of  caprice,  but  the  liking,  fot 
instance,  of  the  snake's  head  to  chequer  Itself  like  a  make,  or  <^  the 
Dfaconlda  to  anap  at  one  like  a  dragon,  or  of  this  cyclamen  to  twiit  ilseti 
like    a    coAscrew,    are    all    instances    of  inconceivable    homonr    in  krrely 


Before  any  special  note  of  the  cyclamen,  however,  the  reader  most  ch- 
lerve  in  general  that  there  are  two  interferent  forces  which  modify  the 
forms  of  otherwise  regular  flowers.  One  of  these  is  merely  an  exaggeiited 
expression  of  spiral,  growth,  seen  principally  and  to  best  advantage  is 
the  family  which  I  call  Convolute,  including  in  it  both  Bindweed  sml 
Gentian,  but  exaggerated  in  Contorta.  The  second  great  modifying  iant 
may  be  best  called  Aevolute,  not  in  the  oomuKm  sense  of  the  wcml  "re- 
volve," but  in  that  partly  meant  in  "revolution"  of  "turning  back."  1 
call  the  Tnrk's-cap  lily,  fat  example,  a  "  revolnte  "  blossom,  because  its  petili 
curl  or  roll  backirardi,  as  opposed  to  those  of  a  rose,  tulip,  or  globe  rsnon- 
culns,  which  all  curve  inwards. 

6.  The  cyclamen  unites  the  action  of  both  forces,  and  is  si^rsl  ind 
reverted  at  once.  But  it  is  primarily  spiral,  the  CircUng  plant — from  the 
Greek  tyelot,  a  circle  —  name  first  given,  I  believe,  because  its  root  H 
found  and  solid,  no  one  knows  why,  except  that  the  substance  of  it  i( 
said  by  all  nations  to  be  good  to  feed  pigs  with,  and  much  approved  by 
them,  so  that  the  pretty  flower  is  insultingly  called  by  the  Italiaoi,  Pm 
Pordno ;  by  the  Spaniards,  Mazan  de  Puerco ;  by  the  French,  Pain  de 
Porceau;  and  l^  the  Dutch,  Schwcin-brot ;  and  before  all  Apuleios'  ctlli 


bated 


'Dt  Htrbamm  Virtutibvt,  17.     Bj  Apuleius  (Barbams) ;  s  book 
'  to  tha  better  known  Apnleius,  the  snthor  of  7A«  QtMat  Ai».} 
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it  the  frig's  turnip,  Rttpuin  Pordnum;  and  yet  all  the  while  I  have 
never  faeud  of  any  of  them  growing  fidda  of  c^ameo  for  their  pigs,  nor 
of  their  pigi  routing  in  the  fields  for  roots  of  cyclamen.  That  we  abould 
have  no  better  popular  name  for  it  than  Sow-bread  ii  a  sorry  thing  to 


7.  The  caprice  of  which  I  above  accused  it  Is  mainly  shown  in  its 
resolute  down-looking,  being  by  race  a  primula,  and,  by  all  custom  and 
duty  in  that  family,  required  to  open  with  its  &ce  to  the  sky.  Turning 
instead  at  first  entirely  to  the  ground,  it  afterwards  recollects  what  was 
required  of  it,  vigorously  reverts  its  petals,  and  then  twists  them  round 
to  bring  the  inner  surface  to  the  light.  And  there  is  no  other  flower  in 
the  world  that  does  the  like;  and  what  use  is  there  in  asking  it  for  its 
reasons!' 

8.  Among  my  first  somewhat  too  fanciful  notes  for  Pnuerpma,  in  which 
I  held  the  spiral  tenden^  to  be  always  the  origin  of  climbiog  power  in 
a  plant,  I  find  this  on  the  cyclamen,  perhaps  worth  printing  yet: — 

"  It  is  a  climbing  plant  that  can  never  climb,  and  whose  activity 
Is  all  introverted  on  Itself;  a  climbing  plant  always  looking  at  the 
ground,  and  yet  exquisitely  beautiful.  So  that  the  teaching  in  it 
must  be  of  good,  and  we  may  take  it  to  mean  the  habit  of  a  mind 
that  could  have  climbed  high,  but  for  its  fate,  bound  down  and 
forced  to  look  back,  yet  haiq>y  and  lovely  in  the  very  restraint  and 
reversion  of  all  its  instincts.' 

9.  On  thinking  further  of  it  I  reverse  my  verdict  of  "too  fancifol" 
in  this  passage,  for  indeed  the  entire  existence  of  this  flower  is  an  en- 
forcement of  the  same  lesson.  After  the  blossom  dies,  its  stalk  carls  spirally 
four  or  five  times  round,  "enclosing  the  germen  in  the  centre  and  lower- 
ing it  to  the  earth,  reposing  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  soil  till  the  seeds  are 
ready  to  escape"  (Baxter^);  "burying  the  ripening  fruit  in  the  earth" 
(Sowerby  in  old  edition,  the  modem  one  says  only  the  fruiting  peduncles 
are  closely  rolled  up,  but  nothing  about  burying  in  the  ground');  *  on  the 
other    hand,   neither    Baxter    nor    old    Sowerby   describe    the   fruit   at   all, 

*  "Whose  fruit  is  forced,  by  the  rigid  coiliug  up  of  the  flower-sbJk,  down  upon 
the  earth,  where  it  lies  concealed  by  the  broad  ivy-like  leaves"  (Ldodley,  LaaM 
Botany,  p.  189) ;  but  In  vol.  ii.  p.  160 :  "  Whan  the  flower  is  past  it  gently  twists 
its  peduncle  till  it  becomes  so  short  ss  to  bury  the  tough  leathery  seed-vessel  In 
the  earth."      Oertainly  no  seed   can  1m  baried   merely  by  the  ihorteniiiK  of  its 

Cduncles  unless  the  pedunclea  can  &11  as  well  as  shorten,  and  as  usual  I  have  to 
)k  what  haMMDB  myielf,  which  I  hope  to  do  this  autumn.  But  see  at  present 
this  note  brther  on,  to  the  chapter  on  Sundew.  "The  potato  plant  in  addition  to 
the  stems  which  it  elevates  into  the  air  sends  out  many  more  below  the  sur&ce, 
much  after  the  oisuner  of  the  runner  of  a  strawberry,  only  that  they  do  not  extend  . 
beyond  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  After  s  while  these  undeiground  stems  stop 
growing,  but  sap  continues  to  flow  into  them  from  above,  and  there  being  no 
escape  for  ft,  accumulates  at  the  extremity,  where  it  giadually  joins  the  potato" 
(GrindoD,  p.  8  ■).  All  very  well,  but  why  doesnt  sap  generally  flow  into  roots  and 
get  shut  up  at  the  end?  As  utnai  in  modem  botany  the  author  takes  no  notice 
of  the  potato's  lyst/ 

*  [^-  Baxter :  BritUh  P&taugamout  Betanj/,  vol.  vi..  No.  WC] 
»  fVol.  viii..  No.  648  (ed.  1);   vol  vii.  p.  140  (ed.  SU 
>  [For  "Grindon,"  see  p.  426  n.] 
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bat  joung  Soweibj  hitb,  "ftboat  the  aUe  of  a  muUI  cbenjr,  doU  oUve  «r 
reddish,  speckled  wttfa  thort  in«ooti-ec4oared  itnaks,  the  pericarp  mlightlj 
fleahv,  at  length  ipUttliig  at  the  apex  Into  an  inconstant  number  of  tectb, 
which  nil  lightly  bftck  to  allow  the  seeds  to  escape";  while,  Ivtlj,  in 
Figuler'i  qoite  Incidental  and  careless  notice  of  the  cyclamen — three  lines 
in  Us  500  pages— I  find  this  epithet  of  what  the  lest  call  its  root,  of  which 
I  have  to  think  again — "lenr  Uge  sonterraine." '  And  on  looking  to  mj 
a>vn  chapter  on  the  root  and  stem  (vol.  L  chaps.  UL  and  viU.,  and  iL  ch.  vii. ; 
and  see  Index,  article  Root)  I  find,  for  all  the  tronble  of  them,  that  the 
storehoBse  root  (like  carrot  and  turnip),  p.  8SA ;  the  "vaiilted  clooter,"  a 
bolh  root  (crocna),  p.  SS6,  and  the  root-sto^  or  creeping  stem  (Sedge), 
p^  tfi7,  are  not  jet  properly  distingniihed  from  the  "tuber,"  p.  SS7,  a 
sort  of  woollen  underground  store,  made  at  intervals  hj  a  creeping  stem 
and  carer,  which  is  a  sirild  bulb  like  that  of  saffitm.  But  th««  is  w> 
need  to  tronUe  ourselves  with  these  names  of  conditions  peculiar  to  a  few 
plants,  only  it  Is  important  to  me  just  now  to  know — and  1  don't  know — 
if  the  cyclamen  root  be  really  what  Figuler  calls  it,  a  mssstve  andcrgronnd 
stem,  or  as  Wooater  calls  it-^AIptme  PlanU,  i.  p.  81 ' — a  tuber.  Old  Sowerby 
calls  it  a  large  roundish  knob,  throwing  out  fibres.  As  the  plant  is  perennial, 
I  suppose  Figuler  is  right,  and  that  this  knob  is  a  true  stem. 

10.  I  will  quote  him  farther  on  the  question  of  roots  in  another  place,* 
finishing  here  my  own  notes  on  the  Cyclamen.  Of  which  the  next  Is  as 
follows :  "  Ptos  in  Eleustnian  mysteries ;  Hant,  belonging  to  Ceres,  its  dreolar- 
ness  especial^.  Dances  of  laccbus  in  Frogt — conf.  evil  circles,  rtpiSpofUH  Kvrt^ 
Mitdiell,  Frogi,  M5."*  These  memoranda  were  to  hare  been  expanded  into 
a  treatise  on  the  mythle  meaning  of  spirals — of  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  and 
nine  spheres  of  fate,  which  I  hope  the  reader  laments  the  loss  of;  this 
only  it  is  worth  saying  still,  that  the  running  round  of  the  Iiog»  (Pniics) 
in  Arlatofdtanes  certainly  means  the  tormenting  recurrence  of  paiafdl 
thoughts  In  a  circle  from  which  there  is  no  esc^ic^  1  do  not  know  when 
I  foand  that  the  cyclamen  is  sacred  to  Ceres,  hot  the  snbtemnean  stem, 
Stooping  flower,  and  bnried,  or  at  least  hidden,  front  give  anqile  reason  for 
the  dedication.  There  Is  a  &rther,  thongh  more  subtle  one,  in  its  dark 
pniple  colour,  which  the  Greeks  always  associated  with  death.  The 
CTctamen  of  the  Alps,  according  to  my  own  notes  (on  the  Sal&ve  and  in 
Valley  of  Adigc),  la  white  dashed  with  purple ; '  the  Greek  variety  described 
by  Wooster,  ii.  p.  52,  is  crimson,  with  leaves  purple  on  the  under  side.* 


Bmm#U 
~  >  Raskii 

•  mris, 

*[Tk»  I 
•[Blssv 


tBUtirt  dM  PlamUt,  1080,  p.  32X.J 
'  [jLlfhf  Find*:  Fimrm  mi   DetmrHotu  nf  «MfM  ^  tk§  mutt  Strikiitf  «Mf 
_     jtMU  ^  tht  AImM  JiMsn,  edited  by  David  WoMtsr,  1872 ;  a  work  <la£catsd 
to  Itaskin^  fHsnd,  Mr  Waltsr  Trevelyan.] 


rith  I 


The  petals,  white,  dashed  witb  husII  stains  of  purple,  and  the  flowar'i 

lvf«  ol  tha  shade,  gave  tha  idsa  of  its  being  able  to  take  sway  stains  «f 

ann-bnming.     It  ii  as  if  it  wsre  oondsmned  always  to  be  an  earth  ptsn^ 

snd  the  leaves  were  iplashed  with  white  earth  by  the  fitot  passing  near."] 

*  [It  may  bs  that  Rnskin  took  from  the  eydsmen  leaf  the  idea  for  a  Undiitf 

in  whkh  soma  oif  hii  later  books  were  issoM — nsmely,  green  roan,  with   pnr^ 

"end  papsrs."] 
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8.  ANAGAIXIS  TENELLA.^ 

11.  Next  to  the  cyclMnen,  in  the  order  of  the  PrimulMes,  the  young 
botanist  should  certftlol;  pUee  the  Auagallis  TeDells.  It  is  entirely  *lwurd 
to  C*U  this  flower  a  j^mpetnel :  the  proper  form  of  a  pimpernel  ia  a  flat 
cinqfoil,  like  the  fb»et-me-not ; — the  anagallis  is  a  beautiful  vase,  taking 
exactly  the  form  of  the  cychunen,  onlj  held  up  instead  of  down,  and 
very  aingularly  it  has  the  same  close  friendship  with  the  earth;  the 
ch^ns  of  its  small  round  leavea  cling  so  cloeely  to  the  soil  that 
they  are  often  covered  by  it,  and  take  root  as  they  advance,  like  under- 
grmind  stems,  while  the  slender  ataUu  of  its  flowers  "afterwards  curve 
down  to  bury  the  fruit"  (Lindley,  ii.  p.  l6l\  Sowuby  (old)  says  nothing 
of  this  habit,  but  draws  the  fruit-bearing  stalk  with  a  single  spiral  curl,  still 
bearing  the  fruit  upwards.^ 

IS.  With  the  IMmulas,  but  not  as  sub-orders  or  spedea,  only  as  partially 
resembling  groups,  it  will  be  beat  practically  to  arrange  the  Pimpernels  and 
Oxalkb,  connecting  these  two  by  careful  study  and  comparison  of  anagallis 
teoella  and  oxalii  acetotella,*  These  flowers  agree  in  one  character  of  ex- 
treme interest — the  simplicity  and  purity  gained  by  the  delicate  vein- 
ing  of  their  petals,  which  is  just  like  the  sMpe  of  a  country  girl's  print 
gown.  The  same  character  is  given  to  the  veronica  and  the  country-bred 
pansies  by  the  same  means,  and  it  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  of  extreme  inte- 
rest in  iMding  us  to  trace  to  their  deepest  sources,  and  the  first  impression 
which  the  cje  can  receive,  our  sensations  of  modesty  and  propriety. 

13.  In  order  to  feel  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  question,  think 
of  the  ct^un  and  distribution  of  ooloura  in  the  flowers,  which,  however 
lovely,  had  no  claim  to  the  charm  of  simplicity.  The  common  Sweet 
William,  for  instance, — the  type,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  moat  perfect 
crimson  in  the  worid,  essentially  a  flower  for  a  cottage  garden,*  perfectly 
^ee  from  all  expression  of  glare  or  pride,  yet  in  the  richness  of  its  rent 
and  blackened  velvet,  and  the — ^we  should  call  it  in  a  picture — studied 
opposition  of  the  exquisitely  complex,  green-grey  of  its  stamens, — reminds 
us  mther  of  the  ricnest  work  of  Titian  than  of  a  cheap  prinL  So  the 
orange  lily  just  described,*  in  a  yet  higher  degree,  has  expressions  of 
pride  and  power  and  luxuriant  pleasure  mingled  In  its   frame  and  fire. 


*  [The  littls  bog  Pinpemel.     See  tlie  passage  on  the  flower  In  the  Introduction, 
...      _     ..        -       .     ,,      ■    iy  of  this    •     ■  ■     "       "    •  *   ■■      ~ 

"The  Anagidlidw  are  ■Itaraate-lcaved,  cieeplng,  tiiair  petals  pointed, 


above,  P- xlil.    Ruikin  refars  to  his  study  of  this  plant  in  .Tbr*  CStailgera,  Letter  81, 
§  10.     ElseirberB  among  his  botsnicsl  notes  be  ssys  ~ 


and  In  the  plnpemela  decorated  with  a  minute  fringe,  connecting  them 
wiib  sundews.    They  hsve  a  aligbtlv  spiral  tendency,  centnliiing  ilaelf 
tbe  Cjclamen ;  and  tbej  are  all  to  be  awociatcd  round  it  and  the 


Anagallis,  because  of  the  ironderfiil  burying  of  their  own  fruit"] 

»  [Vol,  viB.,  No.  630  {lit  edition).] 

■  [For  Rusldn's  study  of  this  plant  (tbe  wood  sorrel),  see  above,  Plate  II.  and 
.  liL  For  other  references  to  it,  and  its  name  in  Dauphin^  (Pain  da  Bon  Dieu), 
ee  Vol.  III.  p.  17S  n..  Vol.  IV.  p.  172  n.,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  42S  n.l 

*  [So  MatUiew  AraoM  in  Thgnlt :  "  Sweet- William  with  his  homely  cottage 
neli.  ] 

*  [See  above,  p.  BSS.] 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  itoc^  and  wiUow<herbt  in  their  c 

neaa  are  a*   fitr    removed  from  the  refinement,  aa  the  othen   fna  "tke 

modeatj,  of  the  reined  bloMomi  we  are  examining. 

But  I  leave  the  question  for  a  minute  or  two  to  note  their  cbuictm 
more  particulartj. 

14.  The  oxalids,  bv  their  trefoil  leara  and  podlike  aecd^  are  to  be 
thought  of  aa  the  Unk  between  the  primulas  and  the  pease,  with  toot 
little  leaning  towards  the  geraninma ;  while  the  anagallia  tenella,  CDriously 
distinct  in  its  nature,  it  beat  thought  of  a*  a  link  between  the  prtmalit 
and  loose  water  plants,  like  duckweed.  It  has  one  very  ignoble  dianeter, 
— the  uncertainty  of  its  number  of  leaves,  like  the  smaller  celandine  con- 
tinually throwing  out  a  sixth  petal,  or  showing  a  disposition  to  let  one  cf 
its  five  petals  dnw  into  two ;  but  with  this  vagueness  in  form  it  seenu  ta 
carry  refinement  in  structure  to  an  extreme.  In  Sowerby'a  vile  plate  of  it' 
the  structural  illustrations  at  the  bottom  as  usual  are  uncxpUined,  bat  1 
suppose  that  one  a{  them  is  meant  to  represent  a  single  filament  «f  Hu 
sugary  cluster  that  surrounds  the  style.  1  cannot  mywlf  trace  in  tliex 
filaments  more  than  a  succession  of  transparent  beads ;  but  I  csooot  d« 
microscopic  wotk,  and.  In  any  case,  the  fineness  of  their  divisioiu  it  eqmllj 
marvellous,  and  especially  noticeable  because  this  beading  eonnecti  the 
plant  slightly  with  the  sundew.  Its  oompanion. 

iS.  We  have,  then,  for  complete  character  of  flower,  «  form  put  intn- 
mediate  between  a  bell  and  a  star, — which,  seen  at  the  side.  Is  like  tlie 
Lucia — seen  from  above,  like  the  Stella — but  not  sharp  petalled ;  *  bat  ■ 
star  hollowed  into  a  cup;  pale  violet-pink  in  genend  relief  among  tbe 
dark  moss ;  not  merely  pale  pink,  but  watery  pink,  as  it  «eie-« 
as  if  the  print  was  of  a  dear  old  frock  that  had  been  nearly  washed  ont— 
the  narrow  stripes  of  it,  six  or  seven  at  unequal  distances — of  a  little  duto 
rosea ;  but  all  passing  down  to  the  centre  fhnn  the  watery  pink  to  ss  mia] 
a  green ;  then  in  the  centre  of  that,  a  white — that  is,  not  pare  white,  but 
broken  by  its  Infinite  division  like  tparicly  wool ;  and  In  the  middle  of  tbit, 
a  little  cross  of  gold, 

*  Hsre  in  pure  outline  are  the  three  typical  forms  of  Stftlla,  Ansgsllit,  ud 
Rose:— 


>  [PUU  MCXLVIIL  in  vol  vU.  p.  162  (third  edition).] 
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4.  MYRTILLA  FRETIOSA> 

16.  With  reaped  to  the  le&fkge  of  this  loTety  pUnt,  the  reader  matt 
note  one  or  two  general  prlndplea  of  leafage  yet  undwelt  on. 

All  herbaceona  and  shrub^jTOwing  plants  must  have  their  learea  first 
thought  of  as  mainly  divided  into  round,  and  lance-shapc ;  the  round  ones, 
as  of  the  violet  and  senuiium,  forming  beautiful  foreground  groups  in 
XlHtig  up  tke  haUoKi  of  angular  rocks;  and  the  lance-ahape,  forming  the 
most  boiutiful  dusters  of  fcdiage  that  ipring  out  from  them. 

I  think  the  reader,  without  any  engraving  to  iUaatrate  these  two 
decorative  functions,  may  easily  observe  and  feel  for  himself  the  difference 
in  effect  between  the  grace  of  boughs  springing  out  with  pointed  leaves 
from  the  brow  of  a  mck.  against  the  sky  or  distance,  and  a  cluster  of 
geranium  or  violet  leaves  in  the  same  pwition ; — he  would  feel  that  the 
Utter  stopped  the  action  of  the  stalk  that  bore  them— «s  the  round  bom 
of  a  cherry  does,  and  could  not  express  its  spring  or  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  leaves  couchant  in  a  rock  cranny,  the  rounded  form  is  the  best 
and  richest  opposition  to  the  straight  sides  of  it ;  and  is  &rther  pleastnt  as 
distinguishing  itself  more  completely  from  grass,  and  fitllen  twigs. 

The  rounded  fcmn  is  nearly  always  made  more  decorative  by  its 
divided  lobes, — first  simply,  as  in  the  oxalia  and  columbine ;  then  richly, 
as  in  the  alchemills,  geranium,  and  the  like,  dependent  for  their  Interest 
on  nearness  to  the  eye,  and  on  the  relief  of  their  forms  by  thade.  None 
of  these  finely  divided  structures  ean  be  seen  against  light, — daylight, 
that  Is  to  say, — for  the  brightness  prevents  the  eye  from  Allowing  their 
intricacies ;  but  the  pointed  and  lance-like  leaves  are  perfectly  distinguisb- 
able  (being  also  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale),  and  ,are  so  seen  to  beat 
advantage. 

The  reader  will  at  once  remember,  im  this  general  fact  being  brought 
to  his  notice,  that  neither  the  leaves  of  forest  trees,  nor  of  any  shrubs 
which  spring  far  Into  the  air,  are  ever  divided  *  like  f^ms,  silver-weeds,  or 

Ea-anium  leaves, — it  being  the  purpose  of  Nature  that  the  forms  of  these 
tter  should   be    studied  when  relieved  against   shade,   and    by   the    de- 


pressed eyes,  relieved  from  all  severe  trial  of  light. 

Of  the  spear-shaped  leaves,  those  I  have  caUed  J  _ 
for  an  essential  quality,  terrviion,  this  character  being  necessary  to  express 


their  higher  order,  as  distinguished  from  grass  and  conifer  leaves.  But 
the  great  group  of  the  Oreiades,  though  adorned  with  this  serration  in 
their  higher  forms,  yet,  characteristically,  refuse  it,  and  marie  their  humbler 
and  hardier  character  by  a  structure  of  leaf  which  In  part  resembles  that 
of  the  Drosids,  and  In  part  that  of  the  Conifers. 

*  The  monntwn  ash  and  aoada  are  no  azeeptlons.  They  have  not  divided 
laavsa,  but  clustered  leaves  symmetrically  arranged.  Of  palms  and  other  tropical 
torma,  there  is  no  disrgssion  here,  as  all  the  principles  of  thair  beauty  are  modified 
by  their  larger  soala. 

I  [Of  Rnskin's  order  "Oreiades'';  the  whortleberry.    See  i.  ch.  rlL,  p.  3S2.] 

*  [Sm  above,  p.  238.] 
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5.  CONTORTA  PURPUBEA 

17.  T1i«  ContorU  Purpuru  risei  out  of  a  group  of  AKthtuu  leant 
(tee  PUte  XXIII.  p.  S4l)  which  ue  of  pale  duU  green  on  the  outa 
■ur&ce,  but  apotted  (nwrbidl;)  with  blsck  on  the  inner.  I  bad  no  room  in 
raj  pl^  to  dnw  a  fuU-grown  blonom,  m>  the  oowded  clutter  repiaeiiti 
only  the  earlier  itage  of  the  flowers,  which  preeentlj  riaea  into  a  purple 
spire  conpoaed  of  from  twenty  to  thir^  flowera  aet  in  doac  order  on  thtir 


vinula,  which  at  the  top  becomei  purple  mik  them,  ■■  alao  the  twisted 
■taTka  of  each  aeparate  bloaaom  which  we  have  now  to  examine.  A  nagti 
one  ia  drawn  in  profile  at  A,  in  front  at  B,  Fig.  41. 

It  conaiifs  eaaentiallT  of  the  twlated  stalii,  carrying  aix  petala.    Of  tlmt 
aiz  petals  tw(\  a  and  b  (Fig.  4S),  fonn  what  I  ahall  call  the  craft  of  the 
flower ;  one,  c,  it«  la[q>et ;  two,  d  and  e,  ita  caaqite  (that 
beiiv  prolonged  backwards  and  npwarda  into  a  ipor);  ud 
fina^  one,  J,  Ita  gorget. 

In  Contorta  t^ciHata,  which  I  find  in  my  wpa  ieH 
l6th  June,  the  orest  leavea  direrge  on  a  level  on  e*^ 
Bide  of  the  lappet  (Sowerby  aaya  thiej  are  reflexed  npwiidi'l 
and  the  gorget,  divided  as  he  deacribea  Into  thtee  lobet,  e 
▼eined,  tiger-lilEe,  with  purple  or  wblte — tbe  wliole  if"" 
pale  lilac  in  effect.  The  two  caaque-petala,  in  tbe  ^en 
sent  me  by  Mlu  Beever,*  are  depressed  beneath  tbe  ipih 
which  opens  into  a  huge  cup  above  the  goiget 

The  lappet  is  laid  over  the  junction  of  the  two  ptea 

of  the  casque,  exactly  as  a  protective  piece  erf  annoar  mifhl 

be    (or  a  roofing  tile  over  tbe  two  below),  and  nnder  tht 

fif.  4j      shelter  of  the  casque  rise  the  grotesque  Beed-produMT-potti9i» 

(which    Mr.  Darwin    has   iuffidentJy  described  •),  but  the* 

have  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  efiect  of  the  flower,  except  so  &r  s*  that  thr 

gorget,  underneath  them,  is  pale,  and  spotted  with  extremely  dnk  spoU  °' 

'  [Vol.   ix.  p.   101 :  latterpresi  opposite  tho  plate  of  Orcliis  maenlab,  ^t*^ 
Orcbu.] 

*  [See  tbe  iDtrodaction,  above,  p.  xxxix.]  . 

*  [8«e  ch.  i.  of  Tie  Fortou*  Contrivanoit  bg  wiUcA  OvMdt  arefuHlimi  Jy  A*"*^' 
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purple,  wbteh  aeem  to  be  mil  the  c<doar  H  bad,  concentrated,  venoraoaBly, 
as  in  the  fin^love. 

The  gorget,  below,  i>  cat  fnto  three  lobei,  and  the  central  one  again 
partly  divided,  bat  on  the  whole  square  in  effect  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  goi^et  properly  without  frcitit  and  side  views,  bat  squeezed  flat 
its  outline  is  approzimately  something  like  thi^— 


pfg.a 

The  flower  will  not  be  pulled  off  its  twisted  seed  vessel  (the  seed  vessel 
breaks  first),  bat  the  gorget  easily  tears  away  from  the  spur,  which  is  a 
prolongation  partly  of  the  casque,  partly  of  the  germinal  processes.  Cut- 
ting it  open  I  And  ft  a  mere  empty  sack  and  not  at  all  deserving  the  name 
of  a  "spur."  I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  prolnbly  call  this  appendage  the 
"  aacque,"  not  the  spur. 


6.  COLOUR  IN  VEGETATION 

1 8.  The  first  great  &ct,  which  we  have  to  consider  respecting  vegctotion 
is  that  on  the  whole,  and  only  with  such  excgggons  as  we  may  best  ubder- 
stand  by  keeping  the  great  law  clearly  in  our  flfeds,  it  is  green  in  life,  and 
golden  in  death.  ^^ 

I.  Green  in  life,  that  is  to  say,  in  youthfiil  and  progressive  life.  Green 
is  essentially  its  sign  of  advancing  strength,  therefore  at  Immaturity.  It  is 
its  nnripe  colour. 

II.  Golden  in  death,  or  in  the  pause  of  perfect  state  which  precedes  it 
The  ripe  ear  of  com  is  the  best  type  of  this  pause  in  perfectness ;  it  will 
keep  in  its  golden  sheath  for  centuries.  But  I  am  not  sure  whether  even  in 
the  fading  leaf  the  change  of  colour  signifies  real  process  of  perishing,  or 
whether  it  is  only  the  arrest  of  active  function  by  age  or  feost.  Having 
no  reproductive  energy  and  as  its  end  was  to  breathe,  not  to  be,  when  it 
ceases  breathing,  it  must  die,  but  it  is  well  nevertheless  to  look  upon  tts 
first  autumnal  glow  as  the  honour  of  fulfilled  function,  and  a  kind  of  ripe- 
ness, rather  than  discoloration  by  decay. 


Note  the  strange  predonsness  of  the  jetty  browns  in  the  lotus  tribe, 
velvety  and  grey  in  bloom  of  surface,  giving  a  kind  of  subdued  black. 
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Then,  the  l<mriupar  ia  »  itraage  example  of  floctoating  and  )xdka 
ooloor,  firom  pore  deep  blue  to  lilac.  The  whirfe  flower  ia  cooedved  oadet 
an  ideal  of  eiamped  or  ihrJTelled  form,  none  of  ita  aepmiM  are  regnlid;  w 
fioelj  outlined  or  pcoptHrtiooed,  and  the  raur  entirelj  wrinkled.  Itt  perfect 
■tate  aeeia*  to  be  a  pure  blue,  veiy  neany,that  <rf  gentian,  emicbed  br  i 
permanoit  dew  of  nnall  ^Aerical  ^^Mlet. 


We  will  return,  however,  befbre  taking  any  &rther  note  of  the  Mtmunl 
■tate,  to  the  colour  of  ■pring. 

And  of  thia  note  fint  that  it  i*  easentlallj  connected  with  moistiiR, 
eipedallj  with  a  diflUaed  and  long  retained  moiature, — with  "damp."  If 
we  could  aee  the  earth  from  a  sufficient  distance,  we  ahould  at  mee  ^ 
Unguiah  iti  dry  placea  and  damp  places ;  the  districts  of  its  v^tttkio 
would  look  like  green  mould  on  the  brcnued  ball. 

Of  thia  green  colour  in  strength,  there  are  two  essential  varieties,  om 
rigorous  in  paleness,  like  that  of  rice,  or  pondwced,  or  some  deep  rood- 
moss,  thia  p«le  green  nearly  always  indicating  the  immediate  presenee  of 
moisture ;  the  other  a  rigorous  dark  green,  like  that  of  the  laarel  1«C 
which  indicates  strength  of  TCgetation  in  which  the  moisture  is  eotinl! 
latent,  and  conceatrated  into  enduring  life  under  sunshine  (which  b  tbe 
main  physical  meaning  of  the  fable  of  ApoUo  and  Daphne}.^ 


19.  Kecollect  generally  that  a  calyx  ia  the  part  of  a  flower  in  which  tht 
pretty  leaves  are  packed  to  be  kept  safe ;  and   that  a  flower  budding  s  ; 
rery  like   a  pretty  dress   being  taken  out  of  a  carpet  bag  and  nnfoldd    ! 
When  It  is   packed  up  quite  dose,  and  the   month   of  the  bag  (hot,  <e 
call  it  a  bud.     When  the  calyx  opens  a  little  yon  may  geneially  •«  t^   ; 
folds  of  the  silken  or  satin  dress  inside  looking  as  if  they  never  wonld  ib)ke 
right.     Bat  they  grow  out  and  shake  or  shape  themselves  all  ri^t,  mi    • 
the  calyx  usually  standa  quite  quietly  beneath  to  hold  them. 

But  some  calicea  die,  and  fail,  before  the  flower.    The  most  intereitiif  . 
of  all  ia  that  of  the  poppy;   it  holds  the  splendid  flower  packed  m  ^    ■ 
that  the  moment  it  comes  out  the  calyx  drops  off  in  two  pieces,  M  tf^   \ 
were  quite  tired,  and  could  not  keep  on  the  stalk  a  moment  laager,   "i^ 
buttercup  calyx  gets  white  and  thin,  and  soon  dies.     But  in  the  nee  tbt 
calyx  survives   the  flower,  and  beoomea  in   some   raaes  a  veiy  intere*'^ 
thing  indeed  to  young  people. 

In  the  primula  the  calyx  also  survives  the  flower, — and  indeed  At* 
long-lived  caliccs  are  the  most  common :  they  have  a  slow  strong  ^^ 
and  use  none  of  their  strength  in  growing,  being  early  dwsrfed,  w  '<'' 


>  [Compars  Vol.  XIII.  p.  IW.] 
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the  mort  pmrt  sutMrdiiute  to  tbe  dower.  The  fint  thing  to  conaider  in 
all  flowen  u  therefore  the  relation  of  corolla  to  calyx ;  look  at  then 
first  in  the  perfect  flower,  and  note  what  oppositiona  or  auiatance*  of 
form  and  colour  they  render  to  each  other  when  both  are  perfect.  (Thus 
in  the  lilac  flower  the  little  green  caljx  that  holds  it  is  scarcelj  more 
than  tbe  end  of  its  stallc,  and  the  purple  corolla  is  everjthlng ;  but  in  a 
currant  blosaooi  the  calyx  b  nearlj  everythinKi  and  the  corolla  consists 
only  of  five  minute  white  scalea,^-and  some  flowers  have  no  corollas  at 
all.)  Then,  having  ascertained  the  perfect  relation  of  both,  examine  the 
times  and  ways  to  which  they  each  open  and  close,  and  live  and  die. 
And  one  thing  yon  may  generally  note  about  their  relative  forms.  As  a 
calyx  is  originally  folded  tight  over  the  flower,  and  has  to  open  deeply 
to  let  it  out,  it  Is  nearly  always  composed  of  sharp-pointed  leaves  like 
the  RM'es  of  a  balloon,  while  eorollas,  having  to  open  oat  as  wide  as  possible 
to  show  themselves,  are  typically  like  cups  or  plates,  only  cut  into  their 
edges  here  and  there  for  «iuunentation's  sake. 
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DESCEIPTtVE  NOMENCLATURE 

Plants  in  perfect  fonn  wc  said,  «t  page  S18,  to  conaiat  of  four  principal  parta : 
root,  item,  leaf,  and  flower.  The  reader  may  have  been  aurprlsed  at  the 
omiaaion  of  the  fruit  from  thla  liat.  But  a  plant  which  ha>  borne  fruit 
is  no  longer  of  "  perfect "  form.  Ita  flower  ia  dead.  And,  obaorre,  it  li 
further  said,  at  page  iSO  (and  compare  Chapter  III.,  %  S,  p.  S«9),  that 
the  uae  of  the  ifruit  ia  to  produce  the  flower ;  not  of  the  flower  to  prodnee 
the  fnilL  Therefore,  the  plant  in  perfect  blosaont,  Is  itself  perfect.  Never- 
theleu,  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  practically,  U  included  In  the  flower, 
and  BO  spoken  of  in  the  thirteenth  line  of  page  XI8. 

Each  of  these  flour  main  parts  of  a  plant  consist  normallj  of  a  certain 
series  of  minor  parts,  to  which  it  is  well  to  attach  eaaUj  remembered  names. 
In  this  section  of  my  index  I  will  not  admit  the  confusion  of  idea  involred 
by  alphabetical  arrangement  of  these  names,  but  will  sacrifice  facility  of 
reference  to  cleamess  of  explanation,  and  taking  the  four  great  parts  of 
the  plant  in  suecetsion,  I  will  give  the  list  of  the  minor  and  constitaent 
parts,  with  tfaelr  names  aa  determined  in  Pmerjma,  and  reference  to  the 
pages  where  the  reasons  for  such  determination  are  given,  endeavouring 
to  supply,  at  the  same  time,  any  deficienciet  which  I  find  in  the  body  of 
the  text 

I.  Trk  Root 

ttaa 

Origin  of  the  word  Root 218 

The  offices  of  the  root  are  threefold :  namely.  Tenure,  Kouriahment, 

and  Aninuttion    .   ' S18-SS4 

The  essentia)  parU  of  a  Root  are  two :  the  IJmbs  and  Fibres    .        .     S82 

I,  Tub   Ijhb  is  the   gathered  mass   of  fibres,  or  at   least   of  flbrous 

substance,  wfaica  extends  itself  in  search  of  noUrlsIunent .  222 

II.  Thk  Fuu  is  the  organ  by  which  the  nontiahment  is  received  228 
The  inessential  or  accidental  parts  of  roots,  which  are  attached  to  the 

roots  of  some  plants,  but  not  to  those  of  others  (and  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part  absent),  are  three ;  namely,  Store-houses, 
Refuges,  and  Ruins 22S 

III.  SroBX-HotrsM  contain  the  food  of  the  future  plant  225 

IV,  Rxruois  shelter  the  fhtnre  plant  Itself  for  a  time  ,  SS5 

'  [This  Index  was  written  by  Rnskin  for  volmne  I.  only.  A  flsw  aiditloaal 
raftrences  hav«  now  been  added.] 
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V,   RuiNi  form  ■  baii>  for  the  growth  of  the  future  pUnt  in  iti  props 

order 246 

Root-stodu,  the  ftccumuUtion  of  incb  mins  in  «  vibkl  order  .  it' 

General  queitloni  relating  to  the  office  and  chemical  power  of  rooti  Kt 

The  nomBDclature  of  Roots  irill  not  be  estended.  In  Pro»erpbu, 
befond  the  five  rimpla  terma  here  giTen :  tbongfa  the  ordinarj  botuiieal 
onat^^orm,  bulb,  tober,  etc. — will  be  •erendl^  AzpUined  in  connectioD 
with  the  plant*  which  thej  ■pecialljr  ehuaetenM.' 

II.  The  Stxh 

DeriTitioB  of  wonl S07 

The  chMutel  of  ooaunuifcattoa  between  leaf  and  root  .        .    StO 

In  a  perfect  plant  it  eombts  of  three  perti : 

I.  The  Smt  (Stuma)  proper.~-A  growing  or  adrandng  ahoot  whid 

sostaiiu  all  the  other  orguis  of  the  plant  .        .    307 

It  mmy  grow  bjr  adding  thlckneu  to  iti  ddes  without  adrancing ;  but 

ita  euential  characteristic  ii  the  vital  power  of  Advance.        .    )0' 
It  mmj  be  ronnd,  square,  or  polygonal,  bat  is  always  roundly  minded     307 

It!  atructural  power  it  Spiral S09,  *S* 

It  ia  euentially  bnmcbed;  having  subordinate  leaf-atalks  and  flower- 
stalks,  if  not  larger  branches Sit 

It  develops  the  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  plant  .310 

This  power  is  not  yet  properly  defined,  or  explained ;  and  referred  to 

only  incidentally  throughout  the  eighth  chapter  305-308 

II.  Thk   Lur«rALK    (Cymba)    sustains,   and   expands    itself  into,  the 

Leaf SOS-mi 

It  is  essentially  furrowed  above,  and  ooBvex  below  .        .    305 

It  b  to  be  called  in  Latin,  the  Cymba;  In  English,  the  Leaf-stalk    .    306 

III.  Thk  Flower-stalk  (Petiolvs)  : 

It  is  essentially  round SO!,  397 

It  is  usually  separated  distinctly  at  its  termination  from  the  flower    -    3<K 
It  is  to  be  called  in  Latin,  Petiolus ;  in  English,  Flower-^tolk    .        .    30^ 

llieae  three  are  the  Msential  parts  of  a  stem.  But  besides  these,  it 
bM|  wbsn  largely  developed,  a  permanent  form :  namely, 

IV.  Thc  Tncm. — A  non-advandng  mam  of  collected  stem,  arreated    - 

at  a  given  height  firom  the  ground    .  .        .    309 

The  stems  of  annaal  plants  are  either  IsBiy,  as  of  a  thistle,  or  bars, 
sustaininfT  the  flower  or  flover-«laster  at  a  eertaia  heiKbt  above  tb« 
ground.    Receiving  therefore  these  following  names ; — 

V.  Thi  VtROA. — The  leafy  stem  of  an  anmutl  plant,  not  n  grass,  yet 

growing  upright ■   31« 

VI.  The  VmouLA.— The  leafless  ffower^tem  of  an  annual   plant,  not 

a  gnss,  as  of  a  primrose  or  dandelion       ....     SIS,  SlS 

1  [This  was  never  done  with  any  fulness ;  but  see  p.  542.] 
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VII.  The  Filuk, — The  running  item  of  tt  creeling  pluit    .  487 

It  )■  not  HMcified  in  the  text  for  me ;  but  will  be  ueceaaaiy ;  w  abo, 
p«rluM,  the  Steleefaoa,  or  (talk  proper  (316},  the  Inrnnehed  ittin  of  an 
uinuM  plant,  not  a  Rraat ;  one  cannot  well  talk  of  the  Vii]g;a  of  hamlock. 
The  "Stolon"  is  eiplained  in  it*  olaancal  sense  at  page  Sll,  but  I  believe 
botanists  use  it  otherwise.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refbr  to,  and  com- 
plete its  explanation,  in  speaking  of  bulbous  plants.' 

VIII.  Tm    CauDCX. — The   esTCDtlalljr  ligneous  and   compaet   pert  of 

a  stem 317 

This  eqniTocal  word  is  not  speofisd  for  nee  la  the  tact,  but  I  naan  to 
keep  it  for  the  accmnolated  stains  of  inlaid  plants,  palms,  and  the  like; 
for  which  otherwise  we  hare  no  separate  term. 

IX.  The   Atxna.— Not  specified  in  the  text  at  nil :  but  it  vill  bfl 

prettier  than  "  becnlus,"  which  U  thftt  I  had  propwed,  for  the 

"•taff"  of  gnstes.    See  page  886. 

These  ten  name*  are  all  that  the  student  need  remember;  but  he 
will  find  eome  Utereeting  particubrs  respecting  the  following  thraOj 
notioed  in  the  text:— 

Sttfs. — The  origin  of  stipend,  stupid,  and  stump         ....    317 

SnpuiA.— The  Bubtlcet  Latin  term  for  straw  .        .     317,  40* 

Caulu  (Kale). — The  peculiar  stem  of  branched  eatable  regetables  S17 

Canna.— Not  noticed  In  the  text ;  but  likely  to  be  sometimes  useful 
for  the  stronger  atemt  of  grassea 

III.  The  Leaf 

Derivation  of  word 218 

The  I^tin  form  "  foUum  " 480 

The  Greek  form  "jpetaloa" SSI 

Veins    and    ribs  of  leaves,  to  be  nsually  aiuiimed  under  the  term 

"rib" iSi 

Chemistry  of  leaves SS4 

Bracts 35 1 ,  S97,  U4 

file  nomeneUtnre  of  the  leaf  eonsists,  in  botanical  books,  of  little 
more  than  barberous,  and,  for  the  nneral  reader,  totall;  useless  attempts 
to  describe  their  fonna  in  Latin.  Bat  their  forms  are  infinite  and  inde- 
scribable axeapt  by  the  penolL  I  will  give  oentral  tjpee  of  form  in  the 
next  volume  of  Hvmrpina;'  which,  bo  that  the  reader  see*  and  remem- 
bers, he  ma;  eail  aOTthing  he  likee.  But  it  is  necessarj  that  nsme* 
should  be  awigned  to  certain  classes  of  leave*  which  are  eseentiall; 
differeat  from  each  other  in  character  and  tinue,  not  merely  in  form. 
Of  these  the  two  main  divisions  have  been  already  ffiven  :  but  I  will  now 
add  the  leaa  important  ones  whleh  jet  require  distinct  names. 

*  [TbiSj  however,  was  not  dona] 

*  fHiii,  again,  was  not  erplicitlf  done ;  but  see  the  pages  of  the  second  volume, 
to  which  references  are  now  added,  and  Uie  hitherto-unpublished  passsge,  p.  54A.] 
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I.  AraxtNt. — TypietUj  lepwientod  by  the  lunl  .    SM,  SU 

II.  Abithuun. — EeprcMnted  by  the  ■liinw  .  S4I,  S23,  M( 

It  onftlit  to  lwv«  iMta  notioed  that  tb«  cluusct«r  of  semtiaD,  within 
reMTTvd  llmitii,  i»  tmmtitl  to  an  ApoUins  Iwf,  and  abaolatelj  nfiiaed 
bj  an  Artthiuan  ma. 

III.  Dbvad.— ^}f  the  oidinaiy  leaf  tiMuei  neither  manifestly   itrong, 

nor  adnlnbl;  tender,  but  •errieeablr  conaiitent,  which  we 
find  generally  to  be  the  nbctance  of  the  leaves  of  forest  tre«t. 
Typie^y  repraacnted  bjr  tfaoae  of  the  oak. 

IV.  ABirrmb — Shaft  or  iword-ghape,  at  the  teaTCi  of  fin  and  pinec. 

V.  CuMtc— DeUeate  and  light,  with  onooth  tinue,  a>  the  leavei  of 

cieiiei,  and  clover 991 

VI.  Salviah.— Soft  and  iro<^7,  like  miniature  blanketa,  eaafly  folded, 

ai  the  leavet  of  lage S99,  519 

VII.  Cauunk.— Softly  succulent,  with  thick  central  ribe,  as  of  the 

cabbage 39S 

VIII.  ALOBim. — Infiexlbly  saccnlent,  at  of  the  aloe  or  hoateleek       .    4ii 

No  rigid  application  of  tkeM  ttnt*  mnit  ever  be  atUmptod ;  but  tber 
direct  the  attention  to  important  general  condltlont,  ana  will  often  b« 
feond  to  ttve  time  and  trouble  in  deaeriptiot]. 


IV.  Thb  Flowbb 

Ita  general  nature  and  function    . 

Consitts  essentially  of  Corolla  and  I^easuiy  . 

Hat  in  perfect  form  the  following  parts : — 


I.  The  Tonus. — Not  yet  enough  described  in  ^e  text.      It  it  the 

expansion  of  the  extremity  of  the  flower«talk,  in  preparatioa 
for  the  tnpport  of  the  expanding  flower  ....      851,  ST6 

II.  Tun  Ihvolucrux. — Any  kind  of  wrapping  or  pnipfring  condition 

of  leaftge  at  the  Iwse  <tf  a  flower  may  properly  come  under 
thit  head ;  but  the  manner  of  prop  or  protection  diSlBTS  In  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  I  will  not  at  present  give  generic  names  to 
these  peculiar  fonnt. 

III.  The    Calyx    (The    Hiding-|dace>~The    outer  whorl    of  leavet, 

under  the  protection  of  which  the  real  flower  is  brought  to 

maturity -    *+* 

Its  separate  leavet  are  called  Sepau -    ™' 
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IV.  The  Corolla  (The  Cup).— The  inner  whorl  of  leaves,  forming  the 

flower  itaeU    Iti  cepukte  leam  are  called  Pttals  .  254- 

V.  Thr  TRBAanHY.— The  part  of  the  flower  that  containa  its  Mcda  259,  37S 

VI.  The  Pillul— Hie  part  of  the  flower  abore  its  treaauiy,  b;  which 

the  power  iA  the  pollen  Is  carried  down  to  the  seeds  S59 

It  cooaista  usually  of  two  parts:  the  SHArr  and  Volute  S59 

When  the  pillar  i>  composed  of  two  or  more  shafb,  attached  to 
separate  treMurj-cells,  each  cell  with  its  shaft  is  called  a 
Carpel 884 

VII.  The  Stamens.— The  parti  of  the  flower  which  secrete  its  pollen    S£9 
Tfaej  consist  usnallj  of  two  parts,  the  Filauent  and  Anther,  not  yet 

described. 

VIII.  The  Nectary. — The  part  of  the  flower  containing  its  honey,  or 
any  other  special  product  of  its  inflorescence.  The  name  has 
often  been  given  to  certalu  forms  of  petals  of  which  the  use 
is  not  yet  known.  Ho  notice  has  yet. been  taken  of  this  part 
of  the  flower  in  Proterjma. 

These  being  all  tho  etMntisl  parts  of  the  flower  itself,  other  forms  and 
labstancM  are  dei'elaped  In  the  seed  sa  it  ripens,  which,  I  believe,  may 
most  conveniently  be  arranged  in  a  separate  section,  though  not  logically 
to  be  comiderMl  as  separaUe  from  th«  flower,  but  only  M  mature  states 
of  certain  parti  of  it 


V.   Tb«  Seed 

I  must  once  more  desire  the  reader  to  take  notice  that,  under 
the  four  sections  already  defined,  the  morphology  of  the  plant  is  to 
be  considered  as  complete,  and  that  we  are  now  only  to  examine 
and  name,  farther,  its  product;  and  that  not  so  much  as  the  germ 
of  its  own  future  descendant  flower,  but  ai  a  separate  substance 
which  it  is  appointed  to  form,  partly  to  its  own  detriment,  for  the 
sake  of  higher  creatures.  This  product  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts :  the  Seed  and  its  Husk. 

I.  The  Seed.— Defined 87S 

It  consists,  in  its  perfect  form,  of  three  parts       .....     873 

These  three  part*  are  not  yet  determinately  named  in  the  text :  but  I 
give  now  the  names  which  will  be  usoally  attached  to  them. 

A.  The  Saeque.— The  outside  skin  of  a  teed 378 

B.  The  Nvtrine. — A  word  which  I  coin,  for  general  ai^ltcabilil^, 

whether  to  the  finrina  of  com,  the  substance  of  a  nut,  or  the 
parts  that  become  the  first  leaves  in  a  bean ....     878 

C.  The  Germ.— The  origin  of  the  root 378 
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II.  Thk  Hum.— Defiiwd 3'i 

CoatisU,  like  the  seed  when  lo  perfect  fona,  of  three  puts: 

A.  The  Sim.—Tbe  outer  envelope  of  all  the  leed  rtructarei         .    375 

B.  The  JUwf.— The  central  body  of  the  Hiuk  .     S75-3S4 

C.  T/it  5bU.— Not  dwftjs  •hellf,  yet  beat  described  by  this  genersl 

term ;  uid  becoming  •  shell,  so  called,  in  nuts,  peaches,  datei, 
and  other  audi  kerael-friilta .    S'i 

The  products  of  the  Seed  and  Husk  of  Pbnts,  fcr  the  nse  of  soinMls,  are 
practically  to  be  ""~^  under  the  three  heads  of  Brnmut,  Oii« 
and  Frutt.  But  the  lubitance  of  which  Ixead  is  made  ia  more 
accniatelj  described  as  Farina ;  and  the  pleasantness  of  fruit  to 
the  tsste  depends  on  two  elements  in  its  substance :  the  juice, 
and  the  palp  containing  it,  which  mmy  property  be  called  Nectar 
and  Ambrosia.  We  have  therefore  in  sU  four  essential  products 
of  the  Seed  and  Husk— 

A.  Farina.  Flour 380 

B.  Oleum.  Oil SSO 

C  NecUr.         Fruit-juice 9S1 

D.  Ambrosia.     Fruit^substance SSI 

Besides  these  sU-important  products  of  the  seed,  othws  are  formed  io 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  |dants,  of  which  no  account  hitherto  has  been  giwL 
in  PnutrpuuL  I  delay  any  extended  description  of  these  until  we  hire 
examined  the  structure  of  wood  itself  more  closely ;  this  Intricate  and  difficult 
task  baring  been  remitted  i  to  the  days  of  coming  spring ;  and  I  am  wel] 
pleased  that  my  younger  readers  should  at  first  be  vexed  with  no  mote 
names  to  be  learned  than  those  of  the  vegetable  productions  with  which  tfacj 
are  most  pleassntly  acquainted;  but  for  older  ones,  I  think  It  well,  befoie 
closing  the  present  volume,  to  indicate,  with  waminr,  siMne  of  the  obscoritiei, 
and  probable  fallacies,  with  which  this  vanity  of  science  encumben  tbe 
chemistry,  no  lets  than  the  morphology,  of  plants. 

Looking  back  to  one  of  the  first  books  in  which  our  new  knowledge  of 
organic  chemistry  began  to  be  displayed,  thirty  years  ago,  I  find  that  even  tt 
that  period  the  organic  elements  which  the  cuisine  of  the  labotstoiy  had 
already  detected  in  simple  Indigo,  were  the  following: — 

Iiatinc,  Chlorindine, 

Bromi  sating  Chlorindoptene, 

Bibromitatinc ;  Cblorindatmit ; 

ChlorisaUne,  Chlonuiile, 

Bichlorisatine ;  Chloranitam,  and 

Chlorisatydc,  Chloranllsmmon. 
Bichlorisatyde ; 

And  yet,  with  all  this  practical  skill  in  decoction,  and  accumuIstlTe 
industry  in  observation  and  nomenclature,  so  fat  are  our  scientific  men  fnn> 
arriving,  by  any  decoctivc  process  of  their  own  knowledge,  at  general  rewtt 

J  [See  above,  p.  33B  n.] 
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UMfiil  to  ordinary  humui  creatures,  that  when  I  vlsh  now  to  sepamte,  for 
young  acholart,  in  first  mualve  ammgement  of  vegetable  productions,  the 
Substances  of  Plants  from  tbeir  Essencea ;  that  i*  to  say,  the  weighable  and 
meatunble  body  of  the  plant  from  its  practically  immeasurable,  if  not  im- 
ponderable, spirit,  I  find  in  my  three  volumes  of  dose-printed  chemistry,  no 
information  whatever  req>ecthig  the  qnality  of  volatility  in  matter,  except 
this  one  sentence : — 

"The  disposition  of  various  substances  to  yield  vapour  is  very  different: 
and  the  difiercnce  depends  doubtless  on  the  relative  power  of  cohesion  with 
which  they  are  endowed."* 

Even  in  this  not  extremely  pregnant,  though  extremely  eauttouSj  sentence, 
two  conditiims  of  matter  are  confused,  no  itotice  being  taken  of  the  difference 
in  manner  of  dissolution  between  a  vitally  fragrant  and  a  mortally  putrid 
substance.' 

It  is  still  more  curious  that  when  I  look  for  more  definite  instruction 
on  such  points  to  the  higher  ranks  of  botanists,  I  find  in  the  index  to 
Dr.  Lindley's  IntroductiiM  to  Botany — seven  huiubvd  pages  of  close  print 
— ^not  one  of  the  four  words  "  Volatile,"  "  Eieence,"  "  Seent,"  or  "  Perfume." 
I  examine  the  index  to  Gray's  SlnciimU  amd  SytamiOie  Bolam/,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  success.  I  next  consult  FrofessOTS  Balfour  and  Grindon,  and 
am  met  by  the  same  dignified  silence.  Finally,  I  think  over  the  possible 
chances  in  French,  and  tiy  in  Flgnier's  indices  to  the  HiMtoire  da  PtaMea 
for  "  Odeur  " — no  such  word  1  "  Parfum  " — no  such  word.  "  Essence  " — no 
such  word.  "Encens" — no  such  word.  I  try  at  last  "Pois  de  Senteur," 
at  a  venture,  and  am  referred  to  a  page  which  describes  their  going  to 
sleep. 

Left  thus  to  my  own  resources,  I  must  be  content  for  the  present  to 
bring  the  subject  at  least  under  safe  laws  of  nomenclature.  It  is  possible 
that  modem  chemistry  may  be  entirely  right  in  alleging  the  absolute  identity 
of  substances  inch  as  albumen,  or  fibrine,  whether  they  occur  in  the  animal 
or  vegetable  economies.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  assume  this  identity  in  my 
nomenelature.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  very  fine  and  very  instructive  to  inform 
the  pupils  preparing  for  competitive  examination  that  the  main  element  of 
Milk  is  Milldne,  and  of  Cheese,  Cheesine.  But  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
life,  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  for  the  puiril  to  know  is  that  in  order  to 
get  either  milk  or  cheese,  he  must  address  himself  to  a  Cow,  and  not  to  a 
Pump;  and  that  what  a  chemist  can  produce  for  him  out  of  dandelions 
or  cocoanuts,  however  milky  or  cheesy  it  may  look,  may  more  safely  be 
called  by  some  name  of  its  own. 

This  distinctness  of  language  becomes  every  day  more  desirable,  in  the 
face  of  the  refinements  of  chemical  art  which  now  enable  the  ingenious 
confectioner  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  unscientific  person  for  (suppose)  a 
lemon  drop,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  sulphur,  and  stewed  bones.  It  is 
better,  whatever  the  chemical  identity  of  the  products  may  be,  that  each 
should  receive  a  distinctive  epithet,  and  be  asked  for  and  supplied,  in  vulgar 
English,  and  vulgar  probity,  either  as  essence  of  lemons,  or  skeletons. 

*  ElematU  q/  ChemUtrn,  p.  44.  By  Edward  Tumar;  edited  by  Justus  liebig 
and  William  Gregory.    Taylor  and  Walton,  1840. 

1  [On  this  passBg«  see  above,  p.  M9.] 
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I  intend,  tberefi>re, — and  beUeve  that  the  practice  will  be  fmmd  both 
wise  and  conrenlent, — to  aepante  in  all  my  woriu  on  natunl  history  the 
terma  oscd  for  vegetable  praducti  from  thoae  nsed  for  animal  or  minenl 
ones,  whatever  may  Im  their  chemical  Identity,  or  resemblance  in  aapect. 
I  do  not  mean  to  talk  of  fiit  In  aeedi,  nor  of  floor  in  Cf^a,  nor  of  milk  in 
rodu.  Pace  my  prclatical  frimda,  I  mean  to  nae  the  word  "Alb"  Am- 
vegetable  albameo;  and  although  I  cannot  without  pedantry  avoid  oaicg 
•ometimea  the  word  "milky"  o(  the  white  joicei  of  plants,  I  moat  beg 
the  reader  to  remain  unalTeetcd  in  his  conviction  that  there  is  a  vital  differ- 
ence between  Uqnlds  that  coagulate  into  butter,  or  congeal  into  India- 
rubber.  Oil,  when  used  limply,  will  always  mean  a  vegetable  prodaet :  and 
when  I  have  oeeaakm  to  sp^  of  petroleum,  tallow,  or  binbber,  I  shall 
generally  call  these  subatancet  by  their  right  names. 

There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  vegetable  materials  more  or  len 
prepared,  secreted,  or  digested  for  us  by  animals,  such  as  wkx,  honey, 
silk,  and  cochineal.  The  properties  of  these  require  more  complex  defini- 
tions, but  they  have  all  very  Intelligible  and  well-established  names.  "  Tea  " 
must  be  a  general  term  for  an  extract  of  any  plant  in  boiling  water  :  though 
when  ftanding  alone  the  word  will  take  its  accepted  Chinese  meaning :  and 
essence,  the  general  term  for  the  condensed  dew  of  a  vegetable  vapour,  which 
is  with  grace  and  fitness  called  the  "being"  of  a  punt,  because  its  pro- 
pertiea  are  almost  always  charaeterlitic  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  not,  bke 
leaf  tissue  or  wood  fibre,  approximately  the  same  material  in  different  ahspes ; 
but  a  separate  element  in  each  fomily  of  flowers,  of  a  mysterious,  delightful, 
or  dangerous  influence,  logically  inexplicable,^  chemically  ineonstruetible,  and 
wholly,  in  dignity  of  nature,  above  all  modes  and  &culties  of  form. 

■  [On  thb  passage  sm  above,  p.  406.] 
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TO  THE   PLANTS  SPOKEN  OP  IN  THIS  VOLUME,  UNDER 
THEIR  ENGLISH  NAMES  ^ 


Almond,  S59,  $78,  874 
Alpine  rose,  S68,  S67  and  n., 
Apple,  £78,  Sis,  385 

„       blossom,  284 

„       pip,  37S 
Apricot,  881 

Archangel,  515  and  n,,  5S5 
Aik,  S9S,  SOO 
Aipen  leaf,  305 
Atphodel.  SOS,  S08,  Sge  n. 
Aater,  458,  468 


Balsami,  467 

Barley,  897 

Basil,  8*i,  858,  479,  480,  514 

Bt^  leaf,  eS8 

Btan,  379,  S73,  374 

Bed-MtratB,  294 

Bell  gentian,  409,  ^10 

Betony,  SgOj  5 )  6  and  n.,  5S4,     See  alio 

Salvia  Silvumm  (Index  III.) 
Bilberry,  S36.     See  also  Myrtilla  (In- 

de«  III.) 
Bindtreed,    SIS.     See    alto    Convoluta 

(Index  III.) 
Birch,  293,  SS^.,  335 
Blackberry,  876 
Blacklkorn,  29S,  SOO 


)  [In  Roakin'g  "Index  U.,"  the  words  "accepted  by  Proserpina"  were  added. 
The  Index  has  now  been  completed,  bnt  as  the  eaiton  are  nnable  to  lay  in  all  oaaea 
whether  Rnakin  intended  to  accept  or  reject  the  name,  thoee  words  are  omitted. 
The  name*  and  referraccB  printed  in  italics  are  those  which  were  fl:lven  in  Rnskin's 
Index.] 
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panuia  (Index  III.) 
Bog-bean,  4SS   n.     See  Lucia  (Index 

III.) 
Bog-beath,    204,    305    n.,    352.     See 

aUo  Erica  (Index  III.) 
Bog-violet,  425 

BranAU,  Z9S,  299,  S5B  and  n.,  483 
Bugle,  525 
Burdodc,  287,  463,  466,  525 

„         leaf,    SOS,    304,    and    Figa. 
IS.  14 
Burnet,  £71 
BvOeHmr,  £9£ 

Buttercup,  389,  437,  489,  529 
Butterwort,  355  n.,  421  $eq.,  425,  430, 

491,     432.       See    alio    Pinguicula 

(index  III.) 


Cabbage,  SOS,  817 
CapUm-ialad,  $17 
Carrot,  £33,  ££6 
CauUfiorver,  303,  317 
Cedar,  2£6,  £46,  288,  344,  500 
Celaitdine,  £55 

Cherry,  250,  302,  374,  437,  507 
„        btoBsom,  385 
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Cknbua,  XiT 

Spamtk,  SSO,  SIS,  874 
Clucory,  £92 
Clover,  £Se 
Coletporl,  317 
Coltrfoot,  285 
Coik  tKc,  510 
Con^<Mdtle,  288,  991 

Coffin,  ^9,  esi 

"  Corn-nse."      See    PuMver    RhoMs 

(Index  III.) 
CotoncMter,  PUtea  XXX.,  XXXI. 

Comlip,  309,  368  m. 
CnuiMbills,  856,  S58  m.,  fil6  tt. 
Creues,  336,  858  n. 
CrocMt,  gse,  440,  451 
CumnU,  ass,  356,  358  n. 
C^lamem,  ££3,  845  ud  m.,  389.  479, 
599  «-f  540 

DaffbdU  (NareiMns),  £84 

Dauf,  285,  891,  S9S.  SIS  tad  «.,  SI4, 

36s  m.,  889,  uid  PUte  XVII.    See 

aUo  Mu-gariU  (Index  III.) 
Dmdelum,  268  «.,  £9i,  S74,  863,  409, 

459,  463 
Dewi   nettle,    478,   480,    514.      See 

alia  MelitU  (Index  IIL) 
DeeiTe  bU,  316 
Dock,  SOS.    See  Burdock 
Dodder,  leuer  ("  wax- weed  "),  530 
Dragonweed,  4o5 


Elder,  500 

Elm  leaf,  £39,  and  Fig.  8 
Euphraaj,  435,  486,  482 
"  Everlastinf "  flowen,  208 


Fenu,  239,  S60 

Fig,  £48,  856  n. 

Figwort,  436 

Filbert,  876 

Rr,  847 

Fl^,  278,  £79,  327 

Fleur^e-lys.    See  Flag 

Flax,  3£9 

Fluellen,  444,  450  and  a.,  478 


Foili,  Roct,  SIS,  315 

Foils,  Roof,  313,  315 

Forget-me-not,  449 

Folate,    253,   29S,    309,    4S4,    485, 

436,  487,  439,  468,  479 
FritUlaiy,  870 
Fng-fiomer,  £42 


Oentiant,  314,   389,   489,    ^5.      See 
alio  Lucy;  and  Lucia  (Ind^  HI.) 

Grape,  278,  892,  308 

Grow,  281,  238,  £39,  £40,  £41,  247, 
279,  32£,  3£4.  326,  SS8,  357, 
891,  and  PUte  XXL 
„       Beedt,  378 

Ground-iviei,  439,  MO 

Groundsel,  525 

Guelder-ra«e,  SOS 


Hamt'i-^e,  292 
Hawkweed,  458 
Hawthorn,  302,  80S,  360,  482 

„  bloaaom,  800  eeq. 

Hotel,  29S,  359 
HetOk,  251,  £5£,  253,  S65,  28S,  S64, 

367,  371,  392,  437,  467 
Uemkek,  283,  479 
Hemp,  389 
Herb-Roberi,  £93,  294,  340,  ud  Plate 

XIV. 
Herbe,  891,  882 
Holh,  288,  £93 
MoUybocki,  451 
Honeysuckle,  485,  587 
Hound' B-tongue,  393 
HomieUdr,  £27,  SIS,  354  k.      See  oIk 

Boof-foil ;  and  Sedan  (Index  III  ^ 
Hyaeintk,  £60,  251,  362 
„         Gn^,  389,  459 
Jura,  S63,  459 


ity,  288,  518 


Jacmlh,  263,  30 
Judea-tree,  501 
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Kail,  S17 

King-eup,  X85 

Kn^iieed,  468,  and  Plate  XV. 


Ladies'  kces,  WS 
L^dy't  sUpper,  4S6 
Lariupura,  430,  488,  489 
Laurd,  mS,  X4S,  SIO,  344,  859 

leaves,    2$1,    284,    SS8,    «S9, 
£^,  and  Plate  XI. 
Lavender,  467 
Uchen,  S14,  SS7,  357,  489 
XMac,  £58,  390,  437 

uis,  197,  see  «.,  SS9,  srta,  S84,  845, 
360,  361,  sgo 

„      Flame,  584 

„     of  tie    Ffl%,    SIS,    847,    389, 
455 

„      Orange,  533,  584 

„     St.  Bruno'i,  197,  199,  «05,  804, 
535 

„      St.  Carlo's,  584 

„      Water,  2U,  SSS 
Ling,  SSS,  S53,  and  Plate  IX. 
Lion'g-tail,  47 1 
Litm't-lMtk,  288  and  a. 
Uquorice,  228 
Loutewort,  47S  n.,  476.     See  Monacha 

(Index  III.) 
Love-in-Idleness,  S^,  408 
Lues  (Sp™S  Gentian),  £6^,  S8S,  SIS, 

SU-    See  lUn  Lucia  (Index  III.) 


Mallows,  856,  558  «. 

Marjoram,  467 

Marrow,  487  teq. 

Milkwort,  451,   455,   456,   459,  4>60. 

See  alto  Giulietta  (Index  III.) 
Mints,  4S6,  467,  518,  514,  S34 
Miilktoe,  886 
Moneyworts,  48S 
Monkey-dower,  435 
Monkshoods,  430 

Mote,     S07     teq.,     239,     S94,     SS7, 
357,  and  Figs.  1,  S 

„      black,  814 

„      wood,  of  Norway,  Sll 


Mountain   adi,   356.      See    FVaxinus 

(Index  III.) 
Mnllein,  485 
MMthroom,  2SS,  300,  890 
MyiU.  2S8 

Nettie,  SS9,  £88,  £83,  463,  465 
Nigkttkade,  £8S,  436,  475 

Oak,     ££6,     S47,     310,     344,     878, 
505  and  n, 
bhuom,  £51 
Oat  germ,  319 

OHoe,  £38,  S48,  312,  3l6,  356  and  m., 
437 
„      leaf,  338,  S39,  885 
Omou,  ££8 

Oraitge,  877,  865,  467 
„        blossom,  865 

leaf,  238 
„        [dps,  372,  378 
Orchid^  224 

Pmny,  301 

Palm,  SSI.  £39,  SU,  £78,  S££,  330, 

331,  360 
Pants,    ^94,    SIS    n.,    393    leq.,   and 
Figs.  24,  25.     See  aim  Viola 
(Index  III.) 

„       Freneli's,  401,  409 

„       Ophelia's,  401,  407 
Panley,  239    ' 

Pea,  £££,  313,  SI4,   846,   856,   358 
•.,384 

„    blossom,  S6l,  and  Figs.  8,  9 

„    in  shell,  372 

„     seed,  376 
PeaeA,  S0£,  SIS,  873,  874,  384,  885. 
See  alto  Peisiea  (Index  III.) 

„     kernel,  873 
Periwinkle  (Pervenke),   362  and   a., 

405.       See    alto    Pervinca    (Index 

III.) 
Pine,  £48  «.,  310,  S60 
Pine,  Califomian,  500 
Pineapple,  £09,  890 
Pimk,    313,    451.      See    alto    ClariBga 

(Index  III.) 
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m,  5t5 

leaf,  aOS 
Plum,  374,  378 
Polypody,  587 

Pom^ramaU,  S77,  S78,  956  m.,  S76 
^ipiar  leaf,  2S9 

Poppy,  SS8,  S6S  teg.,  S58,  £60,   S66 
tq.,  £79,  M7, 488,  and  Figa. 
4,  5,  10,  U,  IS 
„     yellow  Welah,  e69 
PoUto,  S27,  881 

Primroie.  260,  SIS,  868  «.,  440,  fiS7, 
and   Fiv.   7.    S*e   Primula   (Index 

in.) 


Qaeen  of  the  Meadow,  346 


RadM,  ess,  228 

A^gn/  BaiMt,  S21,  and  Fig.  18 

Baapberry,  376 

Reedi,  paper,  SS9 

Rk^tarb,  SOS,  500 

Biee,  £S9 

Sodt'Joil,  SIS,  SIS.  See  alto  Fran- 
GCKa  (Index  III.) 

Rock-maei,  524 

Roof-foa,  SIS.  SIS.  See  alio  House- 
leek;  and  Sedum,  Stella  (Index 
III.) 

Sate,  249,  tSS,  267,   «65,  279,  281, 
£84,  29S,  295,  S02,  SIS,  861, 
389,  451,  467,  468,  483.     See 
alto  Roaa  (Index  III.) 
„      "hip,"  376 
„     leed,  378 

"  Roae  of  Sharon,"  347 

AtwA,  S£S.  500 


Sage,  467,  533  ••.    See  Salvia  (Index 

rii.) 

Sago  palm,  500,  502  «. 
St.  John's  wort,  475 
Sanicle,  430,  431,  482  and  fi. 

„        wood,  580 
Sanfnge,  £94,  SIS,  SIS,   397,    and 
Plate  III. 


See    Bnmetli 


437,    4«, 


SeabKmt,  SIS 

Sedges,  357 
"Self-heal,"    466 

(Index  III.) 
Sllrerweed,  348 
Snapdragon,     390,     4:15, 

527 
SpeedweU,  435,  436,  449,  47S,  Sli. 

See  alto  Vermilca  (Index  III.) 
Spider  PloKt,  203 
"Star     of     Bethlehem,"    SS9,    540 

and  ». 
Sttmecnp,  SIS 
Strawberries,   351    and  «.,  376,  385, 

397,  439,  485,  529 
Sunflower,    291,    292,    855    it.     Ja 

Qytia,  Heliades  (Index  III.) 
■  ■  ■,  £S4 


Tamarisk,  364 
Teasel,  458 
Teil  tree,  S47 

TMtlU,  226,  279,  288,  291,  29t,  £93, 
29*,  «95,  sg7,  299,  313  t, 
889,  458,  463 
„        "Brantwood,"  Plate  1. 
„        CreepiHg,  S09  n. 
„       leaves,  S89,  and  Plates  XIU-, 

XXVII. 
„        Wa^e-,    A?9     N.,    and   PUU 
XVI. 
Thonu,  279,  294,  295,  300 

Bhck,  £93,  SOO 
Ttyme.    291,    292,     344,    467,   471, 

480 
Tobacoo,  S£7,  284 
Tormenlilla,  285,  348,  437 
"Tree  of  Life,"  347 
Tunup,  £25 

Vine,  283,  £79,  £84  "-,  810,  Sli 
„      leaf,  385 

VioUt,  SIS.  368  a.,  387  teq.,  440,  46T 
„       Calathlan,  393  and  «. 
„       Gow,  398,  399,  401,  413 
„       Cng,  401,  413  and  a. 
„       Dog,  S^,  400,  401,  415 
„       Field,  899,  400,  401,  41S 
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FioUt,  Golden,  S99,  400,  401,  409 

Manh,  S9Q,  400,  401,  4IS 

Marvellous,  399,  400,  401,  411 

Honk's,  S9Q,  400,  401,  413 

Mountain,  399,  400,  401,  411 

Queen,  399,  400,  401,  405 

WaajUmer,  IB88 

Walnut,  S59,  378,  374,  376 


Water-flag.     See  Flag 
Wheat,  279,  SS4,  300,  319 

„       Grain  of,  378,  888 

„       Mummy,  SS9 
Whortle-benries,  S4S  h.,  362,  527 
Wood-sorrel,    804,    S53,  354  «od  m., 

388,  587,  and  Plate  II.    See  Oxalia 

{Index  III.) 
WreaUu-wri,  S4£,  and  Plate  XXIII. 
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AcmUmi.  era,  996 

Acer,  3M 

£gle  (Lemon),  358,  856 

Aeria,  3U 

.SKulapikdR,  857,  858  n. 

Agarics,  S83,  857 

Alata,  SIS,  856  M.    SeeVw  (Indei  II.) 

Alcertis,  845,  358,  355  fi. 

Aliima  leaf,  SS9,  S4O,  and  Fig.  8 

AmaryUu,  228  »..  845,  S57 

AnagallU,  488,  446,  479,  ^48 

Anemone,  £83,  S53,  410,  468,  5S7,  589 

Antbericum  Liliattrum.     See  Lily,  St. 

Bruno'a  (Index  II.) 
Arbor  vitK,  386 
ArUmidet,  S5S,  3S4  and  n. 
Arum,  279,  858 
Atp/iodei     See  Index  II. 
AthenaidcB,  858,  3S6 
Atropa,  SS8,  475 
Aurantia,  353 

AuTVra,  353,  S6g  leq.,  S67,  870,  890 
Asaka,  363,  370 

BartaU,  482 

Batracfaidei,  357,  858  n. 
Berberii,  345  and  •■. 
BromeliaceR,  209 

BrunelU,    466    teq.,    521,    525,    and 
Fig.  88 

Cacttu,  SSI 
Calceolaria,  436 
Camellia,  3S7 


Camoanula,  SIS,  344,  85S,  S54  m.,  S89 
CardMi,  S09  «.,  353 
Caryopbyllaoew,  814,  8S9,  3*6,  SSi  n. 
ChariUt.  SJfl,  348,  8£S,  853,  S54 
Chenopodlum,  524 
Cinchona,  357 
Cittnt,  ess,  272,  437 
Claritta,  SIS,  889,  344,  353,  854,  529, 
585 
„      Regfna.  851 
QemaUa,  345  and  «. 
artia,  853,  855  n. 
"Cocoa  nudfera,"  389 
Coflea,  357 
Coleut,  524 
Conium,  845,  858 
GmtoHa,    34£,    343,    467,     546.    and 

Fig.  41 
Omeobaa,  SIS,  853,  SS4  and   ».,  438 

and  n. 
Conyolruliu,  258,  258,  «57 
Crataegiu,  344 
C^lamen.     See  Index  II. 
C^llenidea,  358,  854  and  n.,   480  n., 

&S9  n. 
Cjtheridei,  358,  355,  887,  414,  4l6. 

433,  450,  459,  462 


Daphne,  845 
Delph  ■ 


Iphides,  858,  856 
DemetridR,  3S7,  358  ». 
"Dianthua,"  354 
Digitalis,  858,  482 
DionyaidR,  857,  858  n.  S 


■  [Here,  again,  Raskin's  Index  added  the  word*  "accepted  by  PfoaarplM.''    Ses 
the  note  on  p.  561,  wbick  applies  to  this  Index  also.] 
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DralM  AlpiiM,  Fig.  16 

DncoDidR,  358  mud  *.,  467,  475,  476, 

479,  461,  488,  498 
Drosen,  S57,  4SS,  483 
Dnuida,  ££<?  uid  *.,  S57,  S58  «.,  360 


Erica,  SOS,  353,  S62  tea. 

„       tetrmliz,  460,  and  Plate  X. 
Eiyngo,  sees 
Eschscholtsla,  255 

Folcoou,  353,  855  n. 
Fragttria,  S48.  353,  S60 
FroHcaca,  313,  SIS,  353,  397 

„  Fontlum,  845 

Fruiniu,  S58,  356 
Fungus  (irood),  4S5 
"FunkU,"  389 

GftleoiMia,  514,  5S8 

GaultberU  odorafa  (oPejoA"),  869 

Gervmum,    £6S,   S67,    £93,    48S,   and 

PUte  XIV. 
Geum,  410 

Giulietta   (Pol^gida),    359,    855,   367 
*.,    414,    416,    451    teq., 
458  R.,  461 
„         Anun,  461 
„        Austrtoca,  461,  46S 
Bracteolata,  460 
Calcareo,  46l 
ChamsbaxuB,  460 
CiaterciaDa,  46l 
Depreasa,  46l 
Mixta,  460 
„        Oppodtifelia,  460 
„         Regiua,  459,  46l 
„         Soror  Regina,  46l,  46S 
„        Speciosa,  460 
„         Stipulacea,  460 
Gladiobu,  £79,  S8^.  SSS 
Gramen  Striatum,  £08 
Gniwta,  353,  356 

Hedera,  857 

Heliadea,  853,  355  and  n. 
Hemerocallis,  199,  SOS 
HcBperidea,  353,  356 


Hyadiaiau,  . 

Hvprnm,  W. 


InnUa  DTtenterica,  Plate  XVIII. 
Irit,  ££6  a.,  S78,  845,  857,  860,  a 
PUte  XXII. 

Jacinthiu,  357 

344,  857 


Kalmia,  346,  364 


423   n.,   470  h.,    477,    514. 
Set  Vestalea 
Laptania  Communis,  Plate  XX. 
Lathrea,  488 
Lauius,  358,  859 
X^vandula,  344,  SSS,  514 
Leguminwtt,  346  and  n, 
LenUbulariacete,  4S4,  485  a. 
Leontodon  Autumnale,  Plate  XIX. 
Liana,  358 

IMiKm,  £0S,  845, 357-    See  UXj  (Index 
11.) 
„      Fervldum,  534,  535 
Linaria,  358,  479,  «8S 
Lmoo,  264,  £85,  818,  814,  844,  848, 
358,  354  n.,  423  and  m.,  458, 
585 
„      Nlvea,  483  n. 
„     Regina,  851 
„      Vema-Borealia,  848 
Lydinis,  353,  354  n, 

„        Flos-cucttli   (Ragged    Robin), 


MoffioUa,  238 

Margariia,  SIS  and  ti.,  314,  844,  858, 

355  a.     See  oho  DaUy  (Index  II.) 
MelitU,  353,  514,  515,  5S5 

„        Aurea,  581  teq, 
Mentha,  853,  467,  479,  MO,  514,  and 

Plate  XXVI II. 
Mica,  853,  S54  n.,  355  n. 
Moiridtt,  858  and  n.,  475 
Monacha  (Pedicularis),  473  teq.,  498 

,„         Grfinlandica,  478 
„        L«pponica,  476 
„        Norvegica,  47$ 
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Moiudik,  lUutito,  477,  478 
„  RuuMk,  478 

„  RegiiM>  477,  478 

RoMW,  477,  478,  481 
.         Sueeica.,  479 
Myrtiila,    S38,    353,    S8t.    865, 

870,  545,  mod  FUte  XXIV. 
Hyrtiu,  S5S 

NaUdcs,  357,  858  n. 
NarduHt,  »S4.  388,  5S9 
Naaturtium,  468 
Nerium,  858 
Nocifero,  859 


Olea,  S6S 

Oleuider,  342 

Ophydt.  SU,  343,  857 

Orchil,  2S6,  410 

Oreiadea,  348,  358,  854  and 

87J 
Oiobamclie,  48S 
OxklU,  293,  S94,  369.  528 


Pyl^c 


269,    273,    358.      See    alio 

Popp7  (Index  II.) 
Rhoeu,  i66  teq.,  278,  279, 
S84 
Honacea,  Sl^.     See   Pe«  (Index 


Pa^fTut,  329 

Parnaisk,  310  n. 

Fedicularis,  473  n.,  476.   See  Monactu 

PedicuUris  SylvaUc*,  477,  478 

Pertiea,  SIS,  848,  353,  S60.     See  alto 
Peach  (Index  11.) 

Pervinca,  854,  S6i  and  ». 

PhaUngium,  199,  204 

Phillyrea,  501 

HnguicuU,  4S1  teq. 

„  Alpina,  422,  426 

„  Major,  421,  426 

„  Minima,  42T,  and  Fig.  26 

„  Pallida,  421,  426 

„  VioIac«a,  421,  426 

Pleiades,  353,  354  and  m. 

Pomum,  $48,  353,  360 


PrimiJa,  SIS,  344,  858,  410,  5«9 
PrimnlaeeK,  480  and  n. 

Bannnculiu  (water),  241 

„  heteraphrllpa,  S4C 

Rhinanthua,  48S 
«  RfaodUtei,"  350 
Bbodiola  rosea.  See  Honaeleek  (Index 

Rhododendron,  863,  369,  370 
iZoM,  SIS,  S4S,  353,    960.      See  o&o 
Roae  (Index  II.) 
„      "Regina,*'  351 
RAtm,  848,  951,  S5t,  35S,  360 

Salvia,  844,  353,  514,  524,  and  Fig. 
89 

„       Alba,  514 

„       Fimtniata,  521 

„       Psteni,  523  n. 

„       Silvannn,  515  teq^  and  Figt. 
84-86 

„       Splendent,  528  it. 

„       Vittata,  521,  and  Fig,  87 
Ai^ntaH,  34s,  345,  467 
Scintilla,  358,  354  n.,  355  h. 
Scorodonia,  436  and  m. 
ScrophuUriaccR,  839 
Sed«m,  SIS.     See  SteUa:  Hoiueledc, 

Roof-foil  (Index  II.) 
Silene  Juncea,  Plate  XVIII. 
SUvia,  353,  354,  468.     See  aln  Wood- 
Sorrel  (Index  II.) 
Solanum,  345,  358 
Soldanella,  410 
Sponsa  Soils,  292 
SUUa,  SIS,  SIS,  858,  855  «. 

Tencrium,  471 

Thibaudla,  869,  870. 

ThTmus,  479, 514.    See  Thjrme  (Index 

n.) 

TillandiU,  20g 
Tritonides,  857.  858  h. 

Uranides,  853,  SSi  and  n^  414 
.  Utriculariaa,  480 
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Venmica,  £67,   358,   355   n.,   387   n., 
414,  434  teq.,    468,   475, 
482,  524,  527 
„         AgKBtU,  439,  'tis,  447   «., 

474 
„         Alpina,  445 
„        Arvensis,  442 
„        Chanuedrj'a,     441,     473 

uid  N. 
„         Oam,  438,  447 
„         DeciuntA,  448 
„         Fontium,  447 

Gentiuioides,  446,  474 
„         GUtuca,  447 
„         Hederifolia,  441 
„  HumifuBB,  474,  475 

„         Minuts,  444 
„  MontmiM,  4  43 

OfficinAlis,    443,    479,    474, 
498,  &Dd  Plate  XXIX. 
„         Ophrydea,  446 
„  Peregrine,  444 

„  Perdca,  443 

fWite,  £57,  447  «..  474 
„         Regina,  440,  and  Fig.  2T 
„         ScuteUaU,  445 
„        Spieata,  445 
„         SUgiunuD,  446 
„         TbTmifolia,  444,  474 


Venmca,  Triphylla,  443,  446 

;,         VtiTM,  444,  and  Fig.  28 

Vestales,  353,  355  and  n.,  423  «.,  459, 
465,  466  and  n.,  467,  479,  513, 
514,  515 

yiola,  SIS,  344,  353,  355  n.,  387  teq., 
410,  4l6,  468 
„       Alpium,  400,  401,  409 
„       Arum,  3S8 

„       ArrenBis,  399,  MO,  401,  412 
„      Aurea,  399.  400,  401,  409 
„       fiiflon.     Set  Aurea 
„       CWnina,    399,    UO,    401,    413, 

and  PUtes  XXV.,  XXVI. 
„       Conutta,  898,  399,  401,  413 
„       Elatior.     See  Cwnuta 
„       BplpiUa.     See  Palustris 
„       Hirta.     See  Seduu 
„       Uirabilis,  399,  400,  401,  411 
„       Montana,  399,  400,  401,  411 
„      Gdonta.    See  Regina 
„       PalottrU,  399,  400,  401,  412 
„       PlTche,    399,    400,    401,    407, 

412,  5S2 
„       Begina,  399,  400,  401,  405 
„       Rupcstiis,  401,  403  and  n. 
„      Seclum,  399,  400,  401,  413 
„       Tricolor.     See  Pajche 

VitEs,  357 
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